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THE   KAM.WAY  STATION  AT  OMAHA 


From  Ocean  to  Ocean — The  Pacific  Railroad. — /. 


DY   FREDERICK  WHYMPER. 


One  of  the  greatest  enterprises  ever  r.ttempteil — one  \\\w\\ 
will  mark  the  age  in  which  we  live — has  just  been  brought 
to  a  successful  termination.  The  Pacific  Railroad,  across  'he 
continent  of  North  America,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
Ore  can  take  a  "through  ticket"  in  \ew  York  or  lioston,  and 
in  seven  days  land  in  one  of  the  most  jiromising  and  rising 
cities  of  the  world — San  I'rancsco.  It  has  been  dcjne  in  even 
less  time.  A  prominent  merchant  of  the  latter  city  came  across 
in  six  days,  seventeen  hours,  and  tiMuty  time  minuUs.  It  almost 
seem'  an  absurdity  to  count  minutes  ina  journey  of  3,300  miles, 
but  that  was  the  actual  time  enijiloyed.  "  Time,"  said  a  Cali- 
fornia iiapcr,  "  from  San  Francisco  to  Washington,  seven  and  a 
half  days  ;  office-seekers  do  it  in  six .'" 

Few,  even  in  the  United  States,  expected  the  consummation 
of  this  inter-oceanic  railway  before  1S70,  yet  it  was  virtually 
open  on  the  loth  of  May,  1SC9,  the  date  when  the  "last  rail" 
was  laid,  the  "last  spike"  driven,  with  ajipropriate  ceremonies, 

V.IL.    II. 


at  the  junction  of  the  two  lines  (the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
I  Central   Pacific   Railroads),  which  together   form   the  Pacific 
Railroad  proper.     I  think  no  excuse  is  needed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  present  account  of  this  great  highway.    Ordinarily, 
of  course,  these  p.ages  do  not  profess  to  chronicle  the  progress 
of  railway  construction.      liut  this  road,  apart  from  its  great 
1  length,  will  oiicn  up  so  many  new  territories  to  the  adventurous 
t  settler,  will  render  California  and  the  "Pacific  Slope,"  hitherto 
inaccessible  and  isolated,  countries  most  easily  reached,  and, 
besides,  passes  through  so  many  new  and  ijicturesque  regions, 
i  that  it  has  geographical  interest  in  a  high  degree.    Having  just 
completed  a  journey  by  it  myself,  I  propose  to  lay  before  the 
reader  of  the  "  Illustrated  Travels  "  a  brief  account  of  my 
tour  across  the  New  World  by  this  great  route,  confident  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  furnish  some  points  of  general  interest. 

The  Pacific  Railroad,  though  virtually  not  commenced  at 
any  point  before  1SO3  (the  Union  Railroad  Company  building 
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liVslMirJ  frijin  llu'  Mi>-.oiiri  riviT,  li.ul  only  furiy  milus  out 
of  llic  1,100  wliirli  iiuw  forms  tlii'ir  liiic,  rc.uly  in  J.imi.iry, 
1 866),  was  no  liaslily  ((imi.i\L(l  iilca.  Jt  is,  imiti.il,  dillii  iilt 
to  »ay  wlio  origiiialfil  liiis  bolil  nmttplion  nf  a  railroad 
across  buuiullcsii  plains,  deserts,  and  dilfuiilt  nmuntain 
rc^jions.  'riiL-rL'  arc  li.df  a  hnndrcd  ( lainiants  fur  tlic  credit 
in  llio  field,  amung  tliein  llial  inipi'dcnt  iniiio^lur,  Cleorge 
Francis  Train,  who,  in  a  lee  turc  rei  ently  delivered  in  the  city 
(San  Francisco)  in  wliiih  these  lines  are  penned,  distini  tly 
claimed  tlm  honour.  'I'lio  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  idea 
naturally  su^t^ested  it^elf  with  the  jiroL^ress  of  the  country,  and 
slru(  k  the  iniiids  of  many  far-.-.eeing  men  at  or  alimit  the  same 
jieriud.  One  of  the  earliest  agitators  in  its  favour,  John 
riiunhe,  an  Americanised  Welshman,  commenced  in  1S36,  and 
continued  till  his  death— some  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California — to  ailvocate  the  ]irojcct,  and  endeavoureil  to 
interest  Congress  in  its  adoiition.  Carver,  Wilkes,  Benton, 
Whitney,  and  many  others,  supported  the  sam.'  idea,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  national  assembly,  but  without  success ;  the 
country  was  not  yet  ready — the  times  were  noi  yel  ripe  for 
its  consummation.  I'ut  we  must  do  the  United  Siat.s  (lovern- 
nienl  llie  justice  to  admit  that  they  awoke  cpiite  early  to  the 
importance  of  such  an  undertaking.  'I'hose  who  look  \\\wn 
the  Pacific  Railroad  as  a  hasty  project,  indifferently  carried 
out,  may  well  be  referred  to  the  thirteen  vast  (piarto  volumes,* 
whi(h  together  form  the  reports,  narratives,  t^rc.,  of  the  in- 
nuimrable  preliminary  surveys  made  by  the  United  Slates 
Government.  Tiiose. volumes  added  not  a  little  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  geography,  ethnology,  natural  history,  and  botany 
of  the  ( entral  iiortions  of  North  America,  and  were  copiously 
ilhislraled  with  plates  and  maps.  McClellan  (the  "young 
Napoleon"),  \\arren,  Emory,  Humphreys,  an<l  many  oilier 
United  States  toiwgraiihical  engineers,  had  all  more  or  less  to 
do  in  iilanning  the  routes,  or  in  afterwards  working  out  the 
data  obtained,  liesides  many  minor  exjilorations,  five  great 
leading  routes  were  examined.  The  survey  of  the  route, 
foliowihg  closely  the  47th  to  -jyth  par.dlels  of  north  latitude, 
was  entrusted  to  Governor  Stevens,  of  Washington  Territory. 
In  general  terms,  the  line  drawn  was  to  cross  the  mountain 
at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Columbia  rivers,  and  to 
follow  as  far  as  pra(  ticable  the  valleys  of  those  rivers.  It  was 
to  leave  tlie  Missouri  River  at  St.  I'aul's,  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  either  Cadolte's  or  Cl.irk's  I'ass,  and  terminate 
on  either  the  lower  Columbia  or  I'uget  .Sound,  Washington 
Territory.  This  ro.ad  m.ay  some  day  be  constructe<I ;  the  jiroba 
bililies  are,  however,  that  branc  h  linos  fr(jm  California  will  be  of 
more  service  to  Oregon,  Wasliington  Territory,  and  other 
districts  of  the  far  North  West. 

The  second  great  exploration  followed  closely  the  .(ist 
nn  1  42nd  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  was  undertaken  by 
Colonel  rremont  (the  "  Pathfinder")  .and  Captain  Stansbury. 
This  route  was  virtually  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Sacramento 
River,  California,  and  in  general  terms  more  closely  iiiproxi- 
mates  to  that  now  chosen  for  the  Pacific  Railroad  than  any 
other.  A  third  exploration,  commenced  by  Cajitain  Gun- 
nison (who,  with  others,  die<l  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties),  and  finished    by  Lieutenant  lieckwith,  followed   with 

•  "  Ki-porlii,  Kx|ilor.ition«,  aivl  Surveys,  to  asccrl.iin  the  must  prac- 
lic.ililc  .mil  ccnnuniicil  route  for  a  K.iiiro.iii  from  the  Mississippi  Kiver  lo 
the  I'.icifie  Ocean,  maile  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  ( 1  Ion. 
Jeflerion  Davis),  in  1353-4."     "  Narrative  and  I-'inal  Report,  &e,,  1855." 


reasonable   closeness    a   direi  t  route  from    St,    l.ouis  to  San 
I'rancisco. 

The  fourth  survey,  that  following  the  35th  parallel,  w.is 
again  of  .some  importance.  It  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Whipple,  and  was  from  the  Mississipjji  to  Southern 
Calil'ornia.  A  .seioml  inter-oie.inic  railroad,  to  be  known  as 
the  Southern  P.u  ilic  ro.id,  has  been  commeiic  ed,  wlii(  h  follows 
the  general  line  of  this  explor.ition.  One-third  of  the  whole 
line  from  St.  Louis,  a  part  in  Calil'ornia,  a  portion  in  Missouri 
anil  Kansas,  is  now  open,  and  in  working  order,  and  many 
believe  that  it  will  be,  when  lompleted,  the  f.ivourite  highw.iy 
across  the  New  Worlil.  It  p'.sses  through  a  vast  tract  of  rich 
country,  and  through  much  dry  and  worthless  desert ;  but  the 
great  point  in  its  favour  is  the  absence  of  snow  at  all  se.isons 
on  nearlv  every  jjortion  of  the  route.  'I'his  roail  will  probably 
be  completed  in  four  years'  time.  The  fifth  and  l.ist  survey 
(miller  C.iptain  Pope,  Lieutenants  I'.irke  and  Williainson)  fol- 
lowed the  32nd  parallel,  and  a  portion  of  the  data  obtained 
has  been  utilised  in  the  construt  tion  of  the  New  Southern 
Pacific  Railro.ul  just  I'lentioned. 

On  the  24th  of  March  l.ist  I  found  myself  on  board  the 
Innian  steamship,  Ci y  oj  London,  lying  out  in  the  Mersey,  at 
Liverpool,  full  steam  up,  snorting  and  iianting,  ready  for  an 
immediate  start  the  moment  that  the  agent  should  give  the 
word.  I  do  not  propose  to  inllict  any  account  of  our  wonderfully 
calm  and  uneventful  voyage  on  the  reader.  I  had  not  believed 
hitherto  that  the  .\tlantic-  w.is  ever  to  be  found  in  so  ipiiet  a 
condition  as  it  was  for  the  whole  eleven  tkuys  occupied  by  our 
trip.  Of  course  there  were  passengers  who  believed  that  the 
se.iBwere  running  mountains  high,  and  that  every  capful  of  wind 
was  a  gale.  They,  at  any  rate,  behaved  as  though  they  thought 
so;  and  as  Sam,  the  fdack  cook,  rem.irkeil,  "  .Vs  if  that  wasn't 
enough,  the  captain  gave  orders  for  the  ship  to  he.ave  to  !  " 
One  passenger,  w  ho  had  evidently  been  reading  a  recent  article 
in  All  the  Ydxr  Rounil,  was  constantly  siiggesiiijg  th.'.t  a  few 
liarrels  of  oil  should  be  poured  on  the  waves, *'and  ol'fered  to 
bland  the  expense  thereof!  Put  the  captain  was  obdurate,  not 
believing  that  any  amount  of  oil  would  make  any  dill'erence  on 
the  i>resent  occasion  ;  and,  sooth  to  say,  our  jiassengers  soon 
jiresented  a  healthy  appearance,  and  crowded  in  to  the  dinner- 
table  with  a  regularity  refreshing  to  behold.  The  roominess, 
comfort,  nay,  even  luxury  of  the  vessels  of  the  Inman  line  are 
so  agreeable  to  the  traveller,  that  the  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
may  be  m.ide  one  of  pleasure  to  all  but  the  feeble  or  invalid. 

Put  al  the  best,  the  sea  is  no  place  for  the  landsman  ;  and 
I,  for  one,  was  not  grieved  to  go  ashore,  and  renew  my 
aci|uaint.ince  with  New  \o\V.  What  can  be  said  of  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  that  has  not  been  remarked  over  and 
over  again  ?  The  New  York  hotels  are,  to  my  mind — after 
pretty  extensive  wanderings— the  best  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it 
takes  some  talent  to  "run  "  a  New  York  hotel.  It  has  become 
a  trite  saying  in  the  United  States,  "So-and-so  is  a  smart  man, 
but  he  can't  kec])  an  hotel."  I  have  heard  objections  urged 
.against  them,  and  know  pretty  well  what  those  objections 
amount  to.  .V  "transient"  customer — especially  if  he  is  a 
bachelor — may  be  put  up  nu  cini/nihnc;  even  then  has  he  not 
th;  "  lift  "  (a  small  room  on  pulleys)  to  raise  him  to  that  eleva- 

•  This  lias  lieen  done  in  rougli  weather  with  soi.  e  degree  of  success  ; 
a  mere  film  of  oil  lias  a  wonderful  (piietint;  effect  011  tlie  wavjs.  It  may 
lie  remeniliered  that  a  lioat-load  of  the  survivors  from  the  llibcinia  wreck 
tried  it  with  marked  cfTect. 
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tion  ?  The  tablf  in  all  large  New  York  hotels  is  hixiirioiis,  San 
Frani:is(;o  alone  exiepted,  I  do  not  know  where  it  is  possihle  to 
olil.iin  so  griMt  a  v.iritly,  ami  one  h.is  the  satiMl.u  lion  of  know- 
ing that  it  is  simply  iiniMis^ilile  to  add  to  your  liabilities  hy 
indulging  to  any  extent.  'The  price  per  day  is  fixeil  ;  it  now 
averages  I4  <;o  cents  (about  1  (s.  "gieenback-paper  currency"; 
in  ("irstclass  houses.  'I'his  is  for  bachelor  accommodation  ;  yet 
a  suite  of  rooms,  with  all  nuals,  will  not  cost  half  the  prii  e  of 
similar  aicommod  ition  in  London  or  I'aris.  What  do  ymi 
recpiire  ?  there  is  everything  at  hand  in  the  hotel  basement  itself ; 
public  reading,  smoking,  and  billiard  saloons;  the  .  \  .  present 
barber's  shop,  will)  baths  attached  ;  clothing-stores  and  ilru.  Jst's 
s!:op.  In  the  hotel  offii  e  all  infonnalion  can  be  obt  uned  ; 
near  it  there  is  a  post-olfu  e  box,  a  laihvay  and  stciaier  ticket 
oltice;  one  can  at  any  such  hotels  as  the  Tifth  A  >  aie.  Men  ijio- 
litan,St.  Nicholas,  itc-.,  |)nrc  base  a  ticket  even  Im  tlvj  ride  across 
the  New  World  from  New  S'ork  to  California,  withcjut  leaving 
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oftice,  and,  in  short,  everything  that  can  ])ossibly  be  riipiire  1 
by  the  traveller ;  that  the  waiters  and  porters  do  not  pester 
you  with  unnecessary  and  mock  attentions  is  to  me  an 
advantage.  I  have  never  failed  to  obtain  all  that  I  really 
needed. 

New  York  is  undoubteilly  a  fjiie  city  ;  that  it  is  not  a  finer 
is  by  no  means  its  own  fault.  The  fact  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  that  it  is  purely  and  simply  the  comiiu'iriiil  capital 
of  .\me:ica  ;  lloston,  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  I'hiladelphia, 
are  the  centres  of  literature,  art,  and  learning;  AVashington  is 
the  government  centre—  the  legislative  c  ajjital.  Were  all  these 
varied  interests  centralised  in  New  \'ork.  as  they  are  in  London, 
th-'  former  would  be  a  more  attractive  stopping-place.  As  it  is, 
what  with  Central  I'ark,  the  numerous  jiubiic  institutions,  the 
theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement.  New  York  is  a  plei- 
smt  enough  haUing-place  for  a  time.  liut  the  emigrant  cannot 
be  too  often  warned  that  New  ^'(lrk  is  not  all  America.  Of  the 
thousands  of  foreigners  who  weekly  enter  the  jiort  of  New  York, 
it  may  safely  be  st.ited  that  more  than  one  half  stop  there  for 
several  months,  and  often  for  years,  not  knowing  enough  about 
the  country  to  go  where  their  laboin-  wouM  at  cjnce  be  valu.ible, 
'I'lie  labour  m.irket  in  New  ^'ork  is,  for  the  above  reason,  con- 
stantly over-stocked.  There  are  slums  and  alleys  in  the  great  city 
the  very  counterparts  of  those  in  our  own  metroiwlis,  and  where, 
from  the  enhanced  |)rice  of  everything,  as  much,  cr  iiiin-i;  misery 
is  to  be  found.  The  sensible  emigrant  will  not  tarry  in  tlie  citv, 
but  will  make  his  way  to  some  /irt  of  tliat  vast  territory  yclept 
the  "  West,"  which  now-a-days  means  anything  from  Illinois, 
Iowa,  or  Missouri,  to  California,  Nev.ada,  or  On^gon.  The  field 
there  is  wide ;  the  labourers,  for  the  most  pan,  are  few  and 
scanty ;  and  when  one  considers  that  nearly  a  (piarter  of  a 
million  souls  arrive  —  mainly  in  New  York,  a  small  part  of 
them  only  in  ISoston— yearly  from  Europe,  the  impossibility  of 
any  one  city  supplying  to  them  the  immediate  employment 
which  they  nearly  all  recpiire,  will  be  obvious  at  a  glance. 

While  in  New  Y'ork,  I  found  that  the  velocipede  mania 
had  attained  a  most  extensive  growth.  Velocipede  halls  — 
commonly  known  ,-,s  "  Yeloc  ipedromcs " — were  advertised 
in  all  directions ;  and  in  the  cellars  of  buildings  on  Broadway 
were  to  be  found  practis  ig  saloons  by  the  hundred.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  novelty  of  whic  h  I  heard  mention  during 
my  stay,  was  the  adoption  of  a  "debtor's  chaise.''  a  "  new  way 
of  coNi-itiiig  old  debts,"   which   recjuires  a  little  explanation. 


The  rhnise  in  question  is  gaudily  painted,  anti  the  title,  as 
above,  very  distim  tly  inscribecl  on  it.  To  slow-pa) ing  cUbtois 
the  collector  makes  perimlicd  vi-.ils  in  this  vehicle;  Iml  in 
obstinate  cases,  aiicj  wiure  the  debtor  lives  in  a  fishiuiidile 
house,  it  is  kept  st.mding  in  front  of  the  premises  for  si\ci.d 
hours  a  d.iy.  .\s  a  gener.d  thing,  it  is  said  to  work  .iclmir.ibly  ; 
the  shame  of  indebtedness  is  doubled  and  trebled  when  all 
one's  neighbours  are  made  aw.ire  of  the  fa' t. 

A  gigantic:  suspension  biidge  between  New  \cirk  and 
lirooklyn,  which  will  have  one  sp.iii  of  r,f)oo  feet,  is  already 
commenced,  lirooklyn  is  \  irtu.illy  a  part  of  New  \'ork,  sep.i- 
rated  only  by  the  Kast  River.  It  is  their  Cl.iph.im  or  IIiglij;.ito 
-the  ]ilace  of  retreat  for  wealthy  or  well  to  do  Nc  v.- \'orki  rs. 
.And  this  leads  me  to  the  fiirther  rem.nk,  th.it  cliil  New  Nciik 
count  in  her  po])ulatiiin  that  of  lirooklyn,  lloboken,  Jersey 
City,  iS:c.— all  virtual  ^u'lurbs— her  iiopuliiiMu  w.udd  be  fmind 
largely  to  exc  eed  that  of  I'aris. 

.M.my  parts  of  New  York  City  are  as  (rowded  as  the 
"city"'  in  l.cmdon.  .About  two  years  ago,  at  one  puint  cm 
llroacbvay,  a  liilit  iron  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  rdadw.iy 
to  enable  timid  passengers  to  cross  in  safely ;  but  it  li.is 
been  recently  removed,  because  few  persons  p.uronisicl  it. 
.Some  rowdit  ,  h,t  on  a  new  mode  of  m.iking  a  living  out  of 
this  bridge,  the  passage  of  which  was  intended  to  be  free. 
They  pl.uKed  ihemselves  at  either  end,  and  when  a  country- 
man or  an  unprotected  fem.ile  w.is  seen  appro.ic  hing.  stepped 
boldly  forward  and  collec  ted  a  toll  on  their  own  .iccount  ! 
(Jf  course,  they  were  eventually  cli-.(()vered,  and  man  lied  olT 
to  that  appropriately-named  New  York  prison,  "the  Tombs," 
where  they  could  meditate  at  their  leisure  on  the  hindrani  es 
put  by  society  in  the  w.iy  of  one's  earning  an  honest  living. 

Hut  enough  of  New  \'ork.  The  great  metropolis  being 
built  on  .an  island,  it  becomes,  of  course,  necessary,  whenever 
one  is  starting  for  some  interior  or  distant  part  of  the  .States, 
to  take  a  ferry-boat  over  to  the  railroad  "depot."  (It  is  ilw.iys 
"  clepol,"  not  terminus,  in  the  United  States.)  These  ferry- 
boats are  wonderful  institutions.  They  fit  their  stern  or  bows, 
as  the  case  may  be,  so  accurately  into  the  wharves  on  either 
side,  that  a  stranger  hardly  knows  when  he  is  on  board  at  all, 
till  the  motion  of  the  engine  convinces  him  that  he  is  at  least 
not  ashore.  The  particular  boat  on  wliich  I  crossed,  landed 
mc  at  the  depot  in  Jersey  city,  a  kind  of  New  York  (ireenwic  h. 
I  had  chosen  from  the  half  dozen  different  routes  to  Chicigo, 
that  one  known  .as  the  " .Allentown  route;"  and  can  recom- 
mend it  to  the  traveller  bound  to  get  to  the  West  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  tourist  of  leisure  will  do  better  to  take  one  f)f 
the  roads  viA  Niagara  Talis.  The  expense  is  the  same  in  .ill 
cases,  (first  class  fare  was  822  ctirrcncy,  a  little  over  jQt^, 
when  I  went  over  the  road.)  In  America,  moreover,  tic  kets 
are  good  for  long  periods.  Those  for  great  distances  are 
available  for  one  year,  and  one  can  stop  at  any  jirincipal 
station  en  route.  Ily  giving  notice  to  the  guard,  one  m.ay  stop 
at  any  sftition  'ti'liatercr  on  the  iiarticular  road  o\er  whic h  he  is 
passing,  and  resume  his  travel  at  leisure.  This  is  a  great 
privilege,  and  some  trouble  and  expense  is  saved,  as  you  are 
not  retiuired  to  take  a  number  of  tickets  for  short  distances. 
Hut  it  is  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  tickets  th.at  the  .Aineric  an 
system  is  ahe.ad  of  our  own.  The  oft-described  "cars,"  w  ith  their 
stoves,  filters,  iced  water,  closets,  &c.,  and  pas.i.age-way  nin- 
r.ing  through  the  train,  are,  to  the  writer's  mind,  much  sujicrior 
to  the  stufty,  or  chilly — as  the  case  nuy  be — compartments  of 
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l-'.iiroi)i.'nii  tr.iiii>.  'I'lir  iM^s^ij,'o-\vay  enables  llic  " condiK  tor'' 
(Anj;litc,  •■  L:ii:inl  ■')  In  walk  tlirmiyli  the  train,  in>ijei  tiny 
ti(  kcts,  wiiliiiul  im  (invcnieming  any  iine.  It  enalilcs  tiie 
tiavcllur  to  L,il  ii|s  walk  almiit  and  strctclt  liis  linili.s,  go 
■■ioruanl"  to  tin.-  "smoking  i  ar,''  leave  inicongenial,  iir  join 
congenial  cumiianv.  "  All  this  is  well  enough,"  says  the 
leailer,  "'but  it  wuulil  not  suit  our  e.vahisive  system."  Well,  a 
(listinctiun  of  I  lasses  is  last  becoming  leiogniseil  in  the  L'nited 
States.  Not  merely  are  there  sec  und-rlass  "(.us"  attaehetl 
to  most  passenger  and  nearly  all  freight  trains,  but  the  new 
sleeping  cars  do,  for  a  \ery  small  extra  cost  (averaging  about 
$2  a  day — say  6s.),  gi\e  belter  and  more  e\<  lusive  aceonimo- 
(kition  than  any  flr^t-l  lass  carriage  in  lun'ope.  We  have  nothing 
apliroaehing  the  <  omforl  of  these  ears  in  laiglaud.      l!y  day 


are  fitted  with  washing  a]i|iaratiis,  mirrors,  ^.-c. ;  an<l  one  can 
slee[)  as  comfortably  as  in  an  excellent  hcjtel.  'I'he  in\entor 
cjf  the  best  class  of  these  cars  is  (I,  .\1.  Pullman,  of  (,'hic  ago  ; 
and  his  name  ought  to  be  as  inseparably  connected  with  them 
as  is  that  of  Wact  in  regard  to  the  steam-engine.  I'ullman 
has  al.o  invented  splendid  "hotel  cars,"'  some  of  which  are 
now  running  on  the  I'acilu;  Railroad,  where  you  can  obtain  a 
meal  at  your  ease  Cipial  tcj  that  of  a  thst-class  restaurant. 
'I'hey  carry  their  own  kitchen,  store-house,  wine-cellar,  and 
ice-house  "on  board.''  'I'hese  cars,  it  should  be  remarked, 
are  not  owned  by  the  railroad  companies,  but  by  separate; 
associ.itions,  who  engage  tcj  kee])  them  in  order,  and,  of  course, 
have  the  privilege  of  collecting  the  tolls  charged  for  this  extra, 
accommodation. 
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they  have  little  to  ca-.lin._';uish  them  from  the  better  class  of 
.•\inerican  railway  carri.iges,  exc  ept  that  they  are  more  luxuri- 
ously fitted  and  ck-coratecl.  In  the  evening,  the  stewarcl, 
usually  a  "coloured  gentleman,"  conies  round,  slicles  the  seat' 
together  in  sue  h  a  manner  that  they  form  the  lower  berths, 
and  unfolds  from  the  w.ill  and  roof  of  the  car  a  lunnber  of 
s.\ing  sofa  arr.uigcuieiits,  hanging  with  sloiit  metal  conls.  wliic  li 
form  the  'a|iper  tier  of  berths.  'I  he  bedding,  kept  in  closets 
at  either  <.-m\  of  tiie  carriage,  i-.  then  iiiacle  up  in  the  berths, 
cairtains  are  hung  up  in  front  of  eac  h  lierth,  and  the  whole  is 
complete.  The  larger  jiart  of  these  cars  ha\e  the  passage-way 
running  through  tlie  c  enlre.  In  th.it  c.ise,  there  are  compart- 
ments for  ladies  and  fimilies.  shut  off  by  light  door.s,  'I'he 
very  best  form  of  sleeping  car  on  which  I  have  travelled,  had 
the  passage-way  running  round  one  edge  of  the  carriage  inside; 
the  body  of  the  vehicle  was  cut  tiii  into  "state  rooms,"  like 
the  (al>ins  of  a  ship,   with  lour  berths  in  each.     These  cars 


lint  tc)  our  route.  \Ve  left  Jer-cr  (.'ity  by  the  Central 
Railroacl  of  New  Jersey,  and  p.i^sed  through  much  of  ;!ie 
best  portions  of  that  once  well-abused  State,  New  Jersey 
has  not  a  rii  h  soil,  though  its  plodding  settlers — mostly  Ger- 
mans— have  inacle  it  a  perfei  t  garden.  The  farms  and  farm- 
houses have  a  very  luiglish  air  about  them,  and  the  usual 
gaunt,  uglv  rail  fence  of  the  l''iiled  States  in  general,  is  here 
represented  by  veritable  hedges,  'J'he  New  Jersey  farmers 
have  not  had  an  enviable  reputation  ;  aot  merely  was  the  State, 
as  a  sl.ite.  behind  the  rest  in  education  and  general  aclvance- 
nienl.  but  the  hard,  rough  cc;untry  yield  ■'!  its  produce  so 
reluc  tanlK,  that  its  inhabitants  were  almost  necessarily  close 
and  illiberal,  'I'h.inks  to  railroads,  and  all  the  social  amenities 
which  follow  in  their  wake,  New  Jer.sey  is  fast  losing  its  old 
reputation,  formerly,  indeed,  a  New  \'orker,  going  to  this 
State,  said  lie  was  "  leaving  the  United  Slates  ;"  and  a  Jersey 
man's  first  \isit  to  the  nielroiiolis  w.is  recorded  as  a  new  arri\al 
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in  Amurica  !     TlK'y  were  loukcd  iipuii  as  out^iiilcrs,  having  no 
part  in  the  {.real  L'nion. 

'rile  "  Allcntown  route "  passes  tliroiigli  some  very  in- 
teresting and  grand  scenery  in  tlie  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
the  railroad  shows  many  triumphs  in  engineering  matters. 
'I'heie  are  numert)us  lengthy  tininels,  and  the  road  makes  at 
one  point  a  most  reniarkable  and  circuitous  cmve,  known  as  the 
"  Horse-shoo  15en<l."  Locking  across  the  ravine,  one  may  see 
a  freight  train,  whidi  is  really  following  one's  own  train,  Init 
which  appears  to  be  proceeding  in  an  entirely  diflerent  direction. 
The  route,  moreover,  passes  through  the  barren  but  valuable 
district  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields,  and  near  the  spot  where 
'■ile"  was  lirst  struck.  There  i.s  much  valuable  tini!)er  in  this 
country,  but  little  land  .suited  for  agricultural  jjursuits. 

U'e  reached  Pittsburg  (the  most  important  city  on  this 
route  between  \ew  York  and  Chicago)  about  twelve  o'l  lock 
a.ni.,  the  first  ilay  out.  Pittsburg  is  a  great  iron  manufacturing 
city,  and  is  one  of  the  most  old-fashioned  places  in  the  United 
States.  One  sees  there  those  old  red  brick  houses  which  some 
fancy  are  only  to  be  found  in  England,  and  many  of  i!.'  streets 
are  narrow  and  tortuous.  The  city  occupies  a  basin  among 
the  liills,  and  might  be  picturesciue,  if  the  clouds  of  soot  and 
smoke  whi(  h  envelop  it  on  all  sides  gave  one  a  chance  of 
seeing  it.  Like  ISirminghain  and  Manchester,  it  is  given  up 
exclusively  to  the  utilitarian  ;  the  beauty  of  the  three  streams— 
the  NFonongahela,  Alleghany,  and  (Ihio — which  meet  beside  it, 
is  almost  destroyed  by  dirty  manufactories,  dust  and  ash-hea]is, 
coal  barges,  dusky-looking  steamers,  and  general  confusion. 
"At  Pittsburg,"  says  an  American  writer,  "the  god  of  iron 
has  constantly  a  thousand  altars  blazing  to  his  honour."  .Vnd 
the  general  feeling  of  the  traveller,  as  he  hurries  away  from 
this  unattractive  town  will  be  expressed  ii  la  Ward,  ''  Let  them 
blaze  I" 

.\n  hour's  stoppage  for  dinner,  and  wc  were  again  on  our 
way  -ill  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  W.ayne  Railroad,  bound  for 
the  '"(lardeii  City,"  Chicago.  For  a  few  miles  tlie  roa<l  passes 
througli  long  lines  of  iron  works,  and  then  emerges  on  the 
Ohio  river,  passing  through  one  of  the  most  charming  countries 
in  America.  Long  stretches  of  natural  greensward,  rising  in 
the  distance  into  hill  and  mountain  ;  cosy  farm-houses  nestling 
among  orchards  and  gardens;  handsome  villas  and  country 
houses  ;  rafts  of  timber  almost  as  big  as  those  famous  Rhine 
rafts,  floating  la/ily  down  the  stream,  make  up  a  delightful  and 
C'er  varied  scene.  I'-ven  the  barges  and  wheezy  old  steam- 
boats we  thought  so  ugly  at  Pittsijurg,  there  are  almost  pic- 
turesi[ue. 

Night  and  early  morning  found  us  in  Indiana,  a  country 
whic:h  cannot  be  honestly  recommended  to  the  emigrant  in 
search  of  a  home.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  swampy  land,  and  the  peo])!e  of  Indiana  are  known  to  be 
among  the  most  shiftless  and  dejected  in  the  United  States. 
"  Fever-'n-ager"  is  common  among  diem  ;  it  is  a  di.strict  of 
frogs,  green  pools,  stagnant  water,  misery,  and  discontent. 
Nor  is  that  portion  of  Illinois  through  which  the  line  passes 
east  of  Chicago  very  miu  h  better. 

We  reached  Chicago  at  about  nine  a.m.  on  the  second  day 
from  New  York.  Time,  thirty-six  and  a  half  hours,  including 
five  stojipages  fcjr  meals;  distance,  nine  hundred  miles.  The 
time  has  since  been  cjuic  kened  t<j  thirty-two  and  a  half  hours. 
Chicago  is  the  New  York  of  the  West — if,  indeed,  it  may  now 
be  calle<l  of  the  West  at  all — and  bnldlv-  asserts  that  the  time 


is  not  distant  when  it  will  be  the  metropolis  of  the  country. 
However  this  may  be,  it  now  boasts  over  a  <]uarter  of  a  million 
inhabitants,  and  its  streets  are  thronged  with  busy  crowds  and 
rattling  eiiuiiiages.  Cobden's  advice  to  a  friend  about  to  travel 
was  (in  substance),  "Whatever  else  you  see  in  the  United 
States,  visit  Niagara  and  Chicago."  While  San  Francisco  is 
a  rival  to  the  Clarden  City  in  rai)id  increase  of  population,  the 
latter  may  lafely  boast  that  she  has  the  "livesi"  population 
of  any  city  of  the  United  States.  .\nd  she  knows  it.  If  there 
is  any  place  in  the  world  where  unlimited  brag  is  the  order 
of  tlie  clay,  it  is  Chicago.  .At  the  recent  celebration  at  the 
com|)letion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Illinois  senator  (Mr. 
Judd)  remarked  that,  "  Chicago  was  one  great  terminus  of  the 
road,  and  that  New  Y'ork  was,  geograjihically  speaking,  out 
in  one  corner,  ami  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  eonsei/iience /"  Such 
statements  from  public  men  are,  however,  simply  nonsense. 

'I'he  i)0|iulalion  of  Chicago  was,  in  iS2<j,  thirty  jiersons  ; 
in  1839  it  was  a  small  town  containing  4,200  souls;  in  1849 
it  had  risen  to  2.5,047  ;  and  in  1859  to  go,ooo  ;  we  have  no 
statistics  for  the  year  1869,  but  in  1868  the  census  gave  242,383. 
Wliile  other  cities  in  the  United  States  during  the  recent 
c  ivil  war  lluctuated  very  considerably,  Chicago  grew  steadily. 
Forty  years  ago  the  place  was  unknown  except  as  a  government 
post.  At  the  commencement  of  this  century  a  meandering 
creek — marked  by  an  Indian  name,  "  Chaguoa,"  on  the  ma[)s, 
and  said  to  mean  one  of  two  sweet  things,  "wild  onion"  or 
''skunk" — alone  marked  the  spot  now  covered  with  gigantic 
granaries,  distilleries,  elevators,  and  warehouses  of  white  marble. 
The  site  was  first  occui)ied  in  1S04,  when  the  United  States 
(lovernment  erected  Fort  Dearborn  there,  and  garrisoned  it 
with  .about  fifty  men.  .\  few  Indian  traders  then  slowly  gathered 
round  tlie  spi>t.  The  position  was  occu[iied  in  peace  till  181 2, 
when,  the  war  breaking  out  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  evacuate  the  fort.  The  commander,  Ca[)tain 
Heald,  w.as  directed  to  distribute  the  government  property 
among  the  Indians,  and  then  to  marc;h  his  company  to  Fort 
W.iyne.  Knowing  the  Indians — t)ie  Pottawatomies — to  be 
hostile.  Captain  Heald  only  distributed  the  clothing  and  pro- 
visions among  them,  throwing  the  guns,  powder,  and  whisky 
into  th(;  river.  The  garrison  took  up  its  line  of  march  on  the 
15th  of  August,  under  the  escort  of  some  friendly  Miami 
Indians,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Pottawatomies,  and  were  immediately 
deserted  by  their  escort.  The  little  band,  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded, capitulated  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be 
spareil.  They  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  were  marched  back 
to  the  fort.  .\  number  of  them  were  treacherously  killed  after 
their  surrender,  and  the  fort  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the 
Indians.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1S16.  .Many  Indian  troubles  kept 
the  garrison  for  several  years  in  a  constant  sLate  of  excitement. 
In  1832  northern  Illinois  was  scoured  by  the  redskins,  and 
the  settlers  were  forced  to  llee  to  Fort  Dearborn  for  safety. 
The  city,  '  owever,  owes  its  first  real  permanent  establishment 
to  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  which 
connects  the  great  chain  of  lakes  with  the  Mississipiii. 

How  far  the  city  had  advanced  in  1S34  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  in  that  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  de- 
liberately resolved  to  borrow  the  vast  sum  of  sixty  i/ol/ars,  for 
the  purpose  of  c  pjning  streets.  In  1835  the  same  council 
plunged  further  into  the  vortex  of  debit  and  credit,  by  bor- 
rowin;;  82,000  (,C\°°)  f'""  municipal  purposes.      .\nd  now  the 
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city  has  six  huiuiirJ  miles  of  si(lo-\v;ilks  ami  iwvc'meiits. 
and  has  eleven  and  a  half  mile;;  of  wharves.  'I'he 
original  site  of  Chii  ago  was  little  better  than  a  swamp ; 
the  buildings  in  some  streets  have  been  raised  above  their 
original  level  several  times,  and  even  large  stone  and  brick 
erections  were  so  elevated.  The  largest  hotel,  the  "Sherman 
Hou.se,"  was  raised  in  this  manner,  without  disturbing  the 
inmates. 

AVho  has  not  heard  of  the  tun'.iel  which  brings  into  Chicago 
the  pure  water  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  a  point  some  two  miles 
out  from  the  shore  ?  This  work  is  an  engineering  trium|)h 
in  its  way,  and  occujjied  about  two  years  and  a  half  in  its 
construction.  In  the  lake  a  huge  triple  crib,  or  coffer-dam, 
of  immense  strength,  built  on  shore  and  tlo.ited  out,  was  sunk, 
to  rest  on  the  bottom,  and  firmly  moored.  Within  this  a 
similar  strong  iron  cylinder  was  forced  down  into  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  and  pumped  dry,  and  then  the  construction  of  the 
tninel  proper  commenced  at  both  ends.  The  tunnel  has  a 
clear  height  inside  of  five  feet  two  inches,  and  is  constructed 
of  brick.  Work  was  carried  on  tlay  and  night,  and  when  the 
two  sets  of  workmen — one  building  from  the  shore,  the  oUier 
from  the  crib  in  the  lake — met  in  the  centre,  the  variation 
from  perfect  accuracy  in  the  meeting  of  the  two  sections  was 
only  nine  and  a  half  inches  horizontally  and  one  inch  per- 
pendicularly. Very  powerful  engines  and  pumps  throw  this 
water  to  all  points  in  the  city.  Chicago  also  boasts  some  ex 
tensive  artesian  wells. 

Chicago  possesses  a  magnificent  obscr\'atory,  and  also  a 
small  ''Academy  of  Sciences,"  which  owes  its  successful  estab- 
lishment to  the  late  Major  Robert  Kennicott,  who  took  )\irt 
with  the  writer  of  the  jircsent  narrative  in  the  explorations 
organised  in  Alaska  for  the  Russo-Amcrican  telegraph.  This 
institution  has  very  important  collections,  and,  among  other 
objects,  possesses  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  fount!  near  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  The  "(Jarden  City"  possesses  12O  churches 
and  chapels,  and  it  is  now  so  much  a  railway  centre  that  no 
less  than  250  trains  leave  and  arrive  tlaily. 

Grain,  and  grain  alone,  was  the  foundation  on  which  all 
this  prosperity  was  built.  In  183S  the  fust  shipment  of  wheat 
(some  seventy-eight  bushels)  w:\s  mai.c  "om  this  city,  now  one 
of  the  greatest  wheat  markets  in  ihc  world.  In  the  season 
1S66-7  the  total  .amount  of  gram  and  Hour  shipjied  from 
Chicago  was  over  21.000,000  bushels.  The  hog-curing  and 
]iacking  business — one  growing  out  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
country  in  grain  and  Indian  corn — is  a  most  important  one. 
As  many  as  1,033,118  hogs  were  shipped  from  Chicago  in  the 
season  of  1867-8.  Beef  is  also  largely  cured,  mainly  for  the 
Knglish  market. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  emigrant  to  learn  that,  in  spite 
of  the  vast  ipiantity  of  land  in  Illinois  and  neighbouring 
States  now  under  cultivation,  a  consiilerable  amount  is  still  on 
sale.  The  Illinois  Central  Railway  Company,  for  example,  is 
now  offering  800,000  aces  of  land  for  sale  at  from  %i  to  $1; 
(pajjer  money  215.  to  36s.;  per  acre — some  few  tracts  being 
held  at  higher  jirices.  This  land  lies  on  a  line  of  railway 
(Cairo  to  Dunleith,  with  a  branch  to  Chicago),  and  in  no  case 
is  over  fifteen  miles  from  the  road  itself.  If  cash  is  paid  there 
is  a  discount ;  if  imrchased  partly  "  on  time,"  the  settler  jiays 
six  jier  cent,  interest  with  his  instalments.  'I'lierc  are  many 
other  companies  offering  land  obtained  under  siniil.ir  ciri  um- 
stanccs.     The  United  Stines  Government  giants  large  sections 


of  public  land  to  railroad  companies,  and  the  value  of  the 
land  (as  well  as  of  the  alternate  sections  retained  by  the 
Government)  is  of  (ourso  much  enhanced  by  the  construction 
of  an  iron  road.  Chiiago  is  a  good  central  sjiot  for  the 
intending  settler  to  make  a  halt ;  he  will  readily  acciuiie  infor- 
mation at  the  various  companies'  offices. 

Chicago  is  ))urely  a  business  community,  and  tlie  cin  lun- 
stance  influences  the  manners  of  its  iuh.ibitanl.s.  '1  he  |)eople 
bustle  along  the  streets,  hustling  the  foot  i)assengers  off  the 
pavements  without  a  woril  of  apology,  lieing  familiar  with  the 
deference  usually  shown  to  ladies  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  .States  (and  especially  in  my  jiresent  home,  .San  Francisco) 
I  was  astonished  to  find  that  in  Chicago  the  men  never  vacated 
a  seat  in  the  street  "cars"  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentler  sex. 
Business  is  the  universal  theme  of  conversation,  in  street,  hotel, 
theatre  ;  .and  in  die  intervals  before  church  service  one  hears  a 
good  deal  abcit  real  estate,  the  grain  market,  i.'\:c.,  even  if  it  is 
carried  on  in  a  whisper.  The  ladies  ])ossess  the  same  "  go- 
ahead  "  appearance,  and  are  altogether  too  masculine  for  the 
writer's  taste.  The  climate  is  execrable — or  something  else  is 
execrable — for  the  complexion  ;  sallow  men  and  women  are 
th  nile,  not  the  exception.  I'"ortunately,  the  laws  on  the 
suLjject  of  divorce  are  very  facile  in  their  operations  in  Illinois. 
A  countryman  wandering  near  one  of  the  courts  recently  was 
surrounded  by  the  touts  of  several  legal  establishments,  who 
addressed  him,  "  Want  a  divorce,  sir?  Divorce  in  ten  minutes, 
sir  !"  and  so  on.  Legal  separations  arc  obtained  in  most  of  the 
States  more  readily  than  with  us.  A  lady  recently  got  a 
divorce  on  the  ground  "  that  her  husband  was  a  fool !  "  a  suffi- 
cient reason,  one  would  think.  Another  obtained  a  similar 
separation  "  because  her  husband  used  unkind  language, 
and  compelled  her  to  black  his  boots."  In  Indianopolis, 
recently,  a  licence  for  marriage  was  gmnted  to  a  joung 
couple — both  considerably  under  age — who  had  each  been 
once  m.arried  and  once  divorced  before.  The  fact  is,  that 
marriages  are  often  contracted  loosely  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  leads  to  a  corresponding  amount  of  divorce.  I 
rccenUy  saw  a  notice  of  a  marriage,  where  the  parties  were 
joined  by  the  parson  in  the  high  road,  and  did  nut  even  dis- 
mount from  their  horses.  The  usual  time  for  marriages  in  the 
United  States  is  the  evening,  the  clergyman  attending  at  the 
house,  or  often  in  the  hotel.  A  San  Francisco  newspaper 
inserts  "  Divorces,"  in  the  column  with  "  births,"  and  "  deaths, 
iS:c.  Iiut  it  is  just  to  add  that  thousands  of  Americans  dis- 
approve of  the  haste  in  which  divorces  are  granted,  and  that 
the  facilities  differ  greatly  in  the  various  States  and  territories. 
In  Indiana,  recently,  a  new  law  makes  it  a  penal  offence  to  pro- 
cure divorces  for  jiersons  not  actually  residents  ;  and  I  saw  a 
case  (juotetl  the  other  day,  where  a  lady  was  dismissed  from  a 
church  of  which  she  had  been  a  member,  for  having  obtained 
a  permanent  separation  from  her  husband  "  without  a  Bible 
cause." 

But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  Chicago — noting,  by  the  way, 
that  although  she  brags  so  muci;  about  the  I'acilic  Railroad, 
.•'Imost  the  only  gap  on  that  great  highway  occurs  in  that  city. 
One  has  to  take  carriage  or  omnibus  between  the  two  railroad 
termini.  There  will  be  several  routes  avail.ible  from  Chicago 
to  the  Missouri  River  this  autumn.  When  I  jiassed  through 
there  was  but  one,  the  "  Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail- 
road;" that  mad  will,  however,  remain  the  favourite,  as  it 
is  the  most  direct  route  possible.     This  ride  of  over  500  miles 
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—  iiKido  ill  tH-LMity-hnir  lioiirs — i)asscs  throuL;li  the  riilicst 
[irairio  di^trii  ts  of  Illinois  aiiil  Iowa,  wlicic  in  suuinKr  llic 
golden  crops  wave  for  miles  on  miles  in  nnbroken  sui  <  e>sion. 
After  seeing  this  country  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  jirosperity 
of  Chicago.  'I'he  settlements  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
])art  evidentU'  ]iros|ierous.  Some  few  show  signs  of  decay; 
the  towns  have  moved  on  i-omewhere  else.  One  thing  is 
noticeable  in  spring  in  (|uite  a  niunber  of  them  ;  th.U  the  main 
street,  cut  up  by  the  wagons  anil  cattle,  is  often  a  long  mud 
slough  diffic  ult  to  traverse,  e.\cept  by  creeping  roinul  the  edges. 
In  one  such  city,  the  town  council  recently  deliberated  whether 
they  should  plank  the  road,  or  present  a  jiair  of  top  boots  to 
every  male  inhabitant.  The  boots  had  it.  We  stopped  at  three 
of  these  little  settlements  fur  meals.     iJo  not  imagine  that  the 


crossed  the  "  father  of  Waters,"  the  mighty  Mississippi,  by  a 
wooden  bridge  a  mile  long,  but  the  temporary  briilgc  of  the 
Missouri— between  Council  lilufl's  and  Omaha — had  been  swejit 
away  by  the  ice.  A  grand  iron  bridge  is  now  in  the  (omse  of 
construction  at  this  jioint,  and  it  will  be  the  largest  on  the 
great  river.  There  will  be  eleven  sp.uis  of  250  feet  ea(  h  ; 
elexen  iron  tubulir  piers,  and  one  of  stone.  The  oper.ition  of 
sinking  the  immense  tubes  for  the  foundations  has  been  com- 
nieiiceil  on  the  Council  iJluffs  (Iowa)  side  of  the  stream.  The 
first  tube  was  sunk  through  more  than  .seventy  feet  in  sand  and 
clay,  reaching  at  length,  at  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  below  the 
surface,  the  solid  rock. 

Council  Iihifl's  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Kaihvay,  and  until    the   great   bridge   abovc- 
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repasts  out  there  are  anything  ajiprnaching  those  one  expects  ! 
to  get  at  home,  or  that  every  item  is  diligently  charged.  'J'hat 
system  uoulcl  ne\er  suit  the  American  iieojile.  The  charge  is 
75  cents  to  J^i  a  head  (say  about  Js.  3d.  to  3s.),  and  one  sits 
down  to  a  regular  "  square"  meal — as  a  good  repast  is  called 
all  over  the  we>t.  The  meals  have  a  family  likeness ;  eggs 
and  hot  cakes  at  bre.ikfast,  pie  at  dinner,  and  preserves  at 
sujiper — mention  of  these  items  alone  enables  yoii  todetermi.ie 
the  particular  repast.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
coffee,  but  there  was  abundance  of  good  meat,  vegetables,  \r., 
although  it  was  yet  quite  early  in  the  season.  The  days  of 
beans  and  bai  on,  and  saleratus  bre.id  are  past,  at  le.isi  for  the 
ir.iveller  on  the  great  highway  to  the  I'.ii  ific.  At  a  large 
number  of  these  halting-places,  the  r.iilroad  companies  have 
built  col  imodious  liotels,  in  nearly  all  cases  directly  on  the 
platform  of  the  st.ition. 

Detween  the    towns  of  Tulton    and    Clinton  the    railroad 


mentioned  is  finished,  the  Missouri  will  lie  crossed  as  before  by 
steam  ferry-boats.  'I'here  is  no  delay  or  inconvenience  of  any 
kind.  AVe  got  out  of  the  railway  cars,  mounted  one  of  the 
many  omnibuses  wailing  at  the  station,  and  were  conveyed  to 
the  water's  edge,  where  a  liulVing,  whee/y,  but  large  steamer 
look  us  on  board  bodily — vehicles,  horses,  b.iggage,  and  all — 
and  landed  us  directlv  at  Omaha,  the  same  omnibuses  deliver- 
ing each  and  all  of  us  at  die  doors  of  our  res]iective  hotels  in 
that  city. 

The  Missouri  at  Omaha  is  a  l.irge  stream,  but  otherwise 
is  one  of  the  nuuldiesl,  shallowest,  most  shilling,  and  utterly 
unreliable  of  any  in  the  world,  'i'he  channel  to-day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  not,  shifting  ijiiickly.  Sand-banks  ap|iear  one 
hour  and  are  gone  the  next. 

The  morning  after  I  arrived  in  Omaha,  there  was  a 
good  story  in  one  of  t!;e  local  papers  illustrating  these  facts  ; 
'•A  man,"  said   the    veracious   chronicler,   "about   si.x  miles 
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aliovo  licrc,   ( amc  to    tlio   rivcr-liank  with  a  (Iffincd   idea  of  500  miles  distant  I  and  ( )inaha  itsi:lf  strongly  olijeits  to  lieing 

crossing  to  the  other  side.     He  expected  to  liave  loimd  a  boat  spoken  of  as  in  "the  Far  West.'     The   leading  imirn.d  s.iy^ 

or  a  plank,  hut  l)i)lh  were  wanting.       While   cogitating  on   the  that  it  "  is  the  point  at  which  travellers  gather /v ///,• //,;/,.,,,■ 

pros|iect  of  a  walk  down  here  to  take  the  steam  ferry,  he  saw  a  0/  i^oiiij:;    Wat."      Where    is    the    West    n(j\v?     'J'he     I'ac  ifu- 

sand-bar  beginning  to  wash  out  into  the  stream.     .\  htige  and  Railroad— sj^aking  of  it  as  it   is  underslond   in   the   riiiicd 
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valiant  idea  struck  him,  and  he  made  for  the  sand-bar.  States — does  really  commence  at  Omaiia.  Thence,  it  now 
Jumping  on  it,  he  kept  up  a  dead  run  and  followed  it  over  to  \  stretches  in  one  unbroken  line  to  Sacramento,  California,  a 
the  other  shore.     His  feet  were  a  litde  wet,   but   our  btest    distance  of  1,727  miles. 

bulletin  reports  that  he  is  doing  well."  The  "  Big  ^[uddy,"  !  Before  this  reaches  the  reader's  eye,  in  all  probability 
as  the  Missouri  is  iiopularly  called  at  Omaha,  furnishes  a  the  connection  by  rail  will  be  completed  with  San  I'Vancisco. 
constant  string  of  petty  "  items  '  for  the  press  when  times  \i  present  the  legislative  and  commeriial  cajiitals  (;f 
are  dull.  ;  Calitbrnia  are    partially  united  by  rail,   about  a  third  of  the 

(.'hieago  now  speaks  of  Omaha  as  one  of  its  suburbs — only    journey  being  accomplished  by  steam  boat.     There  are  also 
VOL.  li,  50 
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steamers  doing  the  complcle  distance.  Omaha  lias  now 
16,000  i)eoi)le,  and  is  growing  rapidly.  'I'hc  tity  boasts  twelve 
cluirihes  and  clia|)els,  at  one  of  whii  h  |iowswcre  solj  by  aiiclioii 
on  the  Sal'kit/i,  before  I  got  there,  for  ^zoo  (^'.50)  [iremimn. 
There  are  several  places  of  amusement — a  (lerman  tea-gardens 
among  the  rest,  and  an  "  Academy  of  l'"im, "  the  latter  a  very 
sweet  plate  inileod.  It  boast  three  daily  pipers  and  a  (C.erman) 
wev.'k!y,  whose  editors  naturally  hate  eac  h  other  like  poison. 
Oiie  gently  insinuates  that  the  other  is  a  '■  moral  hyena,  whose 
foul  and  festering  tongue  drops  gall  and  aquafortis  !  "  The 
A'lliraska  City  JVcws  spoke  of  an  Omaha  paper  in  the  following 
terms  during  my  st.ay  :—"  Ordinarily,"  said  this  newspaper, 
"  the  intellectual  |)abulum  furnish  .  to  the  reader  in  daily  and 
weekly  journals  is  called  in  the  newsixiporial  (!)  world  '  matter.' 
But  the  Omaha  RfpiMiuin  of  die  isth  of  April,  1869,  contains 
about  seven  columns  which  is  not  ordin.ary  '  matter ; '  it  is 
'pus  I'"  An  Omaha  paper  has  established  a  department  for 
"betrothals."  The  only  remaining  chance  seems  to  be  to  set 
aside  a  column  for  "  flirtations  1  "  The  language  of  the  Western 
Press  is  usually  more  forcible  than  elegant.  An  editor,  writing 
an  article  on  the  necessity  of  planting  trees  in  Nebraska,  said, 
"  H — 11  is  treeless :  if  you  would  avi)id  a  resemblance  to  the 
nether  regions,  plant  trees  at  once  by  the  hundred  !  ' 

Some  idea  of  the  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  land  in  this 
neighbourhood  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  "  home- 
stead "  five-acre  lots,  two  miles  from  Omaha,  are  ofl'ered  at 
$225  (paper  money  about  £i■^)  per  acre.  'I'here  is,  however, 
plenty  of  government  and  railroad  land  to  be  obtained,  the 
first  at  81  25  cents.  (4s.)  an  acre,  the  second  at  from  $3  to  f  15 
(9s.  to  45s.)  an  acre,  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  city. 
Nebraska  Territory  has  now  about  60,000  to  70,000  of  jiopu- 
lation,  and  is  becoming  rapidly  settled  throughout. 

The  Union  Tacific  Railroad  Company  (the  company  which 
built  -,c'est:uar<{,  and  not  the  Central  Pacific  Company  of 
California,  which  forms  the  Californian  end  of  the  line) 
has  at  Omaha  extensive  machine  shoi)s  and  "car"  building 
works.  Some  of  the  railway  carriages  turned  out  by  them 
are  very  splendid  examples  of  this  kind  of  vehicle.  Hut  the 
traveller  who  loves  his  ease  should  always  take  a  "  sleeping- 
car  "  ticket  :  it  is  very  difficult  to  sleep  in  an  ordinary  carriage, 
besides  which,  people  are  constantly  entering  and  leaving 
at  intermediate  stations.  'l"he  country  through  which  the 
Pacific  Railroad  passes  after  leaving  Omaha  is  a  very  pleasant 
one.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Platte  (which, 
with  its  branches,  is  crossed  and  re-crossed  half-a-hundred 
times),  the  Klkhorn,  Loup  Fork,  and  Papillon  Rivers,  is  un- 
doubted. 'I'he  Platte,  though,  for  any  other  purpose  than 
irrigation,  might  as  well  be  dry.  It  is  unnavigable  even  for 
those  American  llat-bottomcd  steamers  which  are  said  to  get 
along  with  the  help  of  a  "  moist  surface  or  a  smart  dew."  There 
are  niiny  thriving  towns  in  this  portion  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
of  which  Fremont,  Columbus,  and  North  Platte  take  the  lead  ; 
and  in  spite  of  a  variable  and  uncertain  climate,  and  the 
periodical  invasions  of  devouring  grasslioppers  or  locusts,  to 
which  the  districf  's  subject,  there  are  many  inducements  to 
cause  the  settler  to  take  up  land.  The  Nebraska  corn  and 
wheat  are  famous,  and  sell  at  higher  rates  than  those  of  most 
other  loi-.dities.  There  is  about  200  miles  of  good  coiiiitry 
through  which  the  Pacific  Railroad  passes  before  it  reaches  the 
"  plains  "  jirojier. 

But  when  the  plains  are  reacheil,  the  scene  changes.     It 


would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  barren,  worthless  country 
than  that  through  wliicli  the  Pacific  Railroad  passes  for  the 
following  700  miles,  li.iy.ird  Taylor,  indeed,  told  us  not  long 
ago  "  that  there  is  no  .'Vnierican  desert  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,"  ,."d  it  has  been  the  fashion  lately  to  write  \\\i 
this  desolate  country,  where,  in  truth,  the  settler's  hair  rapidly 
turns  grey,  or  falls  out  from  the  influence  of  the  alkali  wlii(  h 
lies  bleaching  in  the  sun,  making  the  country  often  resemble 
a  badly-frosted  cake.  The  very  railway  cars  do  not  escape 
its  influence.  They  are  spotted  with  a  saline  efflorescence, 
and  their  paint  and  varnish  r.ipidly  peel  off.  I  am  well 
aware  that  in  L'tah  the  industrious  Mormons  have  utilised  an 
eiiually  alkaline  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  might  be 
freely  forgiven  all  their  sins  if  they  would  turn  round  and 
make  this  desert  to  "  blossom  as  the  rose."  The  eye  gets 
wearied  with  these  eternal  plains ;  with  the  dreary  waste  of 
sand,  which  is  "  not,  however,"  as  poor  Ward  said,  "  worth 
saving;  where  we  did  not  even  see  the  little  Injiens  trundling 
their  war-whooi>  on  the  horizon ; "  and  where  the  larger 
animals  ])eculiar  to  the  district,  the  buffalo  and  bison,  are 
rarely  seen.  The  progress  of  the  iron  road  has  frightened 
them  fiirther  south,  and  they  only  appro.ach  it  when  they  want 
to  rub  and  scratch  themselves  against  the  telegraph  poles— the 
only  use  they  have  discovered  for  them.  The  fleet,  prong-horned 
antelope  may  still  be  seen  in  herd.s,  flying  from  the  new  monster 
of  the  plains  ;  the  wolf  looks  on  from  a  respectful  distance,  and 
the  prairie  dog,  safe  in  his  worthlessness,  knowing  that  he 
can  hide  himself  in  his  hole  at  any  moment,  is  about  the  only 
animal  that  does  not  flee  the  presence  of  man.  As  the  Irish 
teamster  .said,  "  Dead  oxen  are  almost  the  only  signs  of  life" 
on  the  plains.  The  skeletons  of  poor,  overworked  horses  and 
mules  lie  everywhere  bleaching  in  the  sun,  nor  are  human 
remains  wanting.  I  observed  many  such  from  the  windows 
of  our  railw.iy  carriage — probably  the  result  of  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  "  .shooting  aftairs  "  which  disgraced  the  construc- 
tion camps  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  where,  as  I  was 
credibly  informed,  there  would  often  be  some  disturbance  of 
the  kind  every  night  for  weeks  together. 

"  The  wide  plains,"  says  a  recent  American  writer,  "  whic  h 
slope  imperceptibly,  regularly  upwards  from  the  bluffs  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  unlike 
any  other  region  of  earth.  They  l.ibour  under  a  chronic 
deficiency  of  backbone.  Rock,  to  be  sure,  is  sometimes  to 
be  seen  here  in  places,  but  very  rarely,  save  in  the  'buttes,' 
or  perpendicular  faces'  of  hills,  which  are  mainly  confined  to 
the  vicinity  of  mountains,  and  are  obviously  a  modern  product 
of  sun,  and  rain,  and  wind,  out  of  the  mingled  clay  and  sand 
which  forms  the  subsoil  of  this  region."  These  buttes,  constantly 
?een  at  various  points  along  the  railroads,  often  assume  very 
curious  forms.  Here  is  one  having  the  form  of  a  church  ;  a 
second  resembling  a  dial,  the  support  washed  down  to  a 
column  of  limited  size  ;  a  third  resembles  a  human  head,  or 
that  of  some  animal  ;  and  so  on.  They  were,  for  the  overland 
emigrant,  landmarks  of  importance.  After  passing  rapiilly 
over  this  desolate  country,  my  opinion  of  the  fortitude  and 
perseverance  of  the  old  emigrants  and  pioneers  who  stniggled 
through  sand  and  s.age  brush,  through  creeks  and  rivers,  often 
unable  to  get  water  at  all.  or,  obtaining  it,  found  it  absolutely 
undrinkable,  has  been  raised  to  a  high  |)oint. 

Nor  must  the  reader  im.agine  that  because  the  railroad  is 
finished  the  wagon  trains  are  a  tiling  altogether  of  the  past. 


FROM   OCKAN   TO   OCKAX. 


It 


Many  settlers  have  not  the  money  to  send  their  wagons, 
horses,  and  household  gods  by  tr.iin,  and  jjrefer,  therefore,  to 
follow  the  old  style,  taking  twenty-five  days  to  accomiilish  as 
niiK  li  as  the  railway  trains  will  make  in  a  single  day.  The 
"prairie  schooner,"  as  the  emigrants'  wagon  has  been  long 
jokingly  named,  will  not  be  obsolete  for  many  a  day.  The 
great  curse  of  the  plains  throughout  each  summer  is  drought, 
"  No  rain,  or  next  to  none,  falls  on  them  from  May  till 
October,  liy  day,  hot  suns  bake  them  ;  by  night  lierce  winds 
sweep  them,  parching  the  earth  to  cavernous  depths,  withering 
the  scanty  vegetation."  Annually,  too,  antl  often  more  fre- 
quently, the  prairie  fires  desolate  the  face  of  the  plains.  There 
is  so  little  poetry  in  this  desert,  that  the  writer  welcomed  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  these  great  conll.igrations,  witnessed  from 
the  railroad.  It  was  night.  The  de\oining  flames  ran  with 
wonderful  r:ipidily  through  the  rank  grass  and  sage  brush,  and 


a  "reservation"  of  these  people.  From  nomadic  Indians 
they  have  become  a  comparatively  agricultural  ami  sedentary 
race,  and  are  now  [lerfei  tly  peaijable.  The  most  dangerous 
tribes  of  the  plains  are  the  Cheycnnes  (C'liiens)  ami  the  .Siouv, 
to  which  allusion  will  be  m.ide  subseipiently.  Several  minor 
outrages  have  been  < ommitted  by  them  litely.  Last  May 
they  attacked  a  party  of  white  men  in  Kansas,  and  succeeded 
in  killing  three.  After  a  tough  figlit,  the  Indians  gathered 
round  their  prisoner,  shouting  ami  d.uu  ing  with  sav.ige  glee. 
They  took  the  white  men's  .scalps,  and  taunted  Doran,  the  only 
survivor  and  their  prisoner,  by  slapping  him  in  the  face  with 
them.  The  Indians  did  not  escape  unhurt ;  seven  of  their 
number  were  killeil  ami  three  wounded.  They  threatened  their 
prisoner's  life,  and  tried  to  terrify  him  by  brandishing  their  knives 
and  tomahawks  close  to  his  head  ;  but  he  kept  cool.  Doran 
at  length,  after  travelling  some  time  with  them,  hit  upon  a 
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the  lurid  fire  made  the  nearer  settlers'  homesteads,  the  occa- 
sional trees  and  knolls,  stand  blackly  up  against  the  light. 
A  canopy  of  smoke  hung  over  all,  wafting  away  to  the  horizon; 
the  stars  looked  cahnly  down,  and  all  nature  was  still,  forming 
a  scene  not  easily  forgotten.  When  the  better  portions  of  the 
prairie  are,  by  the  p;  -r-ss  of  settlement,  protected  from  this 
"  inundation  of  fire,"  large  numbers  of  trees,  mostly  oak  and 
hickory,  spring  up  spontaneously.  These  trees  have,  perhaps, 
been  for  years  struggling  to  exist  previously  ;  but  there  was 
life  remaining  in  their  roots.  Twenty  years,  an<l  these  "thickets 
will  be  forests."  *  With  the  forest,  too.  will  come  a  grateful 
moisture;  and  districts  hitherto  considered  worthless  may 
become  of  considerable  value. 

The  reader,  accustomed  to  read  much  of  the  Indians  in 
the  "  Far  West,"  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  a  journey 
of  3,500  miles  (including  my  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City),  I  did 
not  see  over  fifty  Indians.  In  the  streets  of  Omaha,  a  few 
painted  and  befeathered  Pawnees  loitered,  oflTering  mocassins, 
and  elaborately-worked  "fire-bags,"  and  tobacro-poui lies  for 
sale.  In  the  neiglibourhood  of  Columbus  (Nebraska)  there  is 
•  .SVi"  I).iy,int  Tiiylor's  "Colonulo." 


plan  of  escape.  He  had  in  his  pocket  a  small  case  of  medi- 
cines, among  which  were  a  couple  of  phials  of  tincture  of  opium, 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  mixing  it  with  some  brandy,  of 
which  he  had  a  small  supply.  Watching  his  opportunity,  he 
accomplished  his  object,  and  then,  turning  to  his  captors,  pre- 

j  tended  to  drink.  One  of  them,  seeing  it,  rushed  forward,  and, 
snatching  it  from  his  hands,  took  a  good  draught,  and  then 
l)assed  it  round  the  cin  le.  In  a  short  time  it  worked  like  a 
charm,  and  they  were  all  fast  asleep.  Doran,  helping  himself 
to  what  provisions  he  could  find,  mountetl  his  horse  and  got 
away.  Next  day  he  succeeded  in  reaching  a  U.S.  (lovernment 
post  at  Medicine  Uluflfs,  after  which  he  was  safe.  A  party  of 
emigrants  have  been  attacked  recently  when  passing  with  a 
wagon-train  across  the  plains  near  Kearney  (Nebraska).  In 
Kansas,  recently,  two  railway  trains  have  been  run  off  the 
track  by  Indians,  who  removed  the  rails  .and  spikes.    Although 

I  an    Indian  war  was  waged  recently  against  all  these  hostile 

;  tribes,  as  yet  they  are  unsubdued. 

I  Hitherto  the  P.ac  ific  Railroad  has  escaped,  the  only  damage 
to  it  having  been  attempted  by  white  men.     lUit  the  Indians 

j  attacked  one  of  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Co.'s  overland  coaches  in 
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1867;  mill  wc  m:iy  yet  learn  of  similar  outrages  in  con- 
nt'ition  with  llic  L'niun  I'ai  ilk  Railniad.  As  it  was,  tliat 
lonipany  lost  several  civil  engineers  by  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  wlien  tlie  |ireliniiiiary  surveys  were  being  made.  'I'iie 
Indians  at  the  t'.dirornia  end  cil"  tlie  line  atlemjited,  it  is 
said,  on  one  occasion  to  "lariat  a  locomotive"  iiy  stretch- 
inn  -t  ''<"■''  across  the  track,  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  tliem 
holding  it  fast  on  either  side.  The  gymnastic  feats  performed 
by  them  when  the  red-eyed,  snorting  monster  came  dashing 
along,  are  said  to  have  exceeded  tliose  of  any  circus  in  the 
world. 

I'resident  (Irant  is  now  attempting  a  new  Indian  policy. 
'There  is  to  lie  a  jiermanent  commission  of  citi/tens  for  the 
management  of  Indian  affairs,  a  body  having  supreme  control 
over  all  agencies,  the  purchase  of  goods  for  Indian  grants,  and 


so  fordi.  The  executive  authority  will  be  jiLu  ed  ni.iinly  in 
the  hands  of  the  military,  though,  strangely  enough,  ( Irant  has 
placed  (ertain  states  and  territories,  iniluding  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  part  of  Indian  territory,  under  the  control  of 
(Juakers.  '•  I'm  ! "  cried  a  big  chief  of  the  Arapahoes, 
"(Quakers  no  good  :  iieaj)  water;  no  whisky!" 

The  intentions  of  llie  United  States  government,  in  them- 
selves e.Ncellent,  have  been  too  often  fruslratecl  by  tiie  Indian 
"  agents,"  who  sold  the  red  men  goods  sent  as  jiresents  from 
Washington,  drew  the  salaries  of  mechanics  sujijiosed  to  be 
provided  expressly  to  teach  the  Indians  ;  and  generally  grew 
ricli  on  ajiparently  small  incomes.  The  Indian  h.is  had  much 
reason  to  complain ;  nevertheless,  he  is  doo  and  his  only 

chance  now  is  to  settle  down  and  cultiva'  .e  reservations 
liro\ided  for  each  tribe  by  the  government. 
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TIic  Nile  Vallcv  above  Kliayfinn. 


\o  river  in  the  world  equals — none  ran  jirctcnd  even  to  rival 
—the  Nile  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  claims  which  it 
makes  on  the  interest  and  attention  of  mankind.  Its  lower 
valley  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  civilisations  of  the 
world,  and  the  remains  of  temples  and  pyramids  even  now  are 
im|)ressive  in  '.heir  ruined  maiesty.  Of  its  iip]ier  valley,  draining 
a  widely  extended  and  barbarous  region,  very  little  is  known, 
but  "hat  little  leads  us  to  desire  an  increase  of  our  knowledge. 
The  mere  geographical  jieculiarities  of  the  Xi)e  are  sufficient  to 
excite  vivid  interest,  even  apart  from  tlie  human  associations  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made. 

from  the  .Atbara  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distani  e  of  1,200 
miles,  the  mystic  river  flows  on,  causing  a  green  belt  to  make 
its  ajipearance  in  the  arid  region  of  nordicrn  Africa.  No 
tributary  joins  its  waters  tlirough  all  this  distance,  and  no  rain 
falls  in  this,  whic  li  is  one  of  the  dryest  districts  of  the  worlil. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  mystery  of  the 
source  of  its  shining  waters,  with  their  annual  inundation,  to 


wlii<li  all  the  fertility  of  Egypt  is  due,  should  be  one  \vhi(  h. 
since  the  earliest  iieriod  of  the  world,  men  have  endeavoured  to 
fathom  ?  To  l-'.nglishmen  is  due  the  credit  of  having  jiene- 
trated  the  mystery,  so  far  as  the  veil  has  yet  been  removed 
Bruce  discovered  the  source  of  the  I'.lue  Nile ;  Spekc  and 
('■rant  found  out  the  great  Victoria  N'yanza,  and  liaker  the 
Albert  N'yanza,  the  companion  lake  to  the  latter.  These  gre.U 
lakes — vast  inland  seas — lying  under  the  e(|uator,  in  a  latitude 
where  no  other  such  bo('_,  of  wafer  is  found,  give  rise  to  the 
\\'hite  Nile,  lalled  also  the  White  River,  or  the  Rahr-el-Abiad. 
But  from  the  equatori.al  lakes  to  the  junction  of  the  Atbara. 
there  intervenes  a  region  cnibra(  ing  nearly  eighteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  this  (ountry,  forming  an  immense  basin  of  drain- 
age, Jiresents  features  dift'ering  very  remarkably  from  those  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Nile.  Vast  rivers  flow  into  the  Nile 
as  tributaries  both  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the 
mountains  wliicli  bound  the  basin  recede  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  river. 


Tin-,   SUM  VAI.I.KV   AlinVK    KHARITM. 
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On  the  oastLTii  side,  the  Aliyssinian  talilo-lanil  and  the  White  Nile 
ranges  nf  whidi  tlie  vast  peaks  of  Keiiia  and  Kihniandjaro  are 
two  summits,  (loiir  down  their  waters  to  tlie  Nile;  but  tn 
the  west  the  mountains  tiiat  give  rise  to  tlie  great  tributaries 
from  that  side  are  as  yet  undetenniiied,  while  the  heights  to  the 
south,  near  which  are  found  the  great  lakes,  represent  the  half 
fabulous  nioinitains  of  the  moon. 

I'he   lilue    and  White    Niles    meet    at    Khartum,  a  town 


region,  are  sent  from  Khartum  a<  ross  the  country 
to  different  |ila(es.  Some  are  sent  to  Seuaar,  others  to  ports  on 
the  Ked  Sea,  wluMK  e  tliey  are  shipped  for  Arabia  .md  I'ersia, 
while  others  fmd  their  way  to  C.uro,  and.  indeed,  to  all  plan-, 
in  the  slave-dealing  Kast.  To  put  a  .sto|i  to  this  tralfi(  is  one 
of  the  first  obje(  ts  of  the  e\pedilion  on  whiih  Sir  .Simikl 
llaker  (we  may  now  say  Baker  I'ashal  is  now  engaged  ;  ,ind 
it  is  especially   in  the  lour.iry  drained   by  the  White  Nile — 
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whoso  existence  and  prosperity  are  the  result  of  the  trade, 
legitimate  and  illegitimate,  of  the  While  Nile.  Ciiim  arabic. 
senna,  hides,  and  ivory  are  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  trade 
of  Khartum,  to  which  these  articles  arc  brought  from  the 
Soudan.  Some  ivor_\ ,  of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,000,  comes 
from  the  White  Nile  region  to  Khartum  ;  but  the  great  trade 
of  the  town  is  in  slaves — a  trade  of  "  kidnapping  and  murder." 
In  this  hateful  traffic  Syrians.  Copts.  Turks.  Circassians,  and 
even  a  few  ICuropeans  are  engaged.     The  slaves,  caught  in  the 


that  is.  the  country  between  Khartum  and  the  Albert  X'\anza 
— tiiat  his  delegated  power  will  be  exercised. 

In  a  previous  number  of  the  "  Ii.i.u.stratkd  Travkls  "  a 
short  notice  of  this  expedition  has  been  given  ;  an<l  it  is  now 
jiroposed  to  show  with  fuller  detail  the  jieculiarities  of  the 
Nile  in  its  ujiper  course,  esjiecially  in  that  jiortion  which  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  was  unable  jiersonally  to  explore,  on  his  former 
great  journey. 

From  Assouan,  in   Kgypt,  to  Khartum,  at  the  junction   of 
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the  White  and  Rliie  Niles,  tlie  course  of  the  river  is  intemipteil 
hy  six  ( atarai  ts  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  wliiih  yet  otVer  no 
insuperalile  ()l)sta(.ie  to  the  i)assage  of  ho.its  or  of  steamers  of 
light  ilr.iuglit.  In  f.K  I,  steamers  frnin  tlie  Mediterranean  have 
as(eniled  tlie  Nile  even  as  far  as  (iomlokuru. 

Khartum  itself  stands  on  a  ]'lain,  hardly  raised  ahove  the 
level  of  the  river  at  its  highest,  and  is  therefore  oieasionally 
ilooded,  Above  Khartum  this  llatness  continues,  anil  where 
the  Soliat  from  the  east,  and  the  triliutary  from  the  Dalir-el- 
da/al  on  the  west,  enter  the  Nili-.  the  eountry  presents  the 
appearanc  e  of  a  vast  marsh,  through  whose  wide  desolation 
hoats  pass  day  after  day  among  the  floating  water-plants  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  river.  This  extensive  tlat  contains  j 
slight  depressions,  whi(  h  form  great  lakes  during  the  wet 
season,  and  sodden  marshes  in  the  dry  weather ;  one  of 
these  pirioili(  ;d  lakes  figures  on  some  maps  of  Africa  as  Lake 
No,  or  Nouaer.  Masses  of  reeds,  water-plants,  and  cane-like 
water-grass  are  found,  and  the  beautiful  Init  gloomy  papyrus 
rush  grows  to  so  great  a  height  that  Sir  S.  ]!aker  measured 
some  stalks  eighteen  feet  above  the  water. 

'I'he  voyage  through  these  swamps  is  tedious  and  me- 
lancholy beyond  description.  Ikfore  reaching  (ionilokoro,  the 
nwrshes  on  either  side  of  the  river  give  place  to  dry  ground  ; 
the  banks  rise  to  a  height  of  four  feet  abo\e  the  water-level, 
and  (ioiidiikoro  itself  is  on  I'iriii  soil,  raised  twenty  feet  above 
the  river-level.  droves  of  citron  and  lime,  the  remains  of 
trees  planted  by  a  mission  which  fonnerly  existed  at  Gondo- 
koro,  are  to  be  sjcn  aiiuing  the  few  ])oor  huts  whidi  constitute 
the  station  ;  but  the  ( hange  from  the  llats  and  marshes  of  the 
Nile  is  most  refreshing,  and  the  green  trcs  scattered  over  the 
landscape,  together  with  the  distant  mountains  which  bound 
the  hori/on,  please  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  who  has  just  left 
the  tedious  land  of  swamps  behind  him. 

Above  C.ondokoro,  and  thence  to  the  great  lakes  under  the 
equator,  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  elevated, 
rising  from  3,000  to  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean  ;  while  some  of  the  peaks  of  the  mountain  ranges 
attain  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet.  The  whole  of  the  country  to 
the  east  is  weU  wooded,  fertile,  abounding  in  anini.d  life.  The 
elephant  and  girafl'e,  the  buft'alo  and  the  antelo|)e,  are  found  in 
great  .abundance  in  this  country.  Through  this  region,  Sir  S. 
Baker  and  his  brave  wife  made  their  journey  to  the  Somerset 
river,  which  connects  the  \'ictoria  with  the  Albert  lake,  and 
from  the  Albert  they  returned  to  (Ionilokoro,  but  not  by  the 
river  itself,  and  only  partially  along  its  banks.  p"rom  Gondo- 
koro  to  the  Albert  N'yanza,  no  vessel  has  as  yet  navigated  the 
Nile  waters  ;  and  though  it  is  tolerably  well  known  what  will  be 
found  there,  yet,  doubtless.  Sir  .Samuel  liaker  will  find  some 
difficulties  before  he  is  able  to  launch  his  vessel  on  the  broad 
waters  of  the  great  inland  sea  which  he  was  the  lirst  to  make 
known  to  us,  and  wliich  he  hopes  to  reach  again  during  the 
present  winter. 

When  at  Magungo,  near  the  nortliern  end  of  the  I^ke 
Albert  N'yan/a,  liaker  could  see  the  Nile  issuing  from  its  low- 
banks  encumbered  wilh  reeds,  and  llowing  through  the  Koslii 
and  Madi  countries.  Crossing  the  country,  he  again  stnick  the 
Nile  where  the  Un-y-.\ma  flows  into  it,  through  a  beautiful, 
p.irk-like  country,  in  latitude  3"  32'  N.,  near  the  spot  to 
wlii'  h  Signor  .Miani  had  come  from  (ionilokoro  in  a  previous 
year.  Here,  from  a  summit  which  rose  about  .Soo  feet  above 
the  Nile,  could  be  seen  a  long  rea<  li  of  the  rivir.     "  From  our 


elevated  point,"  says  Sir  S.  Itaker,  "  we  looked  down  upon  a 
broad  sheet  of  unbroken  water,  winding  through  marshy 
ground,  flowing  from  W..S.\V.  The  actual  breailth  of  clear 
water,  independent  of  the  marsh  and  reedy  banks,  was  about 
400  yards  ;  but,  as  usual  in  the  deep  and  flat  portions  of  the 
White  Nile,  the  great  extent  of  reeds  growing  in  deep  water 
rendered  any  estimate  of  the  [lositive  width  extremely  vague. 
We  could  discern  the  course  of  this  great  river  for  about  twenty 
miles,  and  distinctly  Irai  e  the  line  of  mountains  on  the  west 
bank  that  we  had  seen  at  about  si\ly  miles'  distance  when  on 
the  route  from  Karuma  to  Shoo.u  .  .  .  Having  from 
Magungo,  in  kit.  2°  16',  looked  u|)on  the  course  of  the 
river  far  to  the  north,  from  the  high  luss,  our  [iresent  point, 
in  hit.  3"  34'  N.,  we  now  comprised  an  extensive  view  of  the 
river  to  the  south ;  the  extremities  of  the  limits  of  view 
from  north  and  south  would  almost  meet,  and  leave  a  mere 
trifle  of  a  few  miles  not  actually  inspected." 

A  great  part  of  this  country  was  flat  and  marshy  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  ;  but  opposite  the  summit  from  which  the 
extensive  view  above  menlior.ed  was  obtained,  there  rises  the 
peak  of  Gebel  Kookoo  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Nile;  and  where  the  two  ridges  approach,  they  form  a 
ravine  into  which  the  Nile  enters  after  passing  througli  the  nat 
country  to  the  south.  Here  the  river  is  no  longer  calm;  its 
course  is  broken  by  many  islands,  then  it  becomes  a  roaring 
torrent,  and  passes  through  a  narrow  gorge,  between  perpen- 
dicular clifls,  with  a  tremendous  current,  forming  in  one  place  a 
cataract  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  high.  The  ravine  through 
which  the  Nile  flows  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  de|)ressed 
about  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 

From  this  gorge  to  Gondokoro,  the  Nile  w.as  not  exjilored 
by  Sir  S.  liaker;  but  the  explorations  and  journeys  of  Dr. 
Alfred  Peney,  a  French  savant,  have  shown  that  cataracts  and 
rapids  present  obstacles  in  at  least  four  places  between  Mount 
Kookoo  and  Gondokoro. 

On  the  20th  of  Febru,ary,  1861,  Dr.  Peney  set  out  from 
Gondokoro  on  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  journeys 
which  he  made  in  the  Nile  region.  His  object  was  to  try 
whether,  by  means  of  boats,  which  had  been  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  M.  de  Bono,  he  could  surmount  the 
rapids  which  had  arrested  the  progress  of  all  i)receding  cxpe- 
;  ditions.  M.  de  Bono  allowed  him  to  employ  the  two  boats 
which  he  had  had  constructed  for  the  purpose.  This  journey 
was  intended  to  be  jireparatory  to  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance, though,  alas  for  science  I  it  was  the  latest  in  which 
'  Dr.  Peney  was  engaged. 

I         Two  F'.uropean  merchants,  of  whom  M.  ile  Bono  was  one, 
accompanied   Dr.    Peney  on  his  expedition,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  taken  from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  on  his 
;  return  to  M.  Jomard,  or   M.    M.alte-Brun,   and    published   in 
1863,  under  the  direction  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

"  Our  flotilla  conducted  us  in  three  days  (after  leaving  Gon- 
dokoro) to  the  cataracts — or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  rapids 
— of  DjcndokyGarbo.  At  this  place  a  group  of  islands  and 
rocks  divides  the  river  into  several  branches.  Following  the 
advice  of  the  natives,  we  entered  the  most  easterly  and  ap- 
parently the  narrowest  of  these  canals,  in  place  of  following  the 
western  branch,  explored  before  us  by  the  different  boats  of 
the  government  and  others,  who  had  trieil  without  success  to 
find  a  jiass.age  through  the  shoals.  M.  Miani,  the  latest  ex- 
jV.orer  of  this  region,  luul  failed  the    preceding    year    in    his 
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attempts,  and  he  li.id  been  obligdl  to  leave   the   water  and 

jontinue  his  journey  l)y  land. 

"The  ro  lie  followed  \>y  onr  flotilla— lh:it  U  to  say,  the 
eastern  (anal  of  whit li  I  have  .spoken — was  traversed  without 
great  (liHi(  iilty,  an<l,  after  half  an  hour  of  effort,  we  passed  the 
rapids  of  Djendoky-darbo.  I  ouyht  to  say,  however,  that  to 
Kurmn.int  the  ohstades  with  (,'reater  case,  wc  had  taken  the 
precaution  of  lightening  our  boats  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
<argo  and  crew. 

"Three  miles  above  Djendoky  (larbo,  we  reached  new 
rapids — those  of  TeremoGarbo.  'I'he  latter  jjresented  much 
more  serious  obstacles  than  the  former,  and  it  was  only  after 
two  days'  continuous  efforts  th.it  we  succeeded  in  surmcmnlin^' 
them.  The  rapids  of  Teremo-Clarbo,  allhmigh  muih  larger  and 
more  difficult  to  surmount  than  those  of  Djendoky-Clarbo,  only 
occupy  a  space  of  about  800  yards.  The  distance  ui  the  first 
rapids  to  (londokoro  is  nine  leagues. 

"Above  Teremodaibo,  the  river  resumes  the  aspect  which 
it  had  below  the  rapids,  and  preserves  the  same  appearance 
as  far  as  the  village  of  'Jamboiir,  in  the  district  of  Makedo. 
'J'hcre  we  expected  to  find  more  serious  obstacles  than  any 
which  we  had  previously  encountered.  Above  Tambour,  the 
river  narrows  considerably ;  enclosed  by  a  wail  of  rocks  and 
of  low  hills,  it  be<omes  both  deep  an<l  rapid,  and  can  only  be 
passed  by  the  help  of  numerous  and  strong  cables.  I'liliap- 
])ily,  our  ropes  possessed  none  of  the  requisite  conditions  for 
such  navigation ;  our  last  cable  broke  at  the  cataracts  of  Ma- 
kedo,  and  a  shock  which  happened  to  one  of  our  boats,  and 
which  was  followed  by  an  enormous  wave,  obliged  us  to  land 
as  quickly  as  jiossible  on  a  neighbouring  sand-bank.  This 
accident  made  it  inijiossible  for  us  to  continue  our  voy.age  by 
water ;  wc  therefore  left  our  flotilla  at  the  place  where  this 
happened,  and  faking  the  land  ro.id,  we  continued  our  explo- 
ration of  the  Ijorders  of  the  river. 

"  The  cataract  of  M.ikcdo  ( here  the  passage  merits  the 
name)  has  two  falls  of  water  nearly  seven  feet  in  height.  A 
canal  which  runs  by  the  side  of  the  river  and  parallel  wilh  it, 
and  which  has  cut  for  itself  a  bed  through  the  differently 
inclined  layers  of  stratified  rocks,  is  the  only  passage  prac- 


ticable for  sut  h  boats  as  ours.     We  shouid  h.ne  gone  by  this 
I  canal  if  the  accident  of  which  I  have  spoken  h.id  not  happened, 
and  it  is  by  this   ih.it  all  bo.ils  must  proceed  in  ]Ms>,ing  the 
'  catarai  t  of  .Makedo." 

I  'I'he  c.itaract  of  ^fakedo  is  situaleil  in  1  itilude  4^'  iS' 
t  N. ;  and  above  this,  for  a  ilistance  of  nearly  ten  miles,  the 
j  river  is  full  of  shoals  and  ra|iids,  one  of  the  most  dilticuli  places 
for  the  passage  of  boats  being  in  the  district  of  I'iiauioudj. 
I  The  Dji.imoudj  rapids  appeared  to  be  such  as  to  render  the 
jiass-ige  of  boats  very  ditru  ult,  if  not  impossilile  ;  and  beyond 
them,  the  Nile  is  eiicumbcreil  with  so  considerable  a  number 
of  gra.ssy  islands,  that  the  passages  Ijft  for  the  water  are  only 
about  a  yard  anil  a  half  to  rather  more  than  two  yards  wide. 
I''rom  the  Djiamoudj,  the  river  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Rego 
mountains,  whi<  h  termin.ite  in  the  peak  (iiiiri.  This  peak 
Dr.  I'eney  calculated  was  under  the  same  meridian  as  (ion- 
dokoro,  and  about  a  degree  of  latitude  to  the  south  of  it,  and 
he  mentions  that  according  to  native  reports,  at  the  foot  of 
this  mount  lin  (lat.  3"  2'  N.)  there  is  a  (onsiderable  cataract, 
beyond  v, hiih  the  river  disengages  itself  from  ihe  mountains, 
presenting  a  continuous  surface,  and  a  bed  free  from  shoals. 

Dr.  I'eney  did  not  reach  the  peak  Gniri,  as  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Ciondokoro  from  a  village  a  short  distant  e  to  the 
south  of  llie  rapids  of  Djiamoudj.  Nor  did  he  ever  accomplish 
his  intended  journey  farther  south,  for  he  died  of  fever  at  (ion- 
dokoro,  at  the  end  of  July  in  the  same  year,  i,S6i. 

This  account  given  by  Dr.  I'eney  shows  that  in  the  jiart  of 
the  river  which  Sir  Samuel  ]5aker  has  not  personally  exjilored, 
there  will  be  dilliculties  to  encounter  which  will  tax  all  his 
ingenuity,  ])atience,  and  daring. 

But  as  he  has  accomplished  harder  tasks  than  this  before 

'  '•■     he  no  doubt  will  surmount  these,  for  he  is  not   of  the 

i  la.iS  of  men  who  sec   "  lions  in   the  way "   when    he  has   a 

purpose  which  he  wishes  to  efte<  t.      Much  of  the  success  of  his 

efforts,  of  course,  will  depend  on  his  jiersonal  influence  ;  but  if 

i  he  .should  succeed,  he  will  not  only  put  down  the  slave  trade, 

I  but  he  will  secure  for  the  Viceroy  new  and  fertile  jirovinces, 

and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  bring  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile 

]  under  the  influence  of  an  advancing  civilisation. 


77/6'  A^avigatioii  of  ilic  Upper  Auiazous. 

In  recent  English  maps  of  South  America,  the  iiordi  or  the  left  ;  supcrint.'ided  by  missionary  jmcsts  and  scattered  civil  authori- 


bank  of  the  Uiiper  Amazons,  beyond  the  Brazilian  boundary, 
is  generally  marked  as  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuador. 
This  is  erroneous,  as  Peru  has  long  claimed  both  banks,  and 
has  exercised  her  claim  by  occupjing  them.  This  important 
possession  gives  Peru  the  free  use  of  a  channel  of  water- 
communication  with  Europe  by  way  of  the  great  river,  and  an 
outlet  to  the  productions  of  all  her  interior  territory  cast  of 
the  Andes — a  tract  of  level  country  of  most  exuberant  fer- 
tility, as  large  as  Erance.  These  trans-Andean  provinces, 
however,  have  until  recently  remained  in  their  jirimitive  wild 
condition  ;  the  dense  tropical  forests  with  which  they  are 
clothed  "iieing  abandoned  to  the  wild  anim.ils,  and  almost 
equally  wild  Indians,  who  here  and  there  occupy  small  villages, 


ties.  It  was  known  that  large  tributaries  of  the  Amazons 
flowed  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  the  last  ridges  of  which 
terminate  abruptly  like  a  huge  wall  within  an  easy  distance 
of  Lima ;  but  their  exact  direction,  or  navigability,  had  never 
been  ascertained.  The  subject  was  agitated  for  years  by 
some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  Republic,  and  a  brilliant  future 
prophesied  if  these  rivers  should  prove  navigable,  and  a  Euro- 
pean immigration  could  be  attracted  to  the  unoccupied  lands. 
A  port,  it  was  thought,  might  arise  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
east  of  Lima,  and  Peru  might  become  an  Atlantic  state  ;  the 
round-about  voyage  by  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
being  abandoned  for  a  direct  and  [ileasant  jourrtey  of  three 
thousand  miles  down  the  broail  river  to  the  Atlantic. 
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Wiiliiii  ilif  l.i>t  fiw  yi'.irs  tlic  .irnmiunts  ami  ilriMius  of 
ihi.'  |i.uii|ilili.l  .iiicl  m.'»s|i,iin.r  writers  nl'  l.iin.i  li.ivc  liccii 
ll^l^.•lu■ll  lo  liy  the  liovcriiiiiciit,  ami  actiw;  iiicaMircs  |iiir>iiiil  lo 
li.-<t  ill'.'  iJU-..-,iliililii.'i  iij'tlic  sitii.itiim.  'I'lic  t'ir>.l  sti'|i  t.ikcn  ".i-. 
Id  .iiraiigc  a  treat)  «!tli  llia/ii,  eiisiiriiiH  a  riglil  nr  mul  iIiumi 
the  i)c)rli<it\  (it'  the  river  liehmgiiig  t(i  this  eiii|me,  and  to  siil)- 
siilise,  111  itiiijiiiii  tiiiii  with  the  llra/ihali  (■uveriiiiieiit,  a  line  nf 
Miiall  steamers  to  ply  lor  Irall'h  on  the  I  piier  Ania/mi.^,  The 
rijiht  ol'  road  seein-i  to  have  lieeii  at  first  withhelil.  Imt  small 
steamers  of  Mjine  ,500  Inu-,  luirlheii  were  (ilaieil  on  the  ruer, 
siiiiported  liy  an  annual  i^rant  ol'  money  liy  the  nvo  powers, 
and  ran  regularly  from  1X54  to  iSjij  helweeii  Manaos,  on  the 
Kio  Neyro,  ami  Naiiia,  the  primipul  village  on  the  river  in 
I'erii,  perlorming  the  round  journey  of  2,(100  miles — that  is, 
l,joo  there  and  |ia<k  in  aliout  a  month,  or  eighteen  days  in 
,isi  ending  and  eight  day^  in  descending,  the  (  urreiit.     So  gre.it 


estaMish  .1  station  on  their  part  of  the  Ama/ons,  with  doik- 
Wdrkshops  ancl  m  k  liiiury,  lor  the  rep.i'r  of  ^e^•^els  in  the 
1  ountry,  .ind  to  serve  as  a  rentre  of  imliistry  in  the  wild  union. 
A  l.irge  st.iif  of  l''.ngli>h  niei  hani(  s  were  eng.igid,  ,ind  ,1  ilo.uing 
dot  k  and  several  sin.ill  river  steamers  Immglit  from  at  ros-,  liie 
.\llantii  on  hoard  l.iige  sailing-vessels.  One  of  these,  of  750 
tolls  liurtheii,  loiitaimiig  the  dm  k,  was  toweil  up  the  .\iii.i/ons 
and  s.ifely  moored  at  Iipiitos,  the  station  chosen,  in  .May,  1S65 
—  thus  proving  the  navigaliility  of  the  river  for  a  l.irge  se.i- 
going  vessel  a  distance  of  i,joo  miles  from  ii^  iiiouth.  It  is 
st.iteil  liy  .Mr.  I.  !■'.  Se.vrle,  the  ineilir.ii  oII'k  er  of  the  Hew 
est.ililishmeiit,  tli.it  more  th.in  se\enly  I'aiglish  niei  li.mii  ■,  .ire 
iiou  resident  .It  Iipiitos.  Ihe  two  l.irger  steamers  were  pl.ii  ed 
on  the  ruer  as  regular  liners,  plying  between  'rahating.i,  the 
Ih.i/ilian  station  on  the  frontier,  and  Viirimaguas  on  the  lliial- 
l.ig.i,  the  latter  pl.n  e  heiiig  ilist.int  joo  miles  lie)ond  I'luitos. 
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is  ihr  depth  and  volume  of  w.Uer  in  tl.e  mighty  stream,  that 
the  iiKiiuhly  or  lii  iiionihly  navigation  ■■.uffered  no  interruption 
diuing  these  )e,irs,  even  in  the  dryest  seasons.  The  treaty 
having  esiiired,  the  I'eruvians  |iro(eeded  a  step  further  in 
(.irrying  out  their  pl.ins,  liy  ordering  steamers  of  their  own 
from  l-aigl.md.  Two  of  these,  e.u  h  of  500  tons  Imrtheii  and 
150  111 irse-] power,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  .Vma/ons  in 
Ol  toiler,  1.S62  ;  hut  the  right  of  road  was  refused  liy  the 
ISra/ilian  authorities  at  Para,  the  capital  of  the  province  which 
includes  the  Lower  .\ma/ons,  and  it  was  not  until  .April,  iSCij, 
that  the  diflii  ulty  was  finally  overcome.  The  IinperiaUiovern- 
iiient  at  Rii;  Janeiro  had  liy  tliat  time  been  converted  from  the 
narrow,  e\(  liisive  policy  whic  h  had  so  long  held  sway  in  this 
great  empire,  a  legacy  l;eiiueathed  by  the  olil  rortuguesc 
domination,  the  last  relics  of  which  are  now  c.\|iiring  with  die 
advance  of  more  liberal  ideas.  Soon  after  a  fiirther  victory 
over  the  policy  of  e\i  lu>ion  was  obtained,  by  the  throwing 
open  of  the  .\ma/ons  to  vessels  of  all  nations,  by  enactment  of 
the  Imperial  .Vssenibly  of  Rio. 

The   Peruxian   Government  had  bv  this   time   resolved  to 


Mcmtime,  the  important  duty  of  exploring  the  tributary 
rivers  w.i^  not  fiirgolten,  and  the  I'leliminary  surveys  have 
already  resulted  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  of 
Lima,  in  so  far  as  discovering  that  the  great  southern  aflluent, 
the  I'layali.  with  its  western  tributary  the  I'ai  hitea.  and  theme 
the  Mayro,  were  n.ivigable  by  steamers  of  light  draught  to  the 
fijot  of  tlie  .\ndes,  within  about  220  miles  of  Lima.  'J'his 
remarkable  discovery  was  not  made  without  continued  eflbrt. 
and  encountering  great  danger  and  dilliculty — the  latter  not 
caused  by  ]ihysical  obstacles,  but  by  the  hostility  of  a  ferocious 
tribe  of  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  I'achitea. 

At  first  one  small  steamer,  the  riitiimayo,  was  dispatched 
on  the  errand.  Leaving  Iquitos  on  the  25th  of  June,  18O6,  it 
p.ossed  with  ease  up  the  deep  and  generally  trani|uil  waters  of 
the  lower  L'(  avali  (a  good  idea  of  which  river  is  alTorded  by 
the  ac  c  ompanving  engraving),  ancl  si.\ty  miles  up  the  I'achitea. 
It  was  then  brought  to  a  sto))  at  a  place  called  Chunta  Isla, 
in  order  that  some  damage  done  to  the  bottom  might  be 
repaired.  'l"he  gloomy  forests  in  this  neighbourhood  arc  in- 
h.ibited  by  the  Cachibos,  a  tribe  living  in  deadly  enmity,  not 
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only  with  the  wliitcs,  but  with   all   the  surrounding  Indians. 
Tlic   Putiimay,)  was    detained    here  several  days,  and  during 
this  time  a  deed  was  jierpetrateil,  revealing  the  treacherous  dis- 
jiosition  and  uneomiirouiising  hostility  of  those  |)eoplo  to  all 
comers.     The  commander  of  the  sti.-amer,  Don  Adrian  Vargas, 
took  a  boat,  witli  four  men,  down  the  stream  to  visit  a  clearing 
that   had  been  (lassed  the  day  before,  hoping  to  obtain  there 
some  fresh  provisions.     During  his  absence,  several  canoes  filled 
with  armed  Indians  |)assed  down  the  river,  the  savages  eyeing 
inijuisilively  the  steamer,  but  declining  all   the  overtures  made 
by  those  on  board  to  come  nearer.    This,  viewed  by  the  light  of 
subse(iuent  events,  was  supposeii  to  be  a  reconnoitring  party. 
The  next  day  a  single  unarmed  Indian  emerged  from  the  dark 
forest  on  the  river-bank,  directly  opposite  the  steamer,  and  made 
signs  in  a  friendly  manner,  as  though  inviting  the  crew  to  come 
on  shore.     After  some  hesitation,  the  two  ollicers  left  on  boivd. 
Lieutenant  Tavara  and  Midshipman  West  (the  latter  the  son  of 
an  Englishman  settled  in   I'eru),  took  the  only  remaining  boat 
and  crossed  to  the  bank.     There  was  less  ground  for  suspicion, 
inasmuch    as    travellers,    Peruvians   and   others,    ha<l    visited 
numerous    tribes    on    the   neiglibouriiig   rivers    Ucayali    and 
Huallaga,   without  meeting  with  anything  but  friendly  treat- 
ment.      However,    the    two   young   men    took   their   loaded 
revolvers  as  ;   precaution.      They  went  also  laden  with  various 
articles  suitable  for  friendly  trade  with  the  Indians.      Tiiree 
boys  belonging  to  the  steamer  accompanied   them.     Hauling 
the  boat  on  the  sandy  beach,  they  l"ollowt<l  the  Indian  into  the 
forest.     T'vo  or  three  others  soon  joined  them,  all  apparently 
friendly,  aid  they  walked  on.    At  length  the  officers  made  halt, 
and  taking  out  some  trinkets,  exhibited  them  to  the  Indians. 
At  this  juncture  the  bo).,,  who  had  remained   behind,  saw  a 
long  file  of  savages  threading  the  forest  between  them  and  their 
masters.     There  was  no  time  to  give  warning  ;  Tavara,  turning 
his  head,  saw  the  trap  they  had  fallen  into  ;  but  before  he  or 
his  companion  could  take  aim  with  their  revolvers  they  fell 
pierced   througli  by  the   long  bamboo  arrows  of  the  savages. 
The   boys  r.iu  b.\ck   for   their  lives,  and    reaching   the  river, 
plunged  into  it  and  swam  towards  the  steamer  ;  the  crew  after- 
wards pouring  a  volley  of  grape-shot  into  the  forest  where  the 
crowd  of  savages  now  appeared  baulked  of  the  rest  of  their  prey. 
The    expedition     possessed    no    means    of  avenging    this 
treachery,  or  even  of  penetrating  the  fltstnesses  of  tlie  savages 
to  recover  the  corfises  of  die  two   oflieers.      It   returned  to 
Iquitos,  and  a  second   and  stronger  force  was  dispatched  in 
December  of  the  same  year  (i,S66)  to  punish  the  Indians  and 
complete  the  exploration.      Three   steamers  (one  of  them  of 
500    tons)   were   sent,    with   fifty   soldiers,   and    a  number  of 
friendly  Conibo  Indians  to   act    as   guides — the   latter  being 
deadly  enemies  of  the  Cachibos. 

On  the  6th  of  December  this  adventurous  flotilla  arrived 
at  Ch'.mta  Isla,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Conibos,  the 
armed  force  was  landed  on  the  borders  cf  the  forest  in  the 
silenc"  of  night,  and  marchetl  through  its  shades  for  about 
nine  miles  to  take  the  village  of  the  savages  by  surprise.  Sud- 
denly they  ame  upon  a  small  clearing  with  a  number  of  huts 
ranged  aronml,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  kind  of  altar,  the 
horrible  use  of  which  was  aftcrw.irds  made  known.  On  the 
force  advancing,  a  number  of  Cachiljos  darted  out,  fiilly  armed  ; 
a  volley  was  fired  amongst  them,  and  many  fell ;  the  rest,  alarmed 
at  the  strange  soimd  of  the  fire-arms,  vanislieil  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  where  pursuit  was  impossible.      Two  women  and 


thirteen  children  were  captured,  but  no  men,  and  after  setting 
fire  to  the  huts  the  Peruvians  set  out  on  their  return.  Before 
they  had  reacheil  half-way  to  the  river,  they  were  assailetl  by 
a  shower  of  arrows  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  accompanieil 
witli  friglnfid  yells,  which  were  replied  to  by  a  continuous  fire  of 
musketry,  but  with  what  efl'ect  could  not  be  known.  In  this  way, 
continually  att.acked  by  arrows  from  invisible  assailants,  they 
at  length  regained  the  water's  edge,  several  of  their  number 
severely  wounded.  Even  after  embarking  the  infuriated  savages 
appeareil  in  force  at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  yelling  anil  bran- 
dishing ihei' weapons,  until  scared  away  by  rounds  of  grape-shot. 
The  death  of  the  ofiicers  being  thus  avenged,  and  a  severe 
lesson  taught  the  savages,  the  expedition  proceeded  up  the 
Pachitea.  The  spot  they  endeavoured  to  reach  was  the  port  of 
M.ayro,  a  place  which  the  English  Lieutenant  (now  .Admiral) 
Smyth  attempted  to  attain  in  1835,  coming  from  Lima,  with  the 
same  object  as  now  aimed  at  by  the  Peruvians — namely,  that  of 
discovering  a  line  of  navigation  from  Eastern  Peru  to  the 
.\tlantic.  It  w,is  found  that  the  large  steamer  Monma  could 
not  advance  nearer  th.ri  forty  miles  of  the  jilace  ;  but  the  two 
smaller  vessels  (sixty  tons  each)  got  up  in  s,afety,  with  the 
Prefect  of  the  .\mazonian  Province  of  Maynas  and  his  staff, 
who  proceeded  immediately  by  land  across  to  Lima  to  carry 
the  joyful  new.s. 

From  the  accounts  of  the  prisoners,  obtained  through 
interpreters,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  bodies  of  the  two 
officers  assassinated  by  the  Cachibos  were  eaten  by  them,  after 
being  rocasted  on  the  ,altar  in  the  centre  of  their  village.  It 
had  been  long  known  that  cert.ain  small  tribes  on  the  Upiicr 
.'Vmazons  were  cannibals,  and  this  event  only  supplied  fiuther 
confirmation.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  tribes  who 
thinly  jieople  the  leafy  wilderness  through  which  all  these  great 
rivers  flow  are  friendly,  or  at  least  not  hostile,  to  the  white 
settlers.  But  the  difference  existing  between  the  various  tribes, 
in  disposition  and  grade  of  civilisation,  are  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering that  they  all  present  the  same  ])hysical  features,  and 
belong  to  the  same  race.  Similar  contrasts,  however,  are  pre- 
sented among  the  tribes  of  North  America,  who  belong  to  the 
same  original  stock.  In  a  future  ^  ..rt  of  the  "  Illustrated 
Travels  "  we  hope  to  give  a  furtlier  account  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Amazons  and  its  tributaries.  The  Indians  of  the  .\mazons 
li.ave  been,  in  recent  times,  so  well-treated  both  by  Peruvians 
and  Brazilians,  and  gradually  brought  within  the  influence  of 
civilisation,  th.at  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  grand  scheme 
now  being  worked  out  by  Peru  must  entail  the  destine  tion 
of  a  whole  tribe  whicli  opposes  itself  to  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers. 

The  Ciovernmcnt  at  Lima  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the 
great  discovery  here  related  :  a  commission  of  engineers,  under 
Commander  Tucker,  was  dispatched  to  survey  a  road  through 
the  portion  of  unexplored  country  between  Lima  and  Mayro  ; 
and  another  expedition  in  one  of  the  small  steamers  was  sent 
up  the  main  river  L'cayali,  to  a.siertain  how  near  it  was 
navig.ible  to  the  city  of  Cusco.  The  road  from  Liina,  after 
crossing  the  Western  Cordillera,  descends  the  well  peopled, 
elevated  valley  of  the  upper  Huallaga  jiast  the  city  of  Huanuco 
to  Mufia,  and  thence  south-east,  partly  along  a  tributary  of  the 
Huanc.ibamba,  to  the  M.ayro.  Finally,  an  "Atlantic  port," 
under  the  name  of  Puerto  General  Prado,  destined,  perhaps, 
to  be  a  great  emporium,  has  been  founde<l  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mayro,  dist.mt  3,600  milts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons. 
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In  tlu'  course  of  my  wanderings  as  a  naturalist  amid  tlie  tropical 
riches  and  glory  of  Venezuela,  I  have  naturally  been  led  to 
visit  many  places  out  of  the  beat  of  the  ordinary  traveller,  and 
very  liiMe  known  even  to  the  Venezuelans  themselves.  One  of 
these  pLi'-es  was  a  semi-aciiiatic  village  of  the  (aiajiro  Indians, 
who  inhabit  chiefly  the  western  side  of  tlie  Oulf  of  Marvaibo, 
and,  besides  their  jiossessions  on  the  mainlan<l,  build  pile 
dwellings,  elevated  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  gulf  in  shallow 
jilaces  near  the  shore. 

H.iving  resolved  to  exjilore  the  neighbourhood  of  Merida, 
a  considerable  town  near  the  soudiern  coast  of  the  "  Lake"  of 
Maracaibo — which  is  no  lake,  but  the  inland  portion  of  the  gulf 
connectetl  with  the  outer  jiart  by  a  very  narrow  strait — I  was 
informed  tliat  the  best  and  ([uickest  way  thither,  from  Puerto 
Cabello,  was  by  sea  to  the  village  of  Maracaibo.  This  village 
is  situated  just  within  the  strait  leading  to  the  inner  gulf,  and 
I  was  told  that  it  was  not  lifficult  to  get  conveyed  thence  to 
any  part  of  the  sliorcs  of  the  lake,  and  from  the  landing-place 
obtain  mules  for  the  land  conveyance  to  Merida. 

The  winds  at  the  season  of  my  visit  were  favourable, 
blowing  steadily  from  east  to  west.  The  voyage  of  some  400 
miles  in  one  of  the  coasting  vessels  was  accomplished  in 
safety,  and  I  was  set  down  with  my  chests,  guns,  nets, 
anununition,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  travelling  naturalist, 
on  the  flat  shores  at  the  village.  There  was  nothing  here  to 
ini'.uce  me  to  prolong  my  stay  ;  the  country  was  a  level  plain, 
and  monotonous  both  in  its  scenery  and  its  vegetable  and 
animal  prodtictions.  In  fact,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  lake,  or 
"laguna,"  as  it  is  called,  of  Maracaibo  presents  a  similar 
as|iect,  the  land  not  being  elevated  more  than  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Numerous  species  of  cactus  of  fantastic  forms — ■ 
dwarf,  prickly  mimosas,  or  sensitive  ])lants,  whose  leaves 
shrink  at  the  touch  of  the  lumter  as  he  passes  by — and 
sever.d  other  plants  of  similar  api)carance,  characterise  the 
arid  landscape.  A  similar  vegetation,  it  is  true,  is  found  in 
the  s.mdy  coast  region  at  Coro,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  odier 
places,  but  it  is  here  of  much  less  vigorous  growth.  No 
sj)reading  tree  affords  welcome  .shade  and  protection  from 
the  glowing  sunbeams,  which  heat  the  ground  to  that  e.vtcnt 
that  it  burns  the  feet  of  the  tired  traveller.  A  naturalist  would 
make  a  grievous  mistake  to  select  such  a  [ilace  as  a  centre  for 
his  investigations.  The  i>roiluctive  country  lies  at  a  distance 
of  several  days'  journey,  and  the  whole  district  is  inhabited  by 
the  same  species  as  he  would  already  have  found  in  other  ]iarts 
of  die  coast  region. 

At  the  southern  end,  many  rivers  rising  in  the  slopes  of  the 
snowy  range,  from  100  to  200  miles  distant,  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  laguna.  The  princiiial  of  them  is  the  Ziilia, 
the  lower  course  of  which  flows  thrmgh  alluvial  flats  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  Here  the  glos.sy, 
broad-leaved  plants  of  the  AfaianUutiC  family,  and  the  slender 
towering  palms,  amidst  the  luxuriant  gree.iery  of  the  dense 
woods,  compensate  for  t'>e  flatness  of  the  landscape  ;  but  the 
country  is  too  unhealthy  to  make  it  prudent  for  a  naturalist  to 
stay  long  enough  to  investij     _■  its  fauna. 

Whilst  at  Maracaibo  1   took  great  interest  in  a  tribe   of 


Indi.ms,  who  inhabit  this  region,  theabove  p.  -nlioned  Ouajiros. 
A  few  halt-civilised  families  of  this  singidar  jieople  are  settled 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  town  of  Maracaibo,  and  I  made 
arrangements  to  pay  them  a  visit,  ^'()lmg  Indians  of  the  tribe 
are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  house  in  the  town,  employed 
as  domestic  servants  ;  the  lads  making  themselves  usclid  in 
carr;  ing  the  daily  supplies  of  water  for  domestic  (unsumiilion, 
and  other  similar  labours,  and  the  girls  working  in  the  kitchen, 
aiul  so  forth.  It  is  s.iid,  I  believe  with  truth,  that  these  boys 
and  girls  are  sold  by  their  trilie  when  verv  young:  they  seldom 
have  any  recollection  of  their  |iirents.  ']'he  Indians  them- 
selves are  quite  indejjendent  of  the  \'enezuelan  (iovernment, 
living  in  their  wild  district  free  from  th.c  trammels  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  obeying  their  own  chiefs.  It  is  not  safe  to  travel  in 
their  territory,  owing  to  the  jealousy  witli  which  they  regard  the 
settlers  ;  and  they  have  persistently  refused  to  ])art  with  their 
lands  on  peaceful  terms.  Their  mode  of  holding  comnuinication 
with  the  whites,  and  doing  the  little  trade  which  their  neces- 
sities require,  is  to  meet  the  trailers  at  stated  times,  at  a 
spot  near  the  town  of  Maracaibo,  where  the  \'cne/uelans  have 
constructed  fort.s,  or  rude  houses,  surrountit.!  by  wooden 
fences. 

Having  arranged  with  some  friends  to  ])ay  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  (Uiajiro  \illages,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Maraiaibo, 
we  set  off  one  bright  morning  on  horseback.  The  road  lay 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  in  a  northerly  dire(  tion  from  the 
town.  A  dense  fringe  of  margroic  bushes  skirted  the  swampy 
shores,  and  from  amidst  the  tlull  grc)- -green  undergrowth  the 
smooth  stems  of  coco-nut  palms  here  and  there  shot  up, 
supporting  their  gracelul  crowns  of  pinnate  leaves.  After 
a  ride  of  about  an  hour  anil  a  half  through  this  somewhat 
monotonous  scenery,  we  reached  a  jilace  where  the  coco-nut 
and  other  trees  grew  more  densely,  forming  a  pleasant  shady 
grove.  ^Ve  then  obtained  our  first  glimpse  of  the  \illage,  a 
sketch  of  which  I  ma<le  on  tlie  spot.  The  wary  Inili.ins  soon 
perceived  us,  and  two  men  ])ut  off  in  one  of  their  rude  boats, 
formed  simply  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  iKjllcjwed  out,  and  called 
cajucos.  On  landing,  they  asked  what  we  had  come  for.  A 
few  presents,  >vhich  we  had  brought,  and  the  fact,  which 
Indians  are  quick  to  jierceive,  that  we  were  not  Sjianiards  or 
Venezuelans,  ])repared  tlie  way  to  a  friendly  conversation, 
which  ended  in  the  men  consenting  to  gratify  our  curiosity  to 
see  their  marine  village  by  t.iking  us  over.  The  water  shallowed 
off  very  gradually  near  the  shore,  making  the  embarkation 
difficult  ;  but  this  was  overcome  by  the  Indians  taking  us  one 
by  one  on  their  shoulders,  and  carrying  us  to  the  boat.  Once 
embarked,  we  were  obliged  to  crouch  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cajuco,  and  remain  motionless,  the  least  movement 
threatening  to  capsise  the  crazy  vessel.  The  Indians  stood  one 
at  each  end,  and  projielled  the  boat  by  means  of  long  poles.  In 
this  way  we  progressed  pretty  rapidly,  btit  we  occasionally  got 
aground,  and  then  our  guides  had  .0  jump  in  the  water  and 
shoulder  us  over  the  obstruction. 

In  this  w.iy  we  reached  the  Guajiro  village.  Here  a  lively 
scene  presented  itself  The  houses,  with  low  slopin.,  roofs, 
were  like  so  many  little  cock-lofts  perched  on  high  over  the 
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sIkiHow  waters,  ami  thcv  were  connertcd  with  each  other  by 

means   of   liriilgcs.    iii„de    of  narrow  planks,   the  split  stems 

of     palm-trees.       As    we    apjiroaehed,    a    irowil    of    women 

anil    ( liildren   were   seen   scampering    over    these    bridges,    all 

apparently  trying  to  get  within  their  own  doorways,  so  as  to 

be  able  to  peep  freely  from  within  shelter  at  dieir  unwonted 

\isit()rs.       They  aiipe.ired   curious    to   know  which   liouse  we 

should  select  for  oiu-  first  visit  ;  but  scarcely  were  they  sati.s- 

fied   on  this  point  when    they   all  came    rusliing  towards  u.s, 

•  ind  in  a  few  minutes  we  had 

the  whole  population,  large 

and  small,  collected  round 

us,  staring  with  the  greatest 

eagerness.     W'c  were  then 

invited  to  enter  one  of  the 

huts.     To  do  this,  we  had 

to  perform  a  feat  worthy  of 

some   of  the    monkeys    in 

the  neighbouring  woods,  for 

we  had  to  climb  an  upriglit 

jjole   by  means  of  notches 

cut  into  its  sides. 

Each  ho  .se,  or  cock- 
loft, consisted  of  two  parts, 
the  pent-roof  shelter  being 
|)artitioned  off  in  the 
inidille  ;  the  front  a]iart- 
nient  served  the  double 
purpose  of  entrance  -  hall 
and  kitchen,  the  rear  apart- 
ment as  a  n  ception  and 
dwellinj  ('-.amber,  and  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
obser\e  how  clean  it  was 
kept.  The  floor  was  formed 
of  split  steins  of  trees,  set 
close  together,  and  covered 
with  mats.  Weapons  and 
utensils  were  jihued  in 
o'xier  in  the  corners,  and 
a  ijuantity  of  women's 
apparel  hung  on  cords 
stretd  cd  across  the  (  ham- 
ber.  the  clothing  consisting 
of  calico-print  skirts,  haml- 
kerchiefs,  &c.,  which  they 
we.u'  only  when  tliey  go 
on    a    visit    to    Maracaibo. 

( In  entering  we  s.it  down,  as  customary,  on  the  floor,  sur- 
niundi.'d  by  about  thirty  women  and  children,  squatted  on  their 
haunches,  the  few  men  present  standing  up  behind  the  rest, 
anil  tlie  whole  forming  a  crescent-shaped  grou]).  I  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  noticing  more  i.  losely  the  personal  appearance  of 
these  people.  They  are  an  athletic,  muscular  race,  of  a  darker 
and  at  the  same  time  ruddier  hue  than  other  .South  American 
Indians — the  Ch.iyinas  of  Caripe,  for  example.  In  other 
respect'--,  no  difference  of  physique  was  jierceptible. 

The  conversation  which  ensued  was  kept  up,  on  the  part  of 
our  hosts,  chiefly  by  the  old  women,  the  men  and  younger 
women  scarcely  speaking  at  all  -  the  latter,  in  particular,  lieing 
very  coy  and  modest,  with  difficulty  replying  in  a  few  words, 
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and  with  downcast  eyes,  to  some  flattering  remark.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  good  welcome  we  had  received  soon  became 
patent  ;  it  was  the  expectation  of  handsome  presents,  and  we 
soon  gratified  them  by  liberal  gifts  of  sundry  smalt  silver  coins, 
and  abundance  of  i  igars. 

I   m.ule   a   sketi  h   of  one  of   the  (luajiro   women    as   she 

appeared  attired  in  her  Sunday  best.      It  is  not  ,ui  uncommon 

sight  to  see  Indians  of  this  tribe  similarly  attired  walking  about 

[  the    shore    at    Maracaibo  ;    the   older   women    have    dresses 

of  similar  fashion,  but  of 
more  sombre  colours.  As 
to  the  men,  they  wear, 
when  away  from  home,  a 
kind  of  blue  shirt  and 
trousers ;  at  other  times 
they  go  almost  naked.  The 
occupation  of  the  men  is 
chiefly  fishing,  in  which 
they  i)ossess  great  skill.  A 
few  of  the  nati\-es  speak 
the  S|ianish  language,  but 
amongst  themselves  no- 
thing but  their  own  Guajiro 
idiom  is  used.  In  their 
address  they  are  manly  and 
self-confident.  They  do 
not  condescend  to  use  the 
third  person  singular  in 
speaking  to  white  men,  as 
is  customary  amongst  ecpials 
in  South  America,  but  ad- 
dress eveiy  one  as  "  thou." 
Unlike  mar-.y  other  tribes 
of  Indians,  they  have  a 
keen  sense  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  are  good  hands 
at  driving  a  bargain. 

T  gave  the  good-looking 
girl  who  sat  to  me  for  her 
IH.rtrait  a  dollar  for  her 
kin  Iness  ;  this  liberality 
ca  ised  me  a  great  deal  of 
tiouble,  for  I  was  after- 
wards pestered  by  a  whole 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  all  wanting  to 
grant  me  a  sitting  at  the 
same  i>rice. 
Vill.ages  composed  of  pile-dwellings,  such  as  that  I  have 
here  attempted  to  desciibe,  and  of  which  the  engravings  on  the 
next  page  give  a  fait'-.iul  representation,  are  numerous  along 
the  shores  of  the  great  Lake  or  Gulf  of  Maracaibo.  The 
positions  chosen  for  their  erection  are  near  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  and  in  shallow  waters.  The  piles  on  which  they  rest 
are  driven  deep  into  the  oozy  bottom,  and  so  firmly  do  they 
hold,  that  there  is  no  shakiness  of  the  loftily-perched  dwelling 
perceptible,  even  when  crowded  with  people.  The  advant.iges 
of  dwelling  in  houses  .so  situated,  in  a  hot  <limate  like  thi.s,  are 
very  great.  The  inmates  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  refresh- 
ing breezes,  whether  from  land  or  sea,  which  tem])er  so 
agreeably   tlie   sweltering  heats  of  tropical   America;   and  as 
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llity  pursue  t]ieir  in-door  avocations  they  are  soothed  by  .:ie  about  the  mouths  of  llie  Orinoco  and  the  Ani.i/ons.  Tiny  ire 
continual  nuinnur  of  the  waters  beneath.  Tlie  lovely  blue  the  invention  not  exactly  of  savayes.  but  of  tribes  of  men  in  ,i 
surface  of  the  lake,  with  its  sweei:s  of  shore  fringetl  with  green     very   [iriniitive    stage  of  culture.       Such,   probably,   were    llic 


THF.  Village  as  seen   from  the  shore. 
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woods  anil  distant  lines  of  jjalm-trees,  form  an  agreeable  land- 
scape. It  is  like  living  aboard  a  ship,  with  the  advantage  of 
solid  footing  and  facilities  of  going  ashore  whenever  one  wishes, 
rile-dwellings,  more  or  less  similar  to  these  of  Maracaibo,  are 
found  in  other  parts  of  South  America;  generally,  I  believe. 


jieople  who  lived  in  the  pre-historic  lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Our  visit  to  these  unsophisticated  people  at  length  came  to 
an  end.  \Vc  were  conveyed  to  the  shore  by  our  guides  of  the 
morning,  and  galloped  back  lo  Maracaibo. 
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A  yoityncy  on  the  Volga. — /. 


I!V    NICHOLAS    ROWE,    I!.A.    OXON. 


The  ancient  geogrni^hcrs  —  Ptolomy,  romiionius  Mela,  and  1 
others — were  unac<iiiainteil  witli  the  exact  course  of  the  Volga,  I 
which  they  called  ''the  (ireat  River."  Of  the  lieople  who  dwelt 
on  its  banks  they  knew  little  or  nothing,  and  contented  theni- 
selve.s  with  saying  that  it  passed  through  the  land  of  the 
Sarmatians  and  Si  ythians.  Ilerodotus.  however,  in  describing 
the  customs  of  the  Massaget  e,  and  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  at  their  hands,  is 
generally  considered  to  indicate  the  \'olga  under  the  name  of 
Ara.\is.  It  formed  from  the  earlie  t  times  an  important  line 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  Central  Asia  and  tlie  Black 
Sea,  and  was  also,  in  some  measure,  a  check  to  the  progress 
of  the  wandering  tribes  towards  the  colonies  on  the  Ku.xinc. 
Later,  the  i>owerful  kingdoms  of  the  Huns,  the  Hazars,  and 
the  I'ulgars  were  establislied  on  the  Volga.  The  power  of  the 
Dulgars  de<  lined,  owing  to  their  incessant  wars  with  the 
Russians,  which  are  remarkable  for  liaving  caused  tlie  removal 
of  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Russia  to  Vladimir. 
From  that  jieriod  the  Russians  commenced  fortifying  tlieir 
])ossessions  on  the  ^'olga,  and  gradually  made  themselves 
masters  of  its  whole  course. 

The  Volgn  issues  from  a  series  of  small  lakes  lying  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  the  Utasof  district, 
in  the  governm-'nt  of  Tver,  from  the  last  of  which — the 
\'olgo — it  takes  its  name.  Three  miles  below  is  a  lock,  and 
from  thence  to  Astrakhan  the  length  of  the  river  is  2,197 
miles.  It  first  becomes  navigable  at  the  town  of  Tver, 
where  it  is  200  yards  wide,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet 
dee]). 

It  was  at  Tsaritsyn,  300  miles  above  Astrakhan,  that  we 
first  made  the  accpiaintance  of  this  "  monarcli  of  European 
rivers."  We  had  come  from  Kalatcli.  on  the  Don,  by  the 
railway  which  was  originally  constructed  by  an  American 
company,  but  has  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
{iovernnient.  At  first,  all  the  ofliclals  of  the  line  were 
Americans,  and  we  found  one  solitaiy  Marylander  still  left, 
who  c.xiiressed  himself  as  most  anxious  to  return  home.  The 
only  decent  hotel  had  been  recently  burnt  down,  so  we  went 
at  once  to  the  steamer  and  secured  our  l)erths.  As,  however, 
the  A/rxis  did  not  start  until  the  following  morning,  we  had 
abund.mt  time  for  the  exploration  of  tlie  town.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  conunerce  whi(  h  passes  into  and  out  of  it  by  the  river 
and  the  rail,  Tsaritsyn  wears  that  dead-alive  look  common  to 
all  Russian  towns,  except  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  'I'here 
are,  ])erhaps,  more  handsome  stone  houses  here  tlian  in  many 
other  places  of  the  same  size;  but,  away  from  the  wharves,  the 
streets  are  almost  deserted. 

Tsaritsyn  was  formerly  fortified  by  a  wide  ditch  and  ram- 
part, traces  of  which  still  remain  ;  and  a  line  of  earthworks 
extended  hence  across  the  ]ilateaii  to  the  Don.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  stirring  events  in  Russian  history.  Originally 
founded  at  thi  me  of  the  annexation  of  the  principality  of 
Astrakhan  to  Kussia,  it  was  taken  anrl  ]ilundered  in  1669  by 
the  famous  ri,  ,r-]iirate,  Stenka  Razin.  It  stood  a  long  siege 
in  1774  by  Tugarhcf,  who  gave  himself  out  as  Peier  HF.  He 
was,  howevc'r,  defeated  and  carried  jirisoncr  in  an  iron  cage  to 


Moscow,  where  we  afterwanls  saw  the  chains  with  wliich  he  had 
been  bound,  hanging  against  the  wall  of  the  ))rincipal  prison. 
I'eter  the  Great's  dubina,  or  walking-stick,  and  caj)  are  re- 
ligiously ])reserved  in  the  town-hall,  and  exhibited  to  the 
curious.  The  story  goes  that  when  he  visited  T.saritsyn,  in  1722, 
he  made  a  present  of  his  stick — the  identical  dubina  with 
which  he  had  chastised  his  prime  minister,  Menschikoff — and 
his  hat  to  the  inhabitants,  saying,  "As  I  kept  my  servants  in 
order  with  my  stick,  so  do  you  defend  yourselves  against  your 
enemies  with  it ;  and  as  no  one  dares  to  take  the  hat  off  the 
head  of  Tsarish  .Majesty,  so  no  one  shall  dare  to  drive  you  out 
of  your  town." 

The  most  interesting  object  at  Tsaritsyn  is  the  encamp- 
ment of  Calmucks  outside  the  town.  They  are  dwellers  in 
tents,  which  consist  of  a  framework  of  sticks  overlaid  with 
skins  and  pieces  of  felt,  rounded  at  the  top,  a  hole  being 
left  in  tlie  centre  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  people 
were  dressed  in  long  dark-coloured  caftan.s,  bound  round  the 
waist  by  dingy  red  scarves,  but  open  in  front  so  as  to  show  their 
brawny  bronzed  chests.  Their  boots  were  of  red  leather,  and 
reached  to  the  knee.  Beneath  yellow  caps,  trimmed  with  fur, 
long  black  elf-locks  hung  down  on  both  sides  of  their  swarthy 
faces,  which,  by  the  broad,  flat  noses,  jirojecting  cheek-bones, 
and  long,  narrow,  alniond-shaiied  eyes,  jiroclaimed  their  origin. 
They  are  the  remains  of  the  mighty  Calmnck  horde  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Catherine  H.,  urged  on  by  one  of  those  strange 
impulses  to  which  Asiatics  seem  so  prone,  suddenly  struck 
their  tents,  and  ceased  not  journeying  eastwards  until,  at  the 
end  of  eight  months,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  jiro- 
tec  lion  cf  the  Kmperor  of  China.  These  Calmucks  are  still 
T>u<ldliists,  and  recognise  the  sujireme  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Dalai  Lama  far  away  in  Tiliet.  They  lia\e  a  great  many 
curious  customs,  one  of  the  strangest  of  which  is  their  treat- 
ment of  the  ilead.  They  carry  the  bodies  away  to  some 
distance  from  the  encamimient.  and  leave  them  on  the  ground 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs.  They  then  keep  wati  h,  and  if  more 
than  six  dogs  feed  on  the  boily,  they  hold  the  deceaseil  in 
high  veneration  ;  but  if  the  contrary  happens,  they  look  upon 
him  as  a  disgrace  to  his  family  and  tribe.  This  jiractice  has 
always  been  checked  by  the  Russian  Government,  and  is  at 
the  present  day  almost  entirely  abandoneil. 

We  returned  to  the  A.'cxis  at  nightfill,  and  prepared  our 
beds  on  the  cushions  of  the  divans,  which  in  two  tiers  ran 
round  the  cabin.  There  are  no  private  sleeping  berths  on 
board  the  N'olga  steamers,  but  there  is  a  separate  cabin  for 
ladies.  There  were  not  many  first-class  passengers,  and  only 
one  lady,  who  went  straight  to  her  cabui,  and  did  not  make 
her  appearance  again  until  the  boat  was  moored  at  Astrakhan. 
There  were  one  or  two  Armenian  merchants,  and  three  or  four 
oITk  ials  of  different  grades  ;  but  forward,  there  was  a  large 
number  of  Mujiks  or  peasants,  and  Cossacks,  in  whom  the 
puggrees  we  wore  roimil  our  wide-awakes  created  great 
astonishment,  and  manifold  conjectures  .as  to  the  class  or  sect 
of  Mahommedans  we  might  represent.  Every  available 
portion  of  the  deck,  not  oi-cupied  by  cargo  or  passengers, 
was  covered  with  logs  of  wood  about  four  feet   long,  piled 
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up  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  ten  feet.  Wood  is  ahiiost 
universally  used  as  fuel  for  the  steamers,  and  the  frecjuent 
and  long  stopjiages  at  tlie  wood-stations  nearly  double  the 
time  necessary  lor  liie  vc))age.  We  starteil  soon  after  day- 
break, and  were  glad  to  leave  our  cushions,  where  the 
niosiiuitoes  had  effectually  prevented  our  obtaining  nuich 
slumber.  'I'he  right  bank  at  Tsaritsyn  is  souic  200  feet  above 
the  river  ;  bat  it  grailually  decreases  in  height  until,  a  few 
miles  below  that  town,  it  is  but  little  raised  above  the  stream, 
and  die  eye  wanders  over  an  apparently  endless  sandy  waste, 
altogether  tleslitute  of  vegetation  ;  while  a  similar  view  pre- 
sents itself  on  the  left  bank.  The  river  is  here  about  four 
miles  broad,  but  in  time  of  tlood  it  spreads  to  a  width  of 
fifteen  miles.  Soon  after  leaving  Tsaritsyn  it  divides  into 
about  seventy  different  chiinnels,  intersi)ersed  with  innumerable 
islands,  some  of  which  are,  for  Russia,  in  a  l>igh  state  of 
cultivation.  Many  of  the  islands,  as  well  a  ..le  banks  of  the 
channel  the  steamer  followed,  are  in  places  covered  with  a 
thick  jvmgle  of  reeds,  rising  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  or  more, 
giving  shelter  to  wild  boars,  and  great  (luantities  of  game  and 
wilil  fowl,  the  pursuit  of  which  is  a  fivourite  amusement  with 
the  Russians. 

We  stopped  several  times  for  passengers,  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  wood.  The  chief  places  at  which  we  called  were 
Chornoe  Tar,  a  l.irgc  village  of  5,000  inhabitants,  and  Enota- 
yevsk,  with  a  population  of  3,000,  tlie  majority  of  whom  gain 
their  livelihood  by  fishing.  The  latter  [)Iace  owes  its  origin  to 
an  outpost  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  a  protection  against  the  Calmucks.  Agriculture  is  little  in 
favour  here,  the  people  asserting  that  the  sun  burns  np  all  their 
crops.  Ab  )ut  sixty  miles  below  Enotayevsk  is  the  residence 
of  the  Calmuck  Prince  Tuman  ;  but  we  unfortunately  were 
unable  to  visit  it.  It  is  probably  the  only  attempt  at  a  settled 
abode  on  the  part  of  the  Calmucks,  and  is  built,  furnished,  and 
laid  out  in  the  European  style.  Nevertheless,  the  prince, 
albeit  a  Russian  general,  is  said  to  live  habitually  in  a  tent  on 
his  grounds.  He  is  enormously  wealthy,  and  owns  a  very 
extensive  tract  of  country.  One  great  source  of  his  income  is 
horse-breeding,  and  he  is  said  to  sell  as  many  as  6,000  or 
7,000  horses  annually.  We  shortly  afterwards  saw  an  immense 
drove  of  them,  on  their  way  to  a  change  of  pasture,  crossing 
the  river,  umler  the  guidance  of  a  score  or  two  of  wiUl  and 
l)ictures(iue-lookiiig  horseherds. 

^\'e  reached  Astrakhan  on  the  afti.rnoon  of  the  following 
d.ay.  It  is  a  most  disappointing  ]ilace.  Erom  the  distance  it 
looks  Very  imposing,  with  its  massive  krenilin  or  fortress — the 
brick  ,\alls  of  which,  although  crumbling  to  decay,  are  most 
carefully  daubed  with  whitewash  ever)'  year ;  while  the  huge 
dome  and  roof  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  towering 
above  the  other  edifices,  and  the  Tartar  mosciues  and  minarets, 
glitter  in  the  sun.  15ut  all  this  grandeur  vanished  as  we  neared 
the  wharf.  Ri<  kety,  tumble-down,  fiUhy  huts — many  of  them 
uninhabited — met  the  eye  in  every  direction.  The  streets  were 
narrow  and  dirty,  without  any  of  that  picturesquencss  which  so 
often  redeems  the  fillh  of  Eastern  cities ;  and  the  stone  houses, 
government  offices,  factories,  and  other  larger  buildings  looked 
gaunt  and  uninteresting  to  the  last  degree.  The  only  thing 
that  gave  any  life  or  colour  to  the  streets  was  the  number  of 
Tartars  in  their  graceful  costume  moving  about  ;  but  these  all 
wore  a  silent,  downcast  air  that  was  most  depressing.  Having 
secured  a  "  nuraero,"  i.e.,  a  room,  at  the  "  Russia,"  the  only 


decent  hotel  in  the  city,  we  sallied  forth  into  llie  Tartar 
quarter,  wliere  long  blind  walls,  and  an  oii.isioual  small 
window  most  jealously  latticed,  gave  quite  an  Oriental  aspe(  t 
to  the  narrow  lanes.  The  sights  of  Astrakhan  proper  were 
easily  exhausted.  Devastated  by  fire,  sword,  and  pestilence 
over  and  over  again,  there  is  little  of  anti(|uilv  about  it  ;  and 
when  we  had  visited  the  Calhedr.d  and  the  .Museum.  HJiere, 
among  other  things,  there  was  a  capital  colleilion  of  ancient 
coins,  we  had  nothing  more  to  see. 

Astrakhan  is  the  ancient  Atel  or  Alii  of  the  .Mans, 
Bulgars,  and  Hazars.  It  was  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
successive  invading  hordes  on  their  march  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  by  the  Mongols,  on  their  second  invasion,  and  calle  i 
.•\dja-Tarkhani,  or  Astorokhani,  whence  its  present  name  is 
derived.  In  1557  it  was  captured  by  the  Russians,  and  in 
1660  retaken  by  the  Tartars  and  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  kremlin,  to  which  the  Russian  inhabitants  had  lied  for 
refuge.  In  1605  it  was  the  scene  of  great  disorders  and 
bloodshed,  caused  by  the  pretender  to  the  Muscovite  throne, 
known  in  history  as  the  false  Dmitri,  in  1608  these  dis- 
turbances were  renewed  by  his  wife  Marina.  In  1665  Stenka 
Razin  seized  the  city,  and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 
Among  other  cruelties  related  of  this  ruffian,  it  is  said  that  he 
roasted  the  Archbishop  Joseph  to  death  before  a  slow  lire. 

Astrakhan  was  at  one  time  an  important  place  of  trade. 
As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  the  Genoese  brought  vast 
quantities  of  merchandise  from  India,  Persia,  and  Central 
Asia,  by  way  of  the  Caspian,  to  Astrakhan,  whence  they  were 
dispersed  all  over  Europe.  Put  the  invasion  of  Tinuir  put  a 
stoi)  to  this  flourishing  traffic,  which  «as  transferred  to  .Sni)riia 
and  Aleppo.  After  the  alarms  caused  by  the  Tartar  incursions 
had  somewhat  subsided,  a  portion  of  the  trade  returned  to  its 
former  channels,  but  Astrakhan  never  recovered  its  commercial 
importance.  Successive  sovereigns,  from  Boris-Godunof  to 
Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II.,  did  what  they  lould  to 
restore  its  prosperity  ;  but  its  glory  had  departed,  never  to 
return.  In  1740  John  Elton,  an  Englishman,  formed  a 
company  to  bring  Persian  province  dir  .ct  to  England  by  way 
of  Astrakhan  and  the  Volga.  He  built  a  ship  at  Kazan,  and 
made  one  or  two  successful  voyages ;  but  having  been  in- 
duced by  Nadir  Sliah  to  construct  a  man-ofwar  for  the  control 
of  the  Caspian  trade,  and  to  accept  an  admiral's  commission 
from  him,  Elton  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. The  English  company  promptly  disavowed  his  acts  ; 
but  their  representations  were  unavailing,  antl  the  venture 
came  to  an  abrupt  termination.  It  is  not  jirobable  that  the 
trade  of  Astrakhan  will  increase.  The  Kharkoff  and  Kursk 
Railway  will  cross  the  Volga  at  Samara,  and  proceed  to  Oren- 
burg ;  so  that  this,  and  the  line  in  process  of  construction 
between  Poti  on  the  lilack  Sea,  and  Paku  on  the  Caspian, 
seem  effectually  to  shut  out  .\strakhan  from  the  hope  of  ever 
again  attaining  its  pristine  splendour.  The  city  as  well  as  the 
province  is  celebrated  for  its  garden  produce  and  fruits,  espe- 
cially melons  and  grapes.  In  the  reign  of  the  I'mpress  Anne 
a  large  box  of  these  grapes,  packed  in  sand,  was  regularly 
dispatched  three  times  a  week  to  St.  Peterslnirg  by  horse-litter, 
for  the  use  of  the  court.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  intro- 
duced by  an  Austrian  monk,  who,  carried  prisoner  to  Astrakhan, 
embraced  the  Greek  faith,  and  planted  some  Persian  vine-stems 
in  the  garden  of  his  monastery.     We  found  the  wine  made  from 
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these  grapes  soiiiewliat  aciil  and  rough,  and  far  inferior  to  the 
Crimean  wine  of  I'riiue  Woron/ow. 

Tlie  little  trade  there  is  with  I'crsia  is  carried  on  by  land  to 
Ki/liar,  thence  by  sea  to  ll.ikii,  and  overland  to  Astrabad. 
It  consists  ihiellv  of  (oUon,  silk,  glue,  millet,  fruit,  and  some 
manufactured  goods  ;  in  return  for  which  are  exported 
uon,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  earthenware,  and  looking- 
gl.isses,  wliich  lome  from  N'ijni-Novgorod,  by  way  of  the 
Volga. 

Hut  the  chief  stai)le  of  industry  in  Astrakhan  is  formed  by 
its  fisheries,  ll  is  the  <entre  of  all  the  Caspian  fish  trade — one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  world,  and  inv(jhing  enor- 
mous (apital.  The  re\enue  derived  from  the  fishery  here  is 
calculated  at  seven  millions  of  roubles — about  one  million 
sterling.      The  most  imiiortant  fish  are  the  sturgeon,  the  beluga 


fisheries,  or  are  allowed  to  fish  for  themselves  on  payment  for 

a  licence.  There  are  several  methods  of  catching  the  fish, 
which,  though  clumsy,  are  very  efficai  ious — the  fish  being  so 
ravenous  tliat  they  rush  at  the  bait,  desiiite  all  obstacles  in  their 
w.iy.  'I'he  iitschiug,  or  fish-dam,  varies  oc(  asionally  in  con- 
struction, but  a  description  of  one  will  serve  in  all  important 
]ioints  for  all.  Stout  posts  are  fixed  in  the  beil  of  the  stre.un, 
about  a  yard  ajiart,  in  a  straight  line,  unless  the  ( urreiit  be 
very  strong,  when  they  are  driven  in  a  curving  form.  .\t 
the  height  of  a  foot  or  so  above  the  surface,  a  stout  rail 
connects  these  posts.  To  this  rail  are  fastened  shorter  and 
slighter  stakes,  which  do  nut  ijuite  reac:h  the  bottom,  and. 
being  fastened  by  willow  twigs,  form  a  kind  of  wic  ker-work. 
C'hambers  of  stout  wicker-work,  divided  into  compartments,  are 
fastened  to  this  against  the  stream.      The  wicker-work  tlap  at 
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{Aui/'CiiStr  /ii/so).  the  sevriuga  (.■lut/<i-/isi-r  sk/hitns),  and  the 
silurus  glanis.  The  sevriuga,  or  stellated  sturgeon,  and  the 
'leluga  attain  an  enomious  size,  and  it  is  recorded  that  a  beluga 
is  captured  in  1 76c;  which  was  nearly  twenty  feet  long,  and 
weighed  :;,5oo  pounds.  A  thousand  jiounds  is  not  an  un- 
•  "imon  weight  for  this  fish,  while  the  sturgeon  proper  ranges 
w.'.y  from  twenty  to  seventy  ])ounds.  Of  the  voracity  of  the 
former  we  heard  several  stories  that  made  severe  demands 
tipon  our  c  rediility  ;  among  others,  that  it  had  been  known  to 
))uU  a  horse  under  when  swimming  across  the  river.  We  also 
heard  of  a  man's  body  having  been  recently  found  inside  a 
beluga;  but,  u|>on  strict  investigation,  the  body  of  the  man 
dwindled  down  to  a  pair  of  child's  boots  ! 

We  were  taken  on  the  next  day  by  steamer  to  visit  one  of 
the  fishing  villages.  'I'hese  are  called  utschiugi,  from  the  Tartar 
word  utschiug,  a  fish-dam.  'I'hey  consist  of  a  hundred  huts,  or 
more,  tcjgether  with  curing  and  store  houses,  and  sheds  for 
making  caviare  and  isinglass.  I  )iiring  the  fishing  seasons — whi/h 
occur  in  the  spring,  autumn,  and  winter — about  20,000  sirangers 
assemble,  in  addition  to  the  regular  jiopulation  engaged  in 
the  trade.     These  either  hire  th.-mselves  to  the  fanners  of  the 


the  entrance  of  these  compartments  is  but  slightly  fixed,  and 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  fish  like  the  "dcxir"  of  a  trawl- 
net,  'i'he  fish,  once  inside,  cannot  turn  round,  and  there  re- 
mains until  the  fisherman  takes  it  out.  .Xnotlier  very  elaborate 
trap  is  called  gorodba  (''  to  em  lose").  .\t  tlie  bottom  of  a  large 
wicker  box  or  chamber  lies  a  wicker  or  net-work  frame,  with 
cords  attached  to  its  four  corners,  by  which  it  can  be  drawn  up. 
Across  the  ajierlure  by  whii  h  the  fish  enters,  a  i)iece  of  net  is 
placed,  so  contrived  that  on  the  entrance  of  the  fish  it  drops 
over  the  doorway.  There  are  also  certain  nooses,  against 
whic  h  die  fish  must  strike,  depending  from  a  piece  of  wood 
floating  on  the  surfiice,  and  thus  giving  notice  of  a  capture. 
In  the  winter  time  the  fisherman  c  uts  a  hole  in  the  ice  imme- 
diately over  his  gorodba,  and  builds  a  hut  on  the  edge  of  the 
orifice.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  bc;ing  for  ever  on  the 
watch,  he  sometimes  attaches  a  bell  to  the  float ;  so  that  each 
fish,  on  entering  his  chamber,  summons  involuntarily  a  zealous 
ancl  eager  attendant,  whose  kind  offices  he  wou'd  doubtless 
gladly  dispense  with.  'I'he  fish  are  also  taken  in  nets 
and  by  a  sort  of  gigantic  night-line  made  fast  with  anc  liors 
and  huge  stones.     It  was  rather  exciting  to  see  the  fishermen 
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going  along  this  rablc — it  was  noitlicr  more  nor  less — in  their 
boats,  and  carefully  lifting  the  depending  lines  one   by  one. 
Some  required  fresh  baiting,  and  being  furnished  with  an  obla 
—the    fish    generally    used    for    bait — were   let   down    again. 
I'resendy  one  line  ( ame  up  taut,  anil  a  boatman  stood  ready  with 
a  strong  gaff.     As  the  fish  aii|iroaehed  the  stirface,  lie  plunged 
this  into  its  gills,  through  which  another  man  passed  a  stout  i 
ro[)e.     The  hook  was   taken  from   its  mouth,  and  the  boat  i 
started   at   once  for   the   curing-house   widi    the   fish — a  fine  ! 
beluga  weighing  about  400  lbs.     'I'lierc  it  was  first  beheaded  ;  i 
next  the  cnlr.iils  were  taken  out  and  thrown  away,  to  become  a  ^ 
matter  of  fierce  contention  among  llocks  of  gulls  and  other 
birds  hovering  near;  the  roc  was  then  carefully  placed  in  tubs, 
and  handeil  over  to  the  preparers  of  caviare  ;  while  the  sounds  : 
were,  in  a  similar  manner,  handed  over  to  tlie  isinglass  makers. 
The  sinews  of  the  back  being  extracted,  were  careUilly  washed 
and  hung  uimn  poles  to  dry  in  the  sun.     The  inside   fat  was 
next  scraped  away  with  knives,  to  be  boiled  down,  and  used  i 
instead  of  butter  and  oil,  forwhiih  it  forms  a  faxourite  substi- 
tute with  the  peasantry.     The  llcsh  remaining  was  then  carried 
into   an    underground  cellar,   and    pla<ed    to   soak    in    biine. 
Uetween  the  brine-tubs  the  fish  which  had  been  already  pickled  I 
were  lying  in  huge  stacks,  with  layers  of  .s.alt  between  each  fish,  | 
awaiting  transport  to  the  interior;  and  niches,  made  for  the  , 
imrpose,  were  filled  witli  large  blocks  of  ice  to  keep  the  ( ellar  1 
cool.     In  winter  the  fish  are  sent  all  over  the  country,  perfectly 
fresh,  in  a  frozen  state. 

Caviare  is  made  from  the  roes  of  many  diflereiit  kinds  of 
fish,  including  those  of  the  salmon  and  the  pike;  liut  the  best 
is  obtained  from  the  sturgeon  proper,  the  sevriuga,  anil  the 
beluga.  The  choicest  kind  is  jirepared  in  the  following 
manner.  Long  narrow  bags  of  stout  linen  are  filled  about 
half-fiiU  with  fresh  roes,  upon  which  bnne  is  poured  until  it 
runs  over  the  edge.  The  bags  are  then  hung  on  jioles  until 
the  brine  has  filtered  through,  when  they  are  taken  down,  and 
violently  scjueezed  and  swung  about.  They  are  afterwards 
exposed  to  the  air  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  roe  is  then  closely 
packed  in  casks,  and  is  ready  for  sale  under  the  name  of 
caviare.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  number  of  fish  captured 
at  Astrakhan  may  be  gathered  from  the  stattmeiit  that  between 
three  and  four  million  pounils  of  caviare  are  prepared  there 
annually.  The  fishermen  comidain  that  the  number  of  fish 
in  the  river  is  decreasing,  and  attribtite  this  to  the  steamers  ; 
the  real  cause  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  their  improvident 
method  of  fishing. 

The  charms  of  Astrakhan  not  being  sufficient  to  detain 
us,  we  resolved  to  give  up  our  notion  of  a  trip  across  the 
Caspian  to  .Astrabad,  and  to  take  the  up-Volga  steamer  next 
day.  W'c  therefore  secured  our  passage  by  the  I'/ai/iiiiir 
G/tKcihip,  so  named  after  one  of  the  directors  of  tlie 
"Samoliit" — /(/.  est,  "it  flies  by  itself" — Company,  and  started 
at  four  o'clo<  k  in  the  morning.  On  the  way  wc  jiassed  a 
fishing  group  of  a  ililTerent  description  to  those  we  iiad  been 
recently  visiting  —  a  flock  of  some  seventy  pelicans  busily  en- 
gaged in  shallow  water,  with  apparently  satisfactory  results. 
Tliis  bird  is  called  by  the  Russians  "  Dika  Ualia"  (wild  old 
woman)  'Ihey  swim  in  a  semicin  le,  and  drive  the  fisli 
before  them  away  from  the  deep  water;  and  then,  having 
duly  stationed  sentinels  at  a  distance,  they  proceed  to 
banquet  leisurely  at  their  ease.  They  seem  to  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  steamers,  as,  although  wc  passed  at  little 


more  than  the  distance  of  a  g.inshot,   they  did  not  deign  to 
take  the  slightest  notice  of  us. 

About  twenty  miles  below  T.saritsyn  lies  Sarcpt,a,  a  -Mo- 
ravi.an  colony  founded  in  1769,  with  very  great  iirivileges 
and  immunities,  by  the  impress  Catherine.  Like  the  other 
Cicrman  colonies  established  by  that  enlightened  ruler,  but 
infamous  woman,  it  rapidly  grew  and  prospered.  .Surrounded 
by  Calmucks  and  other  wandering  tribes,  it  became,  with  a 
population  of  only  1.200,  an  oasis  of  refinement  in  the  niid>t 
of  a  desert  of  barbarism.  ,\11  the  arts  and  trades  floiu'ished 
there,  and  its  manufactured  cottons  and  silks,  its  watches  and 
jewellery,  &c.,  found  their  way  .ill  over  the  country,  command- 
ing high  prices,  while  the  Sarepta  mustard  became  a  household 
word  tliroughout  the  empire. 

Among  the  jxissengers  we  took  in  at  Tsaritsyn  was  a 
stout  Russian  judge,  of  a  very  unsociable  disposition,  who 
could  not  be  iniluceil  to  talk  to  any  of  his  fellow-|)assengers. 
As  we  had  suffered  grievous  torments  from  the  mosquitoes 
every  night,  we  here  determined  upon  an  experiment.  Taking 
the  other  passengers  into  our  confidem  c,  we  jiroposed  to  let 
the  judge  have  the  cabin  to  liimself  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  wc  "  turned  in"  for  the  night.  The  device  was  perfectly 
successfiil,  and  wc  enjoyed  unbroken  slumbers.  Messieurs  the 
^bisiiuitoes  having  already  supped  at  the  expense  of  the  judge. 

We  proceeded  on  our  voyage  next  morning  at  foitr  o'(  lock. 
The  (lilTs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  (ontinued  to  rise, 
while  the  ojjposite  shore  was  low  and  swampy.  The  Vladimir 
lUiiZiUap  is  considered  the  finest  of  the  Samoli-t  boats,  and 
maintains  a  speed  of  13^  miles  an  hour  against,  and  16 
miles  with  the  current.  Her  engines  of  100  horsc-i)ower 
were,  like  most  of  those  on  the  Viilga,  fiirnished  by  Messrs. 
Cockerell  and  Co.,  of  Liege.  This  comjiany  owns  more 
than  forty  steamers,  some  of  them  of  250  horse- power,  while 
others,  built  for  the  upper  course  of  the  river  from  Nijni- 
Xovgorod  to  Tver,  are  of  only  45  horse  power,  and  with  a 
load  of  JOG  passengers  will  p.ass  safely  over  two  feet  of  water. 
The  Samoliit  Company  was  established  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
there  are  several  others,  the  chief  of  which  .are  the  /'c^ir 
and  the  Afcnnry.  There  are  in  all,  counting  tugs,  about 
700  steamboats  ein|)loyed  on  the  \'oiga  and  its  tributaries. 
The  .Xetherlands  Company,  of  Rotterdam,  first  started  steam- 
tugs  on  the  Volga,  twenty-four  years  ago.  They  were  of  iioii, 
and  were  brougiit  in  pieces  to  Rybinsk.  \\'hen  they  first 
appeared  no  one  would  patronise  them,  and  the  owners  were 
obliged  to  freight  them  tliemselves.  The  Muiiks  looked  upon 
them  as  e\il  <lenions,  but  came  in  crowds  to  the  river-bank 
to  gaze  upon  them,  nevertheless.  Our  captain  told  us  an 
amusing  story  of  a  carpenter  who  was  oiue  employed  to  do 
some  trifling  repairs  to  the  wooden  casing  of  the  steam-chest 
of  the  steamer  which  he  then  connnanded.  W'liile  he  was  at 
work,  the  engineer  commenced  getting  up  the  steam.  'I'he 
carpenter,  hearing  a  strange  rumbling  noise,  dropped  his  tools 
and  stared  about  him  wildly,  not  knowing  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded. At  length,  i)hicking  up  courage,  he  resumed  his 
work  ;  but  vcrj-  soon  the  steam  rushed  ihroiigh  the  escape- 
pipe  with  a  shrill  scream.  Dropping  his  tools  a  second  time, 
the  ( arpenter  gave  one  affrighted  glance  npward,  rapidly 
crossed  himself  several  times,  sprang  overboard,  swam  ashore, 
and  then  carted  ofT  at  fiill  speed,  vehemently  spitting  and 
crossing  himself  as  he  ran.  He  was  never  seen  or  heard  cf 
again,  for  he  never  came  back  to  claim  his  tools. 
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'I'lic  boats,  after  a  time,  used  to  l)c  crowded  by  visitors 
wlieiiever  tliey  stopped.  These  persons  were  very  iiiciiiisitive, 
and  could  not  undersiand  the  nujtive-po«er.  The  expression, 
"so  many  horse-power,'  es|iecially  puz/led  them,  .-xiu.stonu-d 
as  they  were  to  the  huge  horse-capstan  boats.  '1  hey  would  say, 
"Yes,  the  strength  of  a  iiinulred  horses  is  very  great ;  but  how 
can  you  ])ut  so  many  in  so  small  a  boat?"  Another  idea 
they  had  was  that  the  steamboat  would  t^o  along  duse  to  the 
shore,  with  one  i)addle-wheel  grinding  along  upon  the  bank, 
instead  of  being  towed  by  horses  or  men.  It  took  some  time 
to  overcome  these  strange  ideas  and  prejudices ;  but  now-a- 
days  the  boats  are  always  I'lill.  We  were  seven  passengers 
in  all  in  tlie  llrst  cal)in,  and  there  were  about  a  score  in  the 
fore  cabin,  while  the  steerage  was  so  crowded  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  move  about.  'J'lie  Mtijiks  (peasants)  are  conveyed 
at  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent.,  on  the  understanding  tliat 
sliouUl  the  steamer  stick  on  a  sandbank,  they  shall  jump  into 
the  water  and  help  to  get  her  oft'. 

We  had  for  dinner  a  sterlet  ser\ed  wiili  olives.  This  is 
considered  the  greatest  delicacy  possible  in  the  way  of  fish, 
and  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  Russia,  that  it  is  transported  in 
Volga  water  all  over  the  empire.  The  best  are,  however,  said 
to  be  caught  in  the  Kama,  which  runs  into  the  Volga  on  the 
left  bank,  a  few  miles  below  Kazan.  \\'e  found  the  lle>h 
watery,  and  tlie  taste  earthy,  and  therefore  pronounced  the 
far-famed  sterlet  an  iujiiostor. 

Thirty-five  miles  above  T.saritsyn,  we  jiassed  I'assad 
Dubovka,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  \'olga. 
Jt  is  a  nourishing  town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  with  several 
factories  of  leather,  tallow,  and  mustard.  It  is  picturescjuely 
built  on  an  eminence,  and  boasts  three  handsome  churches, 
with  their  green  domes  rising  conspicuously  above  the  roofs 
around.  The  little  i)ort  has  a  business-like  air,  for  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  traffic  between  the  'own  and  Kakalinskaya  on 
the  Don.  Barges  laden  with  iron  ai.d  other  [iroduce,  chielly 
Siberian,  are  here  taken  to  pieces,  anil  transported  overland  to 
Kakalinskaya  across  the  steppe,  and  there  being  put  together 
again  and  re-laden,  are  floateil  down  to  Rostow.  The  opening 
of  the  railway  at  Ts.iritsyn  has,  however,  damaged  the  trade 
considerably. 

A  canal  between  the  two  rivers  has  always  been  a  fa\ourite 
project.  I'eter  the  (Jreat  began  one  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  abandoned  it  before  he  had  made  much  jirogress.  The 
scheme  has  been  resuscitated  again  and  again,  but  the  \'olga 
and  the  Don  still  remain  the  only  great  Russian  rivers  which 
have  no  connection  with  each  other  by  water.  \\'e  stop|)ed  at 
several  small  \illages  to  take  in  and  disembark  jiassengers,  and 
passed  a  bold,  beetling  crag,  which  was  formerly  crowned  by 
Stenka  Ra/.in's  strongliold,  from  whence  he  used  to  levy  some- 
thing more  than  toll  upon  the  shipping.  We  stayed  a  long 
time  at  Kamyshin  for  a  fresh  supjily  of  fuel.  This  town  was 
founded  in  1C88,  and  fortified  by  Colonel  Baillie,  a  Scotch- 
man in  the  Russian  service,  who  played  an  important  part  in 
the  wars  of  that  turbulent  period.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  corn 
and  salt,  exported  overland  to  the  Don.  When  Sultan  Selim 
made  his  expedition  against  Astrakhan  in  1550,  he  commenced 
a  canal,  traces  of  which  still  remain,  from  this  place  to  the 
Don ;  and  an  Englishman  named  Perry,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  commenced  another  to  the  Ilovla,  a 
tributary  of  the  Don  distant  about  fourteen  miles.  Kamyshin 
was  very  usefiil  in  sujiprcssing  piracy  on  the  Volga.     Bands  of 


desperadoes,  matle  up  of  nuiaway  serfs,  deserters  from  the 
army,  Calmu(  ks,  Cheremisses,  and  oull.iws  of  all  kinds,  ren- 
dered the  navig.ilion  of  the  river  extremely  unsafe  down  to  the 
reign  of  Catherine  11.,  and  robberies  .uid  wholc'-ale  nuinleis 
were  things  of  daily  ok  urrence.  ISut  when  the  pir.ites  were 
caught,  an  especi.d  punishment  of  a  most  horrible  description 
was  awarded  them.  A  large  raft  or  lloat  was  (onslructed, 
varying  in  si/e  according  to  the  number  of  criminals,  and  on 
this  a  huge  gallows  was  erected.  The  pirates  were  stripped 
n.iked,  and  their  hands  being  securely  fastened  behind  their 
b.uks,  were  then  suspended  from  the  gallows  by  huge  iron 
hooks  inserted  under  their  ribs.  I'lacards  detailing  their  <  rimes 
were  then  fixed  over  their  heads,  and  the  raft  launched  on  the 
stream.  The  inhabitants  of  the  riverside  towns  and  villages 
were  commanded,  on  pain  of  deatli,  not  only  to  afford  no  kind 
of  relief  to  these  wretches,  but  also  to  push  off  the  raft  again 
should  it  chance  to  drift  ashore.  It  happened  that  sometimes 
their  piratical  comrades  would  fall  in  with  them,  and  res(  ue 
them  ;  but  they  too,  if  caught  in  the  act,  were  at  once  sum- 
marily hanged  without  the  ceremony  of  a  trial.  A  story  is 
related  of  one  man  who  contrived  to  disengage  himself  from 
the  hook,  and  swatii  ashore.  There  he  attacked  a  shepherd, 
beat  out  his  brains  with  a  stone,  and,  putting  on  his  vii  tim's 
clolh.es,  made  good  his  escape. 

We  moored  for  the  night  at  Zolotoe — a  small  village  of 
wooden  huts,  where  the  fuel  was  brought  on  board  by  women 
and  gills.  'I'hey  take  two  long  poles  so  as  to  form  a  stretcher, 
and  pile  upon  them  as  many  logs  as  two  can  carry.  They 
receive  thirty  copecks  (about  a  shilling)  a  fathom  for  the 
carriage  of  the  logs,  which  consist  of  pine,  birch,  and  oak 
cut  into  lengths  atid  siilit  in  two.  Most  of  it  comes  from 
Siberia,  on  huge  rafts  300  feet  long ;  but  at  some  of  the 
stations  it  is  cut  in  the  forests  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
We  bathed  here,  and  found  the  water  very  soft  and  refreshing. 
It  is  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  and,  if  shaken 
in  a  tightly-corked  bottle,  will  effervesce  almost  like  soda-water. 
It  is  pileasant  to  the  taste,  but  at  Astrakhan  it  is  said  to  savour 
offish-oil  at  times,  owing  to  the  nuiltitude  offish  in  the  river! 

The  deck-passengers  poured  ashore,  and,  having  bathed, 
threw  themselves  down  ujjon  the  banks  and  among  the  stacks 
of  wood  to  sleep,  rejoicing,  doubtless,  in  the  ojjportunity  of 
stretching  their  limbs  with  more  freedom  than  the  cramped 
sjjace  of  the  steamer  permitted.  Many  of  the  younger  ones 
began  to  carry  on  \ery  amorous  flirtations  with  the  wood- 
girls,  who  were  most  of  them  young  and  rather  comely.  The 
])easants  on  sliore  gave  (juite  a  concert,  which  kept  us  on  the 
bridge  of  the  steamer  until  past  one  o'clock.  The  Russian 
peasants  seem  born  vocalists,  and  to  have  a  very  fiiir  notion  of 
harmonising  their  voices.  Most  of  their  songs  are  extremely 
|)laintive,  and  always  end  on  a  high  note.  One  voice  sings  a 
short  verse,  almost  like  a  recitative,  and  then  all  the  others 
join  in  with  a  long  chorus.  Some  of  the  songs  to  which  we 
listened,  however,  beginning  in  a  melancholy  strain,  suddenly 
changed,  with  a  very  striking  eflect,  into  a  loud,  brisk,  joyous 
measure. 

The  Russian  peasant  is  a  very  simple-hearted,  contented 
creature.  He  is  extremely  good-natured,  and  never  quarrel- 
some, even  in  his  cups.  His  costume  is  as  simple  as  his 
nature  :  it  consists  of  a  linen  shirt,  generally  worn  outside  a 
pair  of  blue  or  black  linen  trousers.  In  summer,  his  feet  are 
usually  bare ;   but  he   sometimes  wears  lapli — that  is,  shoes 
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niailf  fif  llic  inner  lj;irk  of  the  linic-trce,  cut  into  strips  and 

slron;;!)'  pbitcd  lnnctlicr,  wliiili  lust  l\im  hixiicncc  a  i).iir.  If 
he  can  aH'onl  it,  he  wears  luny  bools  reaeliing  In  tlie  knee,  and 
having  llie  trousers  lii(  ked  in^iile  tlieni.  In  winter,  in  ilelault 
iif  licKits,  he  wrajis  pieces  of  iluih  and  rags  round  his  leys,  j 
ini|iaitinf;  to  them  a  very  uncoulli  appearance.  His  caftan, 
which  he  sciuietinies  dons  over  his  sliiit  is  of  Mue  ciotli,  cut 
olilii|Uelyfroin  the  throat  across  the  breast,  adorned  with  brass 
or  while  meial  Imttons,  and  readiini;  to  the  knee.  His  more 
usual  i^.innent,  winter  and  sununer,  is,  however,  a  shooba,  or 
loose  coat  made  of  sheepsknis,  which  in  a  sliort  time  becomes 
indescribably  filthy  and  swarms  with  vermin.  'Ihe  women,  in 
sununer,  (  ontent  ihemsclves  with  a  sinj;le  garment,  made  of 
cotton,  and  reac  hiriL;  from  the  throat  to  tlie  calf  of  the  leg,  with 
a  sim]ile  c  ord  round  die  waist  ;  and.  in  the  case  of  the  older 
women,  with  another  cord  tightly  bound  across  the  breast     In 


woman,  when  she  feels  the  pains  of  laliour  coming  on, 
endeavours  to  seclude  herself  as  mu<  h  as  possible,  being  con- 
tent with  tile  aid  of  her  mother  and  sister;  and  failing  these, 
she  will  often  withdraw  herself  eniiiely  into  the  woods,  and 
there  remain  alone  until  she  can  return  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms  ;  since  she  fears  that  for  every  eye  that  looks  upon  her 
she  will  suffer  a  separate  jang. 

'The  Russian  peas,int  builds  his  house  of  logs  of  wood  rudely 
dove-tailed  together,  with  the  ends  jirojec  ling  at  the  corners,  and 
stufl's  the  interstices  with  moss.  Sometimes  the  front  is  orna- 
mented with  rough  but  vigorous  carvings,  executed  with  the 
hatchet  alone.  The  windows  are  very  small,  but  always  double, 
with  a  stuffing  of  moss  between  to  keep  out  the  cold  in  winter. 
He  dislikes  stone  or  lirick  dwellings;  for,  he  .says,  tliey  never 
get  drj-,  and  the  wootlen  huts  or  isbas  are  much  warmer.  Out- 
side  his  house   he   erects   two  or  three  lofty  jioles,    on   the 
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winter  they  wear  a  short  gown  of  blue  cloth,  and  thick,  warm 
stockings. 

Of  a  naturally  affectionate  disposition,  the  Russian  peasants 
are  generally  extremely  servile,  even  grovelling  to  the  ground 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  when  they  have  been  in  fault, 
and  debasing  themselves  in  a  fashion  disgraceful  to  humanity. 
F.manci|)ation,  however,  is  jiutting  an  end  to  this  abominable 
state  of  things.  They  are  extremely  sujierstitious,  crossing 
themselves  repeatedly  on  all  occasions,  and  liaving  the  name 
of  God,  reverentially  uttered,  constantly  on  their  lips.  They 
never  enter  a  room  without  bowing  low  before  the  holy  picture 
whic  h  hangs  in  one  corner  of  every  room  in  a  Russian  house, 
and  they  always  uncover  their  heads  on  passing  a  holy  i)icture 
in  the  streets ;  while  at  the  same  time,  strange  to  say,  they 
never  vouchsafe  the  slightest  token  of  respect  to  their  ])opes 
or  jiriests.  They  all  —  men,  women,  and  children — wear  an 
amulet  (usually  a  small  cross  or  sacred  medal)  to  protect 
them  from  harm  and  evil  .spirits,  in  whose  existence  Uiey  ])lace 
im[)licit  credence.  The  belief  in  the  evil  eye — the  "  Jettatura  " 
of  the  Italians — is  common  throughout  Russia.     The  peasant 


sununic  of  which  he  places  neat  wooden  boxes  as  an  abode  for 
tlie  starlings,  which  are  much  beloved  by  the  Russians,  though 
they  have  not  the  same  superstitious  reason  for  jietting  them 
as  in  the  case  of  doves  and  jiigeons,  whose  lives  are  always 
spared,  because  it  was  in  this  form  that  the  Holy  Ghost  first 
appeared.  The  Russian  peasant  does  not  boast  of  any  super- 
fluous possessions  in  the  way  of  furniture.  The  chief  article 
is  the  stove — a  large  solid  affair  built  of  stone,  in  which, 
during  the  winter  season,  the  fire  is  never  allowed  to  go  out, 

,  and  whose  amiile  top  often  serves  as  the  resting-place  at  night 
for  the  whole  family.  Another  use  of  the  stove  besides 
cooking,  is  to  make  it  almost  red-hot,  and  then  dash  cold  water 
upon  it  until  the  room  is  filled  with  steam,  and  the  inmates  are 

i  enabled  to  enjoy  their  favourite  luxury — a  va])our  bath.     The 

;  remaining  furniture  consists  of  broad  benches  ])laced  round  the 
apartment,  serving  as  seats  by  day  and  couches  by  night.  A 
few  household  utensils  of  the  plainest  and  commonest  kind 
complete  the  inventory,  while  from  hooks  in  the  rafters  hang 

j  bacon,  fish,  cucumbers,  and  other  provisions,  mixed  with  the 
fete-day  clothing  of  the  members  of  the  family. 
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We  left  Zolotol-,  accordin-,'  to  custom,  soon  after  daybreak,  |  carried  to  a  greater  extent.  Women  and  girls  of  all  .ines  walked 
and  the  s(  enery  of  the  right  bank  continued  to  improve.  For  calmly  into  the  river  with  nothing  on  but  their  amulets,  dose 
a  long  .li.taiK  e  a  w.ill  of  sandstone  rock,  rising  to  the  height  by  the  boats  and  steamers.  'Ihe  i)rocess  of  disrobing  wa%  in 
of  thirty  fiut,  ran  ahmg  the  water's  edge,  and  looked  exactly  as  most  cases,  of  the  simplest :  the  girdle  being  loosened,  a  button 
if  it  had  been  built  up  of  large  blocks  by  masons'  hands,  so  at  the  throat  was  unfastened,  and  their  single  garment  fell  at 
curiously  was  it  seamed  by  perpendicular  and  hori/.ontal  fissures.  ^  tlieir  feet.  Men  and  boys,  st.irk  naked,  balhed  with  them,  and 
About  fifty  yards  lack  from  the  edge  of  this  wall  rose,  at  !  joined  in  all  kinds  of  afjuatic  gambols,  splashing  and  pushing 
intervals,  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  a  series  of  each  other  under  the  water,  while  the  shore  resounded  with 
conical  hills  will)  rciunded  tops.  About  ten  o'(  lock  we  reached  shouts  of  l.uighter.  Close  ly  iht:  I7,j,/iniir  C/<ni-n,i/>  was  a 
Saratov,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  on  the  Lower  Volga,  large  rait,  on  whi(  h  several  washerwfimen  were  busily  following 
Built  on  a  lofty  ridge,  and  extending  along  the  river  for  a  ,  their  avocations.  One  enormously  stout  old  lady.  Inning 
distance  of  five  miles,  it  pre- 
sents,  widi   its  many  domes 

anil  spires,  a  very  handsome  

appearance,  the  effect  of 
which  is  greatly  heightened  by 
its   background  of  the  bold .-  .. 


Sokol  mountains.  The  port 
crowded  with  barges,  trading- 
vessels,  and  steamers,  and  the 
wharves  Ic-faded  with  mer- 
chandise, wore  a  very  busy 
look ;  but  on  landing  our 
first  agreeable  imiiressions 
were  soon  dissipated.  The 
streets,  though  wide,  had  a 
very  meagre  appearance;  the 
houses,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  mean  and  poor.  Dust 
reigned  supreme.  Here  and 
there,  it  is  true,  there  were 
attempts  at  pavement  in  the 
side  walks,  sometimes  of  brick 
and  sometimes  of  wooden 
planks  ;  Init,  .as  a  rule,  the 
original  soil  is  not  meddled 
with. 

There  was  a  church  for 
the  Protestants,  and  another 
for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  well  as  a  mosque ;  but 
all  alike  looking  i)oor  and 
insignificant,  in  comparison 
with  the  gorgeous   edifices  of  the  orthodox  faith 


avocations.      One 

finished  her  basket  of  clothes, 
undressed, and  having  crossed 
herself,  ste]iped  calmly  into 
the  water,  where  she  was 
soon  floating  about  in  a  most 
ludicrous  fasliion.  The  Rus- 
sians are  very  fond  of  bathing, 
both  in  winter  and  summer ; 
but  the  (kanliness  whi(  h  this 
habit  would  seem  to  entail  is 
rendered  almost  nugatory  by 
the  fact  that  they  rarely  wash 
their  clothes,  and  on  coming 
out  of  the  bath  jnit  on  the 
same  dirty  garment  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week. 
When  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  steam  from  their 
vapour  baths,  they  will  rush 
out  into  the  air  and  plunge 
into  the  cold  water,  if  a 
river  or  pool  happens  to  be 
near,  and  in  winter  they  roll 
in  the  snow  instead.  To  the 
excessive  use  of  warm  baths 
ni.ay  be  attributed  the  fart 
that  the  girls  arrive  at  maturity 
at  an  early  age,  and  are  often 
mothers  at  fourteen  years  old. 
We  found  a  capital  enclosed 
swimming  bath  here  in  the 
river,  the  price  of  which  was 
Salt  from  |  six  copeks,  or  a  little  more  than  twopence ;  but,  though  nicely 
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Lake  I'",ltousk  is  the  principal  article  of  commerce,    but  large  \  fitted  up,  it  did  not  ap])car  to  be  much  patronised. 


quantities  of  corn,  tallow,  iron,  and  manufactured  goods  of  all 
kinds  are  brought  here  for  distribution  over  the  interior. 

Saratov  has  a  popul.ation  of  70,000.  The  labouring  classes 
cam  very  good  wages  here,  but,  like  all  Russian  workmen,  they 
are  incurably  lazy,  and  spend  all  their  earnings  in  imbibing 
their  beloved  vodk.a — that  is,  "  little  water."  This  town  derives 
its  name  from  two  Tartar  words,  "  sara,"  yellow,  and  "  tau," 
hill,  and  is  so  called  from  the  yellowish  clay  hills  which  sur- 
round it.  In  its  early  days  it  repeatedly  suffered  from  the 
attacks  of  the  wild  tribes  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  1667  it  fell 
under  the  power  of  Stenka  Razin,  and  still  later,  in  1774,  under 
that  of  Pugachef,  who  hanged  all  the  boyais,  or  nobles,  he 
could  lay  hands  upon,  and  whose  memory  is  loaded  with 
execrations  by  the  inh.ibitants  to  the  present  day. 

We  had  been  already  struck  with  the  insouciant  manner  of 
bathing  of  the  Russian  lower  orders,  but  nowhere  had  we  seen  it 


After  a  stay  of  four  or  five  hours,  the  steamer  proceeded  on 
her  way,  calling  at  several  villages,  many  of  which  were  those  of 
German  colonists,  and  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Russian 
by  their  greater  order  and  cleanliness,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  pervading  them.  We  anchored  for  the  night  at  Volgsk, 
a  town  which  owes  its  rise  entirely  to  the  industry  and  talents 
of  one  of  its  inhabitants  when  it  was  merely  a  fishing  village. 
It  is  now  a  flourishing  place  of  24,000  inhabitants,  with  a  busy 
commerce  in  wheat,  tallow,  and  fish.  Conveniently  situated  on 
a  steep  bank,  it  is  embosomed  in  fruit  gardens,  protected  by 
a  lofty  semicircle  of  hills  which  completely  shelter  them,  and 
cause  the  Volgsk  fruit  to  obtain  a  great  reputation.  There 
were  large  flocks  of  sheep  here  of  a  peculiar  breed,  with  enor- 
mously protuberant  hind  quarters,  and  no  tails.  Their  wool  was 
very  inferior,  and  they  were  probably  destined  to  be  melted 
down  for  tallow— an  ignoble  conclusion  to  their  lives. 
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'I'Ir'  in  \t  (liiy  «c  iiasscd,  on  tlio  rinht  li;ink,  a  loii^  range  of 
(liir>.  sunic  twenty  icct  IiIkIi,  of  soft  saniUtuiic  ruck,  most 
tiiriously  cati'H  away  liy  the  river,  and  liollowed  out  into  small 
taverns.  We  stopi^ed  for  wood  at  Khvaiynsk,  wliieli  is  situated 
at  the  liead  of  a  small  bay  <i|j|i(isite  a  large  island  called 
Sosnov.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  tomjiosed  of  chalk  and 
cretaceous  marl,  and,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  trees. 
'I'he  trade  of  the  jine  is  chietly  in  torn  and  tallow,  and  the 
]iii|)iil,iii(jn  amounts  to  ij,coo.  It  was  a  fete  day  of  some  sort 
or  other,  and  the  iieople  were  all  dressed  out  in  their  best,  the 
jireponderating  i  olours  being  red  and  blue.  Soon  after  leaving 
Khvaiynsk,  we  came  to  the  spot  where  the  river  takes  .1  sudden 
sweep  to  the  east,  coming  ba<  k  again,  alter  a  course  of  112 
miles,  to  a  point  only  distant  ten  miles  across  the  neck  of  the 
jieninsula.  We  here  passed  a  long  line  of  barges  laden  with 
goods,  principally  ( argoes  of  wheat.  Some  of  them  carry  more 
than  300  tons,  and  have  a  crew  of  eighty  men.  These  Rechie- 
vahs  warp  slowly  up-stream  by  means  o(  anchors  with  long 
cables  attac  hed,  which  are  carried  out  in  small  boats,  and 
plunged  into  the  betl  of  the  river.  In  some  cases  the  capstans 
are  worked  liy  men,  in  others  by  steam.  But  the  most  curious 
contrivance  of  all  is  the  horse-machine,  invented  in  1815  by  a 
mechanic  named  I'oedebart.  On  the  ileck  a  huge  covered 
platform  is  erected,  calculated  to  hold  from  eighty  to  two 
lumdred  horses,  which  work  the  capstan.  'I'he  anchors  are 
carried  out  in  the  usual  manner  by  small  boats,  and  these  horse- 
marhines  being  nei  essarily  v  ery  awkward  and  clumsy,  do  not 
make  more  than  frft-en  or  twenty  miles  a  day;  they  tow, 
however,  strings  of  barges  with  cargoes  often  amounting  to 
5,000  tons.  'I'lie  prettiest  boats  on  the  river  are  the  pastivas, 
which  are  highly  ornamented  with  (juaint  carvings,  the  hatchet 
being  the  only  implement  emi)loyed.  They  hive  a  single  mast, 
with  a  huge  square  sail  as  broad  as  the  mast  is  high,  and,  when 
the  wind  is  fair,  get  along  at  a  great  rate.  They  navigate  the 
liver  from  Rybinsk  to  Abtraklum,  and  sometimes  carry  as  mucli 
as  300  tons. 

AVe  sto|ii)cd  for  the  night  at  Samara,  a  bu'^y  town  of  28,000 
inhabitants,  situated  on  the  left  liank  of  the  Volga  at  its 
junction  with  the  Samara  river.  'J'lie  banks  of  the  river  here 
are  slightly  elevated,  but  immediately  beyond  the  town  there 
stretches  a  dead  level  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  'J'he  soil  is 
very  fruitful,  and  the  corn  grown  in  portions  of  the  government 
of  Samara  fetches  a  higher  price  than  any  other  cereal  in  the 
empire.  Nearly  400  millions  of  jiounds  of  wheat  are  sent 
hence  annually  to  Astrakhan  and  St.  Petersburg  by  water,  or 
overlan<l  tj  Orenburg,  and  there  dispersed  by  camel-loads 
among  the  surrounding  districts.  The  corn-barges,  of  which 
llicre  were  a  large  number  in  tlie  ]iort,  are  from  300  to  400 
feet  long,  very  substantially  built,  with  prettily  painted  wooden 
houses,  something  like  the  caravans  at  an  ]-'.ngli.sh  country 
fair,  built  on  the  deck.  Their  bows  are  car\ed  and  adorned 
with  quaint  devices,  the  most  common  of  which  is  a  jiair  of 
eyes  Many  of  them  have  enormous  masts,  composed  of 
^''t-eral  stout  timbeis  securely  fastened  together,  and  decorated 
with  small  fiags,  streamers,  and  odd  little  weather-cocks.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  factories  and  foundries  in  Samara,  and  it 
has  three  fairs  yearly,  which  last  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight 
each.  It  has  several  handsome  churches — one,  of  course, 
called  the  Cathedral  of  the  AssumiUion  ;  another,  equally  of 
course,  dedicat';d  to  "  Our  Lady  of  Kazan  ;"  and  a  third  which, 
like  the    iirincijjal    square   of  the  town,  is  named   after    the 


Metrojolitan  Alexis,  who  once  favoured  the  town  with  his 
presence.  \Se  were  much  anuised  on  iandmg  to  see  a  long, 
low  building,  with  the  word  "  Wauxhall,"  in  enormous  white 
letters,  staring  us  in  the  fat  e.  It  jiroved  to  be  a  tea  house, 
anil  the  only  anuisement,  nuisical  or  otherwise,  provided  fur  its 
guests,  was  afiorded  by  the  singing  of  two  women  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  cracked  guitar.  'I'he  streets,  and  Alexis 
Siiuare  itself,  were  six  inches  at  least  deep  in  dust,  so  that  in  a 
high  wind  walking  must  be  almost  unendurable;  while  in 
winter  the  muil  mu,-t  reniler  locomotion  impossible,  .'^amara 
is  a  growing  place  ;  it  is  the  nearest  point  on  the  N'olea  to  the 
.\siatic  frontier,  which  is  only  200  miles  distant.  It  lariies  on 
an  important  traftie  with  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  vast 
steppes  beyond —liashkirs,  Cahnuiks,  and  Kirghizes — and  is 
the  port  of  Orenburg,  with  which  it  will  soon  be  connected  by 
a  railway 

Next  morning,  soon  after  leaving  Samara,  we  came  upon  a 
bevy  of  damsels  bathing.  The  steamer  was  rather  close  in- 
shore, and  the  captain  steered  in  still  closer,  causing  the  girls 
to  rush  out  of  the  water  and  scamper  up  the  bank,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  passengers  and  ciew,  and  not  without  nuich 
laughter  from  the  young  ladies  themselves.  In  about  an  hour 
more  we  reached  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Volga,  which  here 
forces  a  passage  through  the  Jegulevski  Mountains.  The  left 
bank,  which  had  hitherto  been  ll.it  and  uninteresting,  is  here 
formed  by  hills  700  or  800  feet  in  height  for  the  distance 
of  nearly  fifty  miles.  They  are  clotlud  with  fine  forest  trees 
to  the  very  summit,  and  open  out  every  now  and  then  vistas 
of  green  ravines.  Those  on  the  right  bank  attain  about 
the  same  altitude,  but  do  not  rise  .,>j  abruptly  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  occasionally  recetle  so  as  to  leave  charming 
verdant  nooks,  in  which  snug  little  villages  lie  nestled.  The 
whole  of  'his  peninsida  on  the  right  bank  belongs  to  the 
OrlofT  fmiil)  having  been  granted  them  by  Catherine  II. 
The  forests  '  c.ce  gave  shelter  to  robbers  and  pirates,  and  are 
at  the  ;  re- JUt  day  the  favourite  resort  of  wolves  and  bears. 
The  late.,  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  are  the  constant  object 
of  pursuit.  As  soon  as  the  hunter  tatthes  sight  of  a  bear  he 
challenges  him  to  fight.  The  bear,  unprovoked  by  opprobrious 
words,  makes  off.  The  hunter  gives  chase,  lavishing  every 
term  of  .abuse  he  can  think  of,  until  at  last,  his  patient  e  being 
exh.iusted,  he  gives  utterance  to  the  greatest  insult  one 
Russian  can  offer  to  another,  by  making  certain  vile  insinua- 
tions touching  his  antagonist's  mother.  If  this  fails  to  bring 
liruin  to  a  standstill,  the  hunter,  armed  witli  knife  and  hat(  het, 
closes  with  him,  and  a  deadly  struggle  ensues.  To  those  of 
the  peasants  who  keep  bees  the  bears  prove  a  great  annoyance. 
The  bee-master  selects  a  large  tall  tree,  and  at  a  considerable 
height  from  the  grountl  excavates  with  his  hatchet  a  hole  to 
tontain  the  swarm.  Me  then  carefully  cuts  away  all  the 
branches  lower  down  level  with  the  trunk,  anil  drives  in  iron 
hooks  and  s]iikes  turned  upwards.  Round  the  base  of  the 
trunk  he  plants  stout  stakes  with  sharpened  points.  The 
object  of  all  this  is  that  any  bears  attacking  the  hive  m,iy,  in 
sliding  down  again,  be  wounded  by  the  sjjikes  which  they 
easily  avoid  in  climbing  up,  ami.  losing  their  hold,  be  dashed 
on  the  stakes  below.  One  plan  is  to  suspend  a  heavy  block  of 
wood  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  and  this,  as  often  as 
the  bear  dashes  it  savagely  aside,  rebounds  and  strikes  him 
repeatedly  on  the  head,  until  he  falls  exhausted  to  the  ground. 
Another  plan  is  to  susjiend  a  large  square  board  by  four  cords 
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(It  the  corners  from  an  upper  bramli,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  it  on  a  Ii-m.1  ^^ill>  tliu  duur  of  tliu  hive,  to  which  it  is  aUu 
lightly  fastciiLil,  riif  I'car  finding  this  a  tonvLnii.nt  scat,  and 
tloiiblKss  feeling  gialcfnl  fur  the  allenlidn  to  his  ciinn'ort, 
installs  himself,  and  begnis  to  lug  at  the  slight  fastening  which 
jirevents  his  getting  at  the  honey.  When  he  has  suk  ceded  in 
loosening  this  fastening,  the  boanl  swings  off  with  him  to  a 
perpendicular  from  the  br.nuh  Id  which  it  is  att.uhed,  and 
there  the  bear  must  remain  until  either  the  himter  dispatc  lies 
him,  or  he  falls  to  the  ground.  \'iiious  kinds  of  pitfalls  are 
employed  ;  but  the  following  method  of  circumventing  Hniin 
in  winter  time  ouglit  to  have  emanated  from  the  backwoods 
of  .America.  The  himter,  h.iviiig  disiovereil  a  tree  af,'ainst 
which  the  bear  is  in  the  habit  <if  taking  repose,  w.itthcs 
in  ambush  with  a  pail  of  water.  When  the  bear  is  asleep 
he  steal:,  jrward,  and  pours  the  water  on  his  hiiul-nuarters. 
which  are  instuitly  frozen  firmly  to  the  gniund.  The 
hunter  then  ailvances,  and  makes  with  his  knife  a  huge  slit  in 
the  bear's  throat,  who,  dashing  furiously  forward,  comes  clean 
out  of  his  skin,  which  he  leaves  as  the  lawful  spoil  of  his 
ingenious  adversary,  A  Russian  gentleman  once  described 
this  mcthoil  to  a  mujik,  who  seeing  no  improbability  about  it, 
gravely  expressed  his  determination  to  put  it  in  practice  during 
the  coming  winter.  The  Russians  have  an  odd  superstition, 
that  if  a  man  has  killed  thirty-nine  bears,  the  encounter  with 
the  fortieth  will  be  frtal  to  him.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this 
superstition,  by  unnerving  the  hunter's  arm,  is  often  the  cause 
of  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  iirognostications. 

Jn  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  curious  isolated  hill,  of 
rounded  form,  rising  to  the  height  of  some  300  feet,  attracted 
our  attention.  It  is  calle<l  Tsaref  liugor,  the  Tsar's  Mound. 
'I'he  laptain  s;iid  that  a  legend  was  current  amongst  the 
peasantry  that  it  was  formed  by  the  soldiers  of  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible, who  each  brought  a  helmet-ful  of  earth  to  construct  it. 
Unfortunately  for  this  tradition,  the  hill  is  of  solid  rock.  We 
stopped  at  .Stavropol  (''the  town  of  the  Cross''),  to  land  some 
]iassengers ;  but  the  water  being  low,  we  could  not  approach 
within  a  mile  of  it.  The  history  of  the  j)lace  is  curious.  It  w.is 
founded  in  1737  by  the  Empress  Anne,  for  a  horde  of  C.nlmucks 
who  embraced  the  (,'hristrian  religion  ai  massi;  uuder  tiieir  ruler 
AnnaTashina,  In  17.S0  the  Calmucks  emigrated  to  Orenburg, 
and  Stavropol,  which  had  np  to  that  tiiViC  enjoyed  a  separate 
administration  under  a  Calmuck  Council,  was  inc  hided  among 
the  Russian  towns  of  the  government  of  Symbirsk.  It  has  at 
the  present  time  a  population  of  5,000  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  harbour,  the  tr.ide  is  insignificant. 

\\'e  had  now  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  great  bend  in  the 
rivei,  and,  having  passed  a  range  of  chalky  hills  called  by  the 
country-people  Sengileiski  Ushi — "  the  ears  of  Sengiley  " — from 
a  small  town  at  their  base,  we  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Sym- 
biisk.  This  is  the  chief  station  of  the  Samolet  Company,  and  we 
Were  introduced  to  Mr.  Vladinn'r  Clazenap,  the  director,  after 
whom  our  bo.it  was  named.  There  were  several  large  barges 
in  the  port,  laden  with  coal,  which  Mr.  Glazenan  takes  great 
credit  li)  himself  for  having  introduced.  He  brought  us  a 
specimen  to  examine,  winch  very  much  resembled  good  New- 
castle coal.  The  coal,  he  informed  us,  came  from  Siberia,  and 
h.id  to  be  transshippe<l  ten  times  on  the  way.  This  of  course 
renders  it  expensive,  so  th.at  it  is  only  employed  in  one  or  two 
steamers  at  jiresent.  The  town  is  a  mile  from  the  port,  and  is 
built  on  a  rilge  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 


On  the  other  side  of  this  ridge  flows  the  river  Sviaga,  to  d.e 
north-cast,  in  an  exactly  opposite  ilircction  to  the  (olll^e  (.{  the 
Volga  here.  S)ii)birsk  was  originally  founded  in  KqiS,  l,y  a 
boy.ir  named  lliliuf,  \\U)  foriilieil  it  with  a  wooden  wall.  It 
was  twiie  besieged  by  Stenka  Ua/in,  who  dn  cai  h  occasion 
was  repulsed  with  gie.it  loss.  I'ugathef,  his  imitate  r,  was  ex- 
hibited here  for  some  d.iys  in  an  iron  <age,  when  on  his  w.iy  to 
jirison  and  deati;  at  Moscow,  by  order  o(  Suworolf.  It  h.is  Me- 
cjuently  sull'ered  I'lom  lire,  and  in  ifiOj  was  almost  mtiicly 
deslrojed.  The  population  is  22,000,  and  the  chief  artic  les  of 
commerce  are  corn  and  jiotash.  'ihe  road  I'rcm  the  [  ort  to  the 
town  is  by  an  almost  ))er];endicnlar  ascent,  aiul  we  found 
nothing  to  reward  the  climb  but  a  handsc  nie  bron/e  statue  of 
Karamsin,  the  histori.m,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  son's 
widow. 

A  few  hours  after  Iea\ing  S\nibirsk,  we  [asscd,  r^n  the  left 
bank,  the  ruins  of  nulgaria,  once  the  capital  of  the  kiiij;di  m  of 
the  I'ulgars.  They  are  mrrounded  by  traces  of  a  moat  and 
rampart,  and  one  solitary  niinaret  still  rears  itself,  almost  un- 
injured, in  their  midst.  The  spot  remained  for  a  long  time 
forgotten,  and  completely  overgrown  with  trees;  but  I'eter  the 
Great  had  it  cleared,  and  ordered  that  the  ruins  should  be 
carefully  protected  and  preserved.  Notwithstanding  this  order, 
a  great  number  of  stones,  with  Persian,  Ar.ibic,  and  Armenian 
inscriptions,  have  been  from  time  to  time  carried  away  lor 
building  jjurposcs.  Some  of  the  tombs  are  still  regarded  with 
great  veneration  by  the  Tartars  of  Kazan,  who  perform  pil- 
grimages to  them.  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Armenian  coins, 
together  with  bracelets,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  con;  nue 
to  be  found  occasionally. 

We  here  saw  the  Aktulm,  a  steamer  so  called  from  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Volga,  which  came  by  water  all  the  way  from  New- 
castle to  Kazan,  in  1858.  Her  paddle-boxes  had  to  be  re- 
moved to  enable  her  to  get  through  the  locks  between  Lake 
Ladoga  and  the  Volga.  Several  steamers,  built  by  Sannula, 
and  engined,  some  by  John  I'enn  and  some  by  Ravenhill, 
Salkeld,  and  Co.,  were  brought  out  by  the  same  route  after- 
wards ;  but,  being  too  long,  their  bows  and  bterns  were 
removed,  and  they  were  lloated  through  in  three  parts.  The 
route  adojited  was  by  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  \\\^  the  river 
Vitegra,  by  canal  to  the  river  Kovje,  down  that  stream  to  Lake 
Beloe,  and  thence  down  the  river  Shcksna  to  Rybinsk,  on  the 
Volga.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  were  enormous,  but  they 
were  overcome  by  the  great  ingenuity  and  skill  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Moberley,  the  engineer  in  charge  ;  the  voyage  from  St.  Peters- 
burg having  lasted  rather  more  than  six  weeks.  'I'he  canal 
system  of  Russia  is  the" most  wonderful  in  the  world.  There 
are  three  routes  connec  ''ng  the  IJaltic  with  the  Black  Sea,  three 
connecting  the  Baltic  witli  the  Caspian,  and  two  connecting  the 
White  Sea  with  the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic. 

In  the  course  of  the  da)  we  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kama  with  the  Volga,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter,  fifty-three 
miles  below  Kazan.  The  two  rivers  are  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other,  though  flowing  in  the  same  bed 
— like  the  Rhcjnc  and  Saone,  after  their  junction  at  Lyons — 
Ijy  their  dil'ference  in  colour:  the  Kama  is  of  a  light  brown, 
while  the  Volga  is  somewhat  of  a  milky  white,  and  they  flow 
along  side  by  side  for  a  great  distance  without  mingling.  Ju^t 
at  this  time  the  Volga  forces  the  Kama  to  keep  the  left  bank, 
but  at  times  the  latter  comes  down  in  flood,  and  drives  the 
Volga  to  the  right  bank.     There  is  an  iinmci-.se  deal  of  tralf:c 
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oil    tlic    Kama,    which    is    i,ioo   miles   long.      About    2,000  but  cuprite  and   roiipor  ]nrites  arc  also   found.      The  metal- 

vcsscls,    in    addition    to   an    enormous   number   of   rafts,   are  liferous  beds  var;    in  thickness  from  five  or  six   inches  to  five 

engaged   in   the  commerce  of  this  magnificent  tribut.ny.      I'lie  or  six  feet,  and  exist  throughout  the  whole  basin  of  the  Kama, 

chief  to«n  on  it  is  I'crm,  900  miles  from  the  muutli,  where  Wt:  were  much  disappoiiued  that  want  of  lime  prevented 
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navigation  ceases,  and  the  overland  route  to  Tekin  rommcnccs.  '  our  taking  tlic  steamer  to  Perm,  as  the  scenery  of  the  river  is 
The  exports  from  Perm  consist  of  salt,  iron  and  other  ir.etals.  ;  reported  to  be  extremely  beautiful.  Put  the  traveller,  in  a 
and  Siberian  jiroduce  generally.  It  was  owing  to  its  full  ,  country  which  is  new  to  him,  nuist  submit  to  these  disa]ipoint- 
development  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Perm  that  Sir  Roderick  |  ments.     Arrived  at  Perm,  the  temp;  uioi;  to  purchase  a  "  pado- 
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Murchison  gave  to  the  geological  formation  known  in  Engla:  '  '  rojnn."  or  i.ermission  to  use  post-horses,  and  so  travel  on 
as  the  ni.igne.sian  limestone,  lying  above  the  coal  beils  or  , )  Pekin,  would  have  been  irresistible.  What  woul '  then 
.arbonifcroiis  formation,  the  name  of  "Permian,"  by  which  ;  h.ive  become  of  our  visit  to  Kazan,  and  the  worhl-famou.s 
It  is  now  universally  known.  It  aboun<ls  in  .opper  ore  and  j  fair  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  which  was  the  chief  object  of  our 
gypsum.     The  cojjper  ores  are  malachite  in  great  abundance,  I  journey  ? 
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/'><;///    Chra//   fo    Otcan — The    I'acijic    Railroad. — //. 
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I  I.KYKNNI.    I    I    nil:   cklA''       \1.T    lAkl. 

Xkp.kaska  lia>  umloiiblL'tlly  many  |i(iiius  in  ils  f;noui-,  but 
( liiiKitL'  is  not  one  of  them.  In  llie  most  licautilnl  summer 
weather,  wlien  ail  seems  fair,  a  hailstorm,  accompanied,  inav- 
he,  by  whirlwinds  or  a  ijcrfeil  torn.ido  of  wind  and  rain,  may 
rise  at  any  momeiU,  and  damage  the  otl.erwise  hiMiriant  crops 
'.o  a  fearful  extent.  \'et,  in  spite  of  this  dr.uvliai  k,  liie  country 
is  rapidly  settlini;  np  ;  this  is  ouing,  perhaps,  as  nuiili  tu  its 
(  omparative  proximity  to  the  already  forward  states  of  Illinois. 
Iowa,  and  .Missouri,  as  to  any  merits  of  its  own.  'riie  soil  is. 
in  large  parts  of  the  slate,  iindeniaMy  rich  and  well  watered, 
but  emigrants  should  be  warned  ag,iin-i  its  ( limate. 

Having  iire\iously  he.ml  ^o  iiuk  h  of  the  erratic  ilimate 
of  this  state.  F  was  not  astonished,  «heii  last  spring  I  jiassed 
through  it  on  the  I'acific  Railway,  to  observe  the  black  clouds 
rising  suddenly  without  a  moment's  warning.  In  .i  few  jmi'.'ites 
we  had  slidden  ba(  k  from  spring  to  wiiuer.  A  liail-slorm. 
the  icy  missiles  soon  changing  to  snow,  broke  over  our  ikvoted 
heads— or,  rather,  over  our  devoted  train- and  the  "car" 
stove  had  to  be  vigorously  replenished  with  fuel  to  keep  us 
warm  enough.  On  our  .irri\.i!  at  I'heyenne  (llie  n.,.ne  of 
which  is  ileri'.ed  from  the  ('lie\enne  .•'.('.,  Chieii,  or  dog  - 
India:l^.  but  piouounced  (jn  the  sjiot  h>hy-anne),  the  train  was 
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io\ercil  \\'\\\\  >;iow.  ,iud  mng  icicles  hung  irom  the  body  of 
e.i'  h  car.  1  u.is  blocked  up  in  Cheyenne  for  two  days,  the 
liiie  being  reMilered  imiiassable  during  that  time,  and  I  had, 
therefore,  an  opportunity  of  studying  ,i  "city  "  whiih  w.is, 
for  .1  while  ,U  least,  one  ol  the  most  disreputable  places  on 
this  globe. 

.'^een  at  such  .1  lime,  t'heyenne  diil  not  in\ile  careful 
inspection.  However,  the  snow  covered  the  vround  but  thinlv, 
and  on  the  second  ilay  it  was  thawing  r.ipidly.  'The  outskirts 
I'f  the  town  -and  one  gets  to  the  outskiris  of  .1  town  of  say 
3.000  people  very  rapidly-  were  em  umbered  wilh  a  chaotic 
mass  of  lumber;  p.u  king-i  .ises.  dam.iged  hirniture,  old  stoves, 
lin  cans,  and  bottles  especi.illy  bottles  strewing  the  ground 
in  wild  profusion.  The  pickersup  of  rags  and  bones,  the 
ilutfoiiicrs  of  London,  wciuld  have  luxuriated  in  the  scene  ;  but 
their  rejoicings  would  have  been  iiip|ied  in  the  bud  when  they 
cime  to  learn  thai  the  ne.uest  place  for  the  disposal  of  their 
property  was  about  a  thousancl  miles  off  I 

(.'heyenne  rose  with  the  construction  of  the  railroad.  Il 
was  one  of  those  termin.d  c  amps  of  ccmlrac  tors  and  hibinuers 
on  the  I'nion  I'acific  C'om|iany  whic  h  earned  for  the  time  being 

the  clisiiin  live  title  of well,  the  dibrev  iation  usually  einploycil 

to  describe  tiie  nether  regions,  and  it  deserved  that  cxprossivo 
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appellation.  Yet  thcro  was  always  a  proportion  of  law-abiding 
citi/cns,  and  when  things  got  to  their  worst,  thes'.'  citizens 
organised  themselves  into  a  N'igilanee  Committee,  and  strung 
up  a  nnmber  of  the  murdering  rowdies  and  thieves  who  infesteil 
the  town,  and  thus,  virtually,  banished  the  remainder,  for  they 
took  to  their  lieels  and  left  the  place.  The  same  thing  hap- 
;  ened  at  Laramie,  further  on  the  line.  1  have  photographs  of 
some  of  these  executions,  done  on  the  spot,  and  labelled 
"  Roc  ky  Mountain  .'■renery  !"  A  few  hundred  dozen  of  these 
])!(  lures,  ( irculated  throughout  the  coinitry,  would  [irobably 
accomplish  more  tlian  the  eloipiencc  of  half  a  dozen  mis- 
sionaries, in  converting  the  hardened  crew  with  whom  they 
would  have  to  deal.  Don't  let  the  reader  run  away  with 
the  idea  tliat  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  inliabitants  proper 
of  these  towns.  It  was  the  motley  crowd,  numbering  many 
thousands,  who  were  engaged  in  building  tlie  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  after  whom  folk)wed  a  still  more  disrei)utable  set 
of  rowilies,  "  bummer.s,"  whisky-sellers,  gamblers,  and  aban- 
doned women — the  spiders  after  the  Hies,  only  that  the  former 
were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  latter.  In  one  of  the  rail- 
road camps  of  which  I  heard,  tliere  was  one  or  more  sliooting 
"aft'.iirs"  for  i-;c'iy  iii^^^it  duiiii;^  six  Wirks  in  siiurssioii.  "Where 
these  people  came  from  originally,  where  they  will  go  to 
when  the  road  is  finished,  and  their  occupation  gone,"  said 
Mr.  r.owles,*  writing  before  the  completion  of  the  line,  "  are 
both  ])uzzles  too  intricate  for  me.  H — 11  would  api^ear  to 
have  been  raked  to  finiiisli  them  ;  and  to  it  ihcy  will  naturally 
return  after  graduating  here,  fitted  for  its  higliest  scats  and  its 
most  diabolical  service."  Observe,  these  are  the  words  of  a 
travelled  and  reliable  American  writer. 

Cheyenne  is  tlie  stage  jtmction  for  Denver,  in  the  Colorado 
territorv,  to  wliich  [ilace  a  railroad  is  also  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. .-.  'r.ion  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  further  built 
1  i-,..  lii"  '.M\  fhops  there,  and  the  once  doubtful  point,  "to  be 
.)•  uol  (i)  i  , '  is  decided  in  favour  of  its  permanent  existence  as 
{;  i,M,  !■  iVhen  I  came  through,  it  had  a  neat  little  chun  h  ; 
you  could  even  get  ice-creams  and,  better  still,  warm  baths  in 
the  place,  and  the  Railroad  Company  had  erected  a  commo- 
dious enough  hotel.  There  was  a  "Theatre  Comicpie,"  and  a 
"  Museum  of  Living  Wonders,"  the  latter  of  which  included  a 
real  Italia  i  organ-grinder,  who  had  jirobably  ground  himself  thys 
fir  round  tl;e  world,  and  a  "gorilla  from  .South  .\lVica,"  w Id 
had  i-.ijre  likely  suddenly  come  into  existence  at  some  nearer 
Iioi.n  ;  his  skin,  at  the  furthest,  being  about  all  there  was  of 
him.  .Mthough  Du  Chaillu  has  lectured  consideraljly  in  the 
I'niled  Slates,  he  had  no  connection  whatc\cr  with  this  estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheyenne  there  is  a  large  military 
station,  l"ort  Russell,  where  some  900  soldiers  of  the  L'nited 
States  army  are  (luailered,  exjjressly  for  the  benefit  of  the  .Sioux 
and  those  "  dogs  of  Indians,"  the  Cheyennes  (C/iiciis).  The 
Railroad  Company  lost  some  exc  client  engineers  by  tlie  hands 
of  the  latter  when  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the  line  were 
beingmade.  General  Shericlan  was  enabled  to  surrotmd  several 
of  their  villages,  last  winter,  and  killed  ancl  subdued  a  large 
number  of  them,  Several  hundred  thereby  lift  this  world  for 
happier  hunting-groimds.  The  gener.il  h.id  the  reputation,  how- 
ever, of  treating  the  women  ancl  chilclren  with  great  humanity, 

The  Indians  of  the  plains,  since  the  completion  of  the 
I'acific  Road,  have  given  no  trouble.  How  long  that  li.'.ppy 
•  "  Coloiadc)  ;  llic  .S« ii/Lil;iiul  cif  .\nicric.i," 


state  of  things  will  last,  remains  to  be  seen.  Indeed,  a  man 
may  now  go  from  Xew  York  to  San  Lnincisco  without  see'ng  a 
dozen  on  the  way.  Still,  they  are  in  the  country,  often  camped 
within  sight  of  the  road,  larger  numbers  naturally  following 
the  track  of  the  buffalo  and  antelope,  who  have  been  frightenid 
away  front  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  line.  (Jeneral  dran.'s 
Indian  policy  a|)i)cars  to  be  working  better  than  any  yet  tinc'er- 
taken  for  their  benefit.  One  change  has  been  made  which  is 
most  important.  It  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  to  distribute 
the  annuities  (money,  food,  blankets,  clothing,  &:c.)  to  the 
Indians  in  some  large  frontier  town.  The  result  was,  of  course, 
that  the  whisky-sellers  there  soon  got  the  whole.  For  the 
future,  the  gifts  are  to  be  made  only  in  their  own  jjlacc  s,  or 
encampments  on  the  "reservations"  set  apart  for  ■.  .e-v  t  ''  ;? 
by  the  Government, 

Sooth  to  say,  the  country  round  Cheyenne  is  not  .■.utluii, 
but  it  h.ts  points  of  interest.  On  the  plains  all  around  one 
can  watch  the  prairie-dog  villages,  while  some  of  the  so-called 
dogs — something  half-way  between  a  ground-squiirel  and  a 
rabbit — -watch  you  in  return.  Some  of  them  are  tpiite  f.\t,  and 
cannot  do  much  more  than  w.ulille.  Generally  they  sit  on 
their  haunches,  with  their  fore-legs  dropping  down,  like  those 
of  a  bear.  They  bark  somewhat  like  a  dog,  and  that  is  all 
that  there  is  of  the  dog  about  them.  The  mounds  under 
which  they  m.ike  their  homes  are  small  heaps  of  dirt — say  as 
big  as  though  a  bushel  of  earth  had  been  siiilt  on  one  sjKjt. 

On  die  ]ilains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheyenne,  and 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Church  liuttes  and  Granger 
(SSo  miles  west  of  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri),  very  beautifiil 
"  moss  agates  "  are  to  be  found.  These  agates  appear  to  have 
[Kitterns  of  various  kinds—  mosses  and  lichens  crystallised  in 
tlieir  midst — and  they  are  now  \ery  fasliicjnable,  worked  and 
set  as  jewellery  for  ladies'  wear,  everjuhere  from  Xew  York  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  block-houses  which  were  constructed  in  the  "Pcjny 
I'.xpress  "  and  Overl.ind  St.ige  diys,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
jjlains,  many  of  them  showing  little  but  ashes  and  cinders  : 
scores  of  them  were  at  different  periods  taken  by  the  I-.,lians 
and  biu'iit,  and  their  inmates  murdered.  Yet  they  were  built 
so  as  to  be  well  adapted  to  resist  such  attacks.  There  was 
often  a  "corral"  (enclosed  spa(e)  out.'ide  them  ;  the  buildings 
themselves  were  of  timber — usually  abcnit  twenty-five  feet 
sfjuare — with  loop-holes,  and  the  roofs  shingled.  They  were 
then  built  up  all  round  ith  turf,  which  at  the  base  was  three  feet 
thick,  and  tapered  \\\>  to  the  roof,  leaving  spaces  corresponding 
Ic)  the  loo[)-holes.  The  roof,  also,  was  covered  with  turf 
Such  an  erec  tion  ought  to  be  nearly  impregnable  to  any  such 
assault  as  could  be  made  by  Indians.  Sometimes,  too,  they 
were  partially,  or,  as  in  many  cases,  entirely  underground,  the 
roofs  only  being  raised  abov  the  surface,  like  the  houses 
of  the  people  of  North  rn  Alaska. 

Cheyenne  is  situated  tp  :'  new  ter;il  "  .  one  only  just 
organised  by  the  United  S!  .tes  Gcjv  rnr  lU.  This  lerritoiy, 
uncler  the  name  of  Wyoir.ii.g,  has  been  made  up  from  slices 
of  Daccitiih,  I'tah,  Coloracio,  &c.  Utah  thus  for  the  second 
time  loses  a  part  of  her  dou;ain :  the  previously  formed 
territory  of  Nevada  once  L'Tgely  belonged  to  the  Mormon 
country,  but  was  striiiped  from  her  as  soon  as  she  proved  of 
value.  It  is  the  present  intention  of  the  l'nited  States 
Government  so  to  subdivide  and  (lip  I'l.di,  that  the  power 
of  President  \'oung  may  be   consiclerably  reduced. 
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I  roilc  from  Cheyenne  to  the  summit  of  thj  BLick  Mills, 
the  higliest  iioint  on  any  railroail  in  the  world,  on  a  locomotive 
witli  a  "  snow  plough  "  attaeheil.  The  plouglis  are  constniLteil 
of  sheet  iron,  baiked  with  a  strong  wooden  frame.  'J'hey  curve 
backward,  and  upward,  also  in  a  pjramidal  form  to  about  the 
centre  of  the  "smoke  stack" — i.e.,  funnel — and  come  down  to 
a  sharp  edge  an  indi  or  so  above  the  rails.  Tiny  can  be 
affixe'l  to  a  locomotive  in  a  few  minutes,  and  are  ke|it  ready  at 
all  the  mountain  stations.  Last  February  there  was  a  snow 
blockade  of  twenty  days  (at  one  )ioint  of  the  line  for  five 
weeks).  Usually  the  "  ploughs  "  are  efllcient ;  the  one  I  saw 
in  use  operated  to  a  charm,  and  scattered  the  drifted  snow  on 
cither  side  of  the  line.  But  on  some  occ  asions  they  are  nearly 
useless.  'I'he  snow  hardens  by  jiacking,  or  by  thawing  and 
subseiiucntly  freezing,  and  an  engine,  even  when  bai  ked  by 
several  others,  can  do  nothing.  Labourers  ha\e  then  to  be 
set  to  work,  until  the  bad  place  is  p.issed.  The  company 
in  some  ])laccs  has  erected  "snow  fences"  to  prevent  the 
snow  drifting  on  the  line.  Though  very  cold  last  winter  at 
Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and  other  stations  on  the  high  plateau — for 
they  are  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  and  upwards — there 
was  not  a  \er)'  deep  snow-fall,  and  the  Company  expect  to  be 
able  to  keep  the  line  in  running  order  all  next  winter. 

The  Union  Pacific  Conii>any  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  its  route  crosses  higher  ground  than  any  other  railroad 
yet  constructed ;  and  they  have  the  furdier  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  thanks  to  Nature  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
ta'ent  of  their  ]''.nginecr-in-Chief,  Cicneral  Hodge,  in  the 
second,  they  had  no  vast  difficulty  in  reaching  it.  From  their 
starting-point  on  the  Missouri,  at  an  elevation  of  967  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  tj  the  summit  of  the  lllack  Hills,  at  an 
elevation  of  8,262  feet,  tlie  average  grr.des  are  only  thirty  feet 
to  the  mile,  and  do  not  exceed  ninety  feet  to  the  mile  at  any 
jioint.  The  traveller,  looking  out  from  the  window  of  a 
luxurious  "pal.ice  car"  on  the  usually  dreary  i)rospect  pre- 
sented to  his  gaze  at  that  part  of  the  continent,  may  )  ass 
over  the  aforesaid  Black  Hills,  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Divide  (between  Separation  and  Creston  stations,  altitude 
7,700  feel),  and  hardly  be  aware  at  all  that  he  has  been  con- 
stantly mounting  from  the  level  jilains  to  the  mounlains.  The 
Koi  ky  Mountains  are,  indeed,  .so  fiir  as  the  I'acific  Railroad 
is  concemed,  a  mere  geographical  term.  The  fact  is,  as  an 
American  writer  has  stated,  diat  "  from  Omalia  (on  the 
Missouri)  to  the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills,  a  Californian 
TihjiiiTO,  or  cattle  drover,  would  gallop  his  horse  all  the  wav, 
and  an  .Vmerican  cuuld  drive  a  single  horse  in  a  buggy  with  the 
greatest  ease." 

Sherman  Station,  Wyoming,  is  the  highest  point  on  the 
ra(  ific  Railroad,  and  this  new  territory  may  add  this  fact  to 
the  catalogue  of — at  present,  at  least — its  <ountable  attrac- 
tions. At  the  elevation  before  named,  over  8,000  feet,  there 
is  now  a  little  town  on  a  spot  where,  fifteen  months  ago,  there 
was  nothing  but  a  dreary  waste  of  sand,  "not,  however,"  as 
])oor  Artemus  Ward  said,  "worth  saving;"  enlivened  only 
by  j.atches  of  sagebrush,  its  isolated  "butlcs"  alone  echoing 
the  howls  of  an  onasionil  wolf,  or  the  crack  of  some  be- 
nighted emigrant's  whip,  as  he  urged  his  weary  oxen  on  to 
the  goal  of  his  dreams,  in  the  "Farthest  West."  Nor  is 
Sherman  merely  a  halting-place  for  the  trains.  There  is  a  large 
I'liitcd  Pacific  Railroad  roiuid-house  and  niai  hine  sluip  there  ; 
it  boasts  a  couple  of  restaurants,  a  billianl  saloon,  two  or  three 


wiiisky  mills  and  general  stores,  anil,  it  is  almost  needless  \.c 
aild,  a  Wells-Fargo's  Exjiress  oliice.  Furthermore,  the  wriler 
saw  there,  three  months  ago,  a  news-stand,  and,  strangest  of 
all,  a  millinery  store.  'Wliat  it  was  doing  there,  Heaven  alone 
can  tell;  there  cannot  be  more  than  six  females  in  the  liiile 
community.  But  as  at  all  the  embryo  towns  along  llie  road, 
whether  built  of  wood  or  canvas,  there  is  a  bar  to  every  dozen 
inhabitants,  there  is  really  no  reason  wl-.y  six  ladies  should  not 
run  a  millinery  shop  between  them,  even  at  the  summit  of  the 
Black  Hills.  The  only  problems  to  be  solved  are:  Did  tlie 
niilbner  make  a  good  thing  up  there?  and  if  so,  how  did  the 
six  unhappy  husbands  of  the  six  extravagant  females  like  it? 
We  pause  for  a  reply.  Possibly  t'le  Pacific  Railroad  may  be 
responsible;  and  if  so,  the  six  ladies  of  .Sherman  will  doiiblless 
be  "on  view,"  whenever  the  train  stoj)s  to  take  breath  at  this 
giddy  height  among  the  hills. 

Sherman  lies  half  way  between  Cheyenne  and  Laramie, 
which,  for  a  time  at  least,  did  ;/()/  mean  "  between  heaven 
and — the  other  ]ilace'"  but  meant  rather  the  "other  |>la(e" 
itself.  Lideed,  there  was  nothing  "between"  about  it;  it 
was  thorough  in  everything.  The  "last  camp"  of  the  I'liicm 
Pacific  Railroad,  whether  in  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  W'ahsatc  h, 
Ogden,  or  Corinne,  was,  for  the  time  being,  the  most  dis- 
reputable, dangerous,  utterly  .abandoned  community  ever  got 
together;  and  the  "highest  railway  station  in  the  world" 
doubtless  comes  in  for  a  sh.ire  of  these  remarks.  Indeed, 
if  any  idea  of  its  morals  of  a  year  or  so  ago  can  be  inferr<(l 
from  the  number  of  broken  bottles  l)ing  round  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  it  must  have  been  a  sweet  place  indeed,  the 
consumiJtion  of  intoxicating  drinks  thereby  indicated  being 
enough  for  a  community  five  times  its  size.  lint  Cheyenne 
and  L.iramie  have  reformed,  and  Sherman  has  naturally 
risen  with  them.  Indeed,  there  should  be  nothing  low  about 
"  the  highest  station  in  the  world." 

The  highest  point  on  the  Sierras  crossed  by  the  Central 
P.acific  Railroad  of  California  is  a  trille  above  7,000  feet,  so 
that  the  I'nion  Road  has  the  superiority  in  this  matter  by  more 
than  1,000  feet.  The  Central  Road  itself  attains  an  allitude 
twice  that  of  tlie  road  crossing  the  Semmering  .Mp  in  .Xiisiri.i, 
ami  1,000  feet  greater  than  that  crossing  Mont  Cenis,  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  rec]uires 
the  aid  of  the  Fell  Railroad  to  make  it  practicable  at  all, 
while  the  highest  points  on  this  highway  of  the  New  ^\■orld 
between  ocean  and  ocean  are  crossed  by  ordinary  locomotives, 
running  on  ordinary  rails.  And  that  is  the  only  ordinary  thing 
about  them. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Sherman — which,  by  the  bye,  was 
named  after  a  civil  engineer,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  and  not  after  the  famous  general — there  is 
a  very  remarkable  brii'ge  across  a  stream  and  deep  gorge, 
known  as  Dale  CreiA.  The  bridge  is  125  feet  high,  and 
more  than  500  feet  long.  It  is  built  entirely  of  tressle-work — 
it  is  a  ])erfect  puzzle,  in  fact,  of  wood-work,  and  was  all  put 
u|i  in  thirty  d.ays,  the  timber  used  in  its  construction  having 
been  br.night  from  Chicago.  And  ai  f'lisstvit  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  this  necessity  of  transporting  everything  from 
the  K.astern  States — tools,  blasting  powder,  iron  nails,  \c., 
and  even  wooden  "ties"  (sle.'P'.rs),  and  nearly  all  die  wood 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  line — should  inake  us 
a  little  lenient  in  our  judgment  on  the  road,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  a  good  one. 
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.\  lilllc  fiirllK-r.  (IcM  iiulini; 
the  iiuiiiiil:iiiis.  wc  <  .iiik-  tii  1,  ira- 
iiiif,  a  iiLu'i'  tmi  liki'  (luvciinc 
to  lall  for  much  ivMi.irk.  'I'lKri: 
was  a  ■•  sho^itiiii,'  al'tair "  at  Ch.'V- 
tniic  iliiriiiL;  niv  slay  :  ihcTc  was 
one  at  l,aiMmiL-  tlic  day  licfore 
J  jjot  tliciv,  'rhi.-rc  is  an  cm  cl- 
ient Kaihd.ul  Hotel  at  l.araniic. 
i.a.t  aiitunin  t!ic  j,'iicsts  who 
lanic  down  early  to  lueakfast, 
had  oiih'  to  look  out  of  the 
dinin.;  room,  am'  there  was  an 
e\ani|)le  of  lyni  h  law  ri;,;ht  be- 
fore their  eyes.  .\  murderer, 
thief,  an  1  vagabond,  long  warned 
to  leave  the  town,  at  length 
I'oniniitteil  some  1  rune  \vhi(  It 
brought  his  1  areer  to  a  <  lose  ; 
tlie  \'igilant  Committee  strung 
him  u|i  to  a  telegraph  pole  in 
front  of  the  hotel.  I  have  a 
photograph  of  the  s.  ene. 

A  few  iv.iles  I'rom  I'ort  Lara- 
mie (a  r,  S.  inilit.uy  station, 
itself  standing  ajjart  front  the 
town)  there  is  a  jjermanent  1  ainp 

of  more  or  less  de\iioralised  Siou\  Indi.ms.  who  .ire  very  IV 
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p.iur  specimen  indeed,  and  went 
on  his  (our-e  without  feeling 
much  curiosity  to  sliidv  tliese 
speiiniens  of  the  aboriginal  red 
man  ;  but  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  gather  some  infor- 
mation about  them.  Still,  there 
is  always  a  i  banc  e  of  seemg 
Indians  belonging  to  places  re- 
mote I'rom  the  white  settlements, 
in  such  (amps,  and  thus  of  ob 
serv  ing  them  nnafl'ected  by  the 
only  form  c)f  civilisation  thev 
adopt — namely,  that  of  the  most 
clei>ravccl  classes  of  our  own 
i.ice.  The  true  .Sioux  hut,  or 
wigwam,  is  built  ()•"  poles  and 
skins  in  the  form  of  a  pyramidal 
tent,  and  is  big  enough  for  a 
fitmily  of  the  or  six  persons. 
The  top  is  open  :  diere  is  a  low 
doorway  cut  in  the  .^,it,  over 
whic  h  a  beav  'r-skin  or  a  piece  cjf 
(loth  is  usually  liuiig.  The  en- 
trance is  so  low  that  one  must 
stoop  to  enter  it.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hut  a  small  smouldering 
Is  all  Indi.ms  now  .i-days  possess  more 
an  iniii  pot  or  two,  containing  meat, 
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in  the  study  <jf  Indian  ( liarac  ter  might  do  worse  than  stop  at  iVc  „  is  almost  inv.niably  standing  h.ird  by  it.  The  wigwam,  like 
J.aramie  lor  a  lew  d.ivs.  The  writer  had  seen  sulVicient  in  '  a  large  number  of  dwellings  (ommoii  to  n.uivf  tribes,  is  usually 
Vancouver  Island,  liritish  Columbia,  and  .Alaska,  to  know  that  full  of  smoke,  and  the  lloor  is  the  only  enduiable  part  of  it. 
where,  so  inuc  li  whisky  iiuiht  e.\ist,  the  Indian  would  lie  a  v  ery  ,  The  Sioux  in  their  natural  stale  are  liimter.s,  ride  cx<  ellent  horses, 
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and  require  a  v.ist  amount  of  prairie  for  their  wandering  life  : 
hence  the  deniordisation  which  follows  when  they  suddenly 
leave  that  kind  of  existence  to  settle  on  a  circiniiscribed 
"  reservation."  Many  other  tribes — the  Crows,  Arrapahoes, 
and  Cheyennes — assemble  on  certain  occasions  at  Laramie; 
l)iU  there  is  little  difference  in  their  habits  and  fashions. 
"  Manners  they  have  none,  and  their  customs  are  nasty,"  as 
the  old  sailor  concisely  put  it,  when  asked  rather  vaguely  about 
the  "natives "of  the  various  countries  lie  had  \isited  during 
a  long  life. 

'I'he  Sioux  adopt  the  mode  of  burying  their  dead  common 
to  the  natives  of  Vancouver  Island,  and,  in  a  nioilified 
form,  to  those  of  Northern  Alaska — that  of  ])lacing  them  in 
boxes  in  the  trees,  or  by  placing  the  coflins  on  four  stakes, 
as  the  case  may  be.  They  frecjuently  have  to  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  on  the  plains,  to  find  any  trees  for  the  purpose.  In 
warfare,  the  Sioux— and,  indeed,  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  — 
are  especially  cruel.  Having  secured  and  scalped  a  prisoner, 
it  has  often  been  their  delight  to  torture  and  kill  him,  by 
placing  him  bound  on  the  ground,  then  lighting  a  fire  on  his 
stomach,  and  dancing  round  their  victim  whilst  he  writhes  in 
his  agony. 

A  most  important  discovery  has  been  made  on  the  line  of 
the  Pacific  Railroatl,  west  of  Laramie.  A  coal-field,  almost 
unlimitetl  in  extent,  showing  indications— "  out-croppings" — 
for  300  miles  on  the  road,  has  been  "struck"  in  the  very  heart, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  ll-.^  great 
objection  urged  at  first  against  the  Pacific  Railroad  that  it 
passed  through  so  much  barren,  worthless,  treeless,  coalless 
-ountry.  Behold  !  here  is  the  answer.  ']"he  locomotives  of 
the  L'nion  Pacific  Company  are  now  running  almost  ex- 
clusively on  coal  worked  by  themselves,  or  purchased  of 
contractors  working  for  them.  The  Comi)any,  acconling  to 
the  usual  system  in  the  United  States,  received  a  grant  of 
"alternate  sections"  of  land  for  fifteen  miles  back  on  eitlier 
side  of  the  line.  That  land  has  not  yet  been  surveyed.  The' 
country  generally  is  most  barren  and  alkaline  on  the  surface, 
hence  the  Railroad  Company  has  had  the  thing  pretty  much  to 
itself.  Where  strangers  had  "located"  lots,  the  Conii)any  has 
usually  bought  them  out. 

This  ]iart  of  the  country  may  yet  be  known  as  the  great 
"Rocky  Mountain  Coal-field" — may  become  as  celebrated  as 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  like  it,  may  become  a  centre  of 
nianuttcturcs.  Wiien  I  came  over  the  line,  there  were  six 
mines  in  working  or<ler,  and  otliers  just  ojiening,  at  jioints  as 
far  apart  as  300  miles.  The  extent  of  the  field,  however 
broken,  is  probably  muc  h  larger.  Coal  is  found  on  the  road 
to  Denver,  80  miles  south  of  Cheyenne.  On  the  other  hand, 
coal  has  been  workeil  by  the  Mormons  at  (Jolville  (six  miles 
from  l''.cho  City,  I'tah)  for  some  time  past,  and  there  are  good 
indications  of  the  mineral  near  Weber  City.  I'our  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  intervene  lietween  Cheyenne  and  lOcho  City, 
but  the  mines  now  jirofitably  worked  on  the  railroad  between 
those  i)laces  seem  to  .show  that  it  is  all  one  vast  field.  'J'he 
coal  is  that  of  the  tertiary  jieriod  of  geologists,  and  on  this 
aciount  the  great  extent  of  the  de|iosit  is  the  more  remarkable. 
1  paid, a  special  visit  to  Carbon  Station,  where  the  prin- 
cipal mine  of  the  series  is  situated.  Carbon  is  eighty-four 
miles  west  of  Laramie,  and  is  in  Wyoming  terriiorv.  This 
mine  had  xi.Oded  as  mu(  h  as  1,300  tons  and  u|iwards  in  a 
week.     A  little  town  of  250  inhabitants  has  sprung  up  round 


it,  although  it  dates  its  existence  only  from  August,  186S.  Tlie 
mine  has  a  shaft,  with  the  usual  gear,  jnunps,  iVc.,  worked  by 
steam-power.  The  drifts  are  extensive  ;  I  walked  through  one 
540  feet  in  length,  and  they  are,  of  course,  extending  every 
day.  'J'he  thickest  part  of  the  seam  was  then  nine  feet 
through.  Neither  fire  nor  choke-damp  had  given  trouble;  the 
water  was  easily  jiumped  out.  The  miners — a  large  nunilier  of 
them  Welsh,  Cornish,  or  Irish  men — were  earning  $7  to  fi2 
per  day  (currency,  about  21s.  to  3'')s.),  and,  it  is  needless  to 
observe,  grumbling  at  that. 

The  coal  is  of  good  cpiality.  An  analysis  by  Dr.  Torrey, 
the  eminent  American  chemist  and  botanist,  gives  the  following 
results : — 

Carbon  ••* 

W,-Ucr  in  combin.ition  

Viil.itili;  m.ilter  expcllcil  .it  rcil  liu.it 
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This    coal    is    singularly    free   from   either   suljihur   or   slate, 
and    from   its   nature    is    likely  to    be   veiy  generally   known 
by  the  name  which  was   sjiecially  invented  for  it — "  Anthra- 
lignite." 

Coal  sold  last  winter  at  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri — compa- 
ratively near  civilisation — at  as  high  a  rate  as  j£4  5s.  6d.  a 
ton  ($27  50c.  currency).  At  Salt  Lake  City,  where  it  had  to 
be  hauleil  by  teams,  it  sells  in  summer  at  from  820  to  $23 
(^'3  to  ^3  J  5s.  per  ton) ;  in  winter,  it  has  gone  u])  to  S60  !  (in 
"greenback"  currency,  ;^9  ap|)roximately).  At  such  a  rate,  it 
was  nearly  imattainable,  except  by  the  wealthy.  Ait.',  the 
discovery  of  this  vast  field,  on  the  very  course  of  a  gieat  rail- 
road, will  enable  all  to  use  it :  they  will  obtain  it  at  moderate 
prices.  At  Rawlings,  Black  Buttes,  Point  of  Rocks,  Rock 
Springs,  and  Evanstown  stations,  there  arc  important  coal- 
mines now  open  :  they  are  all  immediately  close  to  the  line  of 
the  Pacific  Railroad.  All  those  just  named  are  worked  by 
tunnels  or  "  drifts"  in  the  hill-sides,  no  .shafts,  at  present,  being 
necessaiy. 

And  almost  side  by  side  with  these  great  coal-fields  are 
vast  deposits  of  iron  ore.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Black 
Hills.  There  are  fields  of  the  red  oxide  and  black  magnetic 
ore  combined.  Professor  Hayden  (U.S.  geologist  for  Neljraska, 
Colorado,  and  \Vyoming,  in  1867),  insiiected  all  these  iron  as 
well  as  coal  fields.  He  considered  that  there  was  iron  enough 
to  be  found  in  boulders  to  supply  the  western  side  of  the 
American  continent  with  iron  fi)r  the  next  generation.  Com- 
]>anies  have  already  been  making  preparations  to  start  iron- 
works in  this  country  ;  and  we  may  live  to  witness  these  other- 
wise undesirable  wilds  peopled  with  an  industrious  race  of 
manufacturers  and  mechanics. 

For,  except  to  the  artist,  and  he  one  dealing  only  in  the 
grotesque  and  terrible,  the  couiUry  is,  indeed,  little  better  than 
a  desert,  broken  by  huge  and  towering  crags  ("  buttes"),  dirt's, 
and  isolated  ro  ks,  provoking  a  weary  smile  once  and  again  as 
the  traveller  observes,  or  fancies  he  does,  the  forms  of  odd- 
looking  heads  and  animals  carved  in  them  ages  agi  by  nature. 
Now  it  is  a  rock-dog  sitting  on  his  hamiches,  rising  far  above 
the  alkaline  drifts  which  lie  all  around,  white  as  the  driven 
snow ;  now  the  "  butte"  has  the  form  of  a  church,  of  a  dial,  of 
a  pyramid ;  now  some  comical-looking  old  gentleman's  head  is 
plainly  cut  out  on  the  surface  of  the  rock.  These  rocks,  in 
bygone  days,  have  had  their  uses  :  many  of  them  were  land- 
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ni.irks  for  the  overland  emigrants,  and  as  such  were  welcomed, 
and  may  be  so  again,  for  the  wagon-trains  are  far  from  extinct. 
We  saw  such — as  we  sped  i)ast  them  in  the  train  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour — slowly  toiling  along,  glad, 
indeed,  if  they  could  make  as  much  distance  in  a  comjilete 
day.  At  sunset  we  saw  others  preparing  for  camp — the  wagons 
arranged  in  a  circle,  the  men  looking  to  the  mules  or  oxen, 
the  women  to  their  cooking,  the  children  at  plav,  ( hasing  each 
other  and  the  jirairie-dogs  tliroiigh  the  sage-brush.  Happy 
chill Ihood — happy  anywhere  ! 

During  the  progress  of  a  cutting  on  the  railroad  in  this 
section  of  the  country,  some  shale  suddenly  tired  up,  whether 
by  artificial  or  natural  means  no  one  knew.  The  workmen 
were  nearly  frightened  out  of  their  senses.  A  dense  cloud  of 
black  smoke  gathered  over  the  spot,  and  at  night  the  works 
were  illumineil  by  the  fitful  glare.  Every  one  there  believes  in 
the  existence  of  "  ile,"  which,  if  found,  will  add  one  more 
valuable  product  to  comiiensate  for  the  sterility  of  the  great 
treeless  desert. 

The  most  remark.able  of  the  rock  and  "  butte  "  formations 
commences  at  and  around  the  valley  of  Green  river  (S40  miles 
west  of  the  ^[issouri),  itself  a  tributary  of  the  almost  unknown 
"Colorado  of  the  West,"  of  whose  fearful  gorges  and  rapid 
waters,  hidden  as  it  were  in  the  bowels  c""  the  earth  for  several 
hundred  miles,  the  readers  of  the  "  Illustr.xtijd  Travels" 
have  already  received  a  graphic  account,  and  which  are  now 
being  explored  by  Major  Powell.  Gustave  Doro  is  the  only 
artist  who  would  be  able  to  do  justice  to  the  eccentric, 
grotesiue,  yet  wonderfully  grand  scenery  of  this  neighbour- 
hood. Long  ranges  of  clilis,  sometimes  built  as  regularly  as 
a  wall ;  crags,  turrets,  towers,  and  castellated  masses  of  rock 
rising  above  them;  huge  buttresses  and  bastions  jutting  from 
them;  forts,  domes,  and  pinnacles — in  short,  every  possible 
firm  that  rock  will  take,  and  of  almost  every  colour,  reddish, 
green,  or  neutral  greys. 

Green  River  is  so  named  from  the  tint  its  waters  take  from 
the  shale  formation  of  its  banks,  whieli  they  wash  down.  It 
boasted  a  "  city  "  once  ;  alas,  it  has  "  moved  on ''  with  the 
railroail,  auil  both  itself  an<l  liryan,  a  canvas  and  board  town, 
a  dozen  miles  further,  are  "to  let."  Soon  we  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  Wahsatch  .Mountains,  where  the  line  makes  many  a 
d;tour.  Some  parts  of  the  road  there  were,  when  I  passed 
over  it,  in  very  bad  order;  it  had  been  built  up  hastily,  much 
of  it  in  winter  time,  when  the  embankments  were  necessarily 
formeil  of  Irozen  soil ;  ami  wlien  the  sjiring  came,  they  thawed 
into  a  bed  of  putty,  the  sleepers  sinking  in  all  directions.  In 
a  distance  of  300  miles  east  of  Ogden,  in  the  territory  of  Utah, 
I  counted  the  wrecks  of  nine  freight  and  construction  trains, 
including  one  in  which  a  locomotive  was  lying  upside  down, 
half  buried  in  the  earth. 

The  reader  intending  to  luake  the  trip  across  the  N'ew 
AVorUl  need  not  feel  any  alarm  at  all  this ;  the  road  has  been 
long  since  got  into  order,  and  trains  run  constantly  at  good 
speed  o\er  it.  Again,  at  Wahsatch  I  jjassed  over  a  "temporary 
track  "  on  the  mountain  side,  built  in  the  form  of  a  letter  Z — 
th.it  is  to  say,  in  tliree  distinct  lines  ;  the  engine  backiii;^  us 
down  the  middle  stroke,  and  preceding  us  on  the  others. 
That  device,  also,  is  now  done  away  with  ;  a  tunnel  through 
the  mountain,  now  completed,  avoids  the  necessity  of  any 
temporary  expedients. 

Soon  after  passing  this  .spot,  at  a  distance  from  the  Missouri 


river  of  973  miles,  we  entered  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  whole  line,  that  passing  through  the  very  gates  of  .Mormon- 
ilom,  Kcho  and  Weber  Canons.  There  is  both  grandeur  and 
beauty  to  be  found  there.  The  rock  scenery  is  wonderful. 
Tiiere  is  a  clilT  near  Kcho  city,  1,000  feet  high,  whiih  overhangs 
its  base  more  th.in  fifty  feet.  .V  great  ga|)  enables  one  to 
stand  under  it  in  app.irent  security.  Then  the  detached  ro(  ks 
have  often  very  odd  forms,  and  sometimes  appear  to  be 
balancing  on  little  or  nothing.  The  Weber  gorge  is  still 
better,  for  there  rock.s,  trees,  and  rivers  combine  to  make  a 
chariuing  scene,  attaining,  in  the  ga|)  known  as  the  Devil's 
Gate,  the  acme  of  grandeur.  Further  on,  after  passing  through 
some  tunnels,  you  emerge  into  a  beautiful  and  level  valley, 
where  the  Mormons  have  founded  the  prosperous  town  of 
Morgan.  Weber  valley  is  surrounded  by  snow-capped  moun- 
tains ;  the  river,  so  [leacefully  winding  through  it,  does  not 
much  resemble  the  boiling,  impetuous  torrent  which  cleaves 
its  w.iy  through  the  two  cafions  above-mentioneil,  but  it  is  the 
same  stream. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  temporary  tracks  1  ;ed  in 
these  narrow  gorges  at  the  time  I  passeii  over.  Some  >  f  them, 
with  their  wooden  trcssle-work  bridges,  and  narrow  uinl  irre- 
gul.ir  embankments,  were  wonderful  pieces  of  teniiiorary 
engineering,  yet  many  of  our  pa.ssengers  preferred  to  walk  over 
them.  This  they  could  do,  and  I  have  known  times  when 
passengers  who  had  walked  ahead  of  the  train  were  found 
smoking  peacefully,  se.Ued  on  a  heap  of  stones  waiting  for  it  to 
come  up.  The  trains  were  allowed  to  pass  these  frail  bridges 
and  viaducts  at  a  snail's  |)ace  only.  But  I  s.iy  little  about 
them,  for  the  suflicient  reason  that  the  ro.ul  is  now  open  to 
daily  traffic,  and  ladies  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  leave 
New  York  for  San  Francisco  without  thinking  any  more  of 
the  journey  than  many  at  home  would  of  one  to  Paris  or 
Urussels.  The  young  children,  I  should  imagine,  think  less. 
Why,  an  eight-weeks  old  babe  made  the  trip  the  other  day. 
The  fact  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  we  shall  probably  find 
some  who,  rel_\ing  on  the  distance  from  home  of  citlicr  end  of 
the  line,  will,  as  our  cousins  say,  "  pile  on  the  agony  "  pretty 
considerably,  and  try  to  make  out  that  six  or  seven  days  in  a 
"Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Car"  is  a  great  hardshii).  Cum- 
mercial  and  other  excursion  parties  have  recently  come  through 
to  San  Franci.sco — the  gay  city  in  which  this  artide  is  written 
— from  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  who  have  been  accommoilateil 
with  "  hotel "  cars  in  addition,  where  every  luxury  w.is  served. 
Such  cars  carry  wine-cellar,  ice-house',  an<l  kitchen  com|)lete. 
They  are  promised  to  be  attac'iCvl  to  every  tr.iin  very  shortly, 
when  the  Pacific  Railroad  will  be  the  most  luxurious  in  the 
world,  and  the  journey  of  3,200  miles  from  ocean  to  ocean  will 
be  simply  a  holid.ay  excursion. 

It  has  been  very  commonly  stated  that  the  Pac  ific  Railroad 
passed  through  Salt  Lake  City.  It  does  not,  however,  actually 
pass  within  less  than  forty  miles.  There  w;'  connection  by 
stage  when  I  visited  the  "City  of  the  S;' .Us :"  a  branch 
railroad  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  Ogden  Station 
is  the  "junction."  On  our  arrival  there,  linding  that  the 
regular  stige  would  be  late>,  I,  with  some  fellow-travellers, 
chartered  a  light  wagon — a  kind  of  packing-box  on  wheels — ■ 
and  started  in  the  early  morning  for  the  city,  vU\  the  great 
valley.  The  jolting  and  shaking  we  got  was  probably  good 
for  us,  but  the  alkaline  dust  which  got  into  our  eyes  and 
noses    was   not   aiipreciated.      For    the    rest,    the  day   was 
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charming,  ;inil  the  riik'  iIlIi^IuIuI.  Hk'  lo.nl  pass^'s  ilirougli 
5.0:110  four  111'  li^c  Mdnnoii  vill.i.^cs,  in  all  of  \\lii(h  the 
iK'.icli,  apricot,  and  apple  Mcl>^OIll^  were  nut  in  lull  force. 
fAerv  house  hail  a  garden  or  oiihanl  roinul  it.  We  stoppeil 
.It  one  ro.idside  house  for  <linner.  .\  sour-looking  and  some- 
what elderly  vest.d  (ame  I'orward  wiien  we  asked  for  it.  In 
the  bafk-groiiiid  were  several  younger  and  dei  idedly  prettier 
Uidies  ;  we  conlidenlly  e\pec  led  that  the  fusl-n.uned  was  going 
to  den)  dinner  to  n-, 
on  the  ground  of  "  to(j 
nuicli  trouble,'  wlie)i 
some  one  in.ide  a  com- 
jilinientary  roni.uk  to 
the  la<ly  (w/  on  her 
person.d  appearanre), 
,n)d  the  \ineg.n'  melted 
into  hone)'.  She  in- 
stantl)'  set  alioul  the  pre- 
p.n.itions.  .My  inference 
was,  tli.il  she  w.is  wife 
No.  I  in  the  house,  ac- 
customed to  great  defer- 
ent e,  and  that  we  ap- 
peared to  her  altogether 
too  nuich  w.uiting  in 
respect,  to  come  in  con- 
fiileiuly  cxjiecting  to  get 
what  We  wanted  in  a 
pulilic  inn  !  I  found  out 
,iller«anls,  however,  that 
it  was  one  ncjl  usu.dly 
patronised  liy  the  stage 
passengers.  On  ni)-  way 
liai  k  I  dined  in  a  stable  ! 
At  both  these  places  the 
fare,  though  simple,  was 
e.xcellent  —  fowls,  eggs, 
good  cream,  and  pre- 
served peaches.  ( ih, 
those  peaches  of  Ui.di  ! 
They  are  IuslIous  10  thj 
last  degree,  beating  all 
other  .\merican  peaches ; 
those  of  California  are 
certainly  not  eiual  to 
them  in  ll.uDur. 

'I'he  subst.inlial  n.i- 
ture  of  nearly  ever)- 
thing  in  the  .Mormon 
country  will  strike  a 
stranger,  however  ac- 
customed to  the  \\\>i.  ••  |-;ame  ''  buildings  iif  lioard  niicl  -hnmie 
are  hardly  ever  seen,  this  being  greatly  clue  l.)  the  sc  irc  itv  of 
timber.  There  are  many  good  stone  houses  :  the  larger  number 
are  ccmstrnc  ted  of  adobes  (sim-driecl  brie  ks)  ;  the  high  pric  ^  of 
fuel  renders  ordinary  brick-,  an  .dmost  miattain.ible  hixnrv. 
Adobes  l.ist  ne.irly  as  long  in  ,1  u.imi  climate;  but  the  hidden 
meaning  of  all  this  solidity  is  that  the  >b)rnu)ns,  having  fomid 
the  I'rcimised  Land,  mean  to  slick  to  it.  Klsewhere  in  the  West, 
things  are  in  .1  ccmstninly  shil'ting.  re^lU■ss  c  oiiduiciu  ;  men  are 
always  mosing  from  jilace  to  |)ldc  e  in  search  cjf  something  belter. 
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I'Yom  the  Ogcleii  ro.id  the  (ireat  Salt  Lake  is  ever) where 
\i-^ible;  in  some  [ilaces  we  approached  it  within  half  a  mile. 
The  s.dine  nature  of  its  waters  is  shown  by  the  half  dried  and 
dr)ing  alkali  lying  round  its  somewh.it  swampy  edges.  liy 
analysis,  it  is  found  that  in  100  parts  of  Salt  Lake  water  there 
is  22I  per  cent,  of  salts.  The  water  cjf  the  De.id  Sea  is  about 
.'  per  cent,  sailer.  S.ill  I.ake  exceeds  the  Dead  Sea  in  si/e  : 
the  former  is   40    miles    wide    by    120    in    length — the    hitter 

only  40  by  10.  The 
leailen  c olom'  altributecl 
to  Salt  lake  by  some 
writers  is  sinii)ly  non- 
sense. 1 1  has  the  colour 
of  sea-water,  and  \arics, 
as  does  the  sea,  with  the 
light  brought  to  bear  on 
it.  When  first  I  observed 
Salt  lake,  it  w.i.-,  of  an 
a/iire  bine  ;  I  saw  it 
afterwards  of  a  delicate 
green,  and  on  a  dull  clay 
of  a  neutral  gtty.  .\ 
small  steamer,  the  A'li/c 
Conner,  now  makes  or 
casional  trips  on  its 
waters  ;  it  was  employed 
in  bringing  supplies  to 
therailroad  (w hie  h passes 
close  to  the  northern 
end),  while  in  course  of 
I  onstriiction.  'I'he  same 
little  vessel  has  recently 
made  a  voyage  from  the 
hike,  11])  liear  River,  to 
the  new  tow  n  of  Corinne 
(also  on  the  I'ai  ific  Kail- 
road),  i'uture  travellers 
may  jiossibly  get  the 
ihance  of  a  steamboat 
ride  on  the  great  lake 
The  snow-peaks  of  the 
\\'ahsatch  range  which 
surround  it,  es|)cciallv 
those  beyond  the  citv, 
are  grand  in  the  e.\ 
irenie.  This  range  ol 
lofty  jieaks  runs  in  a  di 
lection  nearly  due  north 
and  south,  to  the  east 
and  south-east  of  the 
city.  It  forms  one  of 
the  c  idn-iin.uing  ridges  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  — 
ridges  which  lie  without  anv  regular  order  over  the  whole 
extent  of  these  elevatecl  table  lands.  .V  continuous  chain 
there  is  not  in  the  Rocky  .Mountain  system.  That  there  are 
glaciers  among  these  mountains,  I  cannc  ■'  mbt.  \n  avalanche 
last  spring,  in  the  nioiinlains  of  I'tah,  swept  away  two  houses 
and  a  mill,  killed  three  persons,  and  injured  others. 

My  next   c  cimmimic  ation  will   include   some    nf)tcs  on   the 
■  Mormons ;  and  then  we  w.ll  proceed  in  company  to  California, 
the  bright  land  of  ihe  \Vebt. 
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Wi-;  nnivi'il  at  K.i/an  nt  li.iirp.iht  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  eity  is  seven  verbis,  or  nearly  fue  niih's,  front  the  jiorl, 
wliidi  wears  a  busy  asj'ec  t.  We  set  o\i  in  a  iho.-^ky,  anil 
were  taken  en  route  to  see  the  state  barj^e  in  which  tiie 
]Mi)[)res5  Catherine  niaiie  lier  nieMi<iral)le  voyage  lUnvn  the 
VolLta  in  \'(>i.  when  ini|ironi|ilu  villages  sprani;  forth  into  life 
all  along  her  course,  and  conveyed  to  her  an  idea  of  ijopulation 
and  prosperity  which  had  no  foundation  save  i".  the  ingenuity 
of  her  ministers.  The  barge  is  too  feet  '  ^ng,  bv  22\  feet 
wide,  and  draws  3I  feet  of  water,  'I'here  are  a  dozen  sniall 
rooms  in  the  stern,  opening  one  out  of  the  other,  and  twenty- 
four  beni  lies  for  the  rowers.  The  bed  Catherine  used  is  still 
shown  on  the  (|uarter-de(  k.  'I  h;  barge  is  adorned  on  the  |irow, 
stern,  and  sides  with  rudely  carved  and  gilt  figures  of  mermaids, 
nymphs,  iS:c.  In  another  shed  01  the  Admiralty,  which  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Creat,  but  is  no  longer  employed, 
is  i)reserved  the  row-bo.it  of  I'aul  relro\itch  ;  it  has,  however, 
nothing  remark.djle  about  it. 

The  next  object  of  interest  was  the  monument  crecte<l  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  to  commemorate  the  conipiest  of 
the  Tartars  in  1552.  It  is  a  very  ugly  affair,  and  consists  of  a 
huge  pyramiil  covered  with  :.lates,  and  having  its  sides  broken 
by  four  jjorticoes,  sustained  each  by  two  columns  of  no  particular 
onler  of  architectiu'e,  and  adorned  with  very  poor  jilaster  casts 
of  trophies  of  arms.  'I  he  interior  forms  a  church,  and  beneath 
is  a  vault  I'llled  with  the  bones  of  the  Russians  who  fell  in  the 
siege  of  the  ( ity,  and  for  the  repose  of  whose  souls  mass  is 
celebrated  here  every  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Kazan  is  built 
on  an  elevated  i)lateau,  and  its  kremlin  has  a  very  striking 
appearance,  with  its  peculiar  towers,  one  of  which  strongly 
reminded  us  of  St.  Bride's  in  I'leet  Street.  The  interior 
aspect  of  the  city,  liut  for  the  number  of  Tartars  in  the  streets, 
some  on  handsome  horses,  and  some  in  wcll-a]>pointed 
droskies,  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  dreary  dulness  of 
other  Russian  towns.  The  chief  street  runs  along  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  on  which  the  town  is  built,  and  from  the  corners 
of  the  intersei:ting  streets  affords  capital  vistas,  while  from  the 
kremlin  are  obtained  magnificent  views  over  the  river  and  the 
surrounding  country  in  all  directions.  As  wo  walked  about, 
several  Tartars,  believing  us  from  our  puggrees  to  be  some  sort 
of  co-religionists,  saluted  us  in  their  national  fashion  by  placing 
the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  breast,  mouth,  and  forehead;  a 
piece  of  politeness  we  were  careful  to  acknowledge  in  the 
same  way. 

Kazan  was  founded  by  the  Tartar  Khan  Datu  in  the 
thirteenth  cc-ntury.  In  1296  it  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
the  Russians  ;  but,  after  hiiig  waste  for  some  years,  was  re- 
built by  the  Khan  I'la  Mahomet.  Long  wars  ensued,  and  it 
was  finally  taken  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  1552.  It  was 
destroyed   by  I'ugachef,  and  has   so  frequently  suffered  from 


fires  that  nothing  remains  of  the  oUl  town  except  the  Suyumbek  ;  entertainment  of  great  variety  was  provided  for  the  amuseme 


f.u'tories  here  of  t.dlow,  wax,  and  stearine  candles,  potash,  and 
other  things;  but  tlie  chief  staple  of  industry  is  leather,  for 
which  Kazan  has  been  famous  from  its  earliest  days,  '1  he 
population  is  60,000,  of  whom  only  7,000  are  Tartars,  the 
great  majority  of  that  people  preferring  to  live  in  villages 
apart  from  the  town.  These  villages  form  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  Russian  by  their  neatness  and  cleanliness. 
The  Tartars  are  more  civiliseil  than  the  Riusians,  and  any  one 
who  cannot  read  and  write  is  despised  b;  his  fellow-country- 
men. Their  chiUIren  at  an  early  age  are  sent  to  the  scho(jl 
attached  to  each  mosque,  where  they  are  ta  ight  by  the  moUahs, 
or  priests,  and  the  cost  of  their  education  is  defrayed  by  their 
wealthier  brethren.  l'',ven  the  women  an  taught  to  read  and 
embroider  leather,  in  whi(  h  they  become  great  adepts.  They 
marry  young,  and  soon  fade.  'I'he  women  of  the  ri(  h  Tartars 
are  carefully  secluded,  but  those  of  th.'  lower  orders  leail  a 
much  freer  life,  and  go  about  with  unveiled  faces  ;  and  we  saw 
many  young  girls  of  most  gracefiil  figure  and  tolerably  good 
looks.  The  Tartars  are  on  the  same  footing  as  their  Russian 
neighbours,  but  they  do  not  amalgamate  with  them.  Tliey 
have  two  festivals  yearly,  which  last  a  week  each,  when  they 
give  themselves  up  entirely  to  gaiety;  and  wrestling,  horse- 
racing,  singing,  and  dancing  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Kvery 
one  we  saw  had  a  well-to-do  and  contented  look,  and  a  Tartar 
beggar  is  a  thing  unknown. 

On  our  way  back  through  the  outskirts  of  the  town  we  no- 
ticed workmen  repairing  the  causeway.  It  is  generally  washed 
away  every  year  when  the  Kazanka  and  the  \'olga  overflow 
their  banks,  and  cover  all  the  low-lying  ground  between  the 
port  antl  the  city.  Months  after  the  waters  have  subsided, 
the  authorities  begin  to  talk  of  repairs,  and  men  are  set  to 
work,  who  contrive  to  finish  the  causeway  just  in  time — to  be 
washed  away  again.  A  great  d.eal  of  the  water  lies  stagnant 
all  the  year  round,  rendering  Kazan  unhealthy,  anil  we  found 
the  air  very  oppressive  and  the  water  undrinkable.  We  learnt, 
on  returning,  that  the  steamer  had  been  examined,  and  ordered 
to  remain  here  for  repairs,  and  that  the  passengers'  baggage 
had  been  tnmsferred  to  the  Puliiyk,  which  was  to  sail  on  the 
following  morning. 

Having  settled  accounts  with  the  steward,  we  ])aid  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  tea-houses  here,  a  sort  of  music-hall.  We  entered 
a  large  room  on  the  first-lloor,  with  balconies  looking  on  the 
river,  and  furnished  with  little  tables  set  out  with  tea  cipupages, 
at  which  various  groups  of  < ustomers  were  busily  emiiloyed. 
The  teapots  and  cups  were  of  white  ware,  and  there  were  .several 
s  imovars,  or  urns,  in  different  parts  of  the  room.  Milk  was  to 
be  obtained,  but  very  few  persons  patronised  it,  the  orthodox 
thing  in  Russia  being  to  put  a  slice  of  lemon  in  each  cup 
instead.  Cu])S  are  a  modern  innovation,  and  are  but  slowly 
making  their  way  against  the  old-fashioned  glass  tumbler.     An 

nt 


Tower  in  the  kremlin.  There  was  a  belief  common  among 
the  Tartars  that  the  cupola  of  this  tower  contained  some 
valualile  and  mysterious   [lapers,   having   reference   to   them- 


of  the  guests  while  discussing  their  tea.  First  of  all,  there  was 
an  orchestrion,  which  we  thought  we  recognised  as  having  figured 
at  the  Creat  I'.xhibition  in  \'M>2,  and  which  ground  out,  among 


selves;  but  the  cupola,   on   being  examined  by  order  of  the  1  other  things,  the  overtures  to  "  Isgmont ''and  "Zampa."   There 
Empress   Anne,   was   found   to  be  empty.      There  are  many  1  were  three  or  four  girls  who  sang  without  accompaniment  very 
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well ;  one  in  p.irtic  iil.ir  had  a  niagiiiruent  coiitrallo  voice.  Then 
tliere  were  inslriiineuUil  ijcrrorniaiues  iiy  a  small  hanil,  eonsint- 
in"  of  a  harp,  a  violin,  and  a  ilurionet,  liiit  most  iiUeresling 
of  all  was  the  chorus  of  fifteen  male  voices  singing  nati<jnal 
songs,  the  clarionet  keeiiing  up  an  odtl  sort  of  accomiianiuient. 
At  the  end  nf  the  song  (  ame  a  ilance.  A  very  small  boy  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  the  (in  le  formed  by  the  singers,  niaile  the 
circuit  slowly  two  or  three  times,  and  then  commenced  a  series 
of  evolutions  which  can  be  best  described  as  a  compound  of  a 
sailor's  hornpipe  and  the  Highland  lling.  When  he  began  to 
(lag,  a  bigger  boy  took  his  place,  and  then  another  bigger  still, 
until  the  whole  al'fair  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  a  loud 
thump  on  the  tambourine— which  had  been  maintaining  a 
vigorous  accompaniment  the  whole  time — and  a  long  and  loud 
laugh  from  all  the  performers. 

We  starteil  next  morning  in  the  Pulnxk  at  three  a.m. 
The  right  bank  still  consists  of  lofty,  tree-dad  hills,  but  decreas- 
ing in  height  as  we  ascend.  'I'he  river  is  considerably  narrower, 
but  there  is  more  activity  and  movement  upon  it,  the  exchange 
of  traffic  between  Kazan  and  Nijni  Novgorod  being  very  great. 
At  some  distance  we  passed  .Sviaje,  a  sm.\ll  town  which  is  only 
remarkable  as  having  been  founded  by  Iv.m  tlie  Terrilile  while 
on  his  march  against  Kazan.  He  here  ascended  a  high  hill, 
and,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  before  him,  ex- 
claimed, "  On  this  spot  I  will  build  a  Christian  town  ;  Kazan 
shall  be  beleaguered,  and  (lod  will  deliver  it  into  our  hands." 
A  year  later  a  town  was  actually  built  and  fortified  here  in-the 
short  space  of  four  weeks. 

We  passed  several  unimportant  vill.iges  to-day,  one  of 
which,  Isadij  (of  which  a  view  is  given  on  j)age  48),  will  serve 
as  the  representative  of  all.  At  the  next  station  the  wood 
was  brought  on  boarti  by  Chuvaslies,  a  tribe  of  Mongolian 
oiigin.  They  are  a  very  remarkable-looking  people,  with  a 
distinct  type  of  Tartar  features.  'Their  dress — men  and 
women  alike — consisted  of  a  white  caftan,  or  tunic,  fitting 
close  at  the  neck  and  reaching  to  the  knees.  'The  men  wore 
very  comical  hats,  exactly  like  dice-boxes.  The  long  black 
hair  of  the  women  hung  in  tangled  matses  upon  their  shoulders, 
intertwined  with  strings  of  gold  coins,  and  they  woie  sus- 
pended from  their  necks  a  sort  of  breastplate,  also  formed  of 
coins.  One  of  them  was  in  fete  costume,  and  had  arranged 
her  hair  under  a  sort  of  bonnet  of  very  remarkable  shape. 
They  are  a  ver)'  jieaceable,  orderly  people,  living  in  neat  cot- 
tages, which,  unlike  the  Russians,  they  surround  with  trees. 
They  are  very  fond  of  agriculture,  keei)  bees,  and  breed 
cattle.  Their  principal  food  is  barley  bread,  sour  milk,  and 
salted  herrings.  They  retain  a  great  number  of  their  ancient 
customs,  among  others  that  of  ]  urchasing  their  wives.  When 
the  wife  is  brought  to  her  husband's  house  .she  remains  for  a 
short  time  in  retirement,  after  which  she  is  conducted  into 
the  room  where  her  husband,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  awaits 
her.  She  then  walks  three  times  round  the  apartment,  and 
lier  husband  removes  her  veil  and  puts  on  her  head  the  cap, 
the  badge  of  the  married  woman.  She  in  return  takes  off  her 
Ini.sband's  boots,  in  token  of  her  subservience  to  him ;  and  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  over. 

'The  Chuvashes  have  several  gods  with  different  attributes. 
The  name  of  the  prin(  ipal  deity  is  Tora,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
the  mother  of  all  the  other  gods,  Tor.a-.\mysh.  They  recognise 
a  devil,  whom  they  call,  like  the  Arabs,  Chaitan,  and  their 
priests  they  style  Djcmmas.     They  have  an  implicit  belief  in 


ghosts,  and  st.md  in  mortal  dread  of  their  visilaliniis.  In  order 
to  keep  the  <le,ul  iiuiet  in  their  graves,  they  bury  with  them 
food  and  good  clothes  :  and  afterwards,  t'rom  time  to  time,  bring 
offerings  of  the  same  nature  to  their  graves,  repeating  these 
words;  "We  pray  to  ihe  great  Tora  for  you.  I  >o  not  \i^il  us, 
and  do  not  (|u,irrLl  among  yourselves."  At  these  pi.i)ers  for 
the  dead  great  crowils  of  Riis..i,ins  assemble,  who,  when  the 
ceremonies  are  over,  and  the  Chuvashes  departed,  soon  carry 
off  all  that  is  left.  'I'liis  prac  ti(  e,  although  comm<ii),  is  con- 
sidereil  very  disgraceful,  and  no  greater  insult  can  be  offered  to 
a  Russian  of  those  parts  than  to  say  :  "  It  is  (piite  evident  lluit 
thou  wearest  a  shirt  taken  from  the  gr.ive  of  a  Cluiv.ish." 

Another  similar  tribe,  once  nomad,  but  now  settled  in  the 
gov.  .nment  of  Kazan,  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  are  tl:e 
Cheremisses.  The  language,  manners,  and  customs  resemble 
those  of  the  Chuvashes,  but  they  never  intermarry  or  mix  in 
any  way  with  them.  'They  always  make  the  entrance  to  tlieir 
houses  face  the  east.  They  are  skilful  agriculturists,  and  fence 
their  fields  and  gardens  with  turf  walls.  There  are  never 
more  than  thirty  houses  in  one  vill.ige,  and  several  villages 
form  one  commune.  This  regulation  is  closely  connei  ted  witli 
their  religiiHis  observances,  as  upon  the  commune  devolves  the 
ancient  practice  of  offering  sacrifices.  T'lie  holy  trees  beneath 
which  these  sacrifices  are  made  all  bear  the  name  of  Karamat. 
T'heir  sorcerers  arc  treated  with  great  honour,  and  take  an 
important  part  in  many  of  their  ceremonies.  Although  these 
people  preserve  their  ancient  customs  and  ojipose  all  innova- 
tions, they  profess  the  Christian  religion,  but  at  the  same  time 
cling  to  their  old  superstitions.  Their  language  is  Finnish, 
with  a  mixture  of  Tartar  arid  Russian  words.  'They  are  a  well- 
built  race,  of  middle  stature,  with  f.iir  complexions,  but  ttirned- 
up  noses,  and  broad,  flat  fa<  es.  'The  men  dress  very  much 
like  the  Russians,  but  the  women  wear  a  white  cal'tan  with  a 
black  bonier. 

Another  tribe  of  Finnish  origin  settled  in  the  governments 
of  Kazan  and  Nijni  Novgorod,  is  die  Mordva.  'These  peoi)le 
are  divideil  into  two  tribes,  the  Fastern  or  Makshan,  and  the 
Westen  .\r  Arzan,  differing  somewhat  in  language  and  dress. 
Form  ■' .  ;<.  very  warlike  and  powerful  race,  keeiiing  the 
Ru.ssian.i  m  constant  dread  of  their  attacks,  they  have  de- 
clined into  an  extremely  peaceable  and  (|iiiet  people,  asking 
nothing  more  than  to  be  left  alone  in  their  dirt,  and  to  enjuy 
their  huts  in  the  society  of  their  poultry  and  their  pigs.  'They 
inofess  Christianity,  to  which  they  were  converted  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  ;  but  they  still  continue  to  observe  their 
ancient  customs  and  religious  rites  as  strictly  as  in  the  olden 
times.  Agrii  ulture  is  (piite  in  its  infancy  with  them,  and  no 
persuasion  can  induce  a  Mordva  to  adopt  anything  new. 
'Their  (irincipal  food  consists  of  peas  and  .sour  milk,  and  they 
prefer  the  flesh  of  the  hare  to  any  other  meat.  The  dress  of 
the  men  difiers  but  little  from  that  of  the  Russians.  The  women 
wear  a  long  white  linen  dress  trimmed  with  red — for  these  are 
their  national  colours— and  with  short  sleeves.  Over  this  they 
wear  a  long  white  caftan  f;istened  at  the  waist  by  a  red  girdle. 
Round  their  necks  they  wear  strings  of  copper  or  lead  coins. 
The  marriages  of  the  Mordva  are,  even  to  the  present  day, 
often  celebrated  according  to  their  heathenish  rites.  When  a 
young  man  has  taken  a  fancy  to  a  girl,  he  asks  her  to  marry 
him,  and  if  she  consents,  ajipoints  a  place  of  meeting,  to  which 
she  comes  without  her  parent.s'  knowledge.  The  lover  mean- 
while acquaints  his  parents  and  the  priest,  and  the  girl  is  led 
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awny  rmni  tlie  |)l.l(:i'  of  liR'fli.ig  In  In' ni^irik'd  liy  lli.il   I'niir- 
liiiii.irv.     Al'kT  thf  (I'rfiiiiiiiy,  ilic  liri(K'gni(im  has  to  do  lutiK' 
willi   his  fiifliil-.   fur  the   liii'H',   ;nii|   :i    five   figlit  l.lki'S  ipl.ico. 
At   the   |ir.'-.i.'iit   il;i\    ihrsc   iiimitlIs  aiv   only  ^ot   ii|)  to  kci'|) 
aliM-  llir  aiK  icnt  <  uslr;iis,  ami  arc  soon  sfltk'il  aliiiialily,  by 
till'   liriiU'^roiiin   |uir  liasinu  his  bride  «ilh  a  (  crlaiii  iiuaiitily 
iil^ndka,  (111  which  I'Vi-ryliody  gi'Is.  to  say  thf  loasl,  rMrrincly 
liiciry.      Ill   111".,.   rc's|ii'(ts    ihc  ( iwloiiis  and   s;i|ii.'iMiliciiis  of 
llio  Miiiiha  arc  i  Uiitiial  with 
lliosi'  of   the  ('hii  a^ln's.  and 
tlicy  in-rlonn  lUMrh-  tin,'  same 
riles  at  tliL'ir  i,'ra\i's.  "  ~ 

Ahnvo  Ka/aii  the  river  is,  .  '"'.  ,.  , . ' 

in    places,  e\lreineh'  sliallow, 

and  the  eaptain's  talk  \  as  ever 

.and  :aion  of  perieartes  orsaml- 
lianks  whieli  .ire  continiially 
shiltiii,:;.  Two  men  were  kept 
('(inslaiuly  eiiijiloyed,  with  loiij; 
Jioles  haviii;;  the  mciisiire 
marked  on  them  in  different 
colours,  soimdiiiL;  the  d^ptli 
from  the  Imus.  At  earh 
|)hinjie  of  the  pole  lhe\'  an- 
noimeed  the  result,  in  a  not 
tliinuisieal  siiii,'sonj;  lone,  to 
the  captain,  who  occasionally 
ordered  the  speed  to  be 
slackened  until  the  sounders 
sdn'j,  out  a  more  satisf.u  tory 
number.  ( )ni'e  or  twice  we 
l)mn])e(l  or  grazed  the  bottom, 
but,  fortunately,  never  slu(  k 
fast.  The  mate.  to-ila\'.  _L,'ot 
some  dirt  on  his  hands  from 
a  brass  railing  on  the  deck. 
He  called  the  sailor  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  the  railing 
clean,  and  after  giving  him  ;i 
good  scolding  not  unmixed 
with  sonorous  oaths,  delibe- 
rately wiped  his  luigers  on  the 
deliiV|Uent's  flee  ! 

\iiolher  ]ilace  at  whii  li  we 
stoiiped  for  wood  w.is  Chebok- 
sary, a  town  with  400  inhabi- 
tants and  fourteen  churches. 
One  of  the  bell-towers  is  con- 
siderably more  out  of  the  per- 
pLiidicular    than    the    lamous 

J.eaning  Tower  at  I'isa.  The  village  was  embosomed  in  trees 
and  gardens,  and  its  situation  was  altogether  iirettier  than 
any  wc  had  yet  seen.  .Shortly  afterwards  we  came  to  a  village 
with  an  utterly  nnjironounceable  n.ame,  built  on  tlie  top  of  a 
steep  bank,  and  liaviug  long  llights  of  wooden  steps  leading 
to  the  water.  The  peo|)le  were  engaged  in  fishing,  under 
the  inspection  of  innumerable  tlocks  of  sand-mariins,  whose 
dwellings  were  in  the  precipitous  banks  hard  by. 

Our  next  place  of  stoppage  wasN'.isil  Soursk.  a  little  village 
of  2,500  inhabitants,  almost  as  beautifully  situated  as  Cliebok- 
sarv.     We  were  informed  that   a   magnificent   grove  of  oaks. 


\ 


whidi  challenged  the  attention  here,  Iiad  boeii  planted  by  I'eter 
tlieOreat.  This  is  the  lleail-i|u,irters  of  the  inos(|uitoes  on 
the  \'olg.i,  but  neverdieless  we  were  not  troubled  by  them. 
'I'he  (Mpl.iin  being  very  .mxiolis  to  get  to  .Nijui  Novgorod  in 
good  time  on  the  following  d.iy,  pushed  oil  in  the  moonlight 
until  Ii.ilfpa^t  eleven,  and  moored  foi  the  night  at  h.ind.i,  a 
ver\-  sm.ill  vill.ige  on  the  right  bank.  It  bo.isted  a  "  \',uixhall," 
will  re  the  mu^icil  cnterl.iiiiiiient  (  oll■^i^ll'd  of  a  barrel  organ 

with    ( ia(  ked    pipes    and    ,1 
woman  uiih  a  1  ra(  ked  voice. 

. .      ._  The   (  h.ir.icter    of   the    place 

was  imniistak.ible  at  a  glance. 
and  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

'i'he  only  jilai  e  of  note  we 
)iassed  on  the  following  morn- 
ing was  Makarief,  where  there 
is  a  famous  monastery,  founded 
in  1,^64,  by  .Makaria.  a  monk 
from  Nijiii  Novgorod.  1'  's 
of  great  si/e,  siirroundc 
splendid  trees,  ami  <oiiii 
a  magnificent  prospei  i  , 
the  river.  The  adjoining  town 
was  formerly  the  scene  of  the 
renowned  fair,  now  transferred 
to  Nijni  Novgorod  ;  and  the 
fame  of  the  monastery  and 
of  the  lair  acted  and  reacted 
upon  eai  h  other  to  the  great 
Jirol'il  of  both.  lint  now 
everything  is  going  to  decay  : 
the  river  is  iindermining  the 
town  ;  most  of  the  houses  are 
tminhabited  ;  pilgrims  are  few 
and  tar  between  ;  nearly  all 
the  monks  have  abandoned 
the  monastery,  and  the  ( iijioka 
of  its  cathedral  has  fallen  in 
ruins  to  the  ground. 

The  river  was  swarming 
with  barges,  pashahks,  rcc  hie- 
vahs,  and  other  boats,  liound 
to  the  great  fair.  We  readied 
Nijni  Novgorod  at  half-past 
nine  a.m.,  and,  vvliile  packing 
lip  our  traps,  were  miu  h 
amused  at  hearing  the  Russian 
(a]itaiii  of  a  steamer  moored 
alongside,  after  swearing  nt 
his  men  in  Knss.  introduce 
a  little  variety  by  continuing  his  objurgations  in  -lonorons 
I'.nglish.  of  the  true  salt-water  type.  On  our  addressing  him.  he 
informed  us  that  I'.nglish  beat  every  other  language  hollow  for 
swearing  purposes. 

The  |)ort  was  alive  with  vessels  of  all  descriptions,  some  of 
whic  h  had  come  from  the  lialtic,  and  others  from  I'erm  and 
.\straklian,  to  interchange  the  iirodiicts  of  the  Mast  and  the 
West  at  the  great  annual  centre  of  trade.  The  appearance  of 
.Nijni  Novgorod  from  the  river  is  most  striking,  lii.ilt  on  a 
range  of  lofty  hills,  intersected  by  deeji  ravines  clothed  vvivh 
forest   trees,    the    up|)er  town,    with    its    gilded    domes    and 
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spires,  and  tlie  dazzling  white  walls  of  its  krcmlin  form  a  picture 
whiL-h  few  cities  in  the  wiirld  can  surpass.  iMigagin,^  a  drosky, 
we  made  our  way  lliroui.'h  the  leeuiini,'  streets  with  great  difli- 
culty,  to  the  Hotel  Lobashef,  near  the  kremlin,  wliere  we  were 
lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  small  room,  although  at  an  enormous 
price.  Oar  first  visit  was,  of  course,  to  the  lair-town,  where 
\vc  wandered  about  for  hours,  gazing  in  at  the  various  shops, 
Init  more  interesicd  in  the  human  throng  which  crowded  its 
busy  avenues.  And  here  let  it  be  at  ouce  contessed  tliat  we 
were  disappointed  ;  tlierewas  scarcely  one  national  costimie  with 
which  we  were  unaccpiainted.  luiropeans  of  all  nations,  (ireeks, 
Armenians,  Tartars  of  various  tribes,  Georgians,  and  Circas- 
sians were  there  in  abundance,  but,  though  we  explored  the 
Kitiiski  Riad,  or  Chinese  Row,  most  carelully,  where  the 
leather  bo.xes  of  tea  were  piled  up  in  myriads,  not  a  single 
pigtail  was  visible.  The  reason  uf  this,  we  afterwards  learned, 
was  that  all  the  tea  is  transferred  at  Kiakhta,  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Russian  ICmpire.  One  street  was  devoted  to  the 
jewellers,  where  gems,  cut  and  uncut,  of  almost  fabulous  worth, 
were  displayed,  and  cimning  goldsmiths'  work  of  various 
coimtries,  European  and  Asiatic,  tempted  the  purchaser  at 
every  step.  Another  street  exhibited  shawls  and  carpets  from 
the  looms  of  India  and  Persia,  and  each  fresh  stall  seemed  to 
boast  fabrics  more  exfiuisite  in  design,  and  more  gorgeous  in 
colouring,  than  the  preceding  one.  A  third  street  was  given 
up  to  the  ilealers  in  cutlery  and  harihvare  ;  and  here  Sheflield 
and  Birmingham  beat  native  industry  altogether  out  of  the  lield. 
Street  after  street  succeeded,  and  alley  after  alley,  each  with  its 
particular  class  of  wares,  u.nil,  eye-tired  and  v  eary,  we  souglit 
refuge  in  a  restaurant  unden.eath  the  governor's  residence, 
in  the  centre  of  the  fair.  Here  we  wer  "rved  widi  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  and  regaled  the  while  V,  the  strains  of  a  very 
good  band.  Refreshed  with  our  meal,  we  t:;7ain  sallied  out 
into  the  outskirts  of  the  fan-.  I  lere  miles  upon  miles  of  wooden 
ffhanties,  close  packed,  stretch  along  the  canal,  filled  for  the 
most  part  with  native  produce— fruit,  eatables,  iVc,  and  goods 
of  a  more  perishable  character.  Heaps  upon  heajis  of  water- 
melons, and  fruits.  an<l  vegetables  of  every  kind  regaled  the 
sense  of  smell  and  of  sight,  ami  more  excitement  seemed  to  be 
displayed  iu  the  <hit"tiring  for  the  materials  of  the  evening 
meal,  than  in  the  transfer  of  goods  of  comparatively  priceless 
value  in  the  central  avenues.  Tons  ii])on  tons  of  iron  and 
other  metals  lay  piled  upon  the  ground,  almost  as  tar  as  the 
eye  could  re.uh,  inters|)ersed  with  an  interminable  string  of 
carts  and  otlur  \ehii:les. 

But  it  was  not  all  mere  dry  business  that  met  the  eye. 
Jugglers,  tumblers,  acrobats,  gipsies,  itinerant  musicians  of  all  j 
kinds,  widi  all  varieties  of  instruments,  from  the  ajiollonicon 
to  the  hurdy-gurdy,  crossed  our  path  at  every  turn  ;  and 
loathsome  beggars  who  begged  for  themselves,  and  slovenly, 
greasy  monks  who — ostensibly,  at  least — liegged  for  others, 
jostled  us  at  every  corner.  Nor  were  exhibitions  and  amuse- 
ments of  a  more  permanent  kind  wanting.  The  fat  lady  and 
the  learned  pig,  the  uneipialled  giant  an<l  the  unsurpassed 
dwarf  were  there,  snugly  ensconced  in  lumbering  caravans. 
The  Russian  Wombwell,  too,  with  his  marvellous  collection  of 
wild  animals,  was  i)resent,  and  (leep-shows  in  great  number, 
where,  for  the  small  sum  of  one  (opeck,  the  gaping  miijik  was 
permitted  to  behold  the  gorgeously  over-coloureil  glories  of 
the  <:oronation  of  the  Ts;ir  .ind  the  defeat  of  the  allied  armies 
of  luiidpe  by  the  sons  of  Holy  Kus-^ia,  in  the  Crime.in  war '. 


The  commerce  of  Russia  has  been  carried  on  from  the 
e;.rliest  times  by  means  of  fair.s.  One  tisetl  to  be  helil  at 
"■'jni  Novgorod  as  early  as  i3'>6.  About  tlie  same  period  a 
fair  was  held  at  Kazan,  but  N'assily  Ivanovitdi  forbade  the 
Russians  to  attend,  and  started  an  opposition  at  Vassily  .Soursk. 
Therice  it  was  transferred  to  Makarief,  and  that  town  having 
been  burnt  in  18 16,  the  government  determined  to  remove 
the  fair  to  Nijni  Novgorod,  as  its  situation,  on  the  con- 
lluence  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  was  better  suited  to  the  vast 
trade.  Suitable  buildings  were  accordingly  commenced  in 
i8i7,and  finished  in  1824,  on  a  triangular  s|iace  formed  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oka  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga.  In  the 
[irincipal  avenues  these  arc  either  of  stone  or  brick,  with  the 
first  door  projecting  over  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  a  sheltered 
footway  for  passengers.  As  a  precaution  against  fire,  the  fair- 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  canal,  and  underneath  the  streets  are 
galleries  and  sewers,  open  to  the  public,  and  flooded  twice  a 
(lav  from  the  canals.  These  sanitary  precautions  are  altogether 
necessary,  and  (piite  successful,  since,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  concourse  of  people,  an  outbreak  of  epidemics  is  un- 
known. The  numerous  avenues  of  buildings  which,  owing  to 
the  demand  for  shops,  have  sprung  tip  01.. side  the  canals  and 
original  buildings,  are  of  wood,  and  tires  are  of  freipient  occur- 
rence. These  fires  do  not,  however,  happen  so  much  while  the 
fair  lasts,  as  .about  a  month  or  so  before  it  begins.  Such  a  lire 
had  occurred  shortly  before  our  visit,  and  our  informant  tolil 
us  that,  when  first  discovered,  it  was  burning  vigorously  in  three 
distinct  iiuarters  of  the  town.  As  the  fair  must  be  opened  on 
a  fixed  day,  it  is  imperative  to  get  the  buildings  restored  on 
these  occasions  as  soon  as  possible.  iV'orkmen  are  summoned 
from  ;.'.'.  directions,  and  wages  rise  considerably  j  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  they  were  still  busily  engaged  in  the  v.ork  of 
rebuilding. 

On  the  opening  of  the  fiir,  on  the  15th  of  July,  the  clergy 
and  civil  authorities  repair  to  the  cathedral  in  the  midst  of  the 
fair-town,  from  whence  they  issue  in  procession,  with  crosses 
and  banners,  and  make  their  way  along  the  principal  line  if 
shops  to  the  bridge  over  the  Oka,  joining  the  fair-town  to 
Nijni  Novgorod  proper,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  plac  eil 
lofty  poles,  to  be  used  as  flagstaves.  Here  a  solemn  service  is 
)ierformed,  the  waters  are  blessed,  .md  prayers  arc  oftercd  up 
for  the  imperial  family  ;  the  Hags  arc  then  hoisted  and  the  fair 
de(  lared  to  be  open.  It  does  not.  however,  actually  commence 
from  this  moment ;  little  activity  in  trade  is  as  yet  disi)layed, 
and  every  one  is  (employed  in  making  pri';nrations  On  the 
25th  of  July  the  festival  of  St.  Makaria,  or  Makarius,  the  patron 
of  the  cathedral  in  the  fair-town,  is  celebrated,  when  the  arch- 
bishop, accompanied  by  his  dergy  and  the  holy  images,  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  fair,  liusiness  now  begins  to  be  transacted, 
but  goods  are  still  arriving,  and  prices  are  not  yet  settled  ;  a 
retail  trade  only  is  carried  on,  and  that  in  a  spasmodic  uncer- 
tain manner.  This  inactivity  is  I'irectly  dejiendent  on  the 
market  of  wholesale  goods,  part:<  iilarly  tea  ;  in  fact,  everything 
may  be  said  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  tea  sales  are 
completed.  As  soon  as  the  tea  is  sold— and  that  which  has  not 
found  a  purchaser  at  Moscow  during  the  past  year,  is  brought 
back  to  the  fair  anil  disposed  of  before  the  new  tea  is  opened 
— the  Kiakhta  traders  receive  their  money,  and  commeni  e 
buying  goods  for  future  transa(  tions  with  Siberia  and  China. 
They  pay  their  ileitis  In  I  Idih  and  cotton  manufacturers;  money 
passes  from  hand  to  hand,  pric  es  become  established,  and  the 
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greatest  activity  prevails.  Such  is  the  condition  of  ni.ittcrs 
between  the  25th  of  July  and  the  loUi  of  August.  I'rom 
the  loth  of  August  the  fair  is  at  its  /enith.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  tralhc  commences.  'J'he  bridge  of  boats  is 
blocked  by  carts  several  files  deep,  amongst  which  mounted 
Cossicks  vainly  endeavour  to  keep  order,  and  transit  fcjr  foot 
passengers  seems  almost  a  ho|)eless  ati'air.  The  fair  nominally 
closes  on  ''-.e  25th  of  August,  but  really  continues  until 
the  miildie  of  September,  when  it  often  happens  that  the 
last  liiigeiing  traders  are  driven  away  by  force,  and  the  streets 
given  over  once  more  to  the  pigeons,  the  starlings,  and  die 
jackdaws. 

The  wharves  extend  nearly  ten  miles  along  die  Oka  and  the 
Volga.  The  Siberian  wharf  alone  is  a  mile  long,  stretching 
from  the  O^.a  up  the  riglit  bank  of  the  \'olga.  Goods  lie  here 
piled  mot.,  iains  high.  The  tea,  packed  in  bales  and  covered 
with  matting,  lies  in  the  open  air,  and  occupies  a  space  of  about 
the  third  of  a  mile.  Close  by  arc  the  huts  of  matting,  erected 
by  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  tea.  Here,  also,  stand  lines  of 
licensed  carts  for  the  transportation  of  the  goods.  Iron  from 
tlie  Oural,  cotton,  wool,  lla.x,  hemp,  potash,  and  other  raw 
produce,  here  lie  heaped  up  in  enormous  masses.  The  corn 
..wharf  comes  ne.xt,  groaning  imder  tons  upon  tons  of  corn 
and  salt. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  sales  is  effected  on  credit,  and 
only  a  small  ([Uantity  is  sold  for  ready  money.  Hawkers 
receive  their  goods  very  often  without  making  any  jiayment 
uhalever,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  ap|)ear  again  for  fresh 
suiiplies,  although  their  old  accounts  are  still  unsettled.  These 
debts,  incrcai^ing  from  year  to  year,  amount  to  a  large  sum,  and 
must  necessarily  opcate  disadvantageously  to  the  consumer. 
There  is  a  spacious  exchange  in  the  fair-town,  of  which  the 
merchants  avail  themselves  but  little,  resorting  rather  to  the 
taverns  for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  Here,  over  a  cup 
of  tea,  they  establish  tlif  jirices  for  the  year,  and  setde  their 
most  iniporlant  at'f.iirs  w.di  a  profound  air  of  mystery.  After 
the  business  of  the  day  s  over,  the  merchants  again  resort  to 
the  taverns,  whose  nai  le  is  legion,  and  there,  listening  with 
intense  delight  to  the  sirains  of  a  cracked  harp  or  ^i  'i'l,  or  a 
gipsy  song,  they  forget  their  cares,  and  give  tlicnis.  Ives  up 
entirely  to  merriment  and  dissipation.  An  old  R":  '[.\\\  adage 
says ;  "  One  goes  to  the  fair  of  Makaria  for  two  purposes — a 
good  carouse  and  a  good  bargain." 

It  is  dirticult  to  iletermine  the  numljer  of  daily  visitors  to 
the  f.iir,  out  it  may  be  safely  put  down  at  from  150,000  to 
200,000  during  the  busiest  time.  The  tot.il  value  of  goods 
sold  usually  amounts  to  about  a  hundred  millions  of  roubles,  of 
which  one  tenth  is  paid  for  tea  alone.  European  and  colonial 
goods  amount  to  about  another  tenth,  and  the  interior  produce 
of  the  empire  represents  the  remainder,  excepting  about  four 
millions'  worth  of  goods  from  Persia,  deorgia,  Khiva,  and 
liokh.ira.  The  capital  in  circulation  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  five  millions  of  roubles,  or  fifteen  millions  sterling. 
The  glories  of  the  fair  are,  however,  departing.  The 
incre.ise  of  railway  communication  deals  it  one  severe  blow, 
and  the  import.uion  of  tea  direct  from  China  by  sea,  another. 
At  the  present  time  of  writing,  too,  we  learn  that  Iviakhta,  the 
Russian  frontier  town,  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  Mai- 
m.uchin,  i;s  Chine-ie  neighbour,  has  been  severely  injured  by 
fire — a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  overland  lea 
trade.     Nevertheless,    t'.ie   position  of  Nijni   Novgorod   must 


always   cause    it   to  remaim   an    important  market  for  tJural, 
Siberian,  and  .Vsiatic  good^^jcnerally. 

Nijni  (or  "Lower'')  Novgorod,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Novgorod  on  the  Volkhoi.  was  founded  by  the  Prince  of 
\Uulimir  in  1222,  and  in  .is  early  days  was  fre(iuently  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  Tartars.  'Phe  kremlin  was  erected  by 
Dmitri  Constantinovitch  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  contains  the  goveincjr's  palace,  t'-.e  courts  of 
justice,  prison,  barracks  and  arsenal,  and  a  monument  to  the 
patriots  Minin  and  Pojarski,  who  rescued  their  country  from 
the  Poles  in  161  2.  Minin,  the  .serf,  is  represented  as  adjuring 
tlie  Boyar,  or  Noble  Pojarski,  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  their 
common  flitherland.  There  are  more  than  fifty  orthodox 
churches  in  the  city,  besides  eight  others  devoted  to  Roman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  .\rmenians,  iS:c.  The  cliief  of  these  are 
those  of  the  'Pransfiguration,  the  .\rchangel,  and  the  Nativity 
of  Our  Lady.  This  last  was  built  by  one  of  the  Stroganoff 
family  in  17 19,  and  is  of  a  very  strange  order  of  architecture, 
and  jjainted  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  resembling  some- 
what the  lanious  church  of  St.  U.isil  at  Moscow.  Close  by 
are  shown  the  remains  of  the  liousc  in  which  Peter  the  (ireat 
lived  iiith  his  wife  Catherine.  'Phe  church  attached  to  tlie 
monastery  of  the  Assumption  po.i^esses  one  of  the  mo:it 
ancient  pictures  of  the  lilessed  Virgin  in  Russia.  A  Creek 
inscription  sets  forth  that  it  was  [lainted  by  one  Simeon  in  the 
ye.ar  993,  that  is  to  say,  five  years  after  the  conversion  of 
Vladimir  to  Christianity.  'Phe  fi.xed  poiiukition  of  the  city  is 
40,000. 

Having  thoroughly  explored  the  city  and  the  fair,  we  took 
the  first  opportunity  for  departing  for  'Pver.  'Phe  scenery  hence 
w.as  generally  Ikit  and  uninteresting,  but  occasionally  nolile 
pine  forests  came  down  to  the  water's  edge  and  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  a])parently  interminable  plain.  Our  fust 
stoii[)age  was  at  li.dakhna,  a  small  town,  once  the  residence 
of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Ivan  the  'Perrible,  and  now  only 
noticeable  for  its  trade  in  steamboat  and  barge  building  Phe 
next  was  Corodetz,  the  whilom  abode  of  the  founder  of  Nijni 
Novgorod  and  his  successors.  Popular  superstition  sa)s  that 
lights  burn  nightly  on  the  spo'.  where  lie  their  forgotten  graves. 
'Phe  most  remarkab'e  building  here  is  a  monastery  founded 
in  1149,  where  Russia's  great  hero-saint,  Alexander-Nevsky, 
ended  his  days.  'Phe  town  is  famous  at  the  present  day 
as  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian  dissenters;  and 
its  inhabitants,  amounting  to  7.500,  trade  in  leather,  iron, 
and  corn. 

'Phe  next  place  was  Katunki.  famous  for  its  leather  manu- 
fa(  tories  and  the  preparation  of  cats'  skins,  of  which  50,000 
are  annually  dressed  and  exported.  Shortly  after  leaving  this 
we  stuck  on  a  sand-bank,  but  after  p.  short  delay  got  otT  again 
without  any  damage.  We  were  much  amuseil  to-day  by  a 
Russian  gentleman,  who  looked  almoM  .i..  '  ''■':.  He  talked 
to  one  of  the  mnjik  passengers  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  conversation  repeated  the  same  question  at 
least  twenty  times,  "  Does  your  wife  please  you  ?"  and  the 
peasant's  reply  was  invariably  the  same,  "  ('dory  be  to  God, 
little  father,  she  pleases  me  !" 

'Phe  next  town  was  Vurief  Povoljski.  It  is  situated  on 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  we  had 
passed  since  leaving  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  which  here  descends 
to  the  water's  edge  in  a  series  of  ledges.  The  story  of  the 
founding  of  this  town  in  1225,  is  as  follows  :  the  Prince  of 
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Vladimir,  on  one  of  liis  jouriify,-.,  httiiipcil  fcr  llic  nit;lu  al  llic  joins    the    \'ol^;:i.       Midiael    KomanolV,    the    foumler    of  tlie 

mouth  of  the    L'li.i.i.  which  falls  into  the  \'ol^-;a   o|i|iObile   the  present   Jwuisty,    lied    foi-  refuge    hither,    and     aueptcd     tlic 

town.     Diirini;  the  darkness  he  saw  on  the  hill  on  llie  o|i[iosUe  1  rowii  in  i'>i3.     His  rooms  are  still  shown,  with  tl-.ir  furniture 

side  of  the  \'olL;a,  an  iin.ige  of  St.  Ccorge  with  a  taper  burning  (umplete,  _ju->t  as  he  occupied  them.     At  Kanihanov.  a  \illagi; 

before  it,  and  in  commemoration  of  this  apparition  he  founded  in  tlie  neighbourhood  on  the  estates  of  the  Romanoff  f.tniily, 

the  town  which  now  bears  his  n.ime.  the  events  took  place  on  which  the  Russian  i  omposer,  (llinka, 

'rhirty-five  miles  further  on  is   Riaeshma,  a  small  town  of  I'ounded   his  oper.i.   "Life   I'or    the   'I's.u'."     .\   pe.;--aiit — Ivan 

J. 500  inhabitants.  \ery  prettily  situated  on  a  high  bank  sloiiing  Susanin  by    name — was    sei/.ed    by   the   invading   I'olc-.,  anil 

to   the  ri\er,  and  embosomed   in  gardens.     'I'here  is  a  large  ordered  to  guide  them  to  the  place  where  the  youn;^ 'I'sar  lay 

linen  faetorv  here  with  Jae(|uard  looms,   and   its  productions  concealed.     He  feigned  compliani  e.  but  having  led  the  arir.y 
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are  in  great  demand  throughout  the  country.  At  I'les.  the 
next  town,  there  is  another  large  linen  f.u  lory,  and  we  to(.ik  in 
some  bales  of  g'xjiK  for  1  ou\ey.ini  e  to  .St.  Petersburg. 

K(islrom.u  the  next  pl.ti  e  at  uhich  the  ste.nner  stop|uil. 
i:i  a  town  of  jo.ooo  iuh.djil.im-..  ,ind  pos-.es>es  gre.it  his- 
inrii  al  interest.  It  owes  its  (jrigin  to  (ieorge  Holgcuuki — "the 
Long  .\rmetl  " — \ouuger  son  of  \'la.diinir  Nb)nom.ii  llu^.  who. 
having  c|uarrelled  with  In-,  bruilier^,  ipiitled  Lie\-.  ami  founded 
an  independent  prim  i|>,diiy  here  in  115;.  In  t.'7i  N'ijni 
Novgorod  ai  kiioukilged  the  authority  of  the  I'rim  e  of 
Kostroma,  which  then  became  for  some  six  )ears  the  1  apit.il 
of  Russia,  but  in  1,302  passed  under  the  dominion  of  D.iniel. 
(li.ind  Duke  of  Moscow.  It  sulfeieil  rcpe.iledh  Irom  the 
uic  ursioii-,  of  'he  'i'.irt.irs.  .iiul  w.is  l.ikeii  by  the  I'oles,  tmder 
Lisoffski  in  ido.S.  The  mon,isler\'  of  Tp.iiiel  is  situ.iled  jus'. 
outside  the  town,  on  the  bank,    of  the  Kostroma,  which  here 


into  the  midst  of  a  forest  in  a  lotallv  dift'erent  direction,  lie 
coolly  informed  his  enemies  thai  he  brought  them  there  to 
perish.  'I'hre.it-  .md  eulre.ities  .alike  f.iiled  to  indue  e  him  to 
give  am  infoiin.iliou.  or  to  budge  an  inch  f.irlher  as  their 
guide,  'riii^  heioi.  in.in  w.is  be.ileu  to  death,  and  a  great 
tuimber  cjf  the  I'oles  perished  iniser.ibly  from  cold  and 
hunger.  Those  «lio  survive''.,  wandering  about  in  twos  and 
threes,  bei  .nne  .111  e.isv  prev  io  the  Rus^i.iiis.  .\  h.indsome 
monniuent  i  ommeiiior.ites  .Sus.mm's  selfsacrilic  e.  It  con- 
sists of  ,1  splendid  column  ol  led  I'inlanil  granite  erected  on 
a  stone  pcdcst.d,  and  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the  Tsar 
In  front  of  the  c uluinn  is  a  hron/.e  st.i'ue  of  Susanin  kneeling 
and  pi.iving  for  his  counliv,  uhile  on  the  pcde^l.d  below  is  .1 
,  large  bas-relief,  also  in  bron/e,  lepreseiiting  his  death.  Ciie.il 
leHards  and  jirivileges   were  bestowed  tipcjii    his  t.uniK    .md 


descendants,   .uul    the   villag.e   of    Karabaiun    was    for    ever 
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exempted  from  taxes  and  the  conscription.     These  iminunilies 
have,  however,  been  recently  forfeited. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  cathedral  at  Kostrnnia,  <le(licated 
as  iisu;d  to  the  Assinnption.  It  was  built  in  i:!39,  and  all 
the  altars  within  it  face  the  north  instead  of  the  east.  The  ! 
reason  of  this  is  that  it  was  in  tlie  north  that  a  miracnious 
image  of  the  Virgin  apjieared  to  Prince  iJasil  wlien  out  hunting. 
The  high  ro.ad  from  St.  I'eterslnirg  to  .Siberia  passes  througli 
Kostroma,  and  its  inhabitants  trade  chietly  in  corn,  fiax,  and 
leather. 

The  next  long  stoppage  was  at  \"aroslaf,  which  was  founded 
by  a  prince  of  that  name,  between   10:5  and   1036.      The 


some  stone  houses.  The  jiopnlation  is  35,000,  and  the  com- 
merce consists  chiefly  of  corn  and  iron  ;  but  there  are  also 
a  large  linen  factory,  the  oldest  in  Russia,  dating  from  1722, 
and  faciories  of  silk  and  tobacco.  'I'wenty-four  miles  above 
V'aroslaf  we  stopped  at  Komanoff-Borisoglebok.  Romanoff 
originally  stood  on  the  left  bank,  but  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  was  moved  to  its  present  position  on  the 
right  bank,  and  joined  to  liorisoglebok.  It  has  a  jiopulation 
of  6,000  souls,  wlio  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  llax  and 
sheepskins,  for  the  latter  of  which  es]iecially  they  have  a  great 
reputation. 

The  sandbanks  continued  to  be  very  troublesome,  and  we 


tradition  of  its  orl  ,,  is  th.il  the  jirinre  biing  ac(  iilentallv 
separated  from  his  .alendanis  at  the  spot  where  the  Kolorosta 
falls  into  the  Volga,  had  an  encounter  with  a  she-bear,  whom 
he  killed  with  his  liatchct.  In  reniembranc  e  of  this  event  he 
built  the  town,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  called  "  the  chopped  town  "  and  "  the  earthen 
town."  The  former  .  ■,  so  called,  as  being  the  spot  whidi  the 
prince  cleared  of  trees,  and  the  latter  takes  ils  name  from  the 
eirthworks  wliidi  surrounded  it,  and  repelled  an  attack  of  the 
Poles  a;  the  innimencement  of  the  seventeenth  centnrv. 

Th  •  fir-t  l''.nglish  merchants  ever  settled  in  Russia  esta- 
blished a  fictory  here,  in  tlie  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the 
Mine  ani'aMe  sovereign  who  made  an  oiler  of  marriage  to 
good  (Jueen  Dess.  It  is,  for  Russia,  a  busy  bustling  place, 
with  ;;n  immense  number  of  <  hurdles,  and  a  great  many  h.ind- 
voi..   11. 


had  to  endure  .sever.al  bumjis  and  temiiorary  stoppages  before 
we  got  to  Rybinsk,  which  is  built  .at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sheksna  with  the  Volga.  After  Nijni  Novgorod  and  .\strakhan, 
I  this  is  tlic  most  important  town  on  the  river  as  far  as  trade 
is  concerned.  The  Mariinsk  Canal  System,  as  it  is  called, 
I  begins  here,  connecting  the  Volga  with  the  I'altic.  .Mioiit 
I  1,000  vessels  .arrive  and  depart  annually  from  this  port,  with 
c.irgocs  valued  at  ten  millions  sterling.  It  is  the  great  entrepot 
for  the  tr.ins-shipment  of  corn,  and  finds  employment  for  about 
100,000  labourers.  The  quays  wliidi  extend  along  the  Volga 
and  the  Sheksna  for  a  mi'e  and  a-half  in  length  have  a  very 
busy  appearance.  The  cargoes  of  grain  from  the  corn-grow- 
ing <listri(  Is  of  the  \'olga  arrive  here  about  the  end  of  .\pril 
or  middle  of  M,\y,  but  do  not  generally  readi  St.  Petcrslnirg 
until  July.     It  freipientlv  ha]ipens,  owing  to  the  lowiu'^s  of  the 
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river,  aiul  the  warping  system  of  transport,  that  the  grain  is 
nearly  two  years  oKl  beloie  it  fimls  its  way  to  the  Daltu:.  We 
had  a  long  deiciuion  here  wliiili  v.c.  very  techoiis,  as  the 
town  is  extremely  ilirty  ami  presents  notliing  of  interest. 

Twenty  miles  be)onil  is  MuloLa.  where  the  river,  which 
has  been  (lowing  in  a  X.K.  ilireition,  begins  to  tnrn  to  tlie  8.  K. 
It  is  a  small  town  of  5.00c  inhabitants,  anil  the  only  building 
of  any  pretension  is  the  prison.  The  river  Mologa  here  Hows 
into  the  N'olga,  and  forms  the  inlermedi.ite  link  of  the  Tikhvin 
Canal  Sy>t^ni.  'I'hirty-l'ive  miles  further  we  stopped  at 
iMy>hkin,  ui.'v  notiieab'e  as  being  situated  en  the  left  bank, 
whiili  is  railier  high  here.  The  next  place  of  stoppage, 
Uglitch.  is  a  town  of  great  historical  interest.  It  dates  from 
as  far  bai  k  .as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  ceiitnry.  It  formed 
a  part  of  tlie  dominions  of  the  princes  of  Vladimir,  and  was 
finally  incori)orated  in  the  dominions  of  the  grand  dukes  of 
Most  ow  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  sixteenth  century.  On 
the  death  of  Ivan  the  Tern!)le,  in  15.S4,  his  widow  was  banished 
by  the  Council  of  N'obles  to  I" glitch,  and  here  her  son 
Dmilri  was  ass:issinated.  On  :he  spot  where  he  fell,  a  chun  h 
stands  dedic.Ueel  to  his  memory,  and  containing  his  remains 
in  a  silver  coffin.  The  shroud  h.s  mother  made  for  him  is 
also  shown,  and  is  a  curious  and  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
embroidery  of  tiiose  days.  L'glitcii  has  repeatedly  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Tartars,  and  from  the  great  foe 
of  Russian  towns— fue.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  I'oles,  who  are  said  to 
hase  inassacrcil  20,000  of  its  inhabitants,  and  burnt  them  in 
one  huge  bontire.  The  present  population,  nniouming  to 
1 1,000,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  linen,  leather,  and 
ship-building,  lictwci  Varoslaf  and  Tver,  which  enjoy  a 
daily  communication  1j)  steamboat,  the  distance  is  125  miles, 


but  the  scenery  presents  nothing  of  interest.     We  stopped  at 

several  towns  aiul  vilbiges,  the  chief  of  which  were  Raliazin, 
with  7,500  inhabitants,  and  Korchef,  widi  3,000  eng.iged  in 
the  corn  trade, 

Tver  is  a  busy  place,  with  a  |)opulation  of  26,000.  Its 
chief  industry  is  the  manufai  tiire  of  iron  brought  hither  in  vast 
quantities  from  the  Oural,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  .sent  back 
again  in  the  form  of  nails.  Tiie  situation  of  the  town  is 
very  picturesque,  stretching  along  both  sides  of  the  Volga, 
which  is  here  contrai  ted  to  a  width  of  200  yards,  and  flows 
between  banks  rising  to  the  height  of  175  feet  above  the  level 
of  its  waters.  Tver  was  founded  by  the  (Irand  Duke  Vla- 
dimir in  11S2,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  princes  until  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  absorbed  into 
the  Muscovite  kingdom.  During  the  [leriod  of  its  separate 
existence  it  sulfered  greatly  from  the  incursions  of  Tartars, 
Poles,  and  Lithuani.ms.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  devastated  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  after  many 
destructive  conflagrations,  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  1763. 
There  is  a  very  fine  palace  belonging  to  the  limperor,  which  is 
chiefly  rcinark.dile  as  having  been  the  scene  of  Karamsin's 
reading  the  fir.->t  part  of  liis  History  of  Russia  to  Alexander  I. 
The  handsomest  church  in  the  town  is  the  Transfiguration, 
which  ha;  a  highly  curious  set  of  ])ictures  representing  the 
tortures  to  which  the  Cirand  Duke  Michael  was  subjected  by 
the  Tart.irs  in  1319.  The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
are  preserved  here  in  a  silver  shrine. 

We  lia<l  now  re.uheil  the  end  of  our  voyage  of  2,150 
mile.s,  having  found  the  latter  portion  tedious  and  uninteresting, 
an<l,  after  one  day's  stay  in  Tver,  were  by  no  means  sorry  to 
find  ourselves  snugly  ensconced  in  a  tirstxlass  raihv.iy-carriage 
on  our  way  to  Moscow. 
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After  a  silence  so  long  as  to  have  caused  serious  concern  and 
anxiety  to  the  numerous  friends  and  admirers  of  our  great 
Afrit  an  tra\jller.  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  gratifying  intelligence 
has  at  length  been  received,  not  only  of  his  safety,  but  of 
his  li,i\  ing  .iccomplished  a  sui  ccssful  e.xploration  of  the  ex- 
tensive regions  in  South  Ceriral  .Africa,  lying  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  great  L.-rke  Tanganyika,  visited  in  1S5.S  by 
Captains  I'.uion  and  Speke. 

I'rom  th(;  absence  of  any  detailed  narrative  of  the  journcy- 
ings  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  regions  of  which  our  knowledge, 
hitherto  derived  from  Portuguese  sources,  has  been  most 
indefinite  and  imperfect,  it  is  not  possible  at  the  present 
moment  to  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account  of  tlie 
results  of  his  important  and  most  valuable  explorations  and 
discoveries.  For  this  we  must  be  content  to  await,  as  patiently 
as  we  (an,  the  traveller's  return  to  his  native  country,  to  relate 
to  us  in  Jierson  his  glorious  a(  hievcments.  l!ut,  in  antii  ipation 
of  that  great  treat,  1  think  I  ( amiot  do  better  than  avail  myself 
of  such  information  as  we  already  pussess  for  the  purpose  of 


enlightening  the  public  in  some  small  degree  respecting  the 
regions  visited  by  him,  whii  h,  ex(  ept  to  those  few  who  hapjien 
to  have  maile  them  the  subjec  t  of  special  study,  must  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  dark  and  unknown. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  or,  as  they  should  rather  be 
called,  the  ordinary — occurrences  whit  h  in  all  cases  befall  the 
traveller  in  remote  and  uni  ivili  I'd  countries,  tnere  is  attat  hed  to 
the  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Livingstone  a  peculiar  interest  and 
chami,  arising  from  the  announcement  made  by  him  ofl'icially 
to  the  Karl  of  Clarendon,  Set  retary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  a  letter  dated  near  Lake  Bangwcolo,  July  8th,  1868, 
that  he  thinks  he  "  may  safely  assert  that  the  chief  soun  es  of 
the  Nile  arise  between  ten  degrees  and  twelve  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  or  nearly  in  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  river  Khaptus  is  i)robably  the  Rovuma." 

This  announcement,  as  m.iy  well  be  imagined,  has  given 
occasion  to  much  discussion  and  differen<  e  of  opinion.  Nili 
caf'ut  (/Hirrcre  has  in  all  ages  been  proverbial :  its  old  Fnglish 
ecjuivalent  is    "to  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,"   the 
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search  being  considered  to  be  as  fruitless  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  otlicr.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  travellers  in 
Africa,  who,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  only,  have  dis- 
puted with  the  celebrated  Scottish  traveller,  lirucc,  the  honour 
of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  which  he 
claimed  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  we  may  well  be  chary  in 
admitting  without  the  fullest  investigation  the  jir  .tension  of 
liruce's  now  more  celebrated  countryman  to  liave  finally  solved 
-he  great  ])roblem  of  African,  and,  indeed,  of  all  geography, 

liruce,  it  is  well  known,  believed  the  source  of  the  Nile  to  be 
situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  (iiesh,  in  south-western  Abyssinia, 
within  a  few  miles  of  wliich  spot  Mr.  Rassam  had  his  first 
interview  with  the  ill-fated  King  Theodore  ;  and  the  mountains 
of  Amidamid,  described  by  the  I^ird  of  Kinnaird  as  "a  triple 
range  of  mountains,  disposed  one  range  beyond  the  other  in 
form  of  portions  of  tliree  concentric  circles,"  suggested  to  liiu. 
"  an  idea  that  they  were  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or  the 
Monies  Luim  of  antiquity,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Nile  was 
said  to  rise."* 

Hefore  proceeding  further,  it  is  expedient  to  show  what  is 
really  meant  by  those  "  Mountains  of  tlie  Moon,"  which  appear 
to  be  inseparably  associated  with  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  All 
writers,  whether  Eastern  or  European,  mention  them ;  all 
travellers  in  Africa  hear  of  them  ;  and  yet  so  indefinite,  so 
various,  so  contradictory  are  the  statements  respecting  them, 
that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  has  yet  been  arrived  at  as 
regards  their  m.ignitude,  their  extent,  or  even  their  locality. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  all  that  has  ever  been  written 
or  said  on  the  subject  of  these  famous  mountains,  and 
of  their  containing  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile — and 
Livingstone's  present  assertion  is  only  a  corroboration  of  the 
tiutli  of  what  I  am  saying — is  foimdcd  on  the  statement 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  geographer, 
Claudius  I'tolemy  of  Pelusium,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era ;  such  statement  being  that 
round  the  Darbarian  Gulf,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  in 
wliiih  was  the  river  Rhaiitus,  with  the  town  an<l  jiort  of  Rhajita 
on  its  banks  some  little  distance  inlind,  "dwell  the  man-eating 
Ethiopians,  from  the  west  of  whom  extend  the  Mountains  (or 
mountain-range)  of  the  Moon  —  ro  tt/s  SsAtJi'^js  opo% — from 
which  the  lakes  of  the  Nile  receive  the  snows."  And  ever 
since  the  time  of  I'tolemy,  or  at  all  events  from  the  time  of 
I'^l  Masudi,  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  of  the  Arabian 
historians,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era,  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  with  their  snows,  lakes,  and  cannibals,  have  been 
established  and  prominent  features  of  .African  geograjihy. 
Hence,  every  traveller  in  the  interior  of  that  continent,  who 
may  inquire  aficr  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  is  sure  to  be  told 
in  the  same  breath  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  and  their 
ferocious  inhabitants,  the  Xycim-iiyam  or  man-eaters.  Or  should 
he  fancy,  like  Hruce,  that  he  has  discovere<i  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  he  is  of  course  bound,  like  him,  to  jilace  it  in  or  near  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  to  adduce  some  reason  why  thore 
mountains  acijuired  their  peculiar  designation. 

liruce,  then,  placed  his  source  of  the  Nile  near  the  moon- 
shaped  mountains  of  Amidamid,  in  .Abyssinia.  After  him,  hut 
with  an  interval  of  three  iiuarlcrs  of  a  century,  came 
M.  D'.Abbadie,  who  announced  that  in  January,  1S46,  he  and 
his  brother  "  succeeded  in  planting  the  tricoloured  flag  of 
•  "  Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,"    3r(l  c<lil.,  vol.  v.,  p.  255 


France  at  the  source  of  the  Wliito  Nile,'*  which  honour  he 
claimed  for  one  of  the  heads  of  the  river  Gibbe,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Enarea,  south  of  Abyssinia  ;  though  more  than  two  years 
previously  he  had  described  that  source  as  being  at  the  foot  of 
a  large  tree,  situated  "between  two  high  hills,  wooded  to  the 
sunnnit,  called  lioshi  and  Doshi,  in  ti.e  country  of  t_;iniira  or 
Gamru,"  adjoining  the  more  southerly  kingdom  of  Kaffa ;  and 
from  these  mountains  in  CJamru  he  conjectured  the  Arabs 
derived  their  DjcM  cl  Gainr  or  Kami;  signifying  "Mountains 
of  the  Moon."t  It  is  true  that  El  Masudi  ex]iressly  says  lie 
got  the  name  from  a  map  which  he  .saw  in  ihcJ/'xA/'ipii  of  /;'/ 
J'i/<isi//—lhat  is  to  s.iy,  the  "  Geograjjhy  "  of  the  "  l'hilosoi)her," 
as  I'tolemy  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Mais  (;a  n'empeche 
pas ! 

Twelve  years  later,  namely,  in  February,  1S58,  Captain 
Burton,  accompanied  by  the  late  Captain  Speke,  discovered  the 
great  Lake  Tanganyika,  the  "  Zambre"  of  Delillo  and  D'Anville  ; 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  Captain  Speke  alone  visited  the 
more  northern  Lake  A'ictoria  Nyanza,  which  he  subsequently 
cxi)lored  in  company  with  Captain  Grant,  jiroclaiming  that  he 
had  thereby  "settled  the  Nile"  by  hitting  it  on  the  head  !  liut 
even  this  feat  could  not  be  considered  complete  without  the 
identification  of  the  inevitable  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which 
were  accordingly  marked  by  Captain  Speke  on  his  map,  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  half-moon,  round  the  north  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika;  whilst  Captain  Burton,  without  claiming  to 
have  discovered  a  rival  Ci7/>!//  A'i/i,  contented  himself  with 
disjjuting  his  companion's  mountains,  and  asserting  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  to  be  "  a  gap  in  the  irregular  chain  which,  running  from 
Usaml)ara  and  Kilimanjaro  to  Karagweh,  represents  the  forma- 
tion anciently  termed  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

AVhcn,  in  iSr)4,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Samuel)  Baker  discovered 
what  he  reg.irded  merely  as  "a  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile,"  and 
named  Albert  Nyanza — though  it  now  appears  to  be  the  main 
body  of  the  river — he  made  no  pretension  to  have  discovered 
the  source,  and  therefore  he  had  no  need  to  apjieal  to  I'tolemy 
and  his  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  But  Dr.  Livingstone  cannot 
avoid  the  fate  of  all  discoverers  of  the  sources  ;  and  though  he 
does  not  expressly  mention  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  his 
allusion  to  their  author  in  connection  with  those  sources,  shows 
that  he  had  them  in  contemplation.  How  deeply  rooted  these 
Ptolemaic  ideas  are,  is  proved  by  our  traveller's  recent  an- 
nouncement from  I'jiji  that  round  the  "  unvisited  lake"  west 
or  south-west  of  that  place  are  a  nation  of  cannibals  called  A/aH' 
ycma,  who  are  evidently  the  old  Nyam-nyam  in  a  new  place. 

But  his  own  solid  discoveries,  apart  from  their  special 
intrinsic  value,  have  done  to  the  comparative  geography  of 
Africa  the  inestimable  benefit  of  showing  the  futility  of  all 
such  appilications  of  the  statements  of  the  Pelusian  j)hilosopher 
to  localities  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  He  has  established 
the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  though 
situated  in  the  southern  latitude  where  they  happen  to  have 
been  placed  by  I'tolemy,  do  not  rise  in  any  lofty  snowy  moun- 
tains, or  in  fact  in  any  large  mountains  at  all,  but  arc  found 
in  a  plain  country  of  comparatively  low  elevation,  covered  widi 
lakes,  marshes,  and  swamps.  And  as  such  snowy  mountains, 
with  streams  flowing  from  them  into  the  lakes  of  the  Nile,  are 
dislingui-shing  and  essential  portions  of  Ptolemy's  descrii)tion, 

•   "Coniptes  Ri'ii'lus  de  r/\c,nl«'niio  tics  Sciences,"  torn,  xxv  ,  p.  4S5, 
t  "  Iiullclin  lie    la  .Sociclc  dc  ticograpliie,'    31110  Scric,  lorn,  iii,,  pp. 
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llic  conclusion  is  invsistililc  llial  tint  eminent  gfograijlicr  lull 
imo  the  error,  conunon  to  geographers  and  cartographers  of 
all  ages  anil  all  countries,  of  mapping  incorrectly,  for  want  of 
siiflic  lent  (lata,  the  correct  information  he  had  obtained — as,  in 
tact.  I  ha\e  long  contended.*  And  this  error  hiscuvn  materials, 
with  our  present  more  extensive  and  precise  knowledge,  enable 
us  to  rectify  in  the  following  most  simple  manner : — 

In  the  passage  cited  above  it  is  stated  that  tiie  sources  of 
tlic  Nile  are  in  the  snowy  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which 
mountains  are  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Barbarian  Gulf,  and 
that  the  rivers  from  those  mountains  flow  into  the  lakes  of  the 
Nile,  whicli  lakes  are  in  aliout  the  same  latitude  as  Rha[)ta. 


same.  It  will  be  .seen  that  the  snowy  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
are  there;  they  being  the  moimtain-range  rumiiiig  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  and  Ibrming  the  water- 
parting  between  it  and  the  rivers  llowing  towards  the  Indian 
Ocean;  which  range  appears  to  e.\ten<l  southwards,  and  to 
unite  with  the  l.upata  Mountains  of  ()\ir  old  maps,  the  Espiiiha^o 
do  Mundi\  or  "  S[>ine  of  the  World,"  of  the  Portuguese.  At  the 
e.xtremity  of  this  range  is  the  Serra  Muchinga,  crossed  on  the 
road  from  Tete  to  the  coimtry  of  the  Cazembe,  which  is  said  to 
have  an  elevation  of  a  I'ortuguese  league,  or  over  20,000  feet : 
but  this  is  manifestly  an  exaggeration,  as  at  that  height  there 
would  be  perpetual  snow,  of  whiih  we  hear  no  mention.      But 
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From  another  [lassage  of  the  same  author  we  learn  that  in  the 
said  Barbarian  Gulf  is  the  island  of  Menuthias,  which  is  indis- 
jiutably  either  Zanzibar  or  the  adjoining  island  of  I'emb.a. 
Now  the  reader  has  only  to  look  at  any  map  of  .Africa  contain- 
ing the  recent  discoveries  of  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,  and 
Livingstone — of  course  not  including  those  now  under  con- 
sideration of  the  last-named  traveller — and  on  comparing  that 
map  witli  I'tolemy's  statements,  without  any  thought  of  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  or  any  preconceived  ideas  whatsoever,  he  will  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  that  geographer  was  substantially  correct  in 
his  information,  however  erroneously  he  may  have  mapped  the 

•.Sec  a  p.ipcr  "On  tlie  .Mountains  furmiiu,'  (lie  I:',asli?rn  .Side  of  tlie 
Hasin  of  Ihe  Nile,"  read  at  the  .M.inclicslir  Meeli-i^  uf  tlif  lliilisli  Ass.jtia- 
tiiin,  1S61,  aiiJ  printed  in  tlie  Edmlnir^li  S'r.i'  J'/iil.  "Journal,  vol.  xiv.. 
|.p.  240.254. 


some  of  the  peaks  of  this  range,  and  precisely  those  situate  to 
the  west  of  the  Barlxirian  Gulf,  such  as  Kenia  and  Kiliman- 
jaro, are  known  to  be  capjied  with  perpetual  snow;  and  in 
these  Mountains  of  tlie  Moon  arc,  even  if  they  are  not  yet  all 
discovered,  the  sources  of  the  various  streams  that  go  to  form 
the  lakes  of  the  Nile.  The  great  geographer  of  relusiiim  was 
therefore  ipiite  right  in  his  i.. formation,  though  mistaken  in  the 
manner  of  placing  it  on  the  map 

Nevertheless,  I'tolemy's  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  are  no  more  entitled  to  be  called  the  true 
sources  — that  is  to  say,  the  head-streams  of  that  great  river, 
than  are  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  snowy  Alps  of  Swit/.erland 
into  the  Italian  lakes  communicating  with  the  I'oto  be  regarded 
as  the  Sources  or  head-streams  of  this  latter  river.  Tlu-se 
sources  or  he.id-streams  have,  on  the  mntrarv.  to  be  looked  for 
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in  the  opposite  direction  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  in  the  Cottian  anil 
Maritime  Alps,  at  the  cxtrcmily  of  the  basin  of  the  I'o,  wiiere 
tlic  heads  of  its  tributaries,  tlie  'I'anaro  and  Bormida,  approach 
within  a  few  miles  of  tiic  Mediterranean,  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  head-sources  of  the  Nile  are  situated  at  the  utter- 
most extremity  of  that  river's  basin,  where,  in  fact.  Dr. 
Livingstone  has  dclerniined  thcni  to  be  ;  tlie  most  westerly  and 
remotest  of  all  being,  as  I  believe,  the  Kasai,  Kassavi,  or  Loke, 
which  river  rises  within  300  geographical  miles  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  of  which  the  up|)er  course,  at  a  .short  distance 
from  its  source,  was  visited  by  13r.  Livingstone  on  February 
27th,  1S54,  and  described  by  him  in  page  332  of  his 
"  Missionary  Travels." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  Dr.  Livingstone's  discoveries  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Ptolemy's  sources  of  the  Nile,  whicli  are 
situated  in  the  lofty  snow-capjicd  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river's  basin  ;  whereas  lliose  explored  by 
our  countiyman^Z(r7>/:,'.fAv/t''.s  Siui/ws  of  the  .i\7/c--— are  at  the 
southern  e.xlreniiiy  of  that  basin,  in  regions  of  comparatively 
low  elevation. 

It  is  to  this  distinguished  traveller  that  we  arc  indebted  for 
the  light  thus  ditiused  over  what  before  was  in  almost  utter 
darkness.  In  his  former  journeys  he  discovered  the  great 
western  extension  of  the  river  /andiesi,  which  flows  into  the 
Inilian  Ocean  ;  and  now,  by  determining  the  position  of  the 
sources  of  tliat  river,  at  the  waler-jjarting  between  them  and  the 
sources  of  the  Chambe/e  exploreil  by  hiui,  he  has  absolutely  .shut 
the  Nile  in.  and  rendered  the  existence  of  any  head-streams 
further  to  the  south  a  physical  imjiossibili'iy.  I'ut,  in  so  doing, 
he  has  actually  carried  the  head  of  this  wonderful  river,  the 
Nile  of  Egypt,  to  within  1,500  miles  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  has  ascertained  that  it  stretches  over  more  than 
three-and-forty  degrees  of  latitude,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  the 
entire  circumference  of  our  globe. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  more  in  detail  of 
Dr.  Livingstone's  explorations  and  discoveries.  The  traveller's 
approach  to  the  extensive  regions  watered  by  the  Chambeze  and 
its  tril)utaries,  which  river  he  has  now  made  his  own,  as  lie  had 
made  the  Upper  Zamljesi  on  his  former  explorations,  was  by  the 
valley  of  the  Loangwa  or  Aroango;.,  w hicli  ri\er  joins  the  Zam- 
besi at  Zumbo  in  about  15°  30'  south  latitude,  and  30°  45' east 
longitude.  Leaving  this,  he  climbed  up  wliat  seemed  to  be  a 
great  mountain  mass,  though  it  turned  out  to  be  the  edge  of  the 
elevated  table-land  of  soutli-eastern  Africa,  through  whicli  the 
Chambeze  flows,  and  wliich  is  now  found  to  form  the  south- 
easternmost  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile.  This  elevated 
region,  which  lies  from  6,000  to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  is  rou.'lily  estimated  by  the  traveller  to  cover  a  space  south 
of  Lake  Tanganyika  of  some  350  miles  square.  It  is  clothed 
with  dense  or  open  forest ;  has  an  undulating,  sometimes  hilly 
surface  and  a  rich  .soil  j  is  well  watered  by  nimierous  rivulets  ; 
and,  for  Africa,  is  cold.  It  slopes  towards  the  north  and 
west ;  but  no  part  of  it  was  found  to  be  under  3,000  feet  of 
altitude. 

When  reading  this  description  of  the  upper  countrv'  visited 
by  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  was  struck  with  its  general  resemblance 
to  that  given  by  myself  in  184O  of  that  i)ortion  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  whii  h  had  then  come  within  my 
personal  knowledge.  My  words  were,  "  .As  a  whole,  this  table- 
land may  be  described  as  a  succ  ession  of  undulating  plains, 
declining  very  gently  towards  the  west   and  north-west,  and 


being  intersected  by  numerous  streams."*  'I'o  this  I  added 
that  tliose  streams,  "  after  a  short  course  on  the  level  of  the 
plateau,  fall  abruptly  into  deep-cut  valleys,  in  which  they  soon 
reach  a  depression  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet  below  tlie  general 
level  of  the  table-land;"  as  our  troops  exjjerienced  two  years 
ago  in  their  arduous  and  glorious  march  to  Magdala.  The 
upper  basin  of  the  Nile  does  not,  however,  appear  to  retain,  to 
the  s.ame  extent,  this  peculiarity  of  tlie  lower  portion ;  the  reason 
being  that  as  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river  rises  gently  and 
indeed  almost  imperceptibly  in  its  extension  southwards,  the 
gener.d  level  of  the  coimtry  through  which  it  flows  falls  in  like 
degree  ;  so  that  eventu.dly  the  waters  spread  themselves  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  which  has  now  become  so  nearly  horizontal 
as  to  afford  them  scarcely  the  means  of  running  off  from  it.  In 
1S46  I  described  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  as  being  the  sink 
into  which  its  various  afiluents  are  received,  "  its  current  being 
sluggish,  and  (as  would  seem)  almost  stagnant  in  the  upper 
])art  of  its  course,  except  during  the  Hoods.  In  the  dry  season 
its  bed  would,  indeeil,  almost  seem  to  consist  of  a  succession  of 
hikes  and  swamps,  rather  than  to  be  the  channel  of  a  running 
stream."  The  re|)orts  of  travellers  since  that  period,  and  now 
more  especially  those  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  establish  the  correct- 
ness of  the  views  then  enunciated.  Indeed  tlie  description 
given  by  the  present  traveller  of  the  regions  traversed  by  him, 
is  even  more  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  their  absolute  flatness. 
For  he  states  that  he  found  the  table-land  to  have  an  elevation 
of  6,000  to  3,000  feet;  from  which  it  is  a  necessary  inference 
that  the  drainage  level  of  the  Vvliole  of  this  distant  portion  of 
the  African  continent  cannot  exceed  these  same  3,000  feet. 
In  other  words,  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile,  which  river  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Mediterranean  in  31"  30'  north  latitude, 
have  in  11"  south  latitude  no  greater  elevation  than  3,000  feet, 
which  gives  a  fall  to  the  river's  course,  in  its  entire  length,  of  one 
foot  per  statute  mile  at  the  very  utmost ;  which,  taking  into 
account  the  windings  of  the  stream,  would  of  course  come  to 
considerably  less  ;  and  this  is  leaving  out  of  the  calculation  the 
numerous  cataracts  and  rajjids,  which  would  reduce  much  more 
the  general  fall  of  the  river's  bed.  And  a  peculiarity  of  the  Nile 
is  that,  unlike  the  Amazons  and  other  rivers,  the  rate  of  fall  does 
not  increase  in  its  upper  course,  but  on  the  contrary  diminishes. 

This  remarkable  fact  enables  us  to  understand  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  immense  lakes  and  niar.shes  along  the 
course  of  the  Upper  Nile,  whiih  do  not,  as  might  at  first  be 
imagined,  arise  from  an  excess  of  rain — always  heavy  everywhere 
within  the  tropics — so  much  as  from  the  inability  of  the  rain- 
water to  escape  after  it  has  fallen  ;  so  that  it  spreads  itself  over 
the  llat  country,  and  there  remains  for  months  almost  stagnant, 
in  the  manner  described  by  travellers  in  the  countries  within 
the  Upper  Nile  Basin.  We  experience  the  same,  though  in  an 
infinitesimally  less  degree,  in  our  own  marshes  and  fens,  where 
(it  needs  scarcely  to  be  said)  the  rains  are  not  greater  than  on 
the  higher  lands,  if  so  great,  ..nly  the  waters  cannot  imme- 
diately escape  for  want  of  sufticient  drain.age. 

The  following  picture  of  this  overflowing  of  the  waters  of 
the  Chambeze,  and  of  the  discomfiture  thereby  occasioned  to 
him,  is  given  by  Dr.  Livingstone  : — 

'•To  give  an  idea  of  the  inundation,  whiih  in  a  small  way 
enacts  the  jjart  of  the  Nile  lower  down,  I  h.id  to  cross  two 
rivulets,  which  flow  into  the  north  end  of  the  Moero  :  one  was 
thirty,   the  other  forty  yards  broad,  crossed   by  bridges :  one 

•  "Jourr..-U  of  the  Roy.il  Geograpliical  Society,"  vol.  xvii.,  p.  7S. 
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liad  ;i  (]iKirtcr,  the  other  half  a  mile  of  llooil  on  each  side. 
Mdrecncr,  the  one,  the  Liiao,  had  covered  a  |ilain  abreast  (jf 
Moero,  so  that  the  water  on  a  great  part  reached  frujn  the 
knees  to  the  upper  part  of  tlie  chest.  'I'he  plain  was  of  black 
nuui,  with  grass  higher  than  our  heads.  We  had  to  follow  the 
path  which  in  plai  es  the  feet  of  passengers  had  worn  into 
deep  ruts.  Into  these  we  every  now  and  then  |)lunged,  and 
fell  over  the  ankles  in  soft  mud,  while  hundreds  of  bubliles 
rushed  up,  and  buratiiig  emitted  a  frightful  odour.  ^Ve  had 
four  hours  of  this  wading  and  plunging.  The  last  mile  was 
the  worst;  and  right  glad  were  we  to  get  out  of  it,  and  bathe 
in  the  clear,  tepiil  [limpid  ?]  waters  and  sandy  beach  of  Moero." 

liefore  descending  into  tlicse  comparatively  low  regions, 
tlie  traveller  passed  through  the  country  of  U-Sango,  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  upland  already  mentioned,  which  he 
describes  as  a  fertile  region,  affording  pasturage  to  the 
immense  herds  of  cattle  of  the  I3a-Sango,  a  remarkably  light- 
coloured  race,  very  friendly  to  strangers.  Dr.  Kirk,  when 
forwarding  to  Uomb.ay  Dr.  Livingstone's  letters  received  by  him 
at  Zanzibar,  spoke  of  the  tanned  healthy  complexion  of  the 
native  traders  who  had  brought  these  letters  down  from  the 
interior.  At  this  I  have  heard  surprise  expressed  ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  Africa  is  a  widely  diftercnt  country  from  what  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be,  owing  to  our  defective  knowledge  of 
the  interior.  Africa  is  proverbial  for  its  arid  deserts ;  yet  in  its 
hottest  parts  it  possesses  an  abundance,  nay,  an  excess,  of 
water.  It  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  savage  negroes  ;  and 
experience  teaches  us  that  the  negroes,  many  of  whom  are  far 
removed  from  the  degraded  savage  state  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  best  actpuiinted,  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  excep- 
tional race  ;  for  they  are  indigenous  only  on  the  sea-coast  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  large  rivers,  where  the  effects  of  the  great 
heat  and  moisture  combineil  are  manifested  not  less  in  the 
physical  character  of  the  inhabitants  than  in  the  rank  vege- 
tation of  the  country. 

Tliese  lia-Sango,  then,  inhabiting  the  highlands  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley  of  the  Chambeze,  are  not  a  negro  but  a  light- 
coloured  people.  Dr.  Livingstone  explains  that  they  "  are 
known  by  the  initial  Bd  instead  of  the  initial  Zo  or  1/  lor 
country  ;"  and  he  adds  that  "the  .Arabs  soften  Ba  into  Il'a,  in 
accordance  with  their  Suahcli  dialect,"  but  that  "  the  natives 
never  do."  The  late  Captain  Speke  made  a  similar  remark 
rcsjiecting  the  people  further  north  ;  among  whom,  he  said, 
"  ll'a  prefixed  to  the  essential  word  of  a  country  means  men 
or  people  ;  M  prefixed  means  man  or  individual ;  {/,  in  the 
same  way,  means  place  or  locality;  and  AV  prefixed  indicates 
the  language."  * 

This  system  of  prefixes  is  common  to  the  langu.igcs  spoken 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa  south 
of  the  e([uator,  among  the  native  races  belonging  to  what  is 
denominated  the  Caffre  or  Kafir  class  or  family.  It  has  been 
commented  on  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  in  his  valuable  edition 
of  Dr.  Prichard's  "Natural  History  of  Man,"  in  which  work, 
whilst  remarking  that  different  dialects  have  different  particles, 
the  editor  shows  that,  in  that  which  he  styles  Chuana,  a  native 
of  the  country  is  a  Mo-Chuana  ;  two  are  I!a-Chuana  ;  the 
people  generally  are  the  Bi-Chuana  ,  and  the  language  is  Si- 
Chuana.  This  system  of  prefixes,  he  observes,  causes  the 
puzzlement    of   readers   of   African   intelligence ;   and,   there- 

•   "J<iuni.il  of  the  Discovery  of  tlic  Source    of  the    Nile"    (iS6j), 


fore,  in  onler  to  remedy  the  evil  as  far  as  possible,  ho 
omits  the  Kafir  panicle  wherever  it  has  not  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  I'-nglisli  appellation,  lii^hop  C'cjleiiso  has  done 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  people  Ibrmerly  known  as  the 
Amazulus,  but  whom  he  has  rendered  famous  under  the  now 
familiar  denomination  of  Zulus.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  will  aftbrd  his  powerful  aid  to  check  this  unneces- 
sary and  mystifying  system  of  prefixes.  ]'',ven  if  the  Kafir 
particle  were  not  omitteil  altogether,  it  might,  at  all  events,  be 
separated  by  a  hyphen  from  the  radical ;  so  that  in  the  present 
instance  we  should  speak  of  the  country  as  U-.Saiigi),  and  of  the 
people  inhabiting  it  as  the  r)a-i:'ango. 

The  tr.ivellcr  then  tells  us  that  on  .April  2nd,  1S67,  he  dis- 
covered Lake  Liemba,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  uijland,  I_i  ing 
in  a  hollow  with  precipitous  banks  2,000  feet  high,  wirich,  as 
this  gives  to  the  country  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet  or  maybe 
more,  proves  that  it  is  at  some  distance  froni  the  pl.iin 
regions. 

Of  this  lovely  mountain  lake  he  writes  : — "  I ,  is  extremely 
beautiful;  the  sides,  top  and  bottom,  being  covered  with 
trees  and  other  vegetation.  Elephants,  buftaloes,  and  ante- 
lopes feed  on  the  steep  slopes,  while  hiiipopotami,  croco- 
diles, and  fish  swarm  in  the  waters.  Guns  being  unknown, 
the  ele[ihants,  unless  sometimes  deceived  into  a  pitfall, 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  as  perfect  a  natur.d 
paradise  as  Xenophon  could  have  desired.  On  two  rocky 
islands  men  till  the  land,  rear  goats,  and  catch  fish ;  the 
villages  ashore  are  embowered  in  the  palm-od  palms  of  tlie 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Four  considerable  streams  flow  into 
Liemba,  and  a  number  of  brooks  (Scottice,  '  trout-burns '),  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  broad,  leap  down  the  steep,  bright  red, 
clay-schist  rocks,  and  form  splendid  cascades,  that  made  the 
dullest  of  my  attendants  pause  and  remark  with  wonder.  I 
measured  one  of  the  streams,  the  Lofu,  fifty  miles  from  its 
confluence,  and  found  it  at  a  ford  294  feet,  say  too  yards, 
broad,  thigh  and  waist  deep,  and  flowing  fast  over  hard  sand- 
stone flag  in  September ;  the  last  rain  had  fallen  on  the  1 2th 
of  May.  Elsewhcie  the  Lofii  requires  canoes.  The  I.onzua 
drives  a  large  body  of  smooth  water  into  Liemba,  bearing  on 
its  surface  duckweed  and  grassy  islands  ;  this  body  of  water 
was  ten  fathoms  deep.  Another  of  the  four  streams  is  said 
to  be  larger  than  Lofu ;  but  an  over-officious  headman  pre- 
vented me  seeing  more  of  it  and  another  than  their  mouths. 
The  lake  is  not  large,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  broail, 
and  from  thirty-five  to  forty  long.  It  goes  off  north-north-west, 
in  a  river-like  prolongation  two  miles  wide,  it  is  said,  to  Tan- 
ganyika. I  would  have  set  it  down  as  an  arm  of  that  lake, 
but  that  its  surface  is  2,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
while  Speke  makes  it  [Tang.anyika]  1,844  fc'c't  only." 

This  objection  had  already  been  met  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Findlay, 
in  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  "(vol.  xxxvii., 
p.  210,  scf.) ;  he  having,  from  a  comijarison  of  the  observations 
of  Captain  Speke  with  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  shown 
almost  for  a  certainty  that  the  elevation  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
is  2,844  instead  of  1,844  feet,  whereby  its  level  is  brought  up 
precisely  to  what  is  reciuisitc  to  make  Lake  Liemba  a  prolon- 
gation of  it.  What  becomes  afterwards  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  itself  is  a  question  not  likely  to  be  definitively 
answered  till  Dr.  Livingstone  has  visited  its  northern  extremity. 

Proceeding  westwards,  as  would  seem,  the  traveller  came 
to  the  Chambeze,  which  river  he  crossed  in  10°  34'  S.  lat.,  as 
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likewise  several  of  its  ronfliients  south  and  north,  as  largo  as 
the  Isis  at  Oxford,  but  runniiii;  fister  and  having  hippopotami 
in  tiiom.  On  this  fact  he  makes  the  following  practical  com- 
ment : — "  I  mention  tliesc  animals,  because,  in  navigating  the 
Zambesi,  I  could  always  steer  the  steamer  boldly  to  where 
they  lay,  secure  of  finding  not  less  than  eight  feet  of  water." 
And  he  then  gives  tlie  following  description  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Chambeze  and  the  lakes  formed  by  it,  whicii  has 
caused  no  small  ])erplexity  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
attempted  to  lay  the  same  down  on  the  maj).  We  have  in  this 
a  practical  example  of  the  difficulty  Claudius  Ptolemy  must 
have  experienced  in  laying  down  his  lakes  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

The  Chanibe/c,  Dr.  Livingstone  says,  runs  into  Lake 
Hangwcolo,  and  on  (iiniing  out  of  it  assumes  the  name  of 
Luapida.  The  Luapula  Hows  down  north  past  the  town  of 
Cazembe,  and  twelve  miles  below  it  enters  Lake  Moero— the 
( le.u',  limpid  lake  in  which  the  traveller  bathed  after  wading 
through  tlie  mud  and  water,  as  already  described.  On  leaving 
Moero  at  its  norlliem  end  by  a  rent  in  tlie  mountains  of  Rua, 
the  river,  which  wc  have  seen  was  previously  called  Luapula, 
takes  the  name  of  Lualaba,  and  passing  on  north-nortli-west 
forms  Ulenge  in  the  country  west  of  Tanganyika.  Dr. 
Livingstone  adds  :  "  I  have  seen  it  " — tliat  is  to  say,  the 
Lualapa — ''only  where  it  leaves  Moero,  and  where  it  conies  out 
of  the  crack  in  the  mountains  of  Rua;  but  I  am  ijuite  satisfied 
that  even  before  it  receives  the  river  Sofiinso  from  M.irungu, 
and  tlie  .Sobiiri  from  the  Ra-Loba  country,  it  is  quite  sufiicient 
to  form  L'lenge,  whether  tliat  is  a  lake  with  many  islands,  as 
some  assert,  or  a  division  into  several  branches,  as  is  main- 
tained by  others." 

When  we  obtain  the  key  to  this  information,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  all  becoming  quite  clear  and  intelligible,     liut  it 
is  far  from  being  so  in   its  jiresent  state  ;  and  the  matter  is 
rendered  more  obscure  by  what  follows  :  namely,   that  these 
branches  of  l'lenge,  wliatever  they  may  be,  are  all  gathered  ' 
up   by  the  Lufira — a  largo  river  which,  by  many  conlluents,  I 
drains  the  western  side  of  the  great  valley  ;  by  which  must  be  j 
understood  the  great  valley  or  plain  of  which  the  Chambeze 
drains  the  eastern  portion.     The  Lufira,  he  says,  he  did  not  ' 
see;  but  when  he  was  at  sniiic  place  situated  in   ll°S.  kit.,  I 
otherwise  not  descriljcd,  the  river  was  pointed  out  to  him  as 
being  at  some  distance  west  of  where  he  then  stood,  and  as 
being  in  that  latitude  so  large  as  always  to  reciuirc  canoes ;  for 
so  I  read  his  somewhat  ambiguous  words,  "  pointed  out  west  ] 
of  11^  .S.,  it  is  there  asserted  always  to  require  canoes." 

Wh.it  becomes  of  the  Lufira,  thus  made  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  Chambeze,  Luapida,  or  Lualaba,  it  would  be  most  I 
difficult  to  decide.  Dr.  Livingstone  himself  remarks — "  Some 
intelligent  men  assert  that  when  Lufira  takes  up  the  waters  of 
Ulenge,  it  flows  north-north-west  into  Lake  Chowambe,  which 
I  conjecture  to  be  that  discovered  by  Mr.  Baker.  Others  think 
that  it  goes  into  Lake  Tanganyika  at  Uvira,  and  still  passes 
northward  into  Chowamlie,  by  a  river  named  Loanda,"  else- 
where  called  by  him  Locunda.  He  adds  that  he  has  still  to 
follow  down  the  Lualaba,  and  see  whether,  as  the  natives 
assert,  it  passes  Tanganyika  to  the  west,  or  enters  it  and  finds 
an  exit  by  the  Loanda.  Meanwhile,  he  reserves  his  judgment 
on  this  knotty  point. 

I    should  be  inclined    to    fidlow  our    tiaxcUcr's    example, 
were  it   not   that,  in  the  course  of  my  reference  to  various 


authorities  resiiecting  the  countries  visited  by  him  and  the 
rivers  flowing  through  and  near  the  same,  I  have  lighted  on 
some  curious  facts  respecting  another  large  ri\ei  fiirther  west, 
beyond  the  Lufira,  known  as  the  Kasai,  Kassavi,  or  Loke, 
whose  sources  are  in  the  fiirests  of  Quiboquc,  or  Kibokoc, 
through  which  country  Dr.  Livingstone  passed  in  his  ad- 
venturous journey  across  the  continent  from  east  to  west  in 
the  years  1854-56,  and  the  upper  course  of  which  river  was 
visited  and  describeil  by  him,  as  I  have  alreaily  mentioned. 
The  Kassdvi,  or  Kasai,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  tributary 
of  the  Kiiango,  or  Congo,  the  well-known  river  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is  so  laid  down  on  all  our  maps  ;  but 
I  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  the  mainstream  of  the  Nile, 
and  as  having  its  course  north-eastward,  to  join  Ikikcr's  ".Albert 
Nyanza."  Should  this  jirove  to  be  the  case,  the  Kassavi  would 
become  the  recipient  of  the  Lufira,  and  of  the  Chambeze  or 
Lualaba.* 

Respecting  the  Cazembe,  the  mysterious  potentate,  of  whom 
men's  ideas  much  resemble  those  entertained  in  the  fifieenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  res|>ecting  I'rester  John,  the  traveller 
maintains  a  tantalising  silence.  We  learn,  however,  incidentally 
that  he  was  in  the  first  instance  forty  days  at  Cazembe — the 
same  term  being  used,  ap|>arently,  to  designate  the  prince,  his 
residence,  and  his  jieoplc,  and  in  our  maps  of  Africa  being 
given  to  the  country  likewise ;  and  that  after  some  wanderings, 
which  it  is  hopeless  to  attemjit  to  trace.  Dr.  Livingstone  went 
back  again  to  the  Cazembe.  But  how  long  he  remained  with 
that  prince,  and  what  occurred  whilst  he  was  at  his  Court  or 
elsewhere,  we  have  absolutely  no  means  of  knowing,  neither  do 
we  possess  a  word  descriptive  of  that  potentate  or  his  people. 

Knowing  the  interest  that  is  universally  felt  in  all  these 
subjects,  I  purpose  availing  myself  of  the  accounts  given  of  the 
two  Portuguese  Missions  to  the  Court  of  the  Cazembe  in  lygP 
and  1 83 1,  to  give  to  the  British  public  sonic  idea  of  the  same. 
My  performance  of  this  task  must  necessarily  be  very  iiicom^ 
jilete ;  but  it  may  serve  to  allay  in  some  small  degree  the  thirst 
for  information  on  this  recondite  subject,  and  it  will  at  the 
same  time  en.ible  the  jiublic  mind  better  to  appreciate  and 
relish  the  description  which  Dr.  Livingstone  himself  will  give 
of  his  most  interesting  adventures  among  these  extraordinary 
people  in  the  unknown  interior  of  Southern  Africa. 

In  his  latest  letter  to  Dr.  Kirk,  dated  Ujiji,  M.iy  30th, 
1S69,  Dr.  Livingstone  writes: — "As  to  the  work  to  be  done 
by  mo,  it  is  only  to  (-onnect  the  sources,  which  I  ha\e  dis- 
covered from  five  to  seven  hundred  miles  south  of  Speke  and 
Baker's,  with  their  Nile.  The  xolunie  of  water  which  flows 
north  from  latitude  12'-^  .S.  is  so  large,  that  1  suspect  I  have 
been  working  at  the  sources  of  the  Cango  [Kuango  or 
Congo]  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nile.  I  have  to  go  down  the 
eastern  line  of  drainage  to  Baker's  turning-point.  Tanganyika 
[and]  Nyige  Chouambe  (Baker's?)  are  one  water,  and  the 
head  of  it  is  three  hundred  miles  south  of  this.  The  western 
and  central  lines  of  drainage  converge  into  an  unvisited  lake 
west  or  south-west  of  this.  The  outflow  of  this,  whether  to 
Cango  or  Nile,  1  have  to  ascertain." 

"Only"  this  work  remains  to  be  done  by  the  undaunted 
traveller!  We  can  only  recommend  him  to  the  continued 
care  of  the  Providence  that  has  hitherto  so  signally  jiro- 
tectecl  him. 

•  In  a  mimlicr  <if  llio  /il/hi:.riiiii,  of  Jaiuuiry,  1S69,  is  (^ivcn  tlic  "Solu- 
tion cif  llie  Pidlilcm  Xiu  ,  iil'iil  .[iiicicrc." 
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DcRiNi'.  tlif  RTcnt  siini'v  of  llio  Slralts  of  M,iL;cll.m  !))•  llcr 
Majesty's  Ship  yasuiii,  wliidi  wis  iiistiuitcd  willi  a  view  to 
the  examination  ol"  |iassa;^es  and  harbours  suitable  to  the  nuu  h 
larger  class  of  ships  now  Inllowiiij;  that  route  to  the  I'aeilic,  antl 
whidi  terniinateil  last  May,  the  loniiuaniler,  Captain  R.  C. 
Mayne,  renewed  a<i|uaintaiue  with  our  old  friends  the  I'ata- 
gonians,  the  stories  of  whose  gigantic  staiiire  and  grim  <  uslonis, 
given  in  the  aciount  of  Commodore  Myron's  vo)age,  and 
other  early  narratives,  impressed  us  all  in  our  boyish  days. 
The  statements  about  their  great  height  were  contradicted  by 
subsei|nelit  voyagers,  but  h.ive  been  again  confirmeil.  I'mnne, 
the  unfortunate  .\nier'<an  who  was  enlrappeil  ashore  from  his 
vessel  in  the  Straits,  in  1849,  and  spent  three  months  in 
captivity  amongst  them,  states  in  his  narrative  that,  although 
his  own  stature  'as  five  feet  ten  inches,  he  coidd  stanil  freely 
tinder  the  arms  of  niany  of  the  savages  he  met  with,  and  that 
there  were  no  men  less  than  a  heail  taller  than  himself.  ]Ie 
judge<l  their  average  height  to  be  six  and  a  half  feet,  and 
estimated  some  of  them  as  little  less  than  seven  feet.  Captain 
Mayne  had  not  so  large  a  number  to  judge  from  a.s  Bourne, 
who  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  saw  many 
hundreds,  but  he  applinl  the  measuiing  tape,  and  gives  us 
(lei  i-ii'C  results.  Among  a  number  of  men  he  found  only  one 
who  reached  the  height  of  six  fei '  ten  and  a  half  inches,  several 
measured  siif  feet  four  inches,  but  tlie  average  was  five  feet 
ten  or  five  feet  eleven.  Kor  a  comnuinity  of  savages,  li\  ing 
in  a  barren  region  like  Patagonia,  exposeil  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  Magellanic  climate  and  fre(|uent  periods  of  famine,  this, 
bodily  stature  is  a  sur[irising  fact,  exceeding  as  it  does  by 
some  four  or  five  im  hes  the  average  height  of  Knglishnien. 
The  muscular  strength  of  these  people,  according  to  IJoiirne, 
is  in  proportion  to  their  height  and  bulk  —  that  is,  when 
extraordinary  circumstances  arise  which  rouse  them  to  exertion  ; 
for,  like  the  rest  of  the  South  Ameriian  tribe.",  they  are 
naturally  imlolent  and  lethargic  in  temi>erament.  They  have 
broad  shoulders,  full  and  well-ilevelopeil  chests,  and  frames 
muscular  and  finely  jiroportioned. 

All  who  have  visited  and  written  about  the  I'atagonians 
agree  in  the  conclusion  that  tliey  belong  to  the  same  Red 
Iiulian  race  as  the  other  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  .America. 
They  have  large  heads,  high  check-bones,  black  eyes, 
exjjressive  of  savage  cunning,  and  an  abundance  of  straight, 
coarse,  black  hair,  resembling  the  Indians  of  North  .Vnierica. 
Their  peculiarities  of  jihysiciue,  mental  disposition,  and  habits 
must  have  been,  therefore,  in  scjine  way  brought  about  by  the 
physical  conditions  untler  wiiidi  they  have  lived,  doubtless  for 
countless  generations.  It  is  ( urious  that  all  travellers  have 
remarked  the  striking  diflerence  existing  between  them  and 
their  near  neighbours  the  Fuegians,  or  natives  of  'I'ierra  del 
Fuego,  who  arc  cont'meil  to  the  .southern  shores  of  the  Strait 
of  .Magellan,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  strait,  and  both  shores 
where  they  become  wooded  at  the  western  end  of  the  same 
waters.  At  the  eastern  end  a  narrow  passage  is  in  some 
places  the  only  line  of  division  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  peoples.  Cajjtain  Mayne  says,  "  The  I'ufgians  differ  in 
almost  every  respect  from  the  I'atagonians.  Instea<l  of  being 
above  the  ordinary  stature  of  man,  anil  of  luie,  robust  figure, 
they   are    usually  short,  badly-shai>ed,   and    ugly  in    features. 


Iluy  take  readily  to  the  water,  and  construct  sea-worthy 
lanocs  of  the  brandies  and  balk  of  birdi-trees,  which  grow 
abiind.intly  in  their  dense  forests  ;  whilst  the  I'atagonians  have 
no  canoes,  and  mu(  h  dislike  going  atloat.  They  abhor  wine 
and  si)irits  ;  the  I'atagonians  have  an  inordinate  craving  for 
both.  In  fait,  it  is  chielly  their  insatiable  jiassion  for  rum 
whidi  induies  them  to  lome  down  t<  the  shore  and  hold 
conferences  with  the  boats'  <  rews  of  surveying  and  other 
jiassing  vessels.  The  I'liegians,  however,  belong  to  the  same 
race  as  their  gigantic  neighbours,  and  both  peoples  are  pretty 
nearly  on  the  same  low  level  as  regards  civilis.ition  or  capacity 
for  improvement.  Ir,  lUe  latter  respec  t  they  are  on  a  [lar  with 
all  Indians  of  the  plains,  both  in  South  and  North  America. 
It  was  only  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andean  plateaux  and  valleys, 
from  Southern  I'eru  to  Northern  Mexico,  who  showed  any 
tlexibility  of  chaiai  ter  in  this  res|ie(t.  As  a  conseiiueni  e  of 
tliis,  they  attained  a  high  degree  of  social  and  |)olitical  organi- 
sation, built  cities,  and  left  their  mark  in  many  a  work  of 
architectural  anil  engineering  art  over  the  face  of  the  country." 

Thj  tract  of  lounlry  inhabited,  or  rather  wandered  over, 
by  the  I'atagonians,  is  840  miles  in  length,  and  aveiages  about 
200  in  width.  It  commences  on  the  north  at  the  Rio  Negro, 
which  traverses  the  region  about  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
latitudi",  and  forms  a  convenient  boundary  line  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  To  the  south  it  terminates,  as  we  have 
said,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan  :  but 
it  does  not  extend  further  west  th.in  I'unta  .Arenas,  a  small 
penal  settlement  belonging  to  Chili.  The  western  limit  of  the 
territory  is  the  .Andes,  and  the  wary  savages  on  the  slopes 
of  these  mountains  oppose  every  attempt  on  the  jiart  of  the 
pioneers  of  Chilian  settlement  to  advance  to  the  Indian  side 
of  the  range. 

The  whole  of  this  great  region  is  desert ;  scarcely  a  tree  is 
to  be  seen  :  stunted,  thorny  brushwood,  coarse  herbage,  and 
grasses  are  all  it  presents  in  the  way  of  vegetation.  The  few 
rivers  which  traverse  it  form  no  alluvial  valleys  in  their 
course  ;  they  flow  with  great  rapidity  over  beds  of  pebbles  ; 
and  no  Hocks  of  water-fowl  relieve  the  general  aspect  of 
.sterility.  The  soil  is  everywl-.cre  sand  and  gravel ;  in  many 
districts  a  covering  of  small,  rounded,  water-worn  pebbles,  like 
the  shingle  of  the  sea  shore,  extends  over  the  dreary  level  ol 
the  country  for  several  ilays'  march.  The  formation  of  the 
plains  is  most  singular,  and  without  example  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  T!ie  whole  region  forms  a  succession  of  plains, 
descending  by  steps,  like  terraces,  froin  the  foot  of  the 
.Amies  to  the  .Atlantic;  the  direction  of  the  steps,  which  re- 
semble lines  of  clifl's  along  a  sea  shore,  being  generally  parallel 
to  the  line  of  mountains  .Accon'ing  to  Mr.  Darwin,  who  first 
elucidated  the  singular  geological  formation  of  the  country,  in 
his  "Natur.il  History  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Jkask,"  there  are 
eight  of  tlKse  successive  terraces,  the  lowest  plain,  near  the 
.Atlantic,  being  90  feet  and  the  highest  950  feet— the  latter 
being  much  less  level,  and  sloping  up  to  the  Andes.  liy  the 
discovery  of  fossil  shells  in  various  places,  Mr.  Darwin  was 
enabled  to  fix  the  period  in  whiih  there  plains  were  formed 
as  that  of  the  tertiary  epoch  of  geology— a  distance  of  time 
(|uite  recent  as  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  South  American 
continent.     The  descending  plains  were   eadi   in  succession 
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the  liottom  of  a  shallow  sea,  diirinj,'  jjcrioils  of  ivsi,  and  the 
vellic.il  edges  of  llie  terrat  e>.  foriiied  (lie  i  liM-  of  the  Mitiessive 
sea  shores.  'I'lie  pelililes  wliidi  i over  the  toiiiUry  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  were  once  Mocks  of  ror  k  delaehed  from  the  Andes, 
broken  and  rolled  into  their  presc-nt  form  1<>  the  waves  of  the 
restless  Southern  Ocean,  and  left  as  a  worthless  legacy  when 
its  waters  retired,  at  the  next  uphe^nal  of  the  l.mil  liy  sub- 
terranean fori  es. 

Such  are  the  grim  features  of  the  country  of  tlie  I'ata- 
gonians.  The  plains  have  no  charms  of  i  limate  to  relieve 
their  chilling  mel.incholy.  I'itful  winds  and  storms  of  sleet 
and  snow  blow  over  the  imslieltered  waste  <hiring  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  (he  sunimer  sun  only  serves  to  wither  up 
the  scanty  vegetation  which  the  r.iinlall  of  the  other  seasons 
has  stinuilated.  'I'ow.irds  the  north,  the  gravelly  soil  and 
terrace-formation  are  pmlonged  dose  to  the  Andes,  for  300 
miles  beyond  tlie  I'alagcinian  frontier,  as  far  as  Mendo/a,  and 
form  the  western  limit  of  the  I'amii.is  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  great 
plain  betueen  the  rivei  Colorado  and  the  Parana  is  of  a  ve.y 
different  n.ilure.  Over  this  portion — constituting  the  Pampas 
proper — old  river-beds  of  the  Plata  and  its  estuary  have  left, 
by  the  retreating  of  the  muddy  waters,  a  thick  coating  of 
alluvium,  which  is  cap.ible  of  supporting  a  ric  h  vegetation. 
The  northern  tribes  of  mounted  Patagonians  have,  until 
recently,  had  possession  of  a  great  i)ortion  of  this  country, 
and  still  occasionally  pay  hurried  visits  to  the  frontier  farms 
of  the  republic,  destroying  the  fruits  of  months  of  industry, 
and  carrying  off  the  Hocks  and  herds.  The  Pampas  thistle 
and  nutritious  grasses,  with  richer  vegetation  round  the 
numerous  pools,  are  the  chief  growths  on  these  plains,  but 
towards  the  centre  of  the  region,  along  the  Leofu  and  Salado 
rivers,  belts  of  woodland  diversify  their  monotony.  On  both 
banks  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
interior  for  more  than  8oq  miles  to  the  Straits,  the  Patagonian 
is  lord  of  the  soil. 

Before  the  settlement  of  liucnos  .\yrcs  and  Chili  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  introduc  tion  of  the  horse,  the  Patagonians 
were  restricted  to  their  own  (jowers  of  locomotion  in  their 
wanderings  and  in  the  chase  of  the  guanac;o  (a  ruminant 
c|uadru|icd  allied  to  the  llama),  which  abounds  on  the  jilains, 
and  is  their  chief  article  of  food.  For  many  generations 
past  tliey  have  pos.sessed  horses,  and  h.ive  become  expert 
ecpiestrians.  Their  herds  of  this  animal  chiefly  consist  of 
reclaimed  individuals  from  the  plains,  where  they  have  run  wild 
since  the  early  days  of  Spanish  colonisation.  liourne  describes 
them  as  small  wiry  animals,  with  sl-.aggy  hides  ;  but  almost 
every  little  chief  has  one  or  more  of  a  superior  breed,  stolen 
during  raids  on  the  farms  of  settlers.  They  spend  whole  clays 
in  the  saddle,  and  throw  the  hi/iis  to  capture  cattle,  guanaco, 
or  ostrii  h,  when  riding  at  full  speed,  with  almost  as  much 
dexterity  as  the  Cauchos  of  the  Pampas.  In  the  north  they 
possess  also  cattle,  and  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  which  they  have 
stolen  from  the  settlers.  Their  weapons — at  least,  among  th.^ 
northern  tribes — are  long  spears,  ornamented  with  ostrich- 
feathers  ;  and  every  man  possesses  a  cutlass  or  large  knife, 
bought  from  traders  in  the  outlying  settlements.  Fire-arms 
and  the  bow  and  arrow  arc  unknown.  They  have  dogs,  an:l 
the  country,  barren  as  it  is,  supports  a  considerable  number  of 
quadrupeds  besides  the  guanaco.  The  jiunia  roams  through- 
out the  whole  region  as  far  as  the  Straits,  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  small  rodents  is  very  great,   particularly   dilVereiit 


kiiuls  of  field-mice,  with  long  soft  fur,  which  abound  in 
thorny  thickets.  Two  spec  ies  of  Americ  an  ostrii  li  the  A'/iui 
.liiuiictiiiil  .mil  the  /iVm/  /'ii/a'i/iii  course  over  the  pl.uiis, 
the  former  in  Northern  and  the  Letter  in  Southerit  Pal.ignni.i. 
Wild  foxes  arc  found,  differing  much  in  leii^ili  nl  i.ui  iVum  the 
Kuropea'l  fox,  and,  in  fict,  being  to  some  extent  inlerniedi.ile 
between  tliis  and  the  jac  k.d. 

The  w.mderings  of  the  |ieople  in  groups  of  fimilies  and 
small  tribes  over  their  uninviting  dom.iin,  .ire  clirected  on  no 
system.  L'nlike  the  periodic  movements  of  the  Iledoiiin  Arabs, 
or  the  Kirghizes  of  the  steppes  of  Tarlary — who  take  their 
tloi  ks  and  herds  to  the  warm  plains  in  spring,  to  pasture  on 
tlie  yotmg  grass,  and  resort  to  the  c  ooler  upl.nids  in  summer — 
thc'y  move  from  place  to  pi. ice  in  search  of  game,  or  as  the 
whim  seizes  them.  Their  only  habitation  is  a  rudely-con- 
structed tent,  formed  of  a  liamework  of  stakes  covered  over 
with  guanaco  skins,  sewn  together  with  the  sinews  of  the 
ostrich,  and  secured  round  the  edges  to  the  ground  by  strong 
pegs,  wiianaco  skins,  again,  constitute  the  chief  material  of 
their  dress.  Two  or  three  skins  sewn  together  form  a  mantle, 
which  fits  closely  round  the  neck  and  extends  below  the 
knee.  In  the  coldest  weather,  a  l:ind  of  shoe  made  of  the 
hind  hoof,  and  a  portion  of  the  skin  above  it,  of  the  same 
animal,  is  worn  to  protect  their  lower  extremities.  Their 
tents  and  persons  are  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  it  is  dilTicult  to 
see  the  natural  colour  of  their  skin  except  where  the  coating 
of  dirt  has  cracked  and  peeled  olT.  In  fact,  charcoal  is  used 
as  a  cosmetic  with  both  sexes;  and,  in  addition,  they  bed.iub 
their  faces  and  breasts  with  a  kind  of  red  earth.  A  bro.id 
line  of  red,  alternating  with  a  stripe  of  black  in  various  fan- 
tastic figures,  is  a  favourite  style  of  decoration.  Their  habit  of 
keeping  their  fires  and  cooking  their  meals  inside  the  tent,  adds 
to  their  sooty  covering  ,;  and  they  live  for  hours  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  thic  k,  greasy  smoke,  that  would  produce  sufl'oc:alion 
in  almost  any  other  ordinary  person.  A  troop  of  Patagonian 
horsemen  gallo|)ing  across  the  plains  in  chase  of  guanaco, 
with  their  long  black  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  colossal 
figures,  and  soot-begrimed  faces  and  breasts,  resembles  a  pro- 
cession of  fiiries  rather  than  of  human  beings. 

Each  chief  jiossesses  three  or  four  wives,  but  ])olygamy 
is  a  privilege  belonging  to  them  alone,  the  subject  members 
of  a  tribe  being  restricted  each  to  one  wife,  and  no  young 
man  is  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  the  chief 
The  wonun  are  in  stature  proportionallv  smaller  than  the  men, 
and  rather  inclined  to  corpulence.  They  erect  the  tents, 
provide  the  fuel,  and  cook  the  meat,  if  this  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  process,  which  consists  simply  of  broiling  the 
slabs  of  flesh  over  the  fire,  the  savages  preferring  their  food 
half  raw,  and  devouring  it  with  the  avidity  of  carnivorous 
animals.  As  in  all  savage  tribes,  they  are  treated  as  slaves  ; 
but  are  contented  with  their  lot,  even  when  their  lord.s, 
excited  by  gambling,  to  which  all  Pat  igonians  are  addicted, 
or  baulked  in  some  nefarious  scheme,  wreak  their  fury  on 
their  defenceless  heads.  Many  of  them  are  of  jealous  tem- 
peraments, and  fight  with  their  rivals  like  tigers.  They  are 
passionately  fond  of  rude  trinkets,  such  .-■s  bits  of  brass  and 
copper  and  beads.  A  fc;w  of  them  ha\e  their  ears  pierc  ed, 
and  wear  hrass  or  copper  earrings.  They  love  to  deck  out 
their  children  in  similar  finery.  It  is  said  that  many  of  them 
would  not  be  ill-looking  if  their  charms  were  not  so  effectually 
disguised  by  accumulated  filth  and  barbarous  ornaments. 
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'I'lie  tribe  among  wliidi  liournc  spent  Iiis  three  months  | 
(jf  (M|itivily.  and  which  numbcreil  about  a  thousand  souls,  j 
seemed  tn  him  to  possess  no  relij;ioiis  ideas  whatever.  I'lit 
rehi^ioiis  <  en;monies  were  witnessed  by  (iuinnard,  a  l-reiuh- 
man  who  lived  for  a  long  lime  as  a  captive  among  the 
I'oyiK  hes  tribe,  in  \orthern  I'atagoni:'.,  ahmg  tlie  liaiiks  ol' 
the  Rio  Negro.  He  s.iys  they  lielieve  ill  two  great  spirits, 
I. lie  called  \'ita-uentia,  the  spirit  of  good,  and  the  other 
lliiac.uvtl,  the  spirit  of  evil.  .\  fe>li\al  in  honour  of  each 
is  held  every  year,  thai  of  \ila-iieiura  being  held  in  the 
spring,  and  being  more  joyous  than  the  other,  which  is 
lield  in  the  autumn,  and  has  for  object  the  prdpitiatimi  of 
tlie  spirit  that  he  may  abstain  from  visiting  lliem  with  sick- 
ness or  ill-luck.  Jn  the  spring,  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
having  announced  the  joyful  day,  all  busy  themselves  with 
preparations.  l'"resli  paint  is  ai)plied  to  their  skins,  and  all  the 
new  patterns  laid  on  with  extra  care  ;  the  horses'  hides  are  wxll 
greased,  and  the  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  stolen  in 
their  recent  raids  on  the  ( ivilised  settlements,  fetched  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  prepared  for  adding  to  the  pomp  of  the 
1  ereiiionial.  On  the  morning,  all  who  possess  them  dress 
themscUcs  in  these  foreign  garments:  some  have,  maybe,  only 
a  ( liemise,  whii  li  tliey  are  careful  to  wear  outside  their  own 
mantles  of  giianato  skin ;  others  put  on  a  rich  velvet  mantle, 


or  a  llowered  waistcoat  or  trousers,  caili  being  worn  singly,  as 
though  it  were  a  com|ilete  dress  or  suit,  ,md  the  Ucuiscrs  are 
generally  put  on  front  side  behind,  tlie  gravil_\  of  the  wearers 
adding  lo  tlic  (omii.ility  of  their  ,ippcar.in<  e.  .\  grand  dance 
(omnieiices  the  festival,  tlie  men  fcjiniiiig  one  long  line  and 
the  women  another,  and  the  niovemeiil  consisting  in  gliding 
alternately  to  the  right  and  lo  the  h  fl.  'jhe  women,  mean 
lime,  chant  a  monotonous  chorus,  beating  time  on  rude  t.im- 
bourines,  which  they  make  by  stieldiing  the  skin  of  the  wild 
cat  across  a  circle  of  tough  wood.  'Jhe  <lance  is  carried  on 
facing  the  east,  and  the  lances  of  the  warriors  are  all  arr.iiiged 
s_\mmetriia!ly  in  iVont  of  the  place.  .As  the  e.\er(  isc  proceeds 
the  exi:itement  becomes  intensified,  and  liie  dancers  break  off 
into  couples  and  smaller  groups.  Many  of  the  men  are  pro- 
vided with  a  rude  file  made  of  a  thick  reed,  and  capable  of 
lirodiicing  three  or  four  most  unmusi' .il  notes.  'I'licy  blow 
this  wiih  miglu  and  main,  skipping  about  and  imnuetting  all 
the  time  with  uiillagging  vigour.  At  length,  the  chief  who 
presides  at  the  festixal.  gives  a  signal,  and  the  scene  changes. 
.All  the  men  leai;  on  their  horses,  and  a  grand  cavalcade  is 
formed,  which  is  the  commeiu  ement  of  \  arious  feats  and  dis- 
pla}s  of  horsemanship.  The  ]iroc  eedings  are  interrupted  now 
and  then  for  refreshments  ;  but  the  same  c  civmonies  or  amuse- 
ments are  continued  all  day  for  several  days  in  succession. 
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CT!\l>ri:R    1. 

onircT   or  the  jofRNrv— in-i'.MiTiiii;    ik.im    rRASri-— fikst    imir. 
^.^R,^•rlc)Ns  — roRMATioN  ok  mv  i  mor  r-  mrFicii.i  irs-cir.NF.RAi, 

CII'INICIN    OF    IHF.   FATI-    WHICH    AWAITFIl    CS  — INsTRI'CTIclNS. 

"  To  connect  Senegal  with,  Algeria,  across  at  least  twebe 
hundred  miles  of  deser'.  whaitvc  r  route  may  be  followed,  is  a 
thing  imijossible,  or,  at  all  events,  it  <  annot  lead  to  very  great 
results,  so  enormous  would  lie  the  c  o:,t  ot  transport  on  the 
bat  ks  of  camels. 

"  To  appropriate  the  imijortant  commerce  of  the  Soudan, 
especially  the  cotton  (tlie  long-staple  cotton  of  the  Southern 
i^^tates),  wlii,  h,  .if  wc  may  believe  the  reports  of  travellers,  is 
to  be  procured  in  great  abundance  and  at  a  low  price,  it 
would  be  requisite  to  take  possession  of  the  Upper  Niger,  by 


establishing  a  line  of  posts  to  conned  it  with  th.e  Senegal, 
between  .Medina  and  ISamakoo. " 

Such  were  the  conclusions  of  the  inn  orianl  work,  under 
the  signifi, -ant  title  of  "  Tlu'  l-'uture  of  Sah.ir.i."  published  bv 
M.  Vaidherbe.  the  last  goxernor  but  one  of  Seneg.il. 

Such  were  also  (he  first  words  in  ihe  prcijec  I  of  cNploration 
of  the  Niger,  which  I  submitted  lo  the  Minister  of  the  .\a\y 
ind  Colonies,  in  the  month  of  Eebruary,  iSfi^.  I  viewed 
(Ills  as  a  great  and  noble  mission,  a  real  serxice  to  be  ren- 
dered to  my  country  ;  and  these  considerations  led  me  lo 
br.-.ve  the  dangers  which  riust  always  be  connected  with  such 
enterprises,  lo  iiniiose  on  n,;-  family  and  myself  the  trials  of 
a  long  absence,  and  lo  irilict  en  my  young  wife  the  distress 
of  a  first  and  possibly  of:,  final  separation. 

In  reply  to  my  proposal,  I  received,  after  a  time,  the  ollicial 
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announcement  that  C'oloncl  Faidherbc,  who  had  been  recalled 
to  the  government  of  Senegal  with  the  rank  of  general,  wished 
that  the  country  between  the  1-rench  settlements  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  and  the  Upper  Niger  should  be  explored  by 
Lmd,  and  ih.it  he  had  done  mc  the  honour  of  mentioning  me 
as  a  suitable  person  for  undertaking  this  mission. 

I  immediately  accejited  the  offer,  and  on  tlie  25th  of  June 
I  left  liordeaux  by  steamer. 

^t.  Qiiintin,  a  naval  surgeon,  who  had  already  resided  in 
Senegal  for  three  years,  and  was  returning  thither  at  the  same 
time  as  myself,  begged  permission  to  accom|)any  me.  At  first, 
moved  by  his  ai)parent  feebleness  of  constitution,  I  tried  to 
dissu..'ie  him  from  it,  but  on  his  insisting,  I  seconded  his 
reiiuest  to  'lie  governor,  who  gave  a  favourable  reply.  I  was 
''ar  from  realising  at  tlie  lime  tliat  in  this  ajiparently  feeble 
body  I  should  tind  great  energy  and  indomitable  courage, 
added  to  a  rectitude  of  purpose  which  proved  invaluable  I 
during  our  long  and  |iainful  wanderings. 

On  the  lolh  of  July  we  were  at  Goree,  on  the  i2lh  at  St.  i 
Louis,  and  I  there  landed  to  prose(  ute  the  studies  essential  to  I 
our  undertaking.  1  had  already  served  tive  years  at  Senegal, 
and  two  years  on  the  naval  coasting  station.  There  were  few 
l>la(.es  on  the  coast  that  I  did  not  know.  A  residence  of  nine 
months  amongst  the  blacks  of  ihj  upper  river  at  .Makhana,* 
and  a  dilTuult  journey  to  the  oasis  of  Tagant,  amongst  the 
Douaichs,  had  been  a  \alu.ible  iffepiaration.  I  knew  the 
character  both  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  Moors,  and  the 
best  manner  of  treating  them.  I  w.is  tolerably  well  ac(iuainted 
with  most  books  of  travels  in  .Vfrica.  but  still  I  deemed  it  wise 
to  read  once  again  Raffenel,  Caille,  .Mungo  I'ark,  and  even 
Barth,  though  he  does  not  speak  of  the  same  regions.  It 
was  especially  important  that  I  should  study  the  maps  of 
these  parts,  compare  them  with  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
and  reconcile  the  most  important  differen(  es  ;  in  a  word,  that 
I  should  make  myself  thoroughly  master  of  the  geographical 
<luestion.  I  applied  myself  to  this  work  with  great  interest, 
for  though  1  felt  deeply  the  trials  I  should  have  to  undergo 
in  this  mission,  I  had  gone  too  far  to  draw  back,  however 
great  might  be  the  diffu  ulties  which  awaited  me. 

The  farther  I  ]iroi  ceded  in  my  researches  the  more 
astonished  I  bcc.une  at  the  ignor.nice  which  existed,  even 
with  referciK  e  to  the  places  bordering  <>n  our  own  colony. 
Above  Medina  the  only  irformation  to  be  obt.iined  was  from 
the  travels  of  .\i.  I'asial,  who  had  advanced  but  a  short 
di.-.tance  beyond   ("louuia. 

When  I  left  St.  Louis,  after  receiving  a  letter  from  my 
family—the  last  that  was  likely  to  reai  h  me  for  m.iny  a  long 
day  —  the  farewells  of  my  many  companions  showed  very 
Ijl.iinly  that  they  little  cxpeiteil  ever  to  see  mc  again.  .Some 
(lavs  previcjus  to  my  ilepartnre.  a  man  whom  1  had  engaged 
to  ac  I  omp.niy  me,  a  native  of  Jlambara,  bei  ame  dangerously 
ill,  ,uid  I  rei|uested  M.  (^^uintin  to  visit  him.  He  found  him 
dead,  and  on  leaving  the  house  he  mentioned  the  fact  to 
one  of  my  colleagues.     "  What,"  he    exi  laimed,   "  one   dead 

•  .M.il,li;ui  1,  .1  (;ro.it  villni^e  u(  SarnuMlcts  It.ikiri,  half  w.iy  lictwccn 
li.ikcl  .111(1  Mfdina,  li.i.l  liicn  dcstrowl  liy  I'.l  llmlj  Omar.  'I'lic' j;ronlir 
part  of  its  inluliilaiils  liaM  livi-n  niassacreil  ;  ttio  rest  liail  foiinil  an  asylum 
it)  the  fort  nf  llaUcl,  wlirrc  thry  !ia<l  a.,^i>Ir<l  in  niir  .stru^t^If  ai^ainst  ihi- 
ciiiuiucrinj;  Maralimit.  In  1S50.  afliT  Ihc  e»|i('cliliim  of  (iui-mno,  the 
t'liVLTiKir,  to  ciiLimrai^c  thrin  ti)  relniilO  thrir  villaj;!',  sent  thr  ^unship 
nW.vKvvHC,  which  I  cnininaii'lal,  ti>  hu  slalicniary  al  Makljaiia,  ami  nine 
niiiiiilis  .ifitr«ariU  .\  l.iii;i'  vill,i(;i.  had  ■■|.run(;  1111. 


already!"  Of  course,  it  imiilied  pretty  plainly  that,  in  his 
ojjinion,  the  same  fate  awaited  us  all ;  and,  thanks  to  this 
pretty  general  impression,  I  found  it  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
dilliculiy  to  meet  with  men  willing  to  accompany  me  on  my 
expedition.  Although  amongst  the  crews  of  the  flotilla  there 
were  many  personally  devoted  to  me,  it  fretiuently  happened 
th.u,  after  having  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany  me,  their 
families  had  entreated  them  to  give  \\]>  the  idea,  and  they  had 
yielded  to  these  entreaties. 

Many  Euro()eans,  subalterns  in  the  marine  corp.s,  Senegal 
Sharpshooters,*  and  others,  offered  me  their  services ;  but, 
considering  the  slender  resources  at  my  disposal,  1  could  not 
think  of  allowing  these  white  men  to  accompany  me,  little 
sensible  as  they  were  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  which 
awaited  us;  for.  in  all  probabilit\,  they  would  soon  have  got 
disheartened,  and  been  a  burden  instead  of  a  help  to  me. 

The  greater  number  of  them  imagined  that,  having 
gone  through  some  privations  in  the  ordinary  expeditions  to 
Senegal,  they  were  cpnte  |)re])nred  to  endure  all  that  lay  before 
us.  I  h.ui  no  tii>ie  to  enlighten  them  on  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  exjjedition ;  it  would  ha\e  been  simply  dishonest  to  t.ike 
them  without,  so  1  jireferred  dispensing  with  their  services 
altogether. 

The  Ciovernor  ha<l  given  me  I'lir/i-  blniuhc  in  the  choice 
of  men.  authorising  me  to  select  the  best  of  the  whole  corps. 
I  ile(  ided  on  the  following  plan,  after  consulting  with  him. 
I  intended  to  form  my  escort  entirely  of  blacks  who  had 
been  in  the  service  for  a  consider.ible  time,  selecting,  as 
far  as  |)ossible,  those  who  had  taken  rank  either  in  the  local 
marine  <  orps  or  the  shari)shooters,  so  that  I  might  combine 
in  them  men  of  ai  tlon,  if  we  had  to  be  on  our  defence, 
strong  .and  skilled  workmen,  .able  to  meet  the  various  wants 
which  would  arise  in  our  travels,  and,  besides  that,  capable 
of  ser\ing  as  interpreters  for  all  the  dilVereiU  tiialects  1  should 
meet  with. 

Bakary  Cueve,  one  of  my  old  fellow-travellers  in  Tagant, 
was  the  first  man  whom  I  chose.  Without  even  knowing 
where  1  was  going,  but  finding  that  I  l.:'(l  ri'turned  to  Senegal 
for  the  inirpose  of  making  another  expedition,  he  had  left  a 
vessel  where  he  was  engaged  as  engineer's  mate,  and  come 
with  me  as  a  simple  laptot,+  at  thirty  francs  a  month.  This 
man  was  faithful  throughout  the  whole  time.  A  Woloff,+  of 
Ciuct,  N'd.ir,  lu;  had  the  advantage  over  his  fellow-citi/ens  of 
having  been  ten  years  in  the  service,  of  having  spent  some 
months  in  France,  of  being  only  half  a  Mussulman,  and  of 
speaking  I'rench  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  besides  this,  he 
spoke  \'oIotT  very  perfectly,  and  understood  Tou> ouleur.  His 
bravery  was  beyoml  (paeslion.     He  was,  indeed,  slightly  fool- 

•  The  Senegal  Sharpshooters,  a  similar  corps  to  the  "  Turcos," 
composed  of  11  (;rocs  fioin  tlic  African  co.i5l  and  from  the  liasin  of  iln; 
Senet;al  and  the  Nijjcr. 

t  The  lilacks  cnj;a(;cd  .as  sailors  in  the  service  at  the  Senegal  station 
Ro  liy  the  name  of  laiitots.  They  arc  eiip.aged  l)y  the  year.  They  may 
attain  tlie  rank  of  nati  'e  (|uartcr-masler,  and,  when  they  acijuirc  siiflk-ient 
experience  in  the  pilolauc  of  the  river,  that  of  scconil  pilot-m.asler  of  the 
second  and  lirst  class,  nore  frciuently  called  "captains  of  rivers"  of  the 
second  and  first  class. 

I  VololT,  or  WololT,  the  name  of  a  race  and  lanijnaKc,  and  of  a  negro 
empire  formerly  very  p<»\verfnl,  bnt  now  clismemhered  ;  it  was  composed 
of  Voli>(T,  of  I  )ualo,  and  of  Cayor.  Yoloff  is  spoken  liy  the  ne);roes  at 
St.  Louis,  (inet  NMar  is  a  village,  consistinR  of  fishermen  ami  pilots,  on 
the  ionRne  of  laml  which  exiends  for  several  Icapies  opposite  St.  Louis, 
helwcen  the  river  .and  the  ocean. 
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hardy  when  with  other  blacks,  but  very  priulent  wliere  I  was 
concerned,  and  singularly  gentle  in  his  intercourse  with  nie. 

For  some  time  1  charged  him  to  gain  information  about 
the  men  who  ol'lereil  to  accompany  mc.  If  they  were  brave, 
I  was  sure  he  would  eagerly  recommend  them  ;  but,  in 
common  with  other  blacks,  he  had  the  imonvenient  propensity 
of  concealing  any  faults  they  m'.ght  iiave. 

He  I'irst  brought  me  one  of  his  great  friends,  Doubakary 
Gnian,  a  "  Toucouleur"  •  of  Fouta — a  ver)'  intelligent-looking 
fellow.  Boubakary  (inian  fulfilled  the  oflicc  of  native  nuarter- 
master  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  tlolilla,  and  he  was 
coxswain  of  the  cajitain's  whale-boat.  He  gave  u])  the  two- 
fol<l  advantage;  of  his  situation  to  accompany  me  as  an 
attendant,  at  thirty  francs  a  month.  He  understood  Frencli 
well,  and,  as  a  Toucouleur,  he  became  eventually  a  iviost 
valuable  interpreter  of  the  I'oul  and  Soninke  dialects,  which 
he  had  known  from  his  infancy. 

I  afterwards  engaged  several  men,  whose  worth  I  had  long 
known,  having  had  tliem  imder  my  command.  They  were 
Det'iie  N'diaye,  quarter-master  of  the  ''irsl  rank,  a  Serere  by 
birth,  sjieaking  F'rench,  ^\'oloff,  and  Poul  very  well ;  Latir 
Sene,  a  WololV,  of  Dakar,  ([uarter-r.iaster,  and  well  known  for 
his  honesty  ;  S'mba  Yoro,  a  riv'.r  captain  of  the  tirst  class, 
a  I'ucil  of  lioniioo,  who  in  his  youth  had  spent  three  years  in 
France.  He  was  very  intelligent,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and 
fairly  brave.  He  spoke  F'reni  h  i)erfectly,  and  was  my  principal 
interpreter  during  our  travels.  When  my  discussions  with  the 
chiefs  w  ere  not  too  violent,  he  ac<piitted  himself  very  well ;  but 
when  they  became  hot,  either  in  spite  of  myself,  or  designedly, 
I  was  ol)liged  to  have  recou  se  to  Boubakary  C.nian,  who,  with 
his  Toucouleur  tact,  spoke  loudly  and  forcibly,  when  Samba 
Ycro  was  frightened. 

I  then  engaged  Alioun  Pend:i.  an  old  slave  of  Fouta,  who, 
having  d<.'serted  his  master,  had  come  to  St.  Louis  to  obtain 
his  freedom.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  1  have  ever  known. 
.Mthough  a  devout  Mushuhnan,  he  was  sincerely  attached  to 
the  whites.  He  was  just  marrieil.  He  was  destined  never 
again  to  see  St.  Louis  ! 

'I'wo  other  men,  Siily  Khassonke  and  Bara  Samba,  a 
laptot  from  Medina,  having  been  recommended  to  me,  joined 
our  i)arly.  Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  men,  who  had 
formerly  served  under  me  on  board  the  Coiileiiirine,  Issa  by 
name,  an  indefatigable  walker,  begged  to  accompany  me.  He 
was  a  Sarracolet,  a  marabout  of  Dramane.  f 

Finally,  to  fill  up  my  number  of  ten,  I  engaged  a  Senegal 
Serjeant,  a  sharpsliooter  named  iNLiniboye,  and  a  Ywloff  of 
C',i)or,  who  had  served  ten  years.  When  a  prisoner  among  the 
Moors,  who  had  carried  him  as  a  child  to  Cayor,  he  had 
le.iined  .Arabic.  Recaptured  afterwards  by  t.ie  French  in 
1854,  he  hail  signed  an  engagement  of  fourlecn  years  to  regain 
his  freedom.  He  was  a  valiant  bolilier,  and  in  the  Cayor  war, 
at  the  Diatti  expedition,  lie  had  gaineil  the  military  nied.il,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  best  man  in  the  battalion. 

•  Tiiucmilfiir,  a  name  (jivon  to  llic  inliaUitanK  nf  Kouta  — n  mixlure 
of  PouU,  Vciloffs,  anil  lilTorLnl  races,  anKin^sl  whom  the  Soninki's  appear 
Id  piechiminate.  This  intellit;ent  people  -  wairkirs  aiul  ajjricullnri^ls, 
MiisMilmaiis  and  fanatics— are  always  more  or  less  at  variance  willi  the 
local  tjovernmeni  of  .Seiit'tjal,  ami  have  furni^heil  lo  Kl  llaJj  ihe  .soMiers 
by  whom  he  li.is  ni.nle  all  his  con<|ne'.ts. 

t  Dramane  m  Daramene,  a  small  villaye,  destroyed  and  rebuilt  at  the 
same  time  as  Makhana,  to  which  it  is  near. 


Whilst  I  was  thus  engaged  in  selecting  my  men  I  diil  ncit 

i  neglect  my  otlicr  arrangement.s.      Agreeably  to  the  pi. in  I  h.id 

(i.\ed  on  witii  the  (iovernor,  I  had  a  very  light  four-oated  canoe 

built  to  explore  the  Senegal  above  Medina,  wliirh,  if  I  found 

this  river  navigable,  might  be  transported   to  the  basin  of  the 

Niger  by  means  of  a  cart  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  taken 

I  to  pieces  and  put  on  board  the  canoe.     I  had  tried  this  mode 

of  transport   at   St.   Louis,  antl    found    that   when    once   the 

canoe  was  in  the  water  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  [ilace  the  cart 

on  it.     It  took  eight  men  to  put  the  canoe  on  the  cart  and  to 
1 
remove  it. 

I        Two  mide,".   »ere  lenf  mc  to  draw  this  a|iparatus,  and   I 

intended  to  buy  a  third.     Wul'  regard  to  horses,  I  was  not  so 

fortunate.     The  ger.erally  received  opinion  at  Senegal,  that  the 

Arab    horses  cannot    live   on  the  Upper  Senegal,    iirevenled 

the  Governor   placing  at   my   disposal    horses  of   the   si|iahi 

cavalry  of  the  colony.    As  for  buying  horses  of  the  Moors,  die 

])rice  demanded,  from  six  to  eiglit  hundred  francs  a|iiece,  made 

it  ini])ossible  to  think  of  it  with  my  small  resources.     1  was, 

therefore,  forced  to  purchase  at  Cayor  two  wreti  lied  animals, 

lean  and  broken-kneetl,  for  which  I  paid,  for  one  thirty-six,  and 

for  the  other  sixty  francs. 

These  purchases  made,  I  had  but  little  left  of  the  ^200 
(5,000  francs)  which  had  been  granted  for  the  journey.  Some 
of  the  money  I  had  expeniled  in  articles  much  in  request  in 
the  interior,  of  more  use  than  money,  and  these  being  liighiT  in 
value  in  the  country  I  was  about  to  traverse,  I  had  thus  in- 
creased my  slender  means. 

I  had  hopetl  for  a  much  larger  sum,  and,  notwithstanding 
my  fixed  pur|iose  to  die  rather  than  abandon  my  jiroject,  I  did 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  the  sufferings  that  sue  h  a  scanty 
provision  would  be  likely  to  entail,  and  I  could  but  fear  lest  I 
should  not  have  sufl'u  ient  strength  to  endure  them.  I  had 
written  on  this  subject  to  a  friend  I  must  not  mention,  but  who 
will  perhaps  be  recognised,  if  I  say  that  his  unceasing  kindness 
to  the  sailors  ci|uals  his  high  administrative  position.  He 
communicated  this  letter  to  the  colonial  minister,  who  gave  mc 
additional  credit  for  4,000  francs  (^'160)  ;  but  when  this  good 
news  reached  the  colony  I  had  already  started,  and  did  not 
hear  of  it  until  my  arrival  at  Dafoolabo.  Meanwhile,  I  hr.d 
received  from  the  Governor  of  the  colony  my  detailed  instruc- 
tions; I  make  some  extracts,  as  an  indispensable  com|ikment  lo 
these  preliminaries  of  my  journey,  which  will  show  the  great 
objec  t  1  was  to  keep  in  view  :  — 

"  Your  mission  is  to  explore  the  line  whiih  connei  ts  our 
settlements  on  the  I'jiper  Seregal  with  the  Up[)er  Niger,  espe- 
cially with  Bamakoo,  which  seems  to  be  the  nearest  jioint  at 
which  the  Niger  is  likely  to  present  no  serious  obstacles  to 
navigation,  as  far  as  the  Falls  of  Boussi. 

"  rhe  main  object  in  view  is.  to  be  jirepared,  as  soon  as  the 
French  (iovernment  shall  think  tit  to  give  the  order,  to  Ibnn 
a  line  of  posts,  at  intervals  of  about  thirty  leagues,  between 
Medina  and  Bamakoo,  or  any  other  place  on  the  Upper  Niger, 
whi(  h  seems  more  favourable  as  a  commercial  centre  on  this 
river. 

"  It  would  probably  be  necr  ssary  to  estalilish  three  inter- 
mediate posts  between  Bafoolabe  and  Bamakoo. 

"  If  by  means  of  these  posts,  which  would  serve  as  ware- 
houses for  the  merchandise  and  natural  proi'icts,  and  would 
afford  piiiteition  to  the  caravans,  we  coulil  form  a  com- 
mercial highway  between  Senegal  and  the  Upper  Niger,  may 
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\vc   not    hope  by  this  means    to  siiii[il,un  the   coninicivc  of  ;  mciilo  to  ICl  I  I;nlj  Omar  or  his  successors,  Ijcint;  ncromiilishcd, 
M.irocc  o  wit!i  the  Soiulan?  you  may  eitlier  liescend  the  Niger  to  its  mouth,  or  proienl 

"  1  he    mei(  haudise    going    from    Soueyra    to    supply    the     to  Algeria,  Marocco,  or  'I'ripoli. 
Souilan   lias   t,)   be    conveyed   four   luuulreil    leagues   on    the]  (Signed)         "I,.   Taidiii  Kia." 

lia<  ks  of  beasts  of  burden,  across  a  desert  without  provision  I         1  inally,    two    months    l)efore    my    dejiarture,    two   b!a(  k 
and  without  water,  before  arriving  at  the  Niger.     For  every  '  couriers   iiad    been   sent    to    SJgou    with    the    following    des- 
eight   or   ten   hundredweight   there  nuist   lie  five   camels,  and     patch: — 
at  le.i^t  one  guide,  travelling  for  at  lea>t  three  niiuuhs.  j  "  Gaural  Fiudlurie  to  El  Iltidj  Omar. 

'•'I'lie   conuuerce  of    Marono    with    the  Soudan    is    now  "  (ilory  to  (iod  alone.     May  all  blessing  rest  on  those  wlio 

chiellv    profuable    to   luigland,  and    it    encourages   slavery  in     desire  only  what  is  right  and  good. 


MarodO.     We    should    then    have    a    double    advantage    in 
suppressing  il. 

"  To  cany  out  tliis  project,  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure 


■•The  general  (itivernor  of  St.  I.ouis  and  il>  de|iendencies 
to  Kl  ll.idj  Omar,  Prince  of  the  faithful,  .Sult.in  of  the  Central 
Soudan. 
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the  friendship  of  a  gre.it  ( 'lief,  sui  h  i--  \\  llailj  Om.ir  is  now. 
in  the  central  SoiuLiu.  'I'his  Maratiout,  who  formerly  put  so 
many  obstacles  in  our  way,  might  in  the  future  bring  about 
changes  the  most  advantageous  to  the  S.,ud,in  and  to  ourselves, 
if  only  he  uoald  eiUer  into  our  views.  .\ni1  for  himself,  he 
might  re.ilise  great  profits  from  this  tride  on  the  I'lijier  Niger. 

"  t  scud  you,  thill,  as  ambassador,  to  i;i  lladj  Omar.  Il 
seems  certain  that  lately  this  ( hief  was  master  of  Kaarta,  of 
Se'gou.  and  its  tributary  jirovinces,  inchiiling  Timbuctoo-  that 
is  to  sav,  mastiT  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Tpper  Niger 
bL-tween  l-'ont,i  |)i.ill..n  :uid  Timbuctoo.  It  is  now  reported 
bv  some  that  lie  is  (had  ;  by  others  that  he  is  .-ill  powerful  in 
M.iiina.  If  you  find  (Ui  your  arrival  that  he  is  dead,  you  will 
address  vourself  in  my  name  to  his  successor,  or,  if  his  empire 
is  disnuinlnred.  |o  ih;'  1  lii.fs  of  the  1  oiintrics  through  whi(  h 
\ou  will  pass.      I  will  give  you  ,dl  itie  nei  essary  letters. 

■•'our  iiii-sidii  with  regard  to  the  po,ls  to  be  established 
belneen   li.ifooli'r   ,ind    Ham.ikoo.   ai;d   tlie    proposals    lo  be 


"I  his  letter  is  to  announce  to  you  that  luuncdiately  after 
the  r.iiny  season  I  shall  semi  to  you  one  of  my  ( liiefs,  as  you 
formerly  desired. 

"This  otVicer,  a  very  distinguisheil  man,  po.sscsses  my 
eiiliie  confidence.  He  will  sjieak  to  you  on  mailers  of 
mutual  inter.'st,  and  will  make  some  imiiortant  proposals  to 
you  on  the  subiecl  of  a  commerce,  wliii  h  wouM  probably  bring 
in  lo  you  considerable  profits. 

"He  will  jiresent  you  a  letter  from  me,  in  order  that  you 

mav  not  doubt  that  he  is  m\   ambassador.     It  is  for  y  ni  to 

gise  orders  that  he  and   his  men  may  pass  freely  through  your 

territorv.  whi(  h  they  will  cross  by  the  route  of  Dj.iwarras  .iiid 

I''outa  i)ougou,  ami  that  they  may  not  be  stopjied,  nor  in  any 

wav  annoyed,     larewell. 

■■   The  (iovcmoi. 

(Signed)  ■•  I..  I'AiDllHKlii;. 

".S/  /.,'iiis.  I.'if  ,io///  <'l  July-    ''"^''.V" 
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SALT   I.AKF,   riTY   TO    SAN    FRASXISro. 

The  tcrritor)'  of  Utah  takes  its  name  from  that  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  si[;nifying  A/oi/n/:i//i-i/:iu//rr.\:  It  is  a  roiintry  of 
mountains,  and  there  is  niucli  alkaline  and  worthless  !an<l  ;  yet 
some  of  its  valleys  are  ch.imiingly  fresh,  green,  and  fruitful. 
In  certain  parts  of  Utah  the  grape  thrives,  and  tlie  Mcrmons 
1  ive  ronimcnced  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

Salt   Lake  City  is  a  perfect  paradise;  rather  a  city  of  villas 
and  cottages  with  gardens  and  orchards— and.  if  the  term  were  I 
not  somewliat  a  contn.dictory  one,  a  city  of  suburbs — than  | 
one  of  much  commerce   or  business.      In  these  latter  respects  j 
it  much  resembles  jirovincial  cities  in  F.urnpe.     It  is  simply  a 
central  market-town  for  the  outlying  settlements.     ,\mong  the 
most  jileasing  features,  too,  of  .Salt  Lake  City  are  tlie  little 
watercourses   in  every  street,    through  which  the  clear  waters 
of  "  City  Creek  Cafion  "  flow  to  the  great  lake.     They  have, 
however,  been  tlie  cause  of  trouble  on  at  least  one  occasion. 
.\  drunken   Mormnn  lawyer,  returning  home  from  his  orgies 
late  at  night, ,  '11  into  one  of  these  brooks,  and  was  found  de.ad, 
with  his  head  '  down  stream."    What  a  theme  for  a  temperance  I 
lecturer  !     Ilajjpily,  the  Mormons  are,  as  a  whole,  a  sober  race.  1 
There  arc  less  than  half  a  dozen  bar-rooms  in  .Salt  Lake  City,  ! 
nor  will  the  authorities  grant  more  licences.      'I'his,  in  the  i 

Vol..    11. 


"West,"  whe.'e  there  is  usu.ally  a  "saloon"  to  every  few  dozen 
inhabitants,  is  really  a  noticealile  fact.  Salt  Lake  Cuy  has,  too, 
27.000  inhabitants;  and,  however  much  may  be  iirged  against 
the  Mormon  system,  no  one  can  fail  to  note  their  industry  and 
sobriety.  The  city  has  eighteen  Sund.ay-school.s,  attended  by 
2,500  schol.''.rs.*  Sabbath  in  tlic  city  is  one  of  the  most 
tran(|i'.il  of  days,  and  every  Mormon  store  is  cl  ised. 

.•\t  the  date  of  my  visit  to  the  "  City  of  iho  Saints, '  Pre- 
sident Drigh.am  Yovmg,  with  a  large  part  of  the  prominent 
Mormons,  was  absent  on  a  tour  through  the  southern  settle- 
n'lents  of  Utah.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
President  George  .\.  Smitli,  the  "Historian"  (Recorder)  of 
the  .Mormons,  and  that  gentleman  complained  nnuh  of  the 
misrepresentation  and  injustice  done  to  his  sect  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  i)ress,  and,  said  he,  "  it  seriously  interfered  with 
their  willingness  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers."  In  Smith's 
office  are  the  materials  for  a  complete  history  of  this  singular 
movement,   but   when    I    suggested    th.it   he  was    the  proper 

•  There  is  a  "  (ientile"  cluirch  anil  school  nlso.  Richard' on,  in  his 
work,  'Mloytind  tlie  Mississippi, "says  :  '*  I-axmi  Jews,  \v!io  areqiiile  numcrnus, 
contril»ule  to  iliis  cluircli  ;  and  in  excited  moments  talk  earnestly  aliout 
'us  Slientilcs.'  .Ml  the  ii.ilircn  .irc  tiainli ;  all  the  oiit.iderj  arc 
sinneis,  and  all  the  Jews  arc  Lienliles  1" 
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person  to  give  tlio  world  a  history  of  the  Saints  from  a  Mormon  ! 
])oiut   of   view,    ho  said   that   constant  engagements  and  his 
failing  eyesight  would  jirobahly  |)reveiit  any  sue!)  undertaking,  i 

Allhougli  there  is  much  lanatiiism  and  nonsense  in  the  | 
religion  revealed  to  the  world  by  Joe  Smith,  it  has  its  gooil  i 
points.  The  iiractice  of  jiolygamy  is  its  great  curse  ;  the  rest 
might  safely  be  left  to  the  individual  conscience  of  the  man  who 
professed  to  believe  the  doctrines.  '1  he  Saints  Creed,  said 
l)oor  Artemus  Ward,  "  is  singular  ;  his  wives  are  plural ;"  and 
the  changes,  I  believe,  which  will  very  rapidly  come  .-i.bout  in 
the  system  will  all  aim  at  this  matter  of  the  i)Uirality  of  wives.  ; 
Some  liave  believed  that  lirigham  Young  would,  sooner  or  j 
later,  receive  a  revelation  abolishing  polygamy.  It  is  a  pity 
tint  he  has  not  done  so  ere  t';is,  for,  by  the  latest  telegraphic  ' 
accounts,  David  llyram  and  William  .Alexander,  sons  of  the 
original  Joseph  .Smith,  are  doing  their  best  to  disorganise  the 
"  ( hurch,"  by  preaching,  right  under  the  nose  of  the  present 
"  I'ropliet,"  th.it  he  and  the  le.iders  of  the  sect  were  living  in 
sin  and  transgression,  and  that  polygamy  is  an  abomination. 
They  have  formed  a  settlement  at  I'lano,  Illinois.  Many  of  the 
Utah  Mormons  are  siding  with  them,  and  the  sect  is  fast 
becoming  "a  house  divided  against  it.self,"  and  its  end  is 
probably  near.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  proi)hesicd,  befcre  going  to  Carthage,  where  he  met  his 
death,  that  a  son  wouhl  be  born  to  him  to  be  named  David. 
He  moreover  said  that  son,  then  as  yet  imborn,  would  live  to 
do  a  great  work  among  the  children  of  men.  David  Sniitii  is 
now  taking  advantage  of  his  father's  predictions,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  Mormons  su]iport  his  pretensions.  lirigham 
N'oinig  is  much  enr.iged,  and  has  held  meetings  denouncing  the 
.Smiths. 

The  evils  of  polygamy  are,  of  course,  patent  to  every  one. 
.\  system  which  permits  the  m.irriage  of  a  widowed  mother  and 
herd.iughter  to  one  man;  which  allows— nay,  recommends — the 
marriage  of  several  sisters  to  one  individual,  asserting  that 
they  are  inore  a|it  to  live  in  ])eace  together  ;  which  has 
committeil  even  worse  enomiities  than  these — is  .in  insult  to 
hnnunity,  and  especially  to  womanhood  ;  and  it  is  (luestion- 
able  whether  in  the.se  days  it  would  have  been  possible  at  all. 
had  not  the  women  generally  been  sele(  ted  from  a  very  inferior 
cl.iss.  I  s.ay  this  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  highly-intelligent,  refined,  and  accomplished  ladies  in 
Salt  I»ike  City.  77i(U  is  the  metropolis;  we  might  reasonably 
ex])e(  t  to  find  such  women  in  the  central  city  of  the  territory. 
]iut  the  average  standard  is  uiuloubteiily  low.  The  women 
selected  have  rarely  been  above  the  condition  of  small  farmers', 
mechanics',  or  tradesmen's  daughters,  and  fretpiently  were  of 
an  inferior  grade  in  life.  Few  im/iir  American  women  are  to 
be  found  among  the  number;  they  are  almost  entirely  of 
luiglish,  W'ebli,  .Scotch,  and  Scandinavian  |)arentage.  They 
are  of  a  class  to  whom  the  social  amenities  of  hfe  are  unknown. 
It  is  |)ossil)le  that  they  do  not  miss  the  respect  of  their 
husbands— a  thing  almost  unknown  in  Utah  — to  the  extent 
whicli  women  of  a  higher  grade  would  do,  \'oimg  Mormon 
ladies,  who  attend  "(leiillle"  balls  for  the  first  time,  are 
astonished  when  their  partners  bow  to  them,  ofler  their  arms  to 
cross  the  room,  or  show  that  they  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be 
permitted  to  bring  an  ice  or  a  gli's  of  lemonade.  I'he  .Mormons 
constantly  s|ie.ik  of  their  wive.-,  as  their  '' women,"  .and  apply 
even  worse  phrases — because  more  brutal  and  .inimal  -to those 
whom  in  other  coimiumities  it  is  man's  highest  ambition  to  lo\e 


and  cherish.  Woman's  position  in  Utah  is  that  of  a  "  white 
slave."  And  let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  I  am  writing  of 
imaginary  evils.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  their  soi  ial 
Ijosition,  for  not  merely  was  1  inlroihiced  into  several  fuiiilies, 
but  later,  on  my  way  to  California,  met  an  intelligent  woman, 
who  had  ileserted  the  iMormons  on  being  ])romised  honourable 
marriage  by  a  (ientile  mechanic.  The  |)roniise  was  fulfilled, 
and  I  found  her  hapiiy  with  husbanil  and  diild,  keeping  a 
roadside  restaurant,  and  looking  forward  to  a  speedy  removal 
to  California.  Her  history  is  like  that  of  other  Mormon 
women,  and  will  be  often  repeated.  I!y  birth  she  was  Welsh. 
Her  p.arcnts,  still  in  Wales,  had  been  ])ervertcd  to  Monnonism, 
and  had  compelled  her  to  join  a  band  leaving  Kngland  for 
the  Salt  I«ake.  .She  went,  bei  ame  one  of  the  wives  of  a 
Monnon,  and  from  her  bitterness  I  should  infer  that  either 
she  had  never  been  No.  i,  or  at  least  had  not  retained  that 
position  long.  This  woman  told  nic  that  hundreds  more  of 
the  girls  in  .Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  Utah  generally,  would  do 
cx.a(  tly  die  same,  if  they  could  only  see  the  way  <  lear  before 
them  ;  but  that  m.any  of  them  were  ignorant  even  of  re.'iding 
and  writing — were  kept  by  their  husbands  piiq)osely  in  the 
dark  regarding  the  outer  world,  anil  their  escajie  became  an 
impossibility.  But  the  construction  of  the  Iftah  Central  Rail- 
road (a  branch  of  the  l'a(  it'ie  Railway)  will,  jjcrhajis,  give 
many  of  them  the  opportunity  which  they  seek. 

That  m.any  of  the  women  bitterly  feel  Uieir  bondage,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  want  of  life  and  spirits  which  charac- 
terises them,  as  well  as  a  certain  inattention  to  the  duties 
of  the  toilet,  most  unusual  to  females.  Mr.  Dilke  has  well 
dcst  ribed  their  appearance  as  full  of  an  "  unconscious  melan- 
choly," and  I  tan  confirm  his  st;itement  from  my  own 
observations,  m.ade  in  the  theatre,  the  great  "  Tabernade,"  and 
other  places,  where  they  congregated  in  full  force. 

l)Ut  what,  meanwiiile,  is  the  position  of  the  man  ?  First,  home 
is  a  meaningless  word  to  him.  A  reliable  writer  tells  us  an 
amusing  story  of  a  man  with  two  wives,  who  was  repudiated  by 
both,  and  obligeil  to  do  his  own  cooking,  sewing,  mending,  and 
washing,  while  his  spouses  lookeil  on.  agreeing  at  least  in  one 
thing — their  hatred  for  the  man  who  had  put  th.'in  in  a  false 
position.  That  many  a  Mormon  has  cursed  polygamy  from 
his  inmost  soul,  is  more  than  probable  ;  but  it  is  not,  nor  in 
the  nature  of  things  can  it  be,  so  galling  a  bontlage  to  the 
man  as  to  the  woman.  Richardson,  in  the  work  before  (pioted, 
tells  us  of  a  laily  who  came  to  I'resitlent  Young  for  advice  ; 
"  Let  nic  see,  sister — I  forget  your  name,"  said  Young.  "My 
name!"  was  the  indignant  reply;  "why,  I  am  your  wife!" 
"When  did  I  marry  you?"  said  the  President.  The  lady 
informed  him,  and  finding,  on  reference  to  his  book.s,  that  it 
was  perfectly  true,  he  coolly  remarked,  "Well,  I  believe  you 
are  right!  I  knno  your  face  was  familiar!"  But  I'.righam 
\'oung  does  not  even  pretend  to  know  all  his  wives  ;  many  of 
them  are  "sealed  "  for  the  next  world,  rather  than  for  this.* 

In  (losing  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  must  assert  that  (piite 
a  large  proportion  of  the  men  have  very  animal  features  thii  k 
lips  and  sensual  eyes.     .Siu  h  men  may  have  ( luisen  Monnonism 

•  'I'liiiie  who  .Tie  f^iniiliiir  witli  the  nuincrnus  w-oiks  on  Mormnn  life, 
will  luniciiibcr  Ihe  n.Tiiic  of  Ilclier  C.  Kiinlull,  .t  iirninincnt  .Saint, 
liece.isctl  a  yi-ar  or  two  aj;c).  Ili^i  will  has  just  been  (ilcd,  anil  hi» 
1k'(|uu!iIs  acknowledge  forty-one  children,  the  value  of  his  estate  heini;  set 
down  at  only  1 50,0(10  (paper  "  i;reenl).ick:, "  cipial  to  /^S,S5o),  or  ahout 
£ilQ  apiece,  if  distributed  evenly. 
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for  tho  licence  it  allows,  or  may  liavc  acciiiircd  tlicir  vicious 
looks  from  the  practice  of  sensiuilily ;  l)iit  tlie  f.K  t  remains, 
antl  will  bo  observed  by  all  who  do  not  become  blinded,  by 
the  better  features  which  may  charai  terise  it,  to  llie  obvious 
evils  of  this  s;range  connnunity. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  Mormondom,  which,  if 
successful,  will  drive  nearly  every  "(lentile"  from  the  territory. 
An  association  has  been  formed,  modelled  after  the  Civil  Service 
Co-operative  Stores  in  London,  and  for  the  same  purpose- 
that  of  su[)])lyini;  the  Mormons,  from  one  main  establishment, 
anil  from  a  larj,'e  number  of  branch  stores,  with  the  goods 
they  may  require,  at  a  considerable  reduction  in  ])rice.  It  is 
known  as  "Zion's  Co-oijerative  Mercantile  Association,"  and 
every  petty  shopkeeper  among  the  Saints  must  purchase  his 
goods  from  the  central  warehouse  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on 
Jiain  of  expulsion  from  the  chun  h.  'I'lie  Mormon  consumer 
would,  of  course,  gel  his  su|)plies  at  a  considerable  reduction 
in  price,  and  in  a  city  where  25  cents  (paper — say  yd.)  is  the 
smallest  sura  that  any  one  will  look  at,  whether  for  blacking 
your  boots  or  selling  you  a  villanous  cigar,  this  is  doubtless 
a  boon  to  the  community.  Kach  sho])  and  store  under  the 
new  arrangement  has  a  signboard,  with  the  All-seeing  I'.ye 
painted  on  it,  and  the  title  of  the  association  below  :  above 
both  are  the  words,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  I" 

The  great  temi)le  of  which  we  have  all  heard  is  still 
iuihnis!ie<l — its  foundaUons  alone  laid.  I'Yom  the  appearance  of 
things,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  will  be  completed  for  a  long 
period.  It  was  never  intended  as  a  plac  e  of  meeting,  but 
rather  for  the  performance  of  Mormon  rites.  The  marria^;es 
would  probably  keep  it  well  employed  !  Hard  by  it  is  the 
Tabernacle,  known  by  the  irreverent  as  the  great  "  l''.gg-shcll," 
from  the  form  of  its  shingle  roof.  Formerly  the  Saints  wor- 
shijiiied  during  summer  in  the  "  liowery,"  an  erection  of  poles, 
green  boughs,  and  vines,  open  to  the  sky ;  but  now  the 
'I'abernacle  is  used  exclusively  for  their  Sunday  and  other 
gatherings.  I  attended  one  service,  at  which  several  missiona- 
ries, "called"  to  travel  and  preach  in  benighted  Kuropc, 
bade  farewell  to  the  church.  When  lirigham  Young  chooses, 
he  calls  on  some  one  of  his  followers — usually  a  wealthy 
man  is  selected — and  he  has  at  once  to  leave  his  business 
or  whatever  else  he  may  be  engaged  in,  and  go  to  England, 
Sweden,  or  elsewhere,  to  preach  the  Mormon  gospel.  Although 
at  home  the  general  public  is  little  acquainted  with  these 
efforts  for  its  conversion,  there  is  no  mystery  made  of  it  at  Salt 
Lake.  In  the  colunms  of  the  Dcscict  Amis  1  saw  several 
letters  from  the  "  brethren  "  labouring  in  Luro|)e,  detailing  the 
number  of  proselytes  made,  the  prospects  of  their  particular 
fields,  and  so  on.  The  Tabernacle  is  capable  of  holding 
nearly  10,000  jiersons  when  closely  jiacked ;  I  question 
whether  more  than  2,000,  or  3,000  at  the  most,  were  present 
when  my  \isit  was  made.  The  service  was  composed  of 
prayers,  several  adilresses  by  prominent  Mormons,  and,  in  this 
case,  by  the  missionaries  about  to  leave  the  city,  and  some 
rather  indilVerent  singing.  The  great  organ  — the  second 
largest  in  the  United  States — was  under  repair,  and  I  therefore 
missed  the  opportimity  of  hearing  it. 

I  also  visited  the  great  theatre,  the  tiers  of  boxes  in  which 
arc  reserved  for  '•  Clentiles."  The  pit  was  full  of  Mormons 
with  their  wives  and  children  ;  a  sp-jcial  balcony,  slightly  raised 
above  it,  was  overllowing  with  Urigham  Young's  wives  and 
families  ;  for,  as  jioor  Artemus  Ward  said,  he  "  is  an  indulgent 


father  but  a  numerous  husband."  'I'hc  stock  company  of  tlie 
the.itre  is  composed  of  Mormon  amateurs,  most  of  whom 
follow  some  othi'r  emiiloyment  during  the  day.  The  ejioch  of 
"  payment  in  kintl  "  at  the  doors  of  this  theatre — corn,  peaches, 
or  knitted  stockings — is  pretty  well  over.  A  recent  American 
p.iper  tells  lis  that  "  the  receipts  at  John  McCuUough's  benefit 
consisted  principally  of  sweet  jjotatoes,  corn  in  the  ear,  white 
mice,  home-made  [lies,  a  litter  of  pigs,  and  200  axe-hanilies," 
and  that  a  jirominent  Mormon,  seeing  "no  standing-room" 
advertised  at  the  doors,  offered  "  a  three-year-old  bull "  for  a 
stage  box  ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  .Salt  Lake  City,  there  are  scver.il 
hot  and  sulphur  springs,  one  of  which  has  been  utilised  for 
bathing  purposes.  It  is  the  one  which  was  owned  by  I)r. 
Robinson,  a  C.entile — who  was  brutally  munlered  by  some 
Monnons  of  earlier  days- they  asserting  a  jirior  claim  to  the 
land  on  which  it  is  situated,  l-'.ven  now  the  pro]jeity  is  in 
litigation.  Some  of  the  sjirings  are  too  hot  for  bathing  ;  one 
would  stand  a  great  chance  of  getting  boiled  in  them.  Indeed, 
a  United  States  soldier,*  somewhat  inebriated,  once  lost  his 
life  this  way;  he  swore  boastfully  that  he  could  do  anything 

whi(  h  a Mormon  could  do.       He  had  somehow  obtained 

the  idea  that  the  boiling-hot  spring  in  (juestion  was  a  favourite 
bathing-jilace  of  theirs.  He  stripped  and  jilungcd  in,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  hiin.  He  was  sucked  under  the  rock  from 
which  the  spring  emerges,  by  a  whirl|)ool  current,  and, 
.shrieking  and  struggling,  was  hurried  to  his  last  account.  His 
body  was  never  more  seen. 

Rejoining  the  Pacific  Railroad  at  Ogden,  I  passed  through 
a  vast  cpiantity  of  the  desolate  lands  lying  round  the  head  of 
Creat  Salt  Lake.  There  are  miles  upon  miles  of  alkaline 
tracts,  looking  like  a  badly-frosted  cake  ;  and  the  deserted 
camps  ot  the  railroad  builders,  with  their  di-lnis  of  I'n  cans, 
bottles — always  bottles — boxes  and  packing-cases,  disabled 
stoves  and  pots,  skeletons  of  slaughtered  beasts  and  over- 
worked mules — ay,  and  human  skeletons  too — do  not  add 
any  attractions  to  the  picture.  And  yet  wherever  Nature  has 
given  the  Mormons  a  chance,  there  you  may  observe  neat 
farms,  with  orchards,  gardens,  and  fields.  The  Saints'  strength 
lies  in  irrigation — with  it  they  make  the  desert  to  "  blossom  as 
the  rose  ; "  one  might  fancy  that  they  all  hailed  from  Holland. 
A  little  further  on,  at  Corinne,  on  Rear  River,  situated  in  a 
much  better  country  than  that  just  described,  a  "city"  of  some 
3,000  people  grew  up  last  spring  in  a  few  weeks,  buiit  very 
much  on  the  strength  of  its  becoming  the  point  of  junction  for 
the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  lines  (which  together  fonn  the 
Pacific  Railroad),  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  depot  for 
distant  mines  in  Idaho.  As  I  saw  it,  it  was  a  town  cjf  tents 
and  board  and  canvas  houses.  I  took  my  repasts  and  slej)! 
in  such  a  house,  the  lloor  being  that  jirovided  by  Nature.  A 
bank  and  a  newspaper  office,  as  well  as  dozens  of  stores  and 
drinking-saloons,  were  being  carried  on  in  tents  also.  Since 
my  visit,  some  board  and  shingle  and  also  adobe  houses 
have  been  ccmstrucled,  and  Corinne  promises  to  become  a 
permanent  settlement. 

About  the  next  day's  travel  I  shall  say  little.  The  line  was 
not  then  quite  finished  ;  in  less  than  a  week  it  was  open  to 
trallic,  and  trains  passing  regularly  on  their  way  to  California. 
I  went  over  between  the  two  companies'  trac  ks  {i.e.  between  tie 

*  There  is  a  large  military  st.it ion,  Cam;i  Dn'!glas,  in  the  iiuincdi'^lc 
vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City.       Its  guns  comuMiul  the  I.Uter  i'!:\ce. 
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terminal  points  of  tlie  I'nion  nnil  Central  I'arific  R^iilmiuls)  by  to  Ilk'  twenty-dollar  iiicre-  the  hnnilsoniest  coin  in  the  world  — 

stage,    jiassiiig  several    canvas    towns,  some   of  tlieni    already  and  its  strong  determination  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  paper 

deserted,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  smoking  and  luniiing,  tliey  money,  at  least  till  the  days  of  its  depreciation  shall  lie  over,  1 

having  been  intentionally  destroyed  by  their  late  inhabitants.     1  was  neither  snrprised  nor  disappointed  to  hnd,  on  reaching  the 

passed  tlie  spot  s.icred  to  the  "great  track-laying  feat,"  as  it  end  of  the  "  Central  Pacific  "  track  (  a  Californian  enterprise), 

was  known  at  the  time.    When  the  "  Central  "  Railroad  people  that  gold  prices  commenced   there.*      1   slept  in  a  railroad 

had  laid  six  miles  of  rails  in  a  day,  the  "  I'nion  "  Company  "car,"  there  being  no  accommodation  outside;  a  motley  crew 
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beat  them  I)y  laying  npwards  of  seven  miles.  Bnt  the 
Ccntralities  eventually  came  ont  triumphantly  by  laying  /(•« 
trii/es  anJ  a  half'm  one  day.  The  contest  was  looked  U])on  as 
one  between  California  and  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  former 
was  very  proud  of  her  achievement.  I  furthermore  saw  the 
spot  where  the  "  last  rail  "  was  laid,  the  "  last  sjiike"  driven,  on 
the  loth  of  May,  when  the  railroad  was  virtually  open  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

Having  been  previously  pretty  familiar  with  California  and 
its  love  of  honest  "  hard  cash,"  from  the  modest  ten-cent  jjiece 


of  rowdies,  blackguards,  gamblers,  and  abandoned  women, 
maile  night  hideous  with  their  drunken  orgies.  A  few  days 
afterwards  this  camp  ceased  to  exist.  We  were  almost  in  sight 
of  Salt  Lake.  No  fresh  water  was  to  be  found  on  the  spot ; 
it  was  brought  from  a  distance  in  metal  tanks  on  wheels,  for 
the  use  of  locomotives.  Morning  came  at  length,  and  our 
train  started  on  the  way  through  Nevada  to  California.  The 
first  mile  of  our  ride  convinced  me  that  we  were  on  a  well- 

*  It  ni.iy  1)C  interesting  to  some  future  tr.ivcllcr  to  learn  tiuit  "j^rccn- 
b-i^ks  "  are  taken  there  at  75  cents  on  the  dullur. 
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built  road,  and  siilisjiiiifiit  exin'riciK  c  compels  mc  to  add, 
that  the  Central  I'.k  ilii;  R.iilroad  is,  Ijcsi  Ics  being  in  its 
wav,  as  I  sliall  ]ircSL'nlly  siiow,  one  v(  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  a  safe  and  honestly  constnu  teil  line  tliroiighout. 

A  few  years  ago  California  and  Nevada  were  not  well 
provided  with  railroa<ls ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated 
Washoe  and  other  silver  mines,  with  the  rajiid  development 
of  the  country  in  other  respec  ts,  rendered  their  construction 
imperative.  'I'he  Central  l'a<  ific  C'ompany,  in  jiroposing  to 
build  towards  Utah,  had  a  hard  task  before  them — that  of 
penetrating  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains,  and 
two  years  of  preliminary  explorations  were  found  necessary. 
At  length  the  Donner  Lake  Pass  was  selected  as  the  most 
favourable  and  direct  route  through  the  mountains.  "he 
work  of  construction  was  commenced  in  1S63.  It  took  four 
years  to  build  to  and  over  the  Sierra  summit — a  distance  of 
loO  miles  from  .Sacramento,  California. 

On  our  way  we  passed  numerous  "  construction  trains,"  on 
which  hundreds  of  Chinese  labourers  boarded  and  slept,  being 
conveyed  from  jilace  to  i)lacc  as  their  services  were  rcipiired. 
They  were  veritable  camps  on  wheels  ;  each  house  though 
roughly  constructed  of  planks,  and  carried  on  flat  freight 
"  cars,"  had  a  reasonable  appearance  of  comfort,  and  from  each 
a  stove-])i|)e  jirotruded,  sliowing  that  the  celestial  "inner  man" 
was  not  tlisregarded  by  the  company. 

Soon  we  were  in  the  Ihunboldt  country— one  pleasantly 
varied,  and  watered  by  the  river  of  the  s.unc  name.  Here, 
quite  recently,  an  old  mining  "  excitement ''  has  been  revived  ; 
and  the  silver  mines  of  the  Co]ie  district,  not  more  than  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  Pacific  Railroad,  are  prov- 
ing extremely  rich.  But  the  discovery  of  greatest  importance, 
made  since  the  construction  of  this  portion  of  the  Pacific  Raib 
road,  is  tmdoubtedly  that  of  the  White  Pine  silver  mines. 
Nothing  his  causeil  so  much  attention  to  be  directed  to 
Nevada  since  the  discovery  of  the  Virginia  mines.  The 
district  is  no  miles  from  the  railroad,  and  the  developments 
so  far  made,  have  caused  the  erection  of  ([uite  large  towns  at 
KIko  and  Carlin,  the  stations  for  White  Pine.  Vast  deposits 
of  chlorides,  bromides,  and  sulphides,  "ruby"  and  "horn" 
silver  have  been  found,  and  the  ore  yields  from  ?ioo  to  $25,000 
(;^2o  to  ^5,000)  per  ton.  Of  a  visit  to  the  l^berhardt,  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  mines,  a  reliable  writer,  says  : — 
"  Descending  the  shaft  on  a  rojie,  wc  found  ourselves  among 
men  engaged  in  breaking  down  silver  by  the  ton.  The  light 
of  our  candles  discloseil  great  bl.ic  k  sjiarkling  masses  of  silver 
on  every  side.  The  walls  were  silver,  the  roof  over  our  heads 
silver,  the  very  dust  which  filled  our  lungs  and  covered  our 
boots  and  clothing  with  a  grey  coating,  was  fine  silver.  We  are 
told  that  in  this  chamber  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  silver  lies 
exposed  to  the  eye,  and  our  observation  confirms  the  state- 
ment. How  much  m.iy  be  back  of  it  Heaven  only  knows. 
Astoimded,  bewildered,  and  confounded,  we  pi(  ked  up  a 
handful  of  the  jirecious  metal  and  returned  to  the  light  of 
day.  liut  for  the  bars  of  solid  silver  since  shown  us,  | 
we  should  be  in(  lined  to  doubt  the  evidem  e  of  our  senses,  and 
look  upon  the  whole  scene  in  the  chambers  of  the  Klierhanit 
mine  as  the  work  of  a  disordered  fancy,  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision."  The  AVhite  Piners,  however,  have  to  endure  a 
climate  worse  than  Alaska.  .Snow-storms,  fogs,  rain,  succeed 
each  other  rai)idly  ;  jjulmonary  <<)m|.l.iiius  have  carried  off 
hundreds ;  the  silvei   extracted  is  well  and  hardly  earned.     On 


the  2oih  of  M.iy,  isrjy,  the  thermometer  stood  at  33"  I'.ili.  at 
noon  ;  and  at  a  later  date  men  lost  fmgers  and  toes  by  frost- 
bite. The  altitude  of  Tre.isure  Hill,  where  the  principal 
deposits  have  been  found,  is  close  on  9.000  feet  above  the  sea 
level. 

Beyond  l",lko  the  ro.ld  p.isses  through  a  m.agnificent  gorge, 
but  is  usually  uninteresting.  At  Argenta  and  \Vinnemucca  (the 
latter  a  station  for  Idaho),  the  allilude  is  about  4,500  feet, 
increasing  gradually,  with  occasional  descents,  till  at  Truckee, 
a  height  of  5,866  feet  is  attained  ;  and  with  increased  elev.a- 
tion  die  scenery  improves.  Snow  jieaks,  mountain  torrents, 
and  forests  of  gigantic  jiine  herald  the  ajiproach  to  the  Sierras. 
Numerous  saw-mills,  usually  worked  by  water  pcwer,  are  seen 
on  every  hand  ;  and  the  "lumber"  they  iiroduce  is  valuable  in 
California,  where  timber  is,  in  general  terms,  rather  scarce.  And 
here,  too,  connnences  that  great  line  of  "  snow  sheds  " — veritable 
wooden  tunnels — built  to  ))rotec  t  the  railroad  from  the  snow- 
drifts and  avalanches  which  otherwise  would  stop  all  trallic 
in  winter  time.  I'lfteen  feet  and  upwards  of  snow,  in  1S68, 
filled  up  the  neighbouring  gulches.  The  only  objection  to 
the  "  sheds  "  is  that  they  hide  some  of  the  finest  mountain 
scenery  on  the  route. 

"Summit"  Station  is  the  highest  point  on  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  Its  elevation  is  7,042  feet,  and  the  great 
clilficulty  in  reaching  that  height — the  very  heart  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Range — was  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  within  100 
miles  of  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Pacific.  The  grades  had  to  be 
distributed  over  a  comparatively  short  distance,  and  there  was 
a  consideiaMe  number  of  surveys  made  before  the  present 
route  was  chosen.  The  valleys  formed  by  the  streams  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Sierras  are  too  broken,  tortuous,  and,  pre- 
cipitous for  railroad  purjjoses,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have 
recourse  rather  to  the  outlying  ridge  ,  The  grades  on  the 
mountain  division  range  from  75  to  116  feet  to  the  mile. 
There  are  altogether  fifteen  tunnels  on  this  part  of  the  line  : 
the  great  "  Summit  Tunnel,"  driven  through  hard  granite,  is 
1,700  y,irds  in  length. 

As  the  locomotive,  ])ufllng  and  snorting,  emerges  from  one 
of  these  mountain  tunnels,  it  passes  a  spot  made  memorable  in 
the  early  history  of  California.  In  1846,  Captain  Donner, 
with  a  pioneer  band  of  some  eighty  emigrants,  entered  the  Pass, 
now  named  after  their  leader,  and  through  which  the  railroad 
now  cleaves  its  way.  A  terrible  snow-storm  completely  hemmed 
them  in,  and  thirty-seven  persons  of  the  little  band  perished 
miserably  from  starvation  and  cold.  As  the  shipwrecked 
mariner  has  sometimes  resorted  to  the  last  terrible  alternative 
— that  of  sustaining  existence  by  cannibalism — so  did  some 
members  of  this  unfortunate  i)arty.  At  the  recent  "  Pacific 
Railroad  Celebration"  at  Sacramento,  William  Murphy,  a 
memljcr  of  this  very  band,  himself  a  child  at  the  time,  and 
whose  mother  died  at  Donner  Pass,  alluded  in  broken  accents 
to  the  sufferings  they  endured.  Nor  was  there,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  a  dry  eye  among  all  the  hardy  men  who  lis- 
tened to  him  ;  men,  be  it  observed,  who  knew  from  experienc  e 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  early  davs  ;  men  who  would 
smile  contem|)tuously  at  many  of  our  travellers'  yarns.  The 
very  spot  which  witnessed  the  occurrence  of  this  tragedy  is 
now  a  favourite  summer  resort  for  Californians,  and  at  the 
neighbouring  Donner  Lake  there  is  an  excellent  hotel.  So 
moves  the  world. 

The  grandeur  of  this  Sierra  region  c  annot   be  overstated. 
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It  is  much  lorc  the  "  Swii/crl-iml  of  America  "  than  Mime  other 
localities  to  whidi  the  title  has  been  applied,  tiraiul  snow 
peaks  ami  forest-covered  hills  ;  blue  lakes  anil  tarns  ;  catara(  ts, 
torrents,  and  (luieter  streams  succeed  one  another  so  rapidly, 
that  the  hasty  railroad  traveller  much  regrets  liis  inability  to 
stop  among  these — to  him — fleeting  scenes.  'I'here  is,  how- 
ever, no  dilliculty  in  in.ikiiij;  .1  halt  among  the  Sierras.  Not 
merely  are  there  many  settlements,  with  decent  hotel 
ar(  ommodations,  but  in  summer  one  can  lead  the  life  of  an 
independent  tourist,  and,  taking  tent  and  supplies,  spend  n 
delightful  time  in  the  open  .lir.  'I'here  is  plenty  of  good 
shooting — from  grisly  bears  to  groiLse  —  and  fishing  in  the 
mountain  tarns  is  profitable  sport. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  .Sierras  one  can  see,  from 
the  railro.id,  some  most  glorious  landscapes.  "  Emigrant  Gap," 
"  Be.ar  Valley,"  "Yuba  and  Blue  Canons,"  are  localities  \\lii(h 
would  be  attractive  to  ihe  most  .'uibitious  artist.  Steep  walls 
and  I  lilTs  of  rock,  cncl(i-,uig  verdant  gorges  and  smiling  v.dleys  ; 
the  Sierra  peaks  in  the  distance  ;  far  below  the  r.ailroad  em- 
bankment— down,  maybe,  many  hundred  feet— a  river  or  torrent, 
so  distant  that  it  looks  like  a  silver  thread  ;  foaming  cataracts 
and  mountain  waterfalls  ;  here  and  there  a  settler's  house,  rude 
but  picturesque — all  these  features  combine  to  present  the 
traveller  with  an  ever-<  hanging  panorama  of  attractive  views. 
And  amid  these  scenes  the  practical  side  is  ever  jjrominent  in 
the  evidences  of  present  or  past  mining  activity.  "  Klumes  ' 
and  ■'  ditches,"  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  from  a 
distance  to  the  mining  camps,  are  const.intly  seen,  and  the 
road  passes  tlirough  some  old  mining  towns,  to  which  a  <  ertain 
interest  attaches  itself,  although  our  space  will  not  permit  of 
any  allusions  thereto. 

At  length  the  charming  and  highly-cultivated  valley  of  the 
Sacramento  was  reachcil,  and  in  the  le  ^lativc,  swampy 
capital  of  California  the  journey  may  be  considered  ended.  A 
steamboat  ride  down  the  .Sacramento  River  and  San  Francisco 


Hay  to  San  Francisco,  or  a  railroad  ri<le  to  Vallejo,  thence 
t.iking  boat  to  the  "  lUy  City  "  com|iletes  the  trip  from  .Atlantic 
to  I'acific*  It  is  now  regul.irly  made  in  seven  tlays,  ami 
letters  reach  .San  FraiK  isco  from  l.ondipo  in  seventeen  to 
eighteen  days.  Of  California  I  shall  not  now  spe.ik.  In  an 
carlv  number  of  the  "  Ii.i.l  srR.MT.i)  Tuvvtis"  I  recorded  the 
inii  ression  left  on  my  mind  in  a  previous  visit,  and  now, 
writing  directly  from  that  country,  I  see  no  reason  to  change 
my  views.  I  know  no  l,md  so  attractive  at  the  present 
moment — attractive  equally  for  the  j'oor  emigrant  or  for  the 
wealthy  capit.ilist.  Time  will  prove  n)\  views  correct.  Yet  this, 
one  of  the  mo.st  splendid  countries  in  the  globe,  is  languishing 
for  [population.  California  c  )uld  well  support  20,000,00  miuIs; 
her  present  population  dues  not  exceed  ^150, 000  to  700,000. 
In  some  future  article  I  hope  to  resume  this  subject,  ami  at 
the  present  moment  can  rec  (jmiuend  California  to  all  who 
are  seeking  a  new  country  wherein  to  increa.se  and  multiply. 
The  l'a(  ifii:  Railroad  has  rendered  it  an  accessible  territory, 
and  the  wise  will  go  lo  it  now.  while  l.md  is  yet  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Government  prices,  lor  young  farmers  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  jjaradisc  of  the  United  States.  In  (un<  lusimi,  and  to 
mak'  :is  article  of  practical  use,  I  would  briefly  mention  the 
/>irsciil  rate  of  fares  etween  New  York  and  San  Fian<isco. 
A  first-chiss  ihr.iugh  ticket  on  the  railroad  costs  Jiso  (pajier 
currency,;^22  los.)  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  "sleeping- 
cars"  and  meals  on  liic  road,  which  will  run  up  to  about 
^8  more.  Se(  ond-cla.ss  tickets  for  the  same  journey  are 
now  sold  for  $70  (s.ay  ^'ii).  The  steamers,  riii  Panama, 
have  also  greatly  reduied  their  r.ates  owing  to  the  oiipiisition. 
First-class  "through"  is  20  guineas;  steerage,  about  10 
guineas.  To  the  above  (barges  the  reader  has  but  to  add 
the  pa.ssage  from  England  to  New  York  to  find  the  total  cost 
of  a  trip  to  the  Golden  St.ate. 

•  A  new  lailro.Kl  will  cimnccl  the  legibl.-Uive  and  commercial  cajiitals 
of  Cililornia  lit  a  ptriod  not  foi  lUsLint. 
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CHAPTER   II. 


FROM  ST.  LoriS  TO  BAKKI. —  LAST  ISSTRCCTIONS  OF  OKNERAL  I 
FAnillF-RIlK— FRO.M  DAKEI,  TO  MEIU  NA— INCIUK.NT  AT  KOTtRft—  ' 
SK.NEOAI.  BinWFF.N  Ffa,olI  A.M)  C.UUINA--FIXAI,  IlEl'ARTCRli  FROM  i 
MKDINA,    ON  THE  24TH    OF   NOVEMItKR,   l863~-MA.N  .S'ER   UK   .MARCH-    • 

INC. — I'oLrrics  OK  khasso,  ok  loco,  and  ok  natiaga— visit  to  ' 

A1.T1NP;V-SEC,A  —  CI.1MB1NC.  A  MOUNTAIN — ASPECT   OF  THE    COUNTRY  \ 
—ROUTE     FROM     MEDIN,V    TO    GOUINA— ATTACK    OF     FEVER— EN. 
CAMPMENT     AT      OnUINA  —  TRIAL     OF     NAVIGATION     ABOVE     THIS  ! 
POINT— ITS    KAII.URE— r)ErARTt'>iE  OK    THE  OFFICERS  OF    MEIIINA 
"THE   GUIDE  SENT    BACK  — WE   ARE    ALONE. 

The  river  being  unusually  low  in  186,5,  I  '"-'ft  ^  month  earlier  , 
than  I  had  intended.    I  set  out  on  October  the  1 2th,  in  the  gun-  ! 
boat  Coulenvrine,  taking  with  me  whate\-er  had  not  been  sent 
on  with  my  laptots,  and  the  instruments  I   had  ordered  from 
France,  which  had  just  arrived  by  the  steamer.     There  was  a 
barometer,  two  thermometers,  a  small  sextant,  artificial  horizon. 


three  pocket-comp.isses,  a  watch  marking  the  seconds,  and  a 
chronometer.  I  had  also  a  theodolite,  but  its  size  antl  weight 
obliged  me  to  leave  it  at  Bakel,  where  I  arrived  after  ins|)ecting 
theditTerent  posts  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Senegal,  the  Richard 
Toll,  D.igana,  Podor,  &c.  On  the  irjth  I  landed  at  Bake!,  and 
spent  some  few  days  there  making  inquiries  lor  the  horses  and 
donkeys  which  I  needed.  During  this  time  the  governor, 
Geneml  Faidherbe,  (anie  to  inspect  us,  and  I  received  his  last 
vcrb.il  instructions,  wlii(  h  were  summed  up  thus  :  "  Start  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  get  on  as  cpiickly  as  you  can  before  the  hot 
weather  begins,  and  tiy  to  re.Tch  the  Niger."  Then  thinking, 
perhaps,  that  I  was  wanting  in  enthusiasm,  he  added  a  few 
words  calculated  at  once  to  reach  the  heart  of  any  man 
of  feeling.  The  next  <lay  he  left  Bakel,  with  shouts  of 
apiilausc  from  the  Foot  .\rtilleiy  and  the  ships,  and  a  few  days 
after,  on  the  zOtli,  I  also  left  for  Medina,  the   last  French 
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stiiliiin  oil  tlic  rivrr  whuK  I  ((i\ilil  fin, illy  in.ikL'  ariant^fiiicnts 
fur  ,1  ( anivan. 

I  had  liDiinlit  a  pirtty  k'"|(1  liciisu  at  Ilakcl,  small  luit 
strung,  the  only  ciw  1  (oiiM  find,  and  fur  that  1  iiai<! 
tiMi  jKiMnds,  iwii  !■  as  nim  h  as  it  was  worth.  iNcitwilhstandiiig 
my  urc.a  <\v>'nv  to  ohlain  a  horst'  for  the  doi  tor,  I  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  idc.i,  and  ^ivc  him  his  ( hoiie  of  the  two  I  had 
l)oii|,'hl  al  Si.  I.ouis.  'rvvtho  donkeys,  wliii  h  I  had  been  able 
to  prociire,  seemed  to  me  to  be  enonj/li  to  carry  our  things, 
wliii  h  lomjirised  alioiit  .Hoo  rations  for  my  blacks,  a  hiindred- 
wcij^ht  of  powder,  fioo  ( .irlriilges,  our  clothes,  the  instru- 
ments for  observation,  the  medicines,  iVc.  In  order  not  to 
over-fatigne  the  animals,  I  sent  .1  large  iinanlily  of  my 
goods  in  a    (anoe  as   far  as  Medina,  while   1  travelled    with 


opposed  this  w.ts  knocked  flown,  ,ind  before  I  could  restore 
oriler,  the  whole  village  tame  out,  atlr.uted  by  the  woman's 
cries,  attai  ked  my  men  with  great  stic  ks,  and  violently  took 
away  their  we.ipons.  In  v.iin  the  <  hief  man  of  the  village  an<l 
I  tried  to  sep.ir.ite  the  (i)mb.it.inl' .  livery  one  was  enraged  ;  I 
iny.self  was  thre.itened  with  a  blow  from  a  d.igger,  and  being 
knocked  over  several  times,  I  hid  need  (jf  all  the  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind  I  possessed. 

'i'his  could  not  go  on  ;  in  vain  did  I  recommend  my  men 
not  to  fire,  the  Sarracolets*  loaded  their  guns,  and  I  saw  that 
the  time  was  come  when  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but 
to  sell  our  lives  as  ilearly  as  we  could,  when,  forliinately,  1 
was  recognised  by  some  of  the  villagers,  who  had  been  under 
me  in   185^-60,  when   I  w.is  conimaiiding  the   Coitkinriite  at 
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the  unladen  animals,  being  thus  able  to  .accomplish  about  ten 
leagues  a  day,  and  arriving  .at  Medina  on  the  30th  of  October. 

If  the  water  was  too  low  to  .allow  the  steamboats  to  run  to 
Medina,  it  was  rpiite  high  enough  to  make  it  very  dilVicult  for 
us  to  pursue  our  journey  by  land.  'We  could  not  cross  al 
Falc'me,  where  the  current  is  very  stiong,  without  the  help  of 
the  canoe  we  had  brought  with  us ;  and  it  was  the  same  at  the 
ford  of  Ilianoii  Kholle,  and  sever.il  others.  The  mud  and  the 
steei>ness  of  the  banks  delayed  us,  and  caused  many  falls, 
which  were  sometimes  dangerous. 

At  Koten',  a  hamlet  of  Kamera,  an  incident  occurred  which 
nearly  put  an  end  to  our  cNpedilion  before  it  h.ad  well  begun. 
When  my  men  arrived  they  found  the  ro.ad  obstructed  by  a 
fence,   which  they  wished  to  remove.*     An  oUl  woman  who 

•  .\t  llii.  limi-  cif  i!h'  yciir  llic  cin|i  cf  inilli'l  lias  luit  nil  liix'n  ralhi'icl  , 
in,  aii'l  til  |iu-vinl  .iiiinials  fioin  trcspassiny,  tlicy  iii.ikc  hedges  of  tluim,  I 
"Utsiile  the  vill.iyes.  | 


M.ikhana.  They  joined  me  and  the  chief,  and  repulsed  the 
younger  villagers,  while  I  gathered  my  men  together  with  the 
help  of  my  faithful  Il.ikary  (lueye.  We  recaptured  the  animals 
who  were  devouring  the  grain,  made  them  go  out,  and  peac  c 
was  restored.  Then  I  entered  the  vill.age  with  M.  Qnintin 
and  a  laptot  interpreter.  I  easily  got  back  our  arms,  and 
sharply  reproved  the  villagers  for  the'r  brutality,  reminding 
them  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  use  vioi.'nce  against  us,  and 
that  if  we  did  them  any  harm,  the  cominai der  was  at  liakel 
to  do  them  justice  and  repair  .any  loss.  Vhe  village  chief, 
who  had  behaved  very  well,  made  excuses  for  himself,  and 
asked  pardon  for  his  ])eople. 

The  only  real  damage  we  sustair>ed  w.as  the  breaking  of 
the  glass  of  the  chronometer  in  my  pocket — no  doubt  by  some 
blow  of  which  I  was  not  conscious  at  the  time.      Ilemeforth 

•  The   H.irracolels,  or   inhabitants  of   Kanitiia,    are  of   tlio   Soninkg 
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V.C  wiTc  oMigcil  to  carry  this  iiistruiiK'iit  in  a  tiov,  and  I  coulil 
only  usi-  it  t(i  ( cHint  the  seconds. 

At  Medina  I  oc  (  npied  myself  in  pai  kiiii;  my  hijrgage  for 
the  last  lime,  bought  provisions  and  some  things  we  had 
forgotten  at  St.  I.onis,  and  .saw  to  the  lading  of  the  animals. 
Leaving  M.  (Jiiintin  to  fniish  tlie  last  few  details,  I  went  to 
explore  tlu'  ri\er.il]ove  the  Tails  of  I'elon,  in  the  <anoc  I  had 
liroiiglu  with  me.  \\  hen  wo  reac  hed  the  foot  of  the  cataract, 
we  1  arrii-d  it  to  land  on  ils  cart,  and  nudes  drew  it  till  we 
re.idieil  the  higher  basin.  That  i)art  of  the  river  between  the 
I'alls  of  l*'i'loii  an<l  those  of  (ioiinia  had  been  visited  by  M. 
ras<-.d,  snlidientenant  of  the  .Marine  Infantry  in  1859,  at  the 
lime  of  his  travels  in  H.nnbonk.  Hefore  him,  Af.  liro.ssard  de 
C'orliigny  had  gone  by  land  as  far  as  I'agou  Kho,  in  1858.  I 
went  myself,  in  i860,  by  land  as  fitr  as  Cionina,  in  the  dry 
season.  'I'hey  said,  at  liakel,  that  A[.  Rcy  (the  late  com- 
mander of  this  fort)  had  gone  there  by  water  in  a  canoe. 
However,  after  the  fir  t  day  1  was  stopped  by  a  barri'T  of 
rocks,  five  of  wliich  I  crossed  the  next  day,  but  the  size  of  t'le 
sixth  obliged  me  to  g've  it  np  and  return  for  provisions  and  a 
( onvey.n.ce.  In  this  lirst  expedition,  when  M.  Poutot,  then 
lieiiten.int  in  the  I'aigineers,  commanding  at  Medina,  accom- 
panied me,  1  had  tried  the  ri\er  in  its  navigable  parts;  in  my 
second  attempt,  when  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  village  of 
li.niganonra,  I  was  accomp.mied  by  Dr.  1,'Helgonarrh,  surgeon 
of  the  jiost.  \\'e  met  with  no  less  than  eleven  barriers,  several 
of  whi<  h  obliged  us  to  carry  the  canoe  aiross  the  rocks;  some 
we  could  not  pass  except  by  the  towline;*  others,  again,  only 
by  every  one  gelling  into  the  water  and  carrying  the  ( anoe 
over  the  ra]iids,  a  work  of  mucli  diliiculty  and  danger. 

.\t  lianganonra,  the  succession  of  rapids  and  the  violence 
of  the  current  would  not  allow  ine  to  advance,  so  I  dis- 
embarked, and  wciu  to  look  at  the  road,  to  see  if  we  could 
cirry  the  canoe  until  we  had  got  beyond  the  falls,  an('  then  con- 
tuiue  our  exploration  of  the  river.  I  was  about  half  a  league 
from  ( louina  ;  the  road,  a  mere  ])ath,  lay  across  a  rocky  hill 
and  two  little  ravines,  luit,  with  the  devotion  and  skill  of  my 
laptots,  I  could  overcome  these  difficulties.  Reassured  on 
this  point,  1  admired  and  sketcheil  the  splendid  falls,  and 
returned  to  Medina. 

These  two  excuT>ions,  which  bad  taken  me  five  days,  left 
me  in  very  good  health,  notwiihstandiug  the  dreadful  fatigue 
1  had  undergone.  I  had  traced  the  exact  course  of  the  river 
from  Medina  to  ( loiima,  and  was  sure  of  bemg  able  to 
(ontimie  my  expeditii3n  above  these  falLs,  My  enthusiasm 
increaseil,  but  I  took  care  to  redouble  itiy  ]>recautions,  to  aid 
me  in  si  rmoiiniing  the  difliculties  I  foresaw  wfn.ld  arise,  in 
trying  to  carry  so  !j,reat  a  weight,  with  so  few  men  and  such 
sm.ill  means  of  conveyance. 

When  I  retiirni'd  to  Medina,  I  sent  the  canoe  back  to 
lianganonra,  ioadid  with  provision.s,  its  little  cart,  and  all  it 
<oii|il  possiblv  (any  under  the  circumstances.  I  entrusted 
this  to  Samba- Voro,  who  hail  been  my  companion  in  my  lirst 
»oyages.  He  i  nderstood  all  the  difiiiailties,  but  as  he  was  an 
enterprising  ma  1,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  undi-rtake  the  charge. 
When  he  reached  Hang.moura,  he  obtained  from  the  village 
( hief  a  cottage  in  whi(  h  to  store  my  provisions,  gave  thein 
into  Delhio  Ndiaye's  i  h.irge,  who  stayed  with  Sidy  to  take 
care  ol  the  canoe,  anil  relurned  to  me  at  Medina. 

•  .\ii  (i|HM;iiii>n  wliicli  amsiils  ill  ilr.iwini;  tht  cano;  :ilon(;  liy  nicnn* 
of  a  ro|)c  luiiii  llir  shore. 


I  left  Medina  hnally  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of 
Xovember,  iSdj.  'The  evening  before  1  had  loade<l  my 
donkeys,  and  sent  on  my  (ar.nan  to  encamp  on  tlie  bank 
of  the  Falls  of  T'elou,  thus  .saving  some  tune,  as  the  first 
starting  is  very  troublesome ;  ami  the  blacks  do  not  make 
it  any  better,  as  they  are  naturally  most  disorderly,  'i'he 
advice  they  are  given  is  scarcely  listened  to,  the  orders  they 
receive  are  b.adly  executed,  and  hardly  have  they  fini'hed 
loading  an  animal,  when  it  is  necerisary  to  do  the  whole  work 
over  again.  'This  hnppent.l  to  us  several  times  that  day. 
When  this  aci  ident  does  occur,  the  Iie.st  plan  is  to  stop 
the  whole  caravan  at  once,  for  generally  it  takes  a  long 
time,  and  when  there  are  only  a  few  men  the  iliffidiUy  is 
greater.  At  these  delays,  other  animals,  which  are  either  too 
heavily  or  not  sufficiently  lai'.en,  take  the  opportunity  of 
shaking  off  their  burdens  or  lying  down,  so  that  sometimes 
the  jM'ogrcss  is  checked  for  an  hour.  By  degrees  the  men 
get  more  accustomed  to  it,  they  girth  the  saddle-bags  and 
balance  the  packages  more  evenly,  use  the  animals  less 
roughly,  which  makes  them  conseiiuently  go  far  better,  and 
thus  at  last  it  becomes  jiossible  to  make  long  marches  with- 
out any  stojipages  whatever. 

In  all  these  emergencies,  I  repeat,  patience  is  required, 
and  imperturbable  coolness.  If  the  blacks  dispute,  let  them 
alone  ;  they  very  seldom  come  to  blows — the  tongue  is  their 
favourite  weapon  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  use 
they  make  >>(  it,  unless  one  has  heard  them.  Unfortunately, 
I  tlid  not  possess  much  patience  and  coolness,  and  during 
the  tirst  few  days  I  gave  way  to  so  much  iiritability,  that 
it  was  not  very  long  before  I  felt  the  effects  of  it.  From 
the  very  first  there  were  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  discord 
amongst  my  men,  which  afterwards  gave  me  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  embarrassment.  Things  got  to  such  a  pitch 
that  T  was  often  obliged  to  interfere  to  ]irevent  blows, 
and  several  times  1  was  too  late.  The  fact  was  that  I  had 
with  nie  picked  men  of  different  classes,  all  working  alike  ; 
and  those  who  were  accustomed  to  govern  tried  to  r,  ake  the 
others  serve  them,  who  having  quite  as  much  to  do  them- 
selves, felt  this  an  imposition  ;  so,  what  with  jealousy  ;.nd 
skuuler,  our  paity  did  not  long  keel)  "''  perfect  harmony. 

I  do  not  remember  what  [lolitician  it  is  who  says,  " 'I'o 
rule  you  must  divide."  'Tliis  may  be  true,  and  with  men  who 
are  capable  of  treason  I  shouUl  have  congratulated  myself  on 
these  ipiarrels  ;  but  as  it  w.is,  they  caused  me  cojitmual  difli- 
culties. When  1  left  Medina,  Sambala,  King  of  Khasso,  h.id 
just  sent  an  army  into  the  country,  as  is  the  custom  an;onust 
the  blacks.  The  object  of  this  campaign  was  kept  a  mystery, 
but  before  starting,  I  tised  ever)'  cfloit  to  try  and  learn  from 
Diogoii  Sambala,  the  king's  cousin,  to  what  place  the  expe- 
dition was  destined.  .At  first  he  pretended  to  be  utterly 
ignorant,  but  on  my  persisting  to  tiuestion  him,  he  told  me, 
umler  the  seal  of  secrecy,  that  it  was  going  to  IJentilia.  Was 
this  true,  or  was  it  only  a  piei  e  of  the  duplicity  so  common 
among    the    blacks,    and    cf  whiih    tluy   are    not    the     east 

ashamed  when  they  are  discc^v 1?      However  that  might  be, 

I  believed  it,  and  set  out  without  any  >i.  nrust 

This  expefliiion  had  brought  t!  ■  prim  ipal  diiefs  to 
Medina  (the  allies  of  Sambala),  and,  amongst  others,  .Mtiney- 
Soga,  chief  of  Natiaga,  and  Nyamody,  (  hief  of  Logo.  AlthoiigT, 
N.itiaga  and  Logo  are  really  pro\ii-,ces  of  Kl.asso,  and  the 
iiihabil.mts  are    Khassonkiis,  and    .Sambala  receives   the  title 
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of  King  of  Kliasso,  it  is  (|nite  a  mistake  to  think  that  ht 
governs  , ill  these  iniin  ilMlities.  'Ihe  ( loveriiment  ol"  Senegal, 
re<  ojjnisin;,'  .m  ally  in  .SumiImLi.  did  iheir  best  to  im  rease  his 
piiwer.  and  to  j^ive  Inni  the  pie|"inileianee  over  Ins  neighlmnrs; 
but  he  coiiM  not  c|uile  obliterate  the  trai  es  of  t'ae  past.  Logo 
b'.ranie  his  vassal,  but  not  his  tribcitary  ;  ard  Xyamody,  its 
cliief,  took  <aru  to  Hjrtify  himself  in  the  village  of  Saboueire, 
so  as  to  be  sale  from  the  eaprire  of  this  pri  •  ,  now  an  ally 
of  the  French,  by  whom  his  life  had  iicen  "^avL..  at  the  sitgi' 
of  Medina,  tliongh  he  now  disowned  these  services,  if  ihH 
openly,  at  least  in  ])rivatc.  As  to  Altincy-Scga,  when  \:\ 
}Iadj  arrived,  leaving  behind  him  traces  of  blood  and  lire,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  bend  before  the  storm,  and,  taking  his 
followers  with  him,  he  offered  to  help  the  prophet  to  aci om- 
pli-,h  his  project,  lorsaking  Semoiinou,  who  was  obliged  to 
(ly.  He  stayed  at  the  head  of  his  own  peojile  in  a  subor- 
dinate position,  till  \:\  Hadj  began  his  struggle  with  Segou. 
Then  he  went  baik,  s.iyiiig  that  I'.l  Hadj  had  authorised 
them  to  rcUirn  to  their  homes;  but  in  reality  he  was  a  deserter 
from  the  prophet's  army. 

llnilerslanding  lli.it  l^l  Hadj's  defeat  at  Medina,  in  1857. 
Iiad  left  the  supremacy  of  the  icjimlry  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  he  applied  to  the  (lovenior  of  Medina  for  i)ermission 
to  return  to  his  vill.ige  of  .Natiaga,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Mansolah;  then  thinking  that  he  might  perhajis  incur  the 
vengeance  of  .Sambala,  he  established  himself  in  a  gorge  with 
natural  fortilicuions,  where  lie  founded  the  village  of  'I'inke' 
at  the  foot  of  some  rocks  which  form  a  .sort  of  "  Pa-ss  o^ 
'l'hermo|)yl,e."  When  he  came  to  .Medina,  in  obedience  to  a 
call  from  .S.imbala,  he  made  me  jiromise  to  go  and  see  him  on 
my  journey  across  .NaMi^a. 

ITie  governor,  thinking  that  lie  was  on  good  terms  with 
El  Hadj,  g.ivc  orders  that  he  should  be  well  treated,  so  as  to 
win  him  o\er  to  our  interests,  and  so  compcnRatc  for  the 
evident  ill-will  with  which  .Samliala  regarded  our  journey.  As 
for  me,  1  imagiiicl  him  to  be  a  secret  agent  of  Kl  Hadj's,  and 
a.s  soon  as  1  w.is  emamped  on  the  |)lain  of  Natiaga.  1  went  to 
see  him,  wishing  to  give  my  men  a  day's  rest,  and  to  inform 
myself  of  his  forces.  His  contingents  had  left  the  day  before, 
and  he  assured  me  he  did  not  know  where  they  were  gone. 
He  seemed  embarrassed,  and  even  tried  to  avoid  seeing  me,  by 
K.-iying  he  was  ill  ;  but  I  forced  my  way  into  his  h.'juse,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  us  an  audience.  I  advised  him  to  keep 
peace  and  a  good  understanding  with  his  neighbours,  and  also 
to  restore  the  numerous  villages  which  had  been  destroyeil  in 
the  w.ir;  and  jiarticularly  that  of  Oua-Salla,  on  the  river-'vink, 
which  stood  in  a  good  jiosition  ;  anil  he  jiromised  nv  to  set 
about  it  the  next  day.  Seeing  that  l;o  had  lost  the  fecr  he  had 
shown,  I  asked  him  for  a  guide  as  far  as  IlafoulabJ.  He  told 
me  that  none  of  his  men  would  be  able  to  conduct  i.ie,  as  they 
had  not  been  on  the  road  for  ten  years  ;  however,  the  ne.\t  <lay 
he  sent  me  one  of  his  Khassonkes;  this  was  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  present  1  had  previously  made  him.  It  was  not 
much,  only  a  velvet  cap  embroidered  with  gold,  but  the  effect 
on  the  fellow  was  beyond  e.vpression. 

The  same  evening  1  tried  to  climb  1  mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  could  not  reach  the  summit  ;  for  after  having 
passed  the  inclined  plains,  I  reached  a  perpendicular  wall, 
more  than  sixty-five  feet  high,  which  defied  all  my  atlemjits  to 
scale  it.  From  there  1  had  a  very  fine  view ;  the  river  in  all 
its  windings  between  lis  aial  Dinguira,  with  its  rocky  barriers, 


ami  falls  sparkling  in  the  sun;  the  magiiifuent  plain  el 
Natia';a,  broken  b\  its  massive  mouiil.iin  >  li.iiii-..  .iiid  iimiieuiu-, 
streams,  sjireadiiig  out  f.ir  into  the  dist.iin  e,  ,iiid  losing  ii-cll  111 
narrow  v.illeys.  surmounted  with  miineruus  pe.iUs  tlicsi-  l.iimcd 
veiy  striking  leatures  in  the  laiulMape.  .\l  my  lect  w.is  my 
camp  ;  to  the  right  ro.se  the  picturescpie  Mounlains  of  .M.ika 
(jnian,  and  several  chains  of  mountains  formed  iiuile  a 
fair)'-like  background.  I  could  never  lire  of  jdiniiiiig  this 
country,  where  Ciod  has  lavishe.i  his  gifts  with  imwonied  pro- 
digality. The  ground  is  fertile  to  an  extent  haidl)  credible; 
water  abounds  and  furnishes  good  fish  ;  gold  is  to  be  found 
ih  ar  the  end  of  the  valley  to  the  left;  iron.  e\erywlieie  beneath 
us  in  the  valley,  and  on  lln  -lopes,  and  above  us  in  the  highest 
Jieaks.  The  river  abounds  in  falls,  of  which  the  motive  power 
would  be  incalculable  ;  but  no  hand  of  man  has  l.ibouicd  in 
this  world  of  riches.  The  natives  do  not  even  know  how  to  get 
clothes  with  whiih  to  dress  themselves.  Their  women  are 
half  naked,  tlu  ir  Ivaibitations  miserable,  their  utensils  i  liiiiisv-, 
antl  their  most  advanced  at'-,  nutallurgy  .iiid  weaving,  are 
still  in  their  inlaiu  y. 

Such  were  my  meditatioiis.  Refle(  ilng  that  these  people, 
like  those  ir  .Seiiegambi.i,  have  b'  'ii  more  or  less  in  ((int.ict 
with  iMiro]  eans  for  nearly  \\\o  i  eiitiiries,  1  .iskeil  myself,  by 
what  meai.s  loiild  they  be  aroused  from  the  stale  of  apathy  in 
which  tl-ey  were — only  applying  their  strength  and  iiUelligeiu  e 
to  evil- -to  war  and  pillage?  However,  1  was  obliged  to  tear 
mysel;  away  from  these  thoughts:  the  hill  on  wliiili  I  was 
staniling  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  I  began  to  (eel  son.e 
symptoms  vvhii  h  alarmed  me. 

The  next  da\.  the  27tli,  I  had  the  luggage  jiackcd,  and 
we  began  our  maix  h  to  (/oiiina  early,  where  I  h.id  risdlved 
we  should  encamp  that  night.  Our  short  slay  at  Mansolah, 
whence  I  started,  had  shown  me  how  profitable  a  traffic  our 
traders  might  carry  on  in  buying  earth-nuts  in  this  country. 
Widi  a  canoe  theytould  reaili  thus  far  at  high  water;  and 
judging  from  the  jirice  at  which  1  bought  them,  I  should 
think  that  they  would  be  able  to  realise  immense  jirofits,  1 
wrote  to  the  governor  some  day>  afiervvards.  and  told  him 
that  for  a  couple  of  yards  of  long  cloth,  equivalent  to  a  little 
more  than  two  francs,  we  had  bought  four  bushels  of  earth- 
nuts — that  is  to  say,  about  a  hundredw eight  of  this  vegct.ible, 
■<  orth  fifteen  to  twenty  francs  in  I'raiice,  and  ten  or  twi'lve 
f  .nis  in  the  market  at  St.  I.ouis. 

From  Medina  to  Mansolah  the  road  winds  alo'ig  by  the 
riverside,  as  far  as  Dinguira  ;  and  the  river  is,  in  this  jtirt, 
pretty  free  from  barriers.  At  Dinguira,  it  leaves  the  river, 
which  is  then  a  siu  cession  of  roi  ks  and  rapids.  When  we 
left  Mansolah  our  route  became  difficult.  Tlie  road,  passing 
between  high  rocks,  was  rendered  intricate  by  tall  gras.s,  amidst 
which  gazelles  and  antelopes  bounded,  flying  swiftly  as  the 
wind  at  our  aiijiroach,  and  frightening  coveys  of  partridges 
and  pintadoes,  which  often  fell  victims  to  our  blows,  from  their 
slow  ;ind  heavy  flight.  ICvery  tree  we  jiassed  was  the  resort  of 
froojis  of  j)arrocniet.-,  the  jilague  of  the  fields,  which  tliey  strip, 
and  on  every  rock  a  grey  monkey  chattered  .-ind  grimaced. 
Hut  all  these  things,  which  at  anu-her  time  would  have 
attracted  my  attention,  now  found  me  cold  and  imjiervious. 
My  dull  head  balanced  itself  on  my  shoulders,  and  I  shivered. 
I  felt,  to  tell  the  truth,  all  the  symiitoms  of  an  a'  ack  of  fever, 
and  one  of  the  most  violent  1  ever  experienced  in  die  whole 
course  of  my  travels.    Wherever  there  was  a  break  in  the  thii  k 
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iIdikIs  wliicli  half  veiled  the 
heavens,  the  sun  shone  on  us 
witli  an  iniomcivalile  Ileal, 
and  the  (htlii'iihies  (if  the 
road,  whi<  h  oIiH^ed  nic  con 
stand)'  to  lead  my  horse, 
added  to  my  distress.  I  was 
tormented  willi  lliirst,  and 
tlie  vegetation  |je<:oniing  less 
and  less  bushy,  left  me  with- 
out any  shelter.  'I'hree  times 
I  was  attacked  with  di/ziness, 
and  sliding  from  my  liorse, 
I  lay  extended  under  the 
shade  of  the  liramliles,  A 
few  droiis  of  w.iter  from  one 
of  the  officer's  flasks  revived 
nie,  but  no  one  wlio  has  not 
suffered  from  the  fevers  of 
Senegal,  can  comprehend  what 
I  endured,  .\fter  three  hours' 
1  larch  in  this  condition,  I 
rjached  the  liagoukho,  which 
was  fordable  at  this  time.  I 
crossed,  and  we  encam[)ed 
on  its  bank  till  half-past  two. 
This  delay  gave  me  lime  to 
get  a  little  rest,  and  the  fever 
passei'  away.  In  the  even- 
ing 1  encamped  in  a  natural 
bower,  formed  by  a  tree  on 
the  edgt  of  the  river,  650  feet 
above  the  I'alls  of  (rouina. 

'I'he  ne\t  day  I  sent  all 
my  aii-n  to  I'anganoura,  to 
cavry  the  canoe  to  the  upper 
ri\er  above  the  falls.  W'e 
li.al  to  drag  it  up  an  almost 
J  erpemlicular  bank,  place  it 
on  rollers  and  clear  our  w.iy 
tiirough  the  bushesand  across 
two  ravines.  In  the  after- 
noon we  accomplished  our 
l.isk,  and  laundied  the  lio.U 
•anope.ui 


on    waters    wheri 


craft   had  never  floated 


id 


whe 


lere  I  ilo  not  expect  lo  see 
.uiolher  float  (or  mmva  long 
)ear. 


So   far  all  li.id 


gone  «ell, 


except  my  heahli  ;  but  I  had 


had  t( 
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10  inui  h  experience  o 


if 
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'ver  violent   it   miiiht  Ik 
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howi 

Besides,   I 

the  second  attack,  and  had 

.ilrea'ly    t.iken     physic  ;     the 

third    was    so    slight    that    F 

s.iw  the  fever  was  Lonciiiered    b 


sulphate  of  (|iiinine 


r.af 


still   I  felt   very  weak  for  two  days— too  weak   t 


o   set  out   in 


of    I!a 
g.iined   in 


louk. 


To   pass 
geography 


the  sun— and  not  willing  to 
lose  such  [irecious  time,  I 
spent  i'.  in  finishing  my 
sketch -maj)  of  the  river, 
writinr,  my  letters,  fixing  the 
exact  latitude  of  Ciouina  by 
many  observations  of  the 
meridian  iieighl  of  tlie  sun, 
whiih  gave  me  14"  00'  45" 
north,  whilst  by  <  alculation, 
after  all  reductions  were 
made,  I  found  the  longitude 
13°  io   14"  west  of  Paris. 

I  hatl  taken  a  tolerably 
<  orrect  view  of  the  cataract 
at  low  tiile  on  my  first  visit 
to  Goiiina.  I  was  now  able 
to  add  to  my  fust  drawing  a 
view  of  thi i  magnifuent  Kind- 
scape  at  high  water.  GouVna 
is  then  a  splendid  sight.  The 
river,  1,600  to  1,700  feet 
wide,  falls  in  sheets,  broken 
by  immense  ma.sses  of  rock, 
so  worn  and  riddled  by  the 
stream  that  it  escapes  in  a 
thousand  elegant  threads  of 
water,  rt hicli  add  much  to  the 
grand'  ur  of  the  scene.  The 
height  of  this  fall  was  only 
forty-seven  feet  at  this  time. 
It  reaches  to  sixty  feet  when 
the  river  is  low  in  the  basin 
under  the  falls,  from  whic  li  it 
escapes  by  a  succession  of 
rapiils,  which  in  a  distance 
of  about  eighty  yards  make 
a  fir.  ther  difference  of  thirteen 
feci  in  the  le\el. 

1 1'iring  this  time  the  doctor 
set  (lilt  in  ,1  canoe  with  the 
ofVK  CIS  from  Medina,  who, 
having  accompanied  nic  so 
far,  lio|)ed  to  ste  Ibfoulabi- ; 
but  iheir  hoiu  s  were  dis- 
ap|iointed,  for  after  having 
I  rossed  three  little  rapids, 
llic;-  v.ere  st(;|)|iiil  by  a  fall 
of  water,  and  were  obliged  to 
turn  back.  They  had  reached 
the  site  of  the  ancient  vil- 
lage of  Koukhara,  the  extreme 
1  (lint  of  .\l.  Pascal's  visit  in 
kSjij.  W  hell  he  arrived  there, 
he  fiiund  the  guides  afraid 
of  going  farther,  on  acc(..int 
(il  1.1  Hadj's  scouts;  so  he 
Has  obliged  to  retrace  his 
steps,  and  enter  the  territory 
this  p(ii;it,  therefore,  was  a  step 
of  ii-'negal,  and  tlie  governor  ( un- 
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sidtTfil    it   of  such    imiiortancc   that  onv   dav.    when    I    was  ' 

.  '     •  1 

cxprL's^nig    to    him    my    regret    at    liaving    so    lew    resoiiries  | 

for  my    iourney,  lie    reiilieil.   "  Do    what    you   can  ;     impossi-  ; 

bihties  are  not  asked  of  you,  and    even  it'  you  do   not   get 

farther  than   JJafoulabo,  that  in   itself  would  ho  an  important 

result.''     Seeing   liie   same   obstacles   which    had    stopped    M. 

I'ascal    rise    before    me,    ni)    guide    declaring    he    only    knew 

the   inland  road,  whilst    I   wished   to  follow  the  course  of  the 

rner,  to  see  if  it   were  navigable    by  a   canoe,    1    cut  short 

the  difliculty  by  sending  the  guide  back  with  the  officers,  M>f. 

I'outot  and    Moiigel,  who   returneil   to   Medina.      I   tiien   took 

the  road  to  Koukhara,  resolved  that  notiiing  short  of  impos 

sibilities  should  drive  me  baik. 


The  same  evening  I  encam|ied  at  the  first  bar  e\ainined 
by  M.  (^uintin,  and  determined  lo  proceed  the  next  day  to  the 
second.  Things  went  wrong,  h.iwever:  the  men  who  were 
sent  to  reconnoitre  tl.e  'oad  and  to  burn  the  grass  < dulil  not 
set  it  on  I'ire.  One  nuile  had  alre.idy  fdlen.  Two  nun, 
having  drunk  the  im|iin'e  water  of  .i  pool,  were  laki-n  violently 
sick.  We  no  longer  had  any  guide,  ,iiid  before  us  w.is  ,i  Av/v; 
ii/if'x/ii/i'-  I  low  near  should  we  lind  inh.diiled  villages  i"  To 
what  jieople  wouKl  the  inhabitants  belong?  !(ow  would  thev 
receive  us?  All  these  ipiestions  were  awaiting  tlieir  answers; 
but  for  myself,  the  more  threatening  the  pros|iei't  seemed  the 
higher  my  coiu'age  rose,  ami  the  more  firmly  I  was  resohed  to 
go  forward,  whatever  might  h.ippen. 


-^J  lYcw  /Zealand  Snoio-storm. —  In  Tiw  Parts. 


r.V    I'RKDI'RK  K    NAPIIl;    nKOilMF.. 


Ov  the  29th  of  July,  1867,  1  was  living  in  the  piovince  of 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  on  a  sheep-station  in  the  Malvern 
Hills.  So  far  the  winter  had  been  wonderfully  fine,  with- 
out even  the  occasional  slight  falls  of  snow  we  were  accus- 
tomed to.     'I'lie  sheep  were  in  good  coi'dilion,  and  tlie  number 

of  lambs  greater  than  I  ever  remember.      My  partner,  li , 

\.as  about  to  leave  for  England.  We  had  taken  a  forewell  rid.e 
together  through  the  run.  Tiiere  was  already  some  sjiring  in 
the  grass,  and  on  the  bare  jiatehes  of  hill-side  we  noticed  the 
Iambs  racing  and  playing  by  the  Inindrecl  a  sight  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  a  sheep-farmer. 

On  the  day  I  nie-mon,  H and  I  were  to  drive  ihjwn 

together  to  Christchurch,  where  I  was  to  be  with  him  till  the 
6tli  of  August,  when  he  had  to  leave  Lyttlelon,  the  jiort  town, 
by  the  branch  steamer  to  Wellington.  There  he  would  take 
the  maiblioat  and  proceed  to  England,  via  Panama,  a  voyage 
of  about  fifty  day.s.      After  breakfast  I  said  good-bye  to  my 

wife,  promising  to  return  by  the  7th,  and  rode  over  to  H 's 

house,  about  two  miles  off;  there  I  left  my  horse,  and  started 
with  him  in  a  double  dog-cart  and  pair.  As  we  were  lea\ing 
we  noticed  a  coming  change  in  the  weather.  A  dark  bank  of 
clouds  .advanced  slowly  from  the  south-west,  the  wind  sliifted 
to  that  quarter,  and  blew  very  cold.  We  were  half  inclined  to 
put  otT  the  journey,  Init  as  the  horses  were  in,  we  determined 
to  start,  trusting  to  leave  the  rain  behind  us.  I'he  station 
being  fifty  miles  inland,  and  i.roo  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
whole  distance  we  had  to  tiaxel  (forty-five  miln)  was  .1 
gradual  <lescent,  anil  weather  tow.irds  the  sija-coast  often 
differs  from  that  in  the  hills.  Fortunate  it  was  we  did  start 
that  morning;  had  we  not  done  so,  on  the  ne.xl  day,  and  fjr 
a  fortnight  afterward.s,  travelling  would  ha\e  been  imijossible, 

and  H would  have  lost  tiie  mail,  as  well  as  the  moiety  of 

his  passage-money  already  paid, 

We  reached  town  that  evening.  We  liad,  as  we  anticipated, 
left  most  of  the  rain  among  the  mountains.  Across  the  plains 
(for  thirty  miles)  the  road  was  good,  and  the  slight  dri^^zle 
which  fell  served  to  keej)  the  liorses  cool,  so  that  they  did 
their  work  well  and  (luickly.  landing  ns  at  the  Christcluirc  h 
Club  in  good  time  foi  <linner.  On  waking  ne.xl  morning, 
rain   was    beating   fu..,jusly   against    the    window.      1    looked 


towards  the  hills,  but  coukl  see  nothing;  a  perfect  hurricane 
was  blowing;  there  was  no  fog,  but  a  haze  of  rain  almost  as 
dense.  H  's  higg.ige  ought  to  have  left  the  station  this 
morning,  in  the  dray  ;  the  weather  would  iirevent  this,  but  we 
ex|)e(  ted  a  change  in  a  dav  or  so,  as  siicli  violent  bursts  are 
generally  short-lived,  and  there  was  yet  a  ueek  before  the 
starting  of  the  steamer. 

We  [lassed  our  time  very  pleasantly  in-doors,  played  a 
great  many  games  of  billiards,  smoked  a  great  many  cigars, 
and  otherwise  iilled  through  that  d.iy,  and  the  next,  and 
the  n(?xt,  and  yet  no  sign  of  the  storm  breaking  up.  At 
last,  very  miserably,  we   went  about    the    town,  compelled  by 

business  nece.ssary  on   H 's  departure.     The  streets  were 

empty  of  people,  the  side  channels  perfect  rixcrs,  and  still  no 
view  whatever  towards  the  hills.      We  now  knesv  that  all   the 

creeks  and  ri\ers  woukl  be  flooded,  and  H began  to  have 

doubts  about  his  luggage  arriving  in  time.  However,  with  or 
without  it,  go  he  must,  as  his  passage-money  was  paid.  I  also 
had  a  little  anxiety  of  my  own.  The  laiglish  mail  arrived  the 
day  before  we  left  the  station.  My  letters  had  gone  up  country, 
but  I  had  left  instructions,  in  that  case,  to  have  them  forwarded 
lo  town  by  the  coach  passing  twelve  miles  from  ni}-  house,  as  I 

wlshe<l  |)articularly  to  answer  them  by  the  jiacket  H went 

by.     But  no  coach  had  come  in,  or  was  likely  to  come  in  for 
some  time.      .North,  sout'i,  and  west,  communication  was  inter- 
rupteii  ;  the  telegra|ihs  were  broken  ;  there  was  no  news  what- 
ever from  the  country.     .At  Christchurch  itself  nothing  Itut  rain 
had  fallen,  but  it  was  known  that  within  ten  miles  snow  was 
lying  on  the  plains,  and  that  within  twenty  it  was  a  foot  thick, 
r.y  Friday  night  1  was  seriously  uneasy,      I  knew  that  at  home 
we  weie  out  of  stores  of  every  sort ;  that  my  wife  was  trusting 
to  the  dray  sent  with  H         's  luggage  returning  at  once  with 
a  full  freight,     lUit  where  was  the  dray?     If  not  cajjsized  in 
a   creek,    or    stuck    fast    in    a    snowdrift,  proliablv    standing 
j  ingloriously  at  the  station,  and  likely  so  to  stand  for  another 
I  week,     I  knew  also  that  our  heap  of  firewood  was  at  the  last 
j  log.     I  had  lel't  orders  for  more  to  be  cut  and  carted,  but  the 
snow  would  perhaps  render  this  impossible.     Still,  having  no 
|)ositive  tidings  of  the  weather  in  the  liilis,  1  trusted  it  might 
I  be  le.ss  sovere  than  tliat  which  howled  and  rained  over  Christ- 
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chr  ;:h,  ISiit  in  the  iii^lit  of  l''ri(l,iy,  the  storm,  whii  Ii  liad  now 
raged  four  (l;i)s,  |)as.scii  off  to  the  norilittard,  and  on  Saturday 
tliu  Min  rose  in  a  clear  bky.  I  got  up,  and  my  first  look  was 
towards  the  liills.  I  ((Milil  sec  tlicm  ucll,  (nun  the  lesser 
r.in.Hes  in  front  to  the  Sdiilhern  A1|k,  the  bar  klione  of  the 
island,  in  the  far  distance;  and  from  north  to  sonth  there  was 
a  dear  vi.  )V  of  them — a  magnifn  ent  semicircle  of  a  hundred 
miles  or  11  ore.  It  was  a  sjilendid,  but,  to  a  llock-owner,  an 
a|i|ialling  iandsiape.  I''rom  base  to  brow  all  was  a  shining 
white.  I  did  nol  then  know  that  that  snow  was  the  win<ling- 
sheet  of  half  a  million  sheep,  but  1  could  tell  that  it  was 
very  dei  p.  There  was  noi  so  much  as  one  black  spec  k  un- 
covered  in  all   those  mcjuntains.     'I'he  dark  juttings  of  rock, 

usually   blown    s(j    bare,   were    smoothed   over.      Still    II 

and  I  knew  nothin;,;  certain,  ami  wo  hoped  for  the  best. 
(hu'  run  was  very  sheltered,  broken  into  long  valleys  running 
tip  between  the  ranges,  and  our  sheep  and  lambs  had  in 
former  years  weathered  snow-storms  without  any  great  loss. 
As  yet  no  mail-coach,  riding  jiost,  or  otlier  traveller,  had 
come  in  from  more  than  twenty  miles  beyond  Christchurch. 
The  coac  h  offic  es  knew  nothing  of  their  coaches ;  in  fact,  no 
news  whatever  had  arrived  of  the  nature  and  damage  of  the 
storm  among  the  sheeji-stations.  AVe  saw  there  had  been  a 
great  snow-fall  •,  beyond  this  we  knew  nothing.  I!ut  on  that 
evening  a  gentleman,  who  liwd  some  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  us,  came  into  the  billiard-room  where  I  ha]>pened  to 
be.  lie  had  just  ridilen  in  from  Iiis  station,  fifty-five  miles, 
and  was  spattered  and  stained  from  head  to  foot.  He  gave 
fearful  accounts.  The  snow,  he  said,  had  fallen  about  four 
feet  deep  on  tlie  level  ground,  and,  as  a  gale  of  wind  had 
been  blowing  all  the  week,  the  drifts  were  tremendous — 
gullies  filled  up,  creeks  bridged  over,  iVc.  His  horse  had 
been  six  hours  ]ilinigin,!.;  through  eight  miles  of  half-frozen 
snow.  On  the  plains  it  was  not  so  bad,  but  among  the  hills 
it  was  terrific.  On  Sunday  a  messenger  rode  in  to  say  that  the 
West  Coast  Mail  lay  embedded  in  the  snow  half-way  up  a 
mountain  pass,  with  its  pole  broken.  This  was  the  coach  by 
which  my  Knglinh  letters  were  to  have  come  !  A  warm  north- 
west wind  set  in  ;  all  rivers  were  reported  imiiassable,  especially 
one  whi:  h  I  would  have  to  pass  going  home;  so,  much  as  I 
wished  to  return  and  see  how  things  were — how  my  sheep  and 
lamlis  (not  to  mention  my  wife)  had  weathered  the  storm,  I 

determined  to  remain,  see  H off  on  Wednesday,  and  make 

a  pusli  home  on  Thursday  morning. 

Wednesday  morning  came,  and  no  sign  either  of  H 's 

luggage  or  of  sci'eral  friends  who  had  jiromised  to  ride  down 
and  see  him  oflf.  We  now  felt  certain  that  the  loss  ot  lambs  at 
least  would  lie  heavy.  Some  news  of  the  state  ol  things  had 
penetrated  to  Christchurch.  There  was  a  ])aragraph  in  the 
paper.  It  was  evident  that  the  whole  country,  except  the 
immedi  ite  seaboard,  lay  under  a  depth  of  water  unprecedented 
in  former  years.  I)es|)ite  the  warm  wind,  even  the  lower  front 
hills  remained  as  white  and  smooth  with  snow  as  ever.  Still, 
in  the  absen  e  of  definite  intelligence,  we  trur>ted  to  the  very 
.sheltered  ni'.are  of  our  lun   to  secure  us  against  any  heasy 

loss.      At  eli-\eii  a.m    M anci  1  and  several  friends  rode 

together  to  the  pc^rt  town,  wluTe  we-  lunched.  Soon  after- 
w.irds  the  steamer  ran  up  her  Hhi'-  Peter;  we  went  on  board, 
wiihed  II a  ]i!easant  i)assag('  over  several  bottles  «f  cham- 
pagne, and  left  just  as  the  anchor  was  weighed. 

We   rode  luck   that   afternoon  to   Chrislchurch.      About 


nine  in  the  evening,  as  I  was  in  die  middle  of  a  g.ime 
of  billiards,    J    was    told  some    one   'I'anted   to    see   me.       It 

was    the  dray.iian   with    II ':,    luggage   and   a   letter  from 

my  wife.  The  man  gave  a  bad  account  of  the  road.  The 
dray  had  floated  down  the  river,  iVc.  The  warm  wind,  he 
s.iid,  was  taking  the  snow  off  the  low  ground,  but  the  hills 
were  still  very  deeply  covered.  JMy  wife's  letter  contained 
worse  news,  They  h.ul  been  without  fii'.l,  and  with  .scarcely 
any  food.  The  house,  which  lay  low,  surrounded  by  hills,  had 
been  almost  buried  ;  and  directly  it  was  jjossible  to  stir  out, 
"thousands  of  sheep  and  lambs"  were  found  lying  sc.iothered 
in  snow  or  drowned  in  the  creeks.  Here,  indeed,  was  definite 
intelligence  with  a  vengeance.  I  determined  at  once  to  start 
homewards,  and,  after  winning  my  game  of  billiards,  I  went  to 
a  hotel  where  one  of  my  neighbours,  also  in  town,  was  staying, 
and  told  him  the  tidings.  We  agreed  to  rife  together  as  far 
as  his  station  that  evening  ;  from  thence  I  could  go  on  home 
eariy  next  morning.  My  horse  had  already  carried  me  more 
than  twenty  miles,  over  hard  roads,  at  anything  but  a  moderate 
pace.     However,  off  we  started. 

In  six  large  streams,  and  running  like  a  mill-race,  we  found 
the  ri\er,  whic:h  ten  days  back  f  had  crossed  in  one  small 
channel  fetlock  deep.  Very  fortunately,  we  forded  it  without 
mishaj).  The  night  was  pitch  dark — so  dark  that  we  could  not 
even  sec  the  water.  We  reached  my  friend's  house,  thirty-five 
miles  from  town,  soon  after  one  a.m.  ;  and  here  we  found  the 
snow  lying  only  where  it  had  drifted  against  fences,  cite,  for  we 
were  still  on  the  plains,  and  I  had  twelve  miles  finther  to  ride 
in  the  morning.  My  horse,  which  happened  to  be  a  "station- 
screw"  II had  driven  down,  had  carried  me  more  than 

fifty-five  miles.     After  making  him  (omfortable,  I  went  to  bed, 

Pearly  next  day  I  rode  home.  As  I  advanced  among  the 
hills  the  drift  were  more  frecpient,  until  within  a  mile  of  my 
house  nothing  was  thawed  except  sunny  banks;  though  a  hot 
wind  had  been  at  work  for  three  days,  there  was  the  same 
uniformity  of  snow  on  the  hill.s.  Within  half  a  mile  of  home, 
where  the  road  crossed  a  creek,  I  came  ujion  some  two  hundred 
sheep  lying  drowned  ;  again,  close  to  my  garden  I  saw  a 
cpiaatity  smothered  in  a  clrift.  This  was  a  good  jirejiaration 
for  what  was  to  follow.  Not  without  dilRculty  I  led  my  horse 
to  the  stable,  as  a  great  drift,  five  feet  deep  and  partially  frozen 
over,  had  to  be  waded  through.  Snow-banks,  wave-shaped, 
showed  where  fences  lay.  From  the  level  ground  snow  had 
almost  disajipeared,  but  in  hollows  and  along  ridges,  where  it 
had  drifted,  it  still  remained,  and  did  remain  for  weeks.  Hut 
all  that  I  saw  gave  but  a  fitint  idea  of  what  the  actual  violence 
of  the  storm  itself  h.id  been.  For  several  days  there  had  blown 
a  warm  north-west  wind  ;  the  low  lands  were  sheets  of  water; 
all  streams  were  Hooded  ;  the  snow  had  melted  from  sunny 
slopes,  and  nothing  but  the  flattened  and  dishevelled  look 
of  the  long  grass  showed  it  ever  iiad  Iain  there.  But  on 
the  higher  hills  there  was  no  change  ;  all  was  still,  white, 
and  shining. 

I  founcl  my  wife  in  the  house  alone  ;  ail  han  Is  were  out 
on  the  run,  skinning  dead  shee|i  and  dig,'ing  oal  survivors. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  live  ^heep  being  about  fifteen  shillings, 
it  w.is  possible,  by  securing  the  fleec  e  and  the  internal  fat,  to 
realise  about  three  shillings  per  hi-.id  on  those  tlestroyed.  I 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  letter  sent  to  t'hristc  hurch  had  bren 
somewhat  hastily  written.  N'ot  "  thou  ..inds  of  sheep  and 
lambs,"  but  about   five   luindred  sheeji   and   several   hunclrccl 
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l.uiib.'.  wcie  all  that  had  bcLMi  found  at  present.  More  there 
were,  no  ilouljt,  but  how  many,  it  was  impossible  to  say,  till 
sun  aiul  wind  should  bid  the  snow  give  up  its  <lead  ;  and  even 
th'jn  it  would  lake  some  time  to  visit  the  drifts  over  many 
spiare  miles  of  country.  All  we  coul.l  do  at  present  was  to 
set  to  work  on  the  sheep  already  found.  This  we  did,  and 
in  three  days  tlic  stock-yard  and  other  railings  were  well 
tapestried  with  skins.  It  was  air  ig  a  creek  the  dead  slieep 
lay  strewn.  It  appeared  that  during  the  storm  they  had 
drifted  under  its  first  terraces,  and  there  taken  shelter ;  that  the 
snow,  swept  by  the  wind,  h.ad  showered  over  the  edge  and 
gradually  heaped  above  them  ;  and  that  at  last  the  flooding  of 
the  creek  had  completed  the  destruction,  by  drowning  such  as 
were  not  already  smothered.  Skinning  drowned  and  frozen 
sheep  is  not  a  pleasant  task,  especially  when  standing  knee- 
deep  in  a  slush  of  snow  and  water.  By  evening-time  the  feet 
were  numb  and  the  fingers  stiff  and  dead.  This,  however, 
soon  yielded  to  dry  clothes  and  brandy  and  water ;  and  sitting 
round  a  fire  made  of  the  choppe<Tup  fragments  of  some  very 
neat  pigsties  not  long  ago  put  up,  we  recounted  our  mutual 
experiences  of  the  storm. 

Accoriling  to  the  narrative  given  1)y  my  wife,  it  began  to 

rain  soon  after  H and  I  left,  and  at  bed-time  (ten  p.m.)  on 

that  day  it  was  pouring.  Rain  strikes  the  low  shingle  roof  of  a 
New  Zealand  sheep-farmer's  house  like  falling  shot.  The  least 
drop  is  heard,  and  this  keeps  one  informed  as  to  the  state  of 
the  weather:  waking  at  night,  one  lias  only  to  listen  if  it  is 
raining.  On  this  first  night  the  storm,  having  rattled  away  at 
the  roof,  seemed  to  subside  after  a  (cw  hours  ;  but  it  was  a 
treacherous  quiet,  and  in  the  morning  there  was  a  white  world. 
Sheep,  on  the  ajjproach  of  bad  weather,  invariably  seek  the  low 
grounds  ;  at  other  timci  they  generally  clind)  the  ridges  of  the 
hills  towards  evening,  and  there  canip  for  the  night.  On  the  Hat 
ground  near  the  house  abutted  two  or  three  spurs  leading  from 
the  ranges.  All  Monday,  with  much  bleating,  never-ending 
processions  of  sheep  and  lambs  were  defiling  down  these, 
and  dispersing  over  the  low  country.     No  one  who  has  never 


'  seen  a  large  tlock  of  ewes  and  lambs  can  im.igiue  the  noise  of 

'■  ble.itinir   which  several   thnu-..inds  of  these  m.dvc   wlu-u   they 
I  .  .....  .  .     . 

j  are  tr.ivelling,  and  ordm.irily  liiis  chorus  is  music  in   the  e.irs 

of  a  slieep-fariiier.      It  spe.LLs  to  him  of  his  iic\t  year's  sales, 

'  which    arc    to    pay  off  th.it     nillsione   of  a  ninrtg.igc,   who.se 

annual  interest  of  twelve  and  ,i  '.,df  per  cent,  has  so  long  bound 

him  to  the  ground. 

The  cries  of  tlie  descemling  slieep  ,uid   l.inibs   were  loud 

all  Monday,   but   by  the  middle  of  Tucsd.iy  a   <lrad  silence 

fell  over  all  the  hills.      It  was  to  be  hoped  the   shci'p  were 

s.ifcly  sheltereil  somewhere.     The  snow  was  now  a  foot  deep, 

still    falling   so  thickly   that  the  dense  mass  of  sailing  ll.ikes 

obscured  all  beyond   a  distance  of  fifty  yards.     On  Tuesday 

afternoon  the  man   struggled  over  on  horseback  to   1 1 '.s 

house,  and  brought  back  a   little  mutton,  all  that  was  there. 

It  may  be  easy  enough  in  Kngland  to  kee[)  the  turnpike  road, 

eve.i  through  snow  falling  and   lying  a   foot  deep,  but    hero 

it   was    another   matter.      The   road,    never   anything    but   a 

faintly-marked  track,  was  now  absolulely  no  ro.id  at  all,  but 

a  series  of  concealed   creeks   and   pitfalls.      'I  here  were   no 

guiding  fences,  and  all  landmarks  might  as  well  have  been  a 

tliousand  miles  olT,  so  dense  was  the  snow-fog  ;  however,  the 

man  returned  safely  about  dusk.     Had  the  storm  now  ceased, 

all  would  have  been  well.     I'erhaps  once  in  two  years  we  have 

as  much  as  this.      lint  the  worst  of  the   weather  was  yet  to 

come.     On  Wednesday  morning  filling  of  snow  continued  as 

heavily  as    ever,   with   the    addition  of  a  fierce  and  freezing 

south-west  wind.     Now  began  the  drifting,  and  the  sheep  were 

swallowed  up  wholesale  in  gigantic  drifts.     In  the  course  of 

the  day  every  sheep  on  the  run  (13,000)  must,  I  am  certain, 

have  been  buried  in  snow.     They  were  driven  on  by  the  wind 

till  they  could  plunge  through  it  no  longer.     It  was  too  soft 

to  bear  them,  and,  standing  still,  they  were  heaped  over  in  a 

few  hours.      This  I  state  from  after-knowledge  ;  at  tlie  time, 

nothing  was  known.     It  wis  dangerous  to  stir  fifty  yards  from 

the  house,  and  all  concerning  tlie  sheej)  was  only  too  correct 

conjecture. 
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During  a  roving  and  adventurous  life.  I  found  myself,  some 
jears  ago,  a  wanderer  on  Chinese  soil.  In  the  imjnth  of 
0<.tober,  1862,  it  was  my  lot  to  visit  the  famous  city  of  Soo- 
chow,  in  the  he.art  of  the  silk-producing  districts,  of  which, 
indeed,  it  wa»  the  great  nietro|)olis  and  capital.  1  say  Uhu, 
for,  alas  !  its  glories  have  long  since  departed.  The  dogs  of 
war — of  f  ivil  war — have  been  let  loose  upon  it.  No  more 
do  votaries  <f  pleasure  llcick  from  the  uttermost  bounds  of 
the  vast  "  celestial "  empire  to  revel  in  its  gaiety,  festivity, 
and  luxuriousness :  No  more  do  native  bards  sing  its  praises 
in  ecstatic  verse  The  once  ceaseless  hum  of  amusement  — 
the  noise  of  coiiiitletw  theatres  and  sinj^songs,  or  tea-houses, 
where  visitors  were  treated  lo  music  (that  is  to  say,  what 
the  t'hinese  call  such),  have  given  place  to  the  loud  clang, 
hammer,  and  din  of  a  huge  arsc?id, 

Shanghai-  the  largest  sea-port   town   in   the  province  of 


Kiang-su,  as  also  the  most  im|)ortant  of  the  "  fealy-ports " 
at  which  foreigners  are  allowed  to  trade  and  to  establish 
themselves — lies  some  fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wong-po,  a  good -sized  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the 
embouchure  of  the  mighty  Yang-tsze-Kiang,  that  greatest  of 
all  China's  great  rivers,  in  latitude  .-51°  X.,  longitude  122"'  K. 

Early  one  bright  and  mellow  morn,  while  the  crisp  hoar- 
frost was  still  lingering  on  the  ground,  just  as  the  bells  of 
the  numerous  i-'airopean  ships  which  throng  the  Shanghai 
anchorage,  .is  they  struck  the  hour  of  six,  were  ringing  their 
melodious  music  over  the  waters,  I  and  my  dear  old  chum. 
Jack  Esmond — iie  of  the  laughing  blue  eyes,  the  tawny  beard 
and  locks,  and  the  stalw.irt  frame — might  have  been  seen 
striding  across  the  hiiii.l,  fi)liowecl  by  my  trusty  boy.  .A-ling, 
and  a  couple  of  coolies  well  loaded  with  our  travelling  para- 
phernalia. 


So 
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rrorewling  to  the  K-lio  wluirl",  wc  li.iiK-il  our  lioat  to  romc 
alongsido 

"Ningpo  Siiiii.  .1  liroii/cil  .imi  lir.iwnv  native  >>(  the 
town  that  gave  the  prefix  to  his  Britannic  cognomen  started 
up  with  his  crew  of  amc  iVom  their  terrii)ly  confined  little 
sleeping-hole  bonenth  tkw.'  detkc!  lore  part  of  his  craft,  and. 
sulkily  nililiiu'T  liis  eve's,  cried  - 

"Hi-ya'  inaster.  What  for  want(  hee  walk^c  loo  muchee 
early,  ga-l:>  :" 

lake  :i  ll<"k  nf  _  ^e.  tlK  ininicroiis  odier  boatmen  near 
at  hand  nmdc  such  .1  ■  ■niiouMded  din  liy  ro.uing,  all  together, 
ai-  onlv  voiir  trui-  Chinamen  .ai,  such  exclam.ations  as, 
"Hi\a!  (lime  nn  boat,  Nur!"  '•('onie  'long,  ni-ister.  Mi 
sec  you  first!"  "Mi  siiii-/'uii  inoic  liellah,  (a|iliii!'" — that  for 


some  moments  we  ( i>uld  nnl  hear  ourselves  speak.  .\l 
length,  however,  when  these  vociferous  wretches  heard  the 
percmjitory  tones  of  our  orders,  and  saw  thai  Ningpo  Sam 
had  been  engaged  by  ns,  they  disijjpeared  beneath  the 
mat  lovers  of  their  boats  as  suddenly  as  they  had  arisen, 
and  left  ns  to  embark  in  peare. 

'Ilie  .Shanghai  siin-piDi  (literally,  '■three  iilanks")  is  i|uitc 
a  local  and  peculiar  institution.  In  shape  and  form  it  re 
sembles  nothing  in  the  world  but  haif  a  walnut  shell ;  so 
as  a  model  of  marine  architecture,  it  is  unique,  to  say  the 
least.  The  |ininted  end  forms  the  bow,  whilst  over  the 
stern,  working  on  a  hard  wood  jmi  which  fits  into  a  hole 
in  its  centre,  projects  the  broadbladed  \iih\  or  oar,  with 
whi(  h    the    little    eiaft    is   ]iropelled.      Working    tliis   on    the 
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.-.crew  |ii:iiii|ili.',  iVoiii  siilu  to  silk',  Niiij,'|n)  Sam  began 
jcuUiiig  tlio  shallow  <:rali  at  a  gooiliy  s|)ccil  out  anumi;  tlio 
shippiiiLC  ill  miil-stix-ain,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
btrong  llood  tide.  Tliu  straiigu  motion — tlio  swaying,  loll 
ing,  heavy  lurching,  and  rocking  from  side  to  side  however, 
caused  by  our  boatman's  exertions,  and  the  round,  keel-le^s 
bottom  of  the  s,vi-f<,in,  would  ha\e  been  anything  but 
agrccalilc  to  novices  in  that  mode  of  tra\elling. 

The  boat  was  gorgeous  in  its  colouring  of  scarlet,  white, 
and  lilue,  and  was,  besiiles,  scru|iulously  clean.  The  fore- 
part was  decked  over  tor  about  five  feel,  tlie  s|)a(  e  bene.uh 
constituting  the  cabin  of  her  crew  ;  ,uid  no  one  can  s.iy 
that  they  rei|uired  too  much  xoom.  the  exact  dimensions 
of  their  crib  being  live  feet  by  foiu',  and  two  and  a  half 
high  I  Abaft  this  little  de<  k  the  boat  was  all  open,  ar.il 
snowy-white   bottom -boards    ran   fore   and   aft.       Tiie  centre 


U|)  to  the  1  il\'.  keeping  .•\en  wilh  the  l>o.it  ,is  it  slowly  ciept 
up  close  inshore  .ig,iin-.l  the  lide. 

Tpon  reaching  the  open  spate  -.ireti  hmg  liom  the  t  ity 
walls  to  the  river's  bank,  ne\er  sh.dl  1  forget  the  heart- 
rending scene  of  horror  that  opened  to  our  \iew.  .\  moment 
before  we  had  been  springing  along  in  all  tiie  joy  of  exuberant 
he.iltli  .uid  spirits,  drinking  in  huge  gulps  of  fresh  unmtry  air, 
and.  gun  on  arm.  full  of  the  sporlsin.m's  .\rdour ;  but  now  1  — 
now  the  horrors  of  ,i  ruthlci^s,  sanguin.ny  war  were  spre.id 
suddetily  before  us. 

A  hideous,  seething  multitude  of  luifirlun.Ue  wretches 
were  spread  grou|)ed  and  huddled  loL;elher  in  every  position 
of  death,  starvation,  and  the  most  lo.itlisome  ilisease.  'I'here 
were  some  thousands  of  these  iioor  mort.ils,  and,  woise  than 
:'l:,  amongst  them,  scattered  here  and  tliere,  were  lying  the 
lieadlcss   and    mutilated    bodies   of   those    remaining    victims 
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was  covered  in  with  a  stout  and  weather-proof  an  hed  mat. 
some  seven  feet  long,  beneath  whi<  h  lack  and  1  were  able 
to  make  ourselves  very  snug  and  comt'brtal)le.  Oin'  guns 
and  rilles  were  slnng  up  to  the  sides  of  the  mat  cover, 
and  our  stores  of  |)rovisions,  &c.,  stowed  comfortably  away 
all  round  our  little  cabin,  upon  the  deck  of  whiih,  the  thwart 
being  unshi|)ped,  we  proceeded  to  s]iread  out  our  rugs,  and 
take  it  easy. 

This  little  craft  was  destined  to  be  our  home  for  several 
weeks,  during  the  whole  of  our  proposed  inland  cruise;  for 
water  communication  exists  througiiout  this  part  of  China. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  that  morning  when  the  tide 
began  to  fail  us,  and  as  the  keen,  invigorating  air  h.ul 
wonderfully  raised  our  appetites,  we  gave  the  word  to  pull 
insiiore,  and  make  fast  to  the  bank  for  chow-chow. 

The  shii)ping  and  forest  of  junk  masts  l\ing  above 
Shanghai  had  long  laded  out  of  sight  astern,  and  \vv  WfW 
now  close  to  the  ciiv  of  Kali-ding,  the  massy  w.ills  of  which, 
breached  in  several  places,  towered  up  above  the  )iiddy-lields 
ahead.  This  city  had  lately  been  mo-.t  unjustitlably  wrestetl 
from  the  Taipings  by  a  combined  Uritish,  Frencli.  an,'  Im- 
perialist force,      .\fier  breakfaM,   I  and   my  comrade  wai!.ed 
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not  yet  ( lea  red  aw.iy.  who  had  been  tortured  and  put  to 
death  liy  the  (ruel  mandarins.  These  people  were  all  living 
peaceably  and  happy  under  the  settled  government  of  the 
Taiping  insurgents,  when  foreign  intervention  came  to  enable 
the  beaten  Imperialists  to  glut  their  savage  propensities 
upon  the  lielpless  and  defenceless  Taiping  peasantry,  after 
the  brave  revolutionary  soldiers  had  been  driven  Iwck  by 
I'airopean  troo]is  and  appliances.  I  dare  not  write  one 
tithe  of  the  fearful  tales  1  heard  there  and  in  other  part.s, 
the  revolting  barbarities  attending  the  wholesale  executions 
of  both  men  and  women,  and  the  shocking  treatment  to 
which  the  latter  were  subjected.  Even  young  chiUlren  h.iJ 
not  been  sp.aed.  Having  bev  ome  tired  of  murdering  the 
unfortunate  people,  tile  brutal  h>av(s  now  left  the  survivors  to 
starve  beneath  their  walls.  Within  the  Taiping  territories  the 
walled  cities  contained  the  granaries  for  the  whole  country  ; 
thus,  when  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fmperialists,  and 
the  grain  was  either  retained  or  destroyed  'oy  theitt,  the 
country  people  had  to  starve.  Fleeing  from  the  ruthless 
marauders,  who  were  harrying  their  peaceful  \  itlagcs  with 
fire  and  sword,  they  reached  the  cities,  but  only  to  find 
there  as  wretched  a  fate.     There  was  one  poor  dying  woman, 
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will  a  i|i-.Li|  ( liiM  rcsiini;  ML;lill^t  licr,  just  as  Iu.t  ixnverlcss 
aniH  lii'l  lit  it  sink  rniiii  Ikt  liosoiii,  :\w\  with  othcTS  round 
li'.r  yi:t  ali\c',  wlinsu  inulo  bill  tcrriMy  iiniilorin^  H-^/<-%  whose 
h'llldw,  nl.iiin,;,  s|n'(lr,i!  cyc-s,  hiiint  mo  yut.  \Vc  ran  ba<:k 
Id  tin.-  Iiaiik,  (ililaincd  what  food  there  was  cook'-d  in  the 
jriu,  and  IcK.k  it  In  lur.  It  i  aiiie  toe  lite:  she  could  not 
Id  II  h  it  ;  lull  the  children  tore  it  np  like  )>)iing  wolves. 

All  till-  way  Iroiii  Kali  din:;  to  Soo-chow — a  distance  of 
some  eip;lity  (;r  ninety  miles — our  w.iy  led  throii.i;h  an  endless 
an  1  seemiii^'ly  iiili nninable  laliyrinth  of  <  reeks,  canals,  and 
lakes,  in  wliic  h  the  U'oiij;  po  river  became  completely  lost. 
Interse(  till.;  and  croi-sini^  eai  h  other  in  every  direction,  these 
water  lii,:;hways  were  more  numerous  than  the  roads  in 
(''.upland  ;  and  every  little  bit  of  a  hamlet  had  a  means  of 
((iiiimiinication  by  boat,  in  at  least  se\eral  direi  tions.  The 
country  in  this  part  is  j^enerally  llal  and  low  the  hills  and 
rocky  formations  being  lew  and  fir  between— and  the  ground 
is  I  rii  h  alluvial  soil,  at  one  time,  no  doubt,  either  covered  by 
the  sea,  or  forming  part  of  the  delta  of  the  mighty  Vang-tsze- 
Kiaiig ;  most  likely  the  latter,  as  I  r  :r  came  ai toss  any  traces 
of  niaiine  deposit  either  during  this  trip  or  any  other.  Many  of 
tlu-  (  ree'<s  ,iiv  n.ituril  ;  but  so  very  many  are  arlific  iai  that  one 
li.iuses,  liter.illy  ovcrwliel.neil  with  astonishment.  The  ages 
during  which  the;e  c.mal  works  must  have  been  in  operation  ; 
the  myriads  of  labourers  whom  they  must  have  oceiipied  ! 
It  cert.iinly  wouM  be  impossible  to  convey  by  pen  .my  ade- 
c|ii,ile  idea  of  these  t'iiinese  can. lis  ;  of  their  si/.e,  depth,  length, 
and  iiK  alciilable  number.  It  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  one  must 
|)ersoiially  see  to  comprehend.  .And  this  v.ist  system  of  water 
c-ommimii  .ition  extends  throughout  'he  whole  .southern  and 
central  provinces  of  China  ;  being  less  developed  towards 
the  stony  and  sterile  regions  of  (he  north.  At  this  period  it 
would  be  diliuailt  to  distinguisli  many  of  the  natural  creeks  or 
canals  from  those  construe  ted  by  art,  a.id  i'ia'  -rr.ui,  for  time 
and  neglect  have  ruined  the  banks,  overgrown  and  altered 
them  so  th.at  they  have  become  nearly  all  alike  ;  and  even  the 
best  of  the  artificial  works  have  fallen  into  decay.  Kmbank- 
nieiits  have  given  w.iy,  bridges  h.ivc  fallen  in,  ami  dense 
masses  of  dark  r.ank  jungle  cover  over  with  a  shadowy — and, 
in  many  places,  impi^n.trable — canopy  the  silently  flowing, 
and  someiiines  motionless,  waters  beneath.  ICvery thing  in 
the  way  of  ancient  buildings,  works  of  art,  or  constructions  of 
public  utility,  is  fist  falling  into  utter  ruin  in  "the  Flowery 
Middle  Kingdoai."  .Since  the  era  of  the  present  usurping 
Tartar  dynasty,  nothing  has  been  restored,  nothing  has  been 
preserv.-d,  and  not  one  solitary  public  work  has  been  in- 
augiir.iteil  !  l)iiiing  the  jjeriod  of  their  cdncpiest  of  China  the 
Tartars  were  simply  destroyers  ;  and  sini  e  then,  during  the 
l)resent  and  previous  centuries,  they  have  done  nothing  but 
jirey  upon  the  rich  em|)ire  lying  prostrate  at  their  mercy.  To 
this  day  they  govern  the  (ountry  by  armed  force,  and  retain 
possession  of  the  crown  solely  by  llie  support  of  the  Tartar 
troops  of  the  luglit  Ilanners.  No  attempt  at  national  or 
(liipular  govvrnment  has  ever  been  made  by  them  ;  no  trial  to 
gain  the  symi)athies  :.nd  ( onfi;lence  of  the  native  Chinese. 
On  the  contrary,  these  imfortiinate  jieople  are  ground  down 
and  oppressed  by  the  most  sanguinary,  corrupt,  and  gigantic 
tbrm  of  tyranny  on  earth.  No  wonder  China  is  in  a  state  of 
c  hronic  r.bellion  ! 

The  country  through  uhlcli  we  were  passing  hail  been  clothed 
everywlvre  with   liili  crops  of  rii  e  and  oilier  produce  onlv  :i 


year  or  two  before;  but  now  the  devastation  of  war  had 
changed  its  aspect  woehilly.  Fields  of  gr.iin,  rotting  and 
iingatherecl,  trampled  into  mud  by  passing  armies,  or  t'lred  by 
wantonly  cruel  Imperialist  soldiery,  extended  all  around. 
Scarcely  a  soul  could  be  seen  upon  the  shore,  and  numerous 
decaying  bodies  lying  all  about  the  broken-down  and  blai  keiied 
villages  told  the  reason  why. 

On  the  fourth  morning  of  our  journey  frim  Shanghai  we 
entered  the  silk  distrii  Is,  and  tlien,  fir  as  tlie  eye  c  ould  reac  h, 
extended  vast  mulberry  plantations,  of  the  white  species. 
Something  like  two  hundred  square  miles  of  ground  in  this 
part  of  China  contain  nothing  but  these  mulberry  gardens. 
The  trees  are  carehilly  ])runed  down  to  an  average  height  of 
six  to  eight  feet,  and  are  heavily  manured.  This  territory  we 
found  in  a  better  ccmdition  than  that  adjoining,  for  it  was  still 
under  Taiping  rule,  and  had  not  yet  been  desolated. 

Shortly  after  noon  \vc  came  upon  the  Grand  Canal,  at  the 
sjjot  where  it  llows  near  to  the  eastern  gate  of  Soo-ehow,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  handsome  U'oodimg-jao,  or  "  Five  Dragon 
Bridge." 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  Great  Wall  of  Clina  :  many 
of  the  most  persistent  stay-at-homes  can  no  doubt  tell  us  all 
about  it ;  but  1  should  like  to  know  why  that  eighth  wonder 
of  th.e  world — the  Grand  Canal  of  Chin.a — is  never  heard  of 
No  people  but  the  industrious,  orderly,  and  indomitablv  perse- 
vering "Celestials"  could  have  designed  and  executed  so  truly 
wondrous  and  gigantic  a  work,  as  the  Great  Wall.  How  singu- 
larly grotesque  is  the  idea  of  building  a  wall  as  a  frontier 
line  over  1,200  miles  of  country,  to  jirevent  invasion  I  Fancy, 
then,  its  exec  iition  in  one  reign,  and  its  present  existenc:e — 
perfect,  in  most  places — as  a  huge-built  rampart  fifty  feet  high 
and  twenty-five  feet  broad  on  the  summit,  throughout  that  vast 
length  !  lint  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  that  other  mighty 
work,  originating  in  a  motive  almost  equally  grote-scpie,  1  mean 
the  Grand  (Janal  of  China. 

.More  than  six  hundred  years  ago,  during  the  reign  of 
the  mighty  Kiiblai  Khan,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Mongol 
dyna' './,  great  fleets  of  i)irates  and  rebels  infested  the  coasts 
of  China,  and,  by  preying  ujion  the  convoys  of  grain-junks 
periodically  carrying  the  produce  of  the  south  to  the  sterile 
northern  jirovinces,  not  only  often  caused  famine  amongst  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  but  .seriously  affected 
the  new  capital,  Pekin,  itself  In  aildition  to  this,  the  stormy 
weather  on  the  wild  sea-c-oast  annually  caused  great  havoc 
.among  the  unwieldly  and  heavily-laden  grain-vessels,  as  well 
as  a  he.ivy  loss  of  life  amongst  the  mariners  of  the  jieriod. 
Now,  then,  see  the  working  of  the  (Chinese  inind  I  Kublai 
Kli.in,  or  his  ministers,  thought  how  advantageous  it  would  be 
to  have  an  inl.ind  canal,  or  water  cominunication,  by  which  the 
numerous  and  important  grain-lleets  might  be  able  to  sail  from 
the  south  to  the  north  in  jierfect  s.afety  from  the  rebels, 
pirates,  and  tempests  of  the  rugged  coast  I  Well,  the  most 
astonishing  thing  is  that  tliis  uneciualled  idea  was  not  only 
conceived  but  executed.  The  Sue/  Canal  seems  now  the 
wonder  of  the  cl.iy ;  but  what  comparison  does  it  bear  to  the 
Chinese  Grand  Canal?  This  astounding  work  of  the  great 
.Mongol  emperor,  although  aided  by  the  great  rivers,  is  artil'icial 
during  a  length  of  at  least  650  miles !  Originally,  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  great  distance,  its  banks  were  built 
of  marble,  whilst  the  canal  itself  iiossessed  an  average  width 
of  more  than  100  feet,  with  a  deiilli  of  not  less  than  25  feet  I 
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Sim  e  till.'  romiucs'  of  Cliina  liy  the  prosont  M.iin  liii-'l'.irl.ir 
dynasty,  tliis  magniruxnt  work  lias  botii  sailly  lu'glcc  toil,  ami 
at  few  places  are  its  marble  sides  ami  lund:.omc  bridges  left 
reiiiaiiiint;.  At  Hang-rliow,  the  lapital  <ity  of  the  Che-kianjj 
province,  in  buitiide  30"  30' N.,  and  luniiiliide  121"  V..,  the 
canal  starts  from  the  waters  of  the  I  Ian:;  (how  bay.  l!endin_^' 
and  <  onforminn  to  the  features  of  the  country,  not  the  lea-.l  of 
the  \ast  diUkiillies  it  was  inado  to  sirnioiint  was  the  crossing 
of  the  mighty  Yellow  River  and  the  Vang-ts/e-kiang.  two  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  the  wodd,  and  where  a  most  elaborate 
system  of  locks  and  llood-g.itcs  hail  to  be  creited.  Away 
north  to  the  city  of  Lin-lsin;,  in  latitude  3S"  \.,  and  loiigi- 
tuile  117"  E.,  trends  this  mighty  work;  and  here  it  joins  a 
braucli  of  the  I'ei-ho  river,  which  <onnects  it  directly  with 
the  capital,  Pekin,  by  a  section  of  some  150  miles.  At 
fre(|uent  intervals  throughout  its  length  the  canal  is  no 
longer  navigable.  At  the  four  jioints  where  it  interse<'ts 
the  two  great  rivers,  it  has  become  completely  <  hoked  up 
and  destroyed.  At  other  ])laces  the  sluices  li.ave  lo"g 
.since  been  neglected  ;  embankments  have  given  way,  and 
the  country  has  been  flooded — for  many  rivers,  stre.nnS,  lakes, 
and  (reeks  supply  its  course  with  water,  liesides  tliis,  during 
the  late  <'ivil  war,  many  of  the  then  remaining  bridges  were 
broken  down  for  strategical  jjurjioses,  and  tlie  tf3n's  now 
blocks  U])  the  channel.  Natural  causes  have  been  long  at 
work  elsewliere,  and,  wherever  a  (lowing  stream  cros.ses  the 
canal,  there  the  silling-up  pro(  ess  has  assisted  to  destroy  what 
I  cannot  but  consider  the  greatest  mechanical  work  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

Turning  out  of  the  Grand  Canal,  we  euiered  the  city 
creek  or  moat,  forty  feet  wide,  flowing  completely  round  the 
ina.ssive,  time-worn  walls,  which,  at  a  height  of  forty-five  feet, 
with  a  breadth  of  twenty  on  the  top,  are  at  least  fifteen  miles 
in  circumference.  Hut  a  small  portion  of  the  ground  within 
this  enclosure  now  contained  tlie  buildings  of  the  city.  At 
its  capture  by  the  Taipings  it  had  been  set  on  fire  when 
al)andoned  by  the  enemy,  and  the  captors  had  subseiiuently 
utterly  demolished  all  public  jilaces  and  yii-inuiis  ever  per- 
taining to  the  justly-abhorre.l  Tartar  government,  as  well  as 
all  the  once  gorgeous  and  multitudinous  lluddhist  and  other 
heathen  temples. 

Leaving  "  Ningpo  .S.im  "  and  his  mate  to  take  it  easy — 
recruit  their  weary  frames,  or  t.ike  observations  of  the,  to  them, 
formidable  and  avenging  reliels — Jack,  my  boy,  and  I,  landing 
at  the  Ivist  Gate,  were  permitted  to  pass  through,  on  showing 
my  passport,  and  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  my  old  frientl  the 
Mo-wong— the  prince  or  chief  in  command  of  the  city — who 
gave  us  comfortable  (piarters,  and  |)ermis-,ion  to  ramble  about 
at  pleasure,  Jack  having  joineil  me  in  order  to  see  something 
of  the  Taipings. 

Strolling  about  one  evening  we  fell  in  witli  a  street 
exhibition  of  great  popularity,  a  Chinese  edition  of  Punch 
and  Judy.  To  this  we  were  attracted  by  the  tmrestrained 
merriment  of  the  audience,  whose  screams  of  laughter,  from 
botli  old  an(.'  young,  proved  no  less  infectious  than  exag- 
gerated. It  does  not  take  much  to  amuse  a  Chinaman. 
We  found  that  the  show  consisted  of  a  m.m  whose  upper 
works  were  somehow  converted  into  the  Punch  and  |udy 
institution  ,)  l,i  C/iiiiois.  Instead  of  stufTed  figures  and  an 
open  stage,  the  performer  used  comical  shadows  upon  a 
transparent   screen.       He  made  these  dark   little   figures   go 


through  all  sorts  of  singul.ir  and  anmsing  anll(S,  but  //.'.v  ho 
did  it,  and  what  were  the  mcch.ini(  al  .ippli.iiii  is  he  used, 
deponent  s.iyeth  not;  for  the  fellow,  \\\w\\  .ipplicd  1.1  lur 
information,  proved  very  rcli(  cut,  and  .seemed  ralhcr  (h>po-,cd 
to  f.ivour  a  belief  in  the  m.igli  .d. 

Piles  of  bricks  and  helps  of  ruins  were  the  prcv.iiling 
features  of  tile  once  m.ignilji  cut  Soo  (  how,  though  in  the  p.irt 
of  the  city  left  standing,  very  handsome  and  well  built  jialaces 
were  being  erected  for  the  Taiping  (  hiefs,  as  well  as  (  hurc  lies 
and  barra(  ks  fjr  the  trii.i]is.  The  followers  of  thi.  i\li,i- 
ordinary  movement  seemed,  to  all  inients  and  purposes,  a 
new  and  very  enlightened  cl.iss.  All  of  them  appc.ired  full 
01  energy,  ardour,  and  enthusi.isnt  for  their  cause  ;  and  no 
resjmbkuK  e  whatever  could  be  seen  between  ihcni  and 
their  ( (luntrymen  under  the  incubus  of  T.irlar  rule,  who.i.' 
ch.iracter  seems  perverted,  whose  aspir.itions  seem  dcslro)ed, 
and  whose  intellectual  powers  seem  suppressed.  Hut  with 
these  jieople  one  <U)uld  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
air  of  freedom,  of  high  religious  entluisi.ism,  and  of  m.irli.d 
independence  they  displayed.  The  idol.ilry,  the  ignor.uit 
and  besotted  exclusiveness  in  wliich  their  ((unpatriots  had 
alw,:ys  fortified  themselves  against  modern  civilis.ition,  were 
etpially  done  away  with,  Christianity  was  accepted  ;  they 
threw  open  their  whol:  territory  to  I'.urop.'ans,  and  wel- 
comed them  as  brotliers.  What  a  contrast  to  the  wrel(  lied, 
I  stubborn,  treacherous,  determinedly  nnfrienclly  and  exclusive 
lmi)erialists,  who  close  their  country  to  us  except  where  we 
compel  them  by  arms  to  make  concessions;  who  li.ili:  us 
I  mortally,  because  they  despise  us  as  inferiors,  and  yet  (Irc.id 
the  effect  of  our  intercourse  witli  the  oppressed  people  ;  and 
who,  with  unyielding  bigotry,  term  lis  "outer  b.irb.irians  "  and 
"foreign  devils,"  and  try  to  treat  us  as  such  ! 

Instead  of  shaving  the  head  and  wearing  a  pigtail— the 
badge  of  slavery  and  subjection  imposed  by  the  Tartar 
usurpers— the  Taipings  wore  the  whole  of  llieir  long  black 
tresses  iim  ut,  plaited  into  a  thick  tail  with  cords  of  scarlet 
silk,  and  then  wound  round  the  head  like  a  natural  turban  ; 
and  it  would  have  be(;n  impossible  to  have  imagined  a  more 
effective  head-dress,  shading  their  sparkling  black  eyes  and 
swarthy,  animated  features.  Immensely  wide  petticoat  trousers, 
with  a  preponder.mee  towar  !s  scarlet  j.ickels  and  hoods, 
seemed  the  general  style  of  the  soldiers'  dress  ;  and  this,  also, 
made  them  look  (|uite  dilTerent  from  the  Imperi.dists.  lUittons, 
knobs,  'I'artar  hats,  mandarin  boots,  and  every  anidc  of 
Tartar  style  in  wearing  apparel  was  most  jealously  excluded. 
The  higher  chieftains  and  princes  alone  wore  yellow,  the 
Imperial  colour.  Strict  order  and  rigid  discipline  pervaded 
the  Taiping  population.  In  their  habits  and  modes  of  life, 
they  had  effected  the  following  alterations  and  ennobling 
improvements  upon  the  old  barbarous  regime  :  — 'i'hey  m.Trried 
but  one  wife ;  the  slavery,  the  buying  and  selling  of  women 
was  abolished  from  among  them,  also  the  cruel  and  frightful 
custom  of  cramping  tlie  poor  wretches'  feet.  Drunkenness 
and  immor.dity  were  rigorously  punished  and  i)re\ented. 
Opium-smoking  was  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  the  absurd  tail- 
wearing  shaven-headed  badge  of  slavery  abandoned.  Their 
religious  reform  lias  been  referred  to,  and  the  improvement 
in  their  civil  and  iioliti'cal  code  w.is  no  less  extensive  and 
commendable. 

After  spending  a  very  ]ileasant  week  at  Soochow,  wo 
unfeelingly  aroused  "Ningpo  Sam"  fron'  the  iM.\-  far  nicnir  nmX 
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n|iium  |ji|MS  hi'  liiil  licuii  enjoying,  stowed  o\irsflve.s  away  in    holding  some  sort  of  a  consultation  in  wliidi  v.c  \\\w  ron- 

liis  link-  cMl'l,  and  set  oiil  on  our  return  to  Sliangliai,  |  cerned.      Scarcely  hail  we  passed  liy  when  iliey  ran  on  Imard 

All  went  well  with  ns,  and  no  iioleworlliy  incident  occurred     their  boat,  and  the  next  moment  it  was  (asl  oft  fmin  the  hank, 


until  we  hid  iPincrcdrd  al.out  half  way  back  ;  but  then,  one 
afternoon,  we  fell  In  «uh  a  r/ii'/',  or  houseboat,  u[ion  a  lonely 
little  creek  by  whi(  h  our  watermen  hail  hojicd  to  (  ut  off  a  few 


following  in  our  wake.  An  elderly,  respectable-looking;,  jielly 
mandarin  official  now  made  his  aii|)earan(e.  and,  bawling  after 
us.  began  a  conversation  with  my  boy  A-liui;. 
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miles.  A  mandarin  ;nin-boal  was  lying  alongside  this  craft, 
and,  as  we  approached,  it  was  evident  that  a  furious  dispute 
was  taking  ])lace  between  the  crews.  ]ioth  vessels  were  fast 
to  the  bank,  and,  as  we  came  f.iirly  abreast  of  tiiem,  three 
young  girls  were  oiieneil  oat  to  our  \  iew,  seated  close  by  upon 
the  shore.  Tliey  were  not  only  young,  but  very  good-looking; 
and,  moreover,  particularly  attracted  our  attention  because 
they  were  dressed  in  the  'iartar  costume,  and  were  evidently 
of  that  nation. 

These  young  ladies  seemed  cvi  iled  at  our  sudden  ajipcar- 
ancc,  although  they  did  not  a|i|)car  to  be  afraid.  Looking 
towards  us,    they   began   talking    together,   and,   .ipparcntly, 


'J'elhng  "Ningpo  Sam"  Ir.  cease  sculling,  the  c//i'/>  (ame 
alongside,  and,  wliilst  the  three  gids  kept  their  bright  black 
cyes  fixed  upon  our  AnglaSaxon  physiognomies  with  a  half 
fearful,  halftrustful  sort  of  exiiression,  A-ling  inteiiueted  their 
spokesman's  tale  to  this  efl'ect  :  they  were  the  daughters  of  a 
'I'artar  olVicer  who  had  lately  fallen  during  a  'J'aipiiig  attack 
upon  the  small  city  of  Cha-poo,  of  wliicli  lie  had  been 
governor.  Keinforcemcnts  had  been  sent  from  K.ilMliui,'.  iiniler 
command  of  the  officer  in  the  gunboat,  .T.nd  tliis  indi\idual  had 
followed  tiiem  from  Cha-poo.  in  order  to  |irevenl  llieiii  fulfilling 
their  intention  of  joining  their  relatives  at  .s^hangh.ii,  by  ti)  ini;  to 
compel  them  to  accompany  him  to  liis  chief  at  Kah-ding.    The 
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old  servitor  sail  I  thf  in.iml.irm'.-;  rh.ir.Ktir  w.is  wull  known,  aiiil  lil.uk  sui  f.K  c  of  ilu-  silent  Like,  .is  tlu'  n.U'^  wcir  noisi'it 

that  if  his  young  mistresses  once  cnlcicil  the  <  ity  they  wouM  iiseil  to  nrge  the  intrmlers  .sie.illhily  .ilon-.     (Jiiirily   .iron 

lie  jilaceil  in  his  harem.      lie  concindeil  liy  s.iying  that  llie  the  rest  of  our  people,   1  gave  "  Ningpo  S\ni"  mv  nlle, 

ladies  begged   we   would   affonl   them   the   protection   of  our  armed   his  mate  with  my  fowling-piece,   then,  ic\oher  in  h, 

eompany  to  Shanghai,  as  they  had  beeti  told  that  foreigners  aw.iited  the  suspicious  vessel's  ,i(  tion. 
bchaveil  well  to  women.  .Slowly  and  silently  she  stole  upon  us,  until  \\i'  pl.iinly 

.■\t  night  the  two  boats  were  moored  out  tow.irds  the  centre  tinguished  the  gunbo.it  of  the  .tlteruoon.     Siill  .nid  tre.u  hei 

of  a  sm.ill  like,  and  close  together.     1  and  Jack  were  old  cini-  on  they  came;   and  we  saw  eight  or  ten  men    si. Hiding 

paigners,  and  knew  Chinese  i  haracter  to)  well,  not  to  make  musket  in  hand. 

everything  ready  and  keej)  a  stric  t  w.iti-h  cluring  the  hours  of  "  Let  every  one  pick  out  liis  man,"  I   whispered,  "and 

darkness.      It  was  well  for  us  th.it   we  did  so.      Having  taken  direi  tly  I  give  the  word." 
the  fust  w.itch,  I  turned  in  at  midnight,  being  relieved  by  my  'Ihe  gunboat  li.id  now  come  within  half  a  do.'en  yards, 
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friend.  Rolled  well  up  in  my  wv^,.  I  w.is  just  falling  asleep. 
when  I  felt  a  vigorous  tug,  and  heard  Jack  forcibly  whisper — 

'•  Jump  up,  old  fellow  :  jump  up  !     They're  upon  u^  I  " 

.\t  the  same  time  he  dragj;ed  the  clotliing  off  Ading,  and 
that  aljrt  young  .\slatie  immediately  look  down  tlu  double- 
b.irrel  (carefully  loaded  with  heavy  charges  of  buck-shot),  which 
had  been  reserved  for  him. 

"  Here  I  r,ook  here  !"  whis])cred  Jack,  who.  rille  in  hand, 
w,as  peering  from  beneath  a  corner  of  our  mat  awning  into  the 
surrounding  darkness. 

Gazing  in  the  direction  indicated,  I  plainly  saw  the  long 
black  shadow  of  a  boat,  apparently  motionless,  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  thirty  yards,  looming  through  the  darkncs.s  of  the  still 
night.  A  few  moments'  dose  scrutiny  convinced  mc  that  the 
strange  craft  was  slowly  moving  towards  us;  ami  now  and  then 
we  could  see  the  phospliorescent  sparkle  breaking  the  smooth 


whilst  some  of  her  <  rew  silently  urged  her  forwanl  \vith  their 
oars,  the  others,  standing  up.  ]r)inte(l  their  weapons  ii])on 
our  mat  cabin.  It  was  now  plain  that  they  intended  to 
murder  ns  in  our  slee|).  Another  moment  and  their  ball-; 
would  have  riddled  our  frail  pirotection  and  those  beneath 
it  through  and  through,  when  1  roared  the  word  to  ''  lire  !" 
just  as  Jack  cried — 

"  Leave  the  man  in  the  bow  to  me  I" 

There  was  a  yell  of  wild  alarm,  a  few  moans  of  agonv,  and 
a  few  startled,  ineffectual  shots  from  the  gunboat  ;  whilst,  by 
the  flash  of  our  vollev,  the  gaunt,  ill-favoured  officer  of  the 
mandarin  was  recognised  \\\  the  tall  man  in  the  bow,  ])icked 
out  by  Jack,  as  he  fell  into  the  water  with  a  bullet  through 
his  body. 

.\t  dusk  the  following  clav  we  safely  reached  Shanghai,  and 
took  the  damsels  to  their  friends  in  the  C'hinese  c  itv. 
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The  R'-gioiis  of  the  Cazcnibc,  ami  Dr.  Livingstone's  Recent  Explorations. — //. 
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TllK  country  of  tin"  Ca/cmbo— tli.it  liitlicrto  uncxiilorcd  por- 
tion of  the  ( onlincnt  of  .Afrii  .i,  whii  li  li.is  become  the  t'lekl  of 
the  ai'luevenKnts  of  the  adventurous  Scottish  traveller  who  at 
the  present  moment  so  nuich  occupies  the  public  mind — is 
inhabited  by  a  negro  people  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
IJa-l.onda  or  lUl.unda.  Of  this  compouml  word  the  latter 
])ortion  alone  is  the  designation  of  the  country  ;  the  jirefix 
Jut — whi(  h  correspomls  to  the  .'^uaheli  U'a  and  the  C'huana 
/)'/ — being  adde<l  to  signify  the  i)eoi)le,  as  has  already  been 
explained  ;*  so  that  Il.i-Londa  means  the  inh.ibitants  of  Londa. 
In  fact.  Dr.  l-ivi:igstone  expressly  states,  in  i)age  306  of  his 
"  .Missionary  TravLls."  that  "  the  people  of  Ca/embe  are  I!a- 
Londa  or  l!a-Loi,  and  the  coimiry  has  been  termed  Londa, 
Lunda,  or  Loi  by  the  I'ortuguese."  Londa  or  Lunda  is,  how- 
ever, no  proper  name,  appHcaljIe,  in  an  ethnological,  political, 
or  territorial  sense,  to  the  regions  in  (juestion.  but  is  simply  an 
expression  descriptive  of  the  physic.d  ch.iracter  of  the  same  ; 
the  term  being  applied  by  the  native  traders  who  tlwell  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  I'-ituguese  colonies  of  Loanda  and  Ben- 
guela  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  their  e.xan  pie  by 
the  I'ortuguese  themselves,  to  the  extensive  regions,  in  gre.tt 
])art  desert  and  uninhabited,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Moluva 
or  Molua,  of  which  the  approximate  limits  m.iy,  in  general 
terms,  be  placed  between  the  5th  and  12th  parallels  of  S. 
latitude,  and  the  20th  and  30th  meridians  of  E.  longitude. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  this<  oimtry  of  Moluva,  whence 
it  has  derived  if-'  appellation  of  "  Lunda,"  must  mainly  be 
attributable  to  the  inundations  to  which  it  is  periodically  sub- 
jected from  tne  waters  of  the  mimerous  head-streams  of  the 
Nile  by  which  it  is  traversed;  which  inundations — though  under 
p-oper  management  they  might  become  the  means  of  extreme 
productiveness  —actually  render  large  tracts  of  country  not  only 
unhealthy  but  ai)solutely  uninh.d)itable.  The  iiati'-c  traders  of 
the  adjoining  co  intries,  who  cross  this  "  Lunda,"  cescribe  it  to 
the  Portuguese  as  impassable  for  Europeans  ;  and  Dr.  Living- 
stone, when  menti  )ning,  in  his  recent  letter  to  Lord  Jlarendon, 
that  after  his  forty  ('ays'  stay  u*  Ca/^enibe  he  was  goi'ig  north  for 
Ujiji,  says  that  when  he  got  within  thirteen  da;,s  of  Tangan- 
yika he  was  brought  lO  a  stand-still  by  the  s-.;per.-ibundance  of 
water  in  the  country  in  front  ;  but  that  "  a  native  parly  came 
through,  and  described  the  country  .is  inundated  so  as  often 
to  be  thigh  and  waist  deep,  with  dry  sleeping-places  diflicult 
to  find." 

The  kingdom  of  Moliiva,  of  which  the  territories  of  the 
Cazcmbe  nominally  form  a  part,  is  under  the  rule  of  a 
sovereign,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  liis  tith  of 
Mati.imvo,  Muatianfa,  or  Muata-Yanvo,  of  whic  h  term  the  form 
not  less  than  the  signification  is  uncertain.  i)r.  Livingstone 
st.ites,  in  i)age  317  of  his  "  Missionary  Travels,"  that  Matiamvo 
is  the  hereditary  title,  Miuitii  signifying  "  Lord  "  or  "  l^'hief" 
Mr.  Cooley  says  +  that  "  the  sec  ond  word  of  the  royal  title, 
Muata\'anvo  or  Yambo,  is  a  substantive  with  the  jjrefixed 
particle  /<;  or  jv7,  answering  to  our  (/"  -therefore  Mu.ita-y.i-Xvo. 
13ut  he  does  not,  nor  does  any  one  else,  as  f.ir  as  I  am  aware, 

^  ScL'  pni;e  55,  iui!f.  t   "  liiiKT  .\friL;i  I.aul  Upon,"  p.  47. 


give  the  meaning  of  this  latter  portion  of  the  title.  I  find, 
moreover,  in  the  Rev.  S.  \V.  Koelle's  "  I'olyglotta  .Vfric  ana," 
that  in  what  he  calls  the  Ruiida  language,  s|)oken  by  the 
"  Ruunda  or  Rund.i,  also  called  Miiloa  or  Luonda  "—that  is 
to  say,  the  i)eo])le  of  the  country  of  Moluva  or  Lunda  now 
under  consideration — the  word  moaiilitif  (\n  the  jiUiral  iintiiif), 
signifies  "  king  ; "  and  it  is  added  that  this  nation  is  also  called 
^hintiaf  or  Kings. 

M-ijortiamitto,  who  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  mission  under 
Major  Monteiro  from  the  I'ortuguese  (lovernor  of  the  Rios  de 
Sena  to  the  Court  of  the  Cazembe  in  1831,*  to  which  in  the 
secpiel  I  shall  have  to  refer  more  in  detail,  says  that  tliis  prince 
has  the  title  of  Miia/a,  signifying  "  Lord,"  whence  he  is  known 
as  the  Muata  Cazembe ;  but  that  when  his  courtiers  wish  to 
flatter  him  they  style  him  Mmitiixnfa.  a  designation  that  he 
willingly  receives,  though  the  use  of  it  is  not  at  all  general. 
I'Vom  what  is  thus  said  it  would  seem  th,.t  Mati.imvo,  Mua- 
tianfa, or  Muata- Vaiivo— whether  the  word  be  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  whatever  may  be  its  true  origin,  correct  spelling, 
and  precise  meaning— is  the  title  of  the  su|ireme  ruler  of  the 
empire  or  kingdom  of  Moliiva,  in  like  manner  as  Xc:^us  is 
that  of  the  I'Jnperor  of  I'.tiiiopia  or  .Miyssinia ;  and  that  the 
Muata  Cazcmbe,  who,  like  the  King  of  Slioa,  was,  and  nomi- 
nally still  is,  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  desires  to  be  considered  as 
an  independent  sovereign,  and  so  arrogates  to  himself  the 
appellation  of  his  suzerain. 

.'\s  the  country  of  the  Cazcmbe  forms,  at  least  nominally,  a 
portion  of  the  kingilom  of  Moluva  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Muatianfa,  it  will  be  well,  before  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sjiecial  subject  of  the  former,  to  offer  a  few  rcm.irks 
respecting  the  latter  potentate,  who  is  far  more  unknown  and 
more  mysterious  than  the  Muata  Cazcmbe  himself  .And  it 
is  the  more  advis.iblc  to  do  so,  because  there  exists  .some  con- 
fusion between  the  two  rulers,  who  have  not  only  been  taken 
for  one  another,  but  have  even  been  supposed  to  be  one  and 
the  same  monarch. 

The  Muatianfa  or  Muala-Vanvo  was  first  brought  promi- 
nently to  ]iul)lic  notice  in  Europe  about  forty  years  ago  by 
M.  Douville,  who  gave  out  that  he  h.id  penetrated  into  his 
dominions  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  'I'his  notorious 
individual  jiublisheci  .n  the  year  1832  a  work  in  three  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  "  Voyage  au  Congo  et  dans  I'lnterieur  de 
I'.Vfriciue  Eciuinoxiale,  1828-30,'  in  which  he  gave  a  circum- 
stantial description  of  his  journey  to  Vanvo,  as  he  called  the 
capit.il  of  the  MuaLvYanvo,  of  his  country,  its  inhabitants, 
their  manners  and  customs,  langu.tges,  &c. ;  the  whole  being  so 
cle\erly  done  as  <  om|iletcly  to  deceive  the  learned  world.  His 
production,  wliicli,  though  based  on  information  collected  on 
the  coast,  was  for  the  greater  part  purely  imaginary,  was 
unhesitatingly  accepted  as  genuine,  and  its  author  had  at  once 
accorded  to  him  the  large  gold  med.il  of  the  Societt?  di  Gtfo- 
graphie  of  Paris,  and  was  nominated  x\\\  honorary  member  of 
the  Royal  Cieograplucal  Society  of  London.  Put,  through  the 
critical  acuteness  of  Mr.   W.   1).   Conlcy  in  the  first  instance, 

*  "<)  Mu.Tli  t".ucinl)c."     Lisbon,    1854. 
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nnd  afterwards  from  the  scan  hi ng  invcstig.itioii  of  M.  Kyril-s, 
Secretary  of  tlie  Soc  ietc  de  (iec),^'ral)hie,  the  entirely  fictitious 
character  of  M.  Uoiiville's  narrative  was  indis[)utably  and 
completely  established. 

'I'he  first  European  who  appears  really  to  have  set  foot 
within  the  territories  or  dependencies  of  this  g-oat  African 
potentate  was  a  Hnngarian  of  education  and  ability,  in  the 
service  of  the  I'ortni^nese  Government  of  Dengiiela,  named 
Ladislans  Magyar,  who,  in  the  years  1S50  am'  1851,  penetrated 
from  that  colony  far  into  the  dominions  of  the  Muatianfa,  and 
in  1855  again  visited  the  southern  portion  of  the  same.  He 
wrote  a  narrative  of  his  travels  and  many  years'  residence  in 
Western  Africa,  in  three  vohmies,  the  first  of  which,  containing 
only  a  description  of  the  colony  of  liengiiela,  was  jiublished 
at  Pesth,  in  Hungarian  and  German,  in  the  year  1859.  Its 
author  was  on  the  very  eve  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the 
manuscript  of  his  other  two  volumes  for  publication,  when  he 
mifortunately  died  at  lienguela  on  November  the  I9tli,  1864. 
What  has  become  of  his  valuable  manuscript  I  am  unable  to 
say.  But  several  years  before  his  death  he  sent  to  Dr.  I'eter- 
mann  some  interesting  particulars  respec  ting  the  country  of 
Mohiva,  its  inhabitants  and  their  sovereign,  the  redoubtable 
Muati>anvo,  which  were  published  by  that  geograjjlier  in  his 
"  Mittheilungcn  "  for  18C0,  pages  227 — 235.  From  that  com- 
munication I  will  extract  the  following  description  of  the 
sovereign  of  Mohiva  : — "The  Government  is  monarchical  and 
despotic,  and  is  unfiuestionably  the  most  inhinnan  and  blood- 
thirsty that  ever  was  exercised  over  mankind.  The  prince, 
whose  title  is  Muatiyanvo,  is  the  autocratic  master  of  the  lives 
and  property  of  his  subjects — a  nation  of  bondsmen  who  sigh 
under  his  iron  rod.  The  brutish  obetlience  and  readiness  with 
which,  however,  thi"-  comply  with  the  tyrant's  inhuman  coin- 
mands  is  astonisliing.  With  ])erfect  resignation,  and  often 
without  tiie  least  cause,  they  submit  to  have  their  noses,  ears, 
or  other  jiarts  of  the  body  cut  off,  and  then  to  be  fiayed  alive 
or  beheaded.  'I'he  subjects  have  nori^^l.t  of  appeal  against  the 
absolutely  arbitrary  violence  of  their  bloodthirsty  ruler :  on  the 
contrary,  the  monarch  is  looked  upon  as  a  divine  being,  in 
whose  presence  they  creep  on  all-fours,  having  their  hands 
full  of  earth,  with  which  they  keep  rul)bing  their  breasts  and 
arms,  crying  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Uvurie  !  V'urie  Kalom- 
bo  !  Vurie  !  Muatiyanvo,  vuriel' — 'All  hail!  Hail,  O  God  I 
Hail !  Muatiyanvo,  hail ! '"  • 

Our  countryman.  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  successful  journey 
across  the  continent  of  .Vfrica  in  1854-56,  skirted,  on  tlie  south- 
west, the  territories  or  dependencies  of  this  terrible  potentate. 
The  information  he  there  obtained  resiiecting  the  Matiamvo 
was,  however,  too  imperfect  to  be  of  any  real  value.  But  he 
was  told  by  the  peohle  there  that  the  Cazembe  was  a  vassal 
of  their  sovereign  ;  anil  the  opinion  he  was  led  to  entertain 
respecting  tlie  former  was  that  he  resembled  Schinte  or 
Katema,  two  of  the  Matiamvo's  chiefs  whom  he  visited,  only 
that  he  was  nuu  h  more  powerful.  That  this  is  substantially 
the  case  is  manifest  from  the  history,  based  on  native  informa- 
tion, which  Gamitto  gives  of  the  origin  of  the  Cazembes — 
as  he  says  these  peo])le  style  themselves — and  of  their  prince, 

•  nr.  Livinijslonp,  wlio  hc.int  of  this  form  of  salutntinn,  wliich  he 
writes  "  Ave-ric,"  supposes  it  to  be  of  Christian  origin,  a  contmclion,  in 
(ixcU  ot  .4rY  Afaria,  tlie  form  of  s.-iUttation  amon^  the  Portuguese  liavinf^, 
.ns  he  sufjj^csts,  prolialily  travelled  furllier  than  their  fail!)  !  Ciainitto  s.iys 
that  "  .\verie"  means  "  muilo  obrigailo," 


the  M'lata  Cazembe,  or  Mambo  Cazembe,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Lord  or  Prince  Ca/embe ;  or  simply  the  Ca/embe,  as  he  is 
often  called.* 

That  history  is  to  the  following  effect  : — To  the  niirlh-west 
of  the  country  of  the  Cazembes  there  is  a  gre.u  potent. ilc, 
who  in  the  year  1S08  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Govcriuir 
of  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  in  wliic  h  colony  he  was 
known  by  the  various  titles  of  .Muropue  and  Muata-IIianvo, 
or  Muata-Vambo,  and  as  King  of  the  Mohias.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  this  prince,  who  was  in  commercial  relations  with 
these  Mozungos — that  is  to  say  "  wise  men,"  as  the  nati\es 
style  the  Portuguese,  and  indeed  all  Euroiieans — learned  from 
them  that  there  were  other  Mozungos  of  the  same  nation  in  a 
country  situated  to  the  east  of  his  territories,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  east  coast  of  .Afriia.  The 
king,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  this 
information  and  of  entering  into  relations  with  these  more 
distant  Eun)i>eans,  decided  on  fitting  (>ut  an  expediticn  fiir  that 
purpose,  the  command  of  whicti  he  entrusted  to  one  of  his 
Ki/olos,  or  noliles,  named  Kanyembo,  who  held  the  post  of 
Fumo  Manceva — by  corruption  or  bad  pronunciation  usually 
called  Fumo  .\nceva — whcjse  olfice  it  is  to  take  charge  of  all 
foreign  traders,  to  communicate  to  them  his  master's  com- 
mantls,  and  to  be  res|)onsil)le  to  him  for  their  conduct. 

To  this  chief,  Kanyembo,  wIkj  was  possessed  of  great 
bravery  and  many  excellent  (jualities,  was  at  the  s;mie  time 
committed  the  charge  of  a  son  of  the  sovereign,  who  was 
in  disfavour  with  his  father  on  account  of  his  sanguinary 
disposition  an<l  disorderly  conduit,  and  who  was  jilaced 
under  the  care  of  Kanyembo  with  a  view  to  his  reformation, 
the  latter  being  given  absolute  and  irresponsible  power  over 
the  prince. 

The  exjiedition  advanc.-d  without  impediment  as  far  as  the 
district  where  the  capital  of  the  Cazembe  now  is,  to  whiih 
Gamitto  gives  the  name  of  Lunila;  but  here  they  met  with 
a  vigorous  resistance  froii  the  natives,  and  a  cruel  war  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Kampokcilos,  as  the 
conc]uering  people  were  called — a  name  which  they  retain 
to  this  day.  They  did  not,  however,  advance  any  further,  for 
fear  of  meeting  with  fresh  obstacles,  or,  indeed,  of  experiencing 
a  defeat  and  consecpient  destruction.  Hut  they  there  met  with 
certain  Muizas — natives  of  the  country  beyond  the  river 
Chambeze,  now  occupied  by  the  Muemb.-is — of  whom  Kan- 
yembo incpiired  concerning  the  main  object  of  his  expedition, 
and  from  them  he  learned  that  there  really  were  white  people 
in  the  east  country,  only  that  it  was  a  very  long  way  otT. 

Taking  this  information  into  consideration,  as  likewise 
tiie  great  enmity  which  the  Messiras,  tlu  natives  of  the 
conquered  country,  manifested  towards  the  invaders,  and 
having  discovered  a  conspir.icy  set  on  foot  against  him  by 
the  son  of  the  Muropue,  which  failed  solely  on  account  of 
the  love  and  respect  for  their  le.ider  felt  by  the  Kampokdios, 
who  declared  themselves  in  his  favour,  Kanyembo  deemed 
it  advisable  to  return  to  his  sovereign's  Court,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  the  Murcjpue  accpiainted  with  what  had 
happened,  and  might  explain  to  him  tiie  [)roi)riety  of  ict;'''iing 
possessio;-.  "''  the  .onciuered  regions,  which  lay  half-way  on 
the  road  to  the  .'.astern  Mozun,:;os.  Leaving  his  army  during 
his  absence  under  the  command  of  another  Kilcjlo,  in  whom 
he  could  place  confidence,  and  taking  witli   him  the   prince 

"  "O  Mual.i  Cazembe,"  p.  370,  m/. 
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of  wliuiii  lie  li.ul  tin;  cli;ut;c,  Kaiiycmbo  reached  in  safely  the 
pre.scn<:e  of  the  Miiaiiaiifa,  by  whom  he  was  well  received,  and 
with  whom  ho  had  liule  difficully  in  rendering  nugatory  the 
intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  prince,  his  enemy  ;  and  as  thi; 
result  he  was  scMit  back  with  reinforcements,  and  full  powers  to 
govern  the  countries  he  had  conquered,  and  to  coiuiuer  others, 
taking  care  to  avail  hiniselt  of  every  opportunity  of  correspond- 
ing with  the  whites  of  the  east  coast. 

On  their  return  journey,  on  reaching  the  large  river  Lua- 
h(o — .,p|>arently  the  l.udua,  the  principal  tributary  ol  the 
Kassiivi  on  its  right  or  eastern  bank — which  river  (lamitto  was 
told  is  a  months  journey  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Lunda, 
and  is  only  passable  in  boats,  the  wicked  prince  pnjfited  of 
the  occasion  to  put  into  execution  the  plan  he  had  projected 
of  getting  Kanyenibo  to  embark  with  some  of  the  conspirators, 
who,  when  they  had  reached  a  suitable  place,  should  drown 
him,  and  then  say  the  boat  had  upset.  And  this  he  successfully 
accomplished.  The  Kanipokolos.  who  were  much  grieved 
at  hearing  of  their  chief's  deadi,  refused  to  give  the  traitor 
the  power  he  coveted,  not  less  on  account  of  his  cniel 
disposition  than  because  they  susjiected  him  of  having  been 
the  author  of  the  calamity.  Finding  himself  without  the 
support  he  hatl  looked  for,  the  prince  thought  he  might  attain 
his  end  by  bi'ing  himself  the  bearer  of  the  news  to  his  father  ; 
b\it  the  latter,  perceiving  too  late  the  error  he  had  committed, 
and  exasperated  with  his  son,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Meanwhile  the  Kanipokolos  continued  to  extend  their 
conciuests,  and  had  entirely  subjugateil  the  Messiras,  when 
there  arrived  another  Kilolo,  a  son  of  the  former  one,  and,  like 
him,  named  Kanyenibo,  who  was  sent  by  the  Miiropue  to  take 
the  command.  The  Messiras,  who  had  submitted  and  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  availed  themselves 
of  the  arrival  of  this  new  commander  to  rebel.  This  rendered 
necessary  another  war  for  their  subjugation,  which  was  in  the 
end  eflTected  ;  and  since  then,  says  Gamitto,  no  one  has  e^  '• 
held  any  authority  who  was  not  a  Kampokolo. 

Kanyenibo  IL  was  on  his  death  succeetled  by  his  son, 
who  bore  the  same  name,  which  his  successors  have  continued 
to  bear  in  honour  of  the  first,  whose  memory  is  held  in 
great  veneration.  When  the  third  Kanyenibo  died  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  till  then  had  resided  in  Angola, 
as  the  country  of  the  .Muropue  is  called  in  those  regions 
further  east.  This  chief,  in  addition  to  the  name  of 
Kanyenibo,  wliicli  he  assumed,  retained  likewise  his  previous 
name  (jf  Leke/a  (Lequeza),  by  which  l.e  was  best  known.  The 
Cazembes  hold  his  memory  in  regretful  affection,  on  account 
of  his  valour  and  humanity,  and,  above  all,  his  great  generosity  ; 
and  when  enumerating  his  good  qualities,  they  relate  how 
once,  when  he  was  intoxicated  with  po>vhc—-\  beer  made  from 
fermented  millet,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  certain  herbs, 
being  the  ordinary  beverage  of  the  country— he  ordered  a  man 
to  be  put  to  death  unjustly,  which  order  was,  as  customary, 
immediately  executed ;  but  afterwards,  discovering  the  great 
injustice  he  had  committed,  he  prohibited  the  execution  of 
any  order  given  by  him  when  inebriated,  or  even  when 
drinking,  though  he  might  still  appear  to  be  sober,  and  this 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  per.>on  receiving  such  order. 
.And  it  was  in  conseciuence  of  this  that  the  custom  was 
established  of  not  drinking  pombe  except  at  night.  For  this 
jnirpose  formal  drinking-bouts  were  instituted,  continuing 
from  the  period  of  full-moon  till  the  end  of  the  month,     They 


commenced  an  hour  after  sunset,  or  even  earlier,  and  lasted  two 
hours  or  more.  The  guests  were  at  liberty  to  drink  as  much 
as  they  pleased,  but  whatever  they  drank  they  were  bound 
to  retain,  the  unfortunate  wretch  who  faileil  to  do  so  being 
punished  with  death.  In  the  secpiel,  however,  these  meetings 
were  kept  up  by  Lekcva  only  as  a  matter  of  etiiiuettc,  without 
his  drinking  at  them  ;  for  he  said  that  the  Mambo  (chief)  ought 
always  to  be  ready  to  hear  and  deliberate  lor  himself. 

-Ml  the  successors  of  the  first  Kanyenibo  neglected  no 
o|ipoitunity  of  opening  a  communication  with  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  east  coast,  as  the  Muropue  had  originally 
intended.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  peaceable  jios- 
session  of  their  con<iuesls,  they  exerted  themselves  to  give  a 
regular  form  to  their  administration,  and  to  assume  to  them- 
selves the  government.  Indeed,  Kanyenibo  III.  began  to 
make  himself  independent,  though  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  wanting  in  the  outward  forms  of  vassalage,  and  sending 
to  the  Muropue  tribute  in  the  shape  of  a  present,  until  he 
ended  by  establishing  ft)r  himself  a  court,  with  all  the  offices, 
dignities,  and  formalities  of  that  of  his  sovereign.  Never- 
theless, down  to  the  time  of  Major  Monteiro's  mission,  in 
1831,  the  Muata  Cazembe  had  not  formally  declared  himself 
independent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  still  professed  to  be  a 
vassal  of  the  Miinlime.  The  latter,  on  his  side,  on  account  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  compiered  districts,  as  also  of  the  little 
need  he  had  of  them,  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  virtual 
indeiiendence  of  his  powerful  vassal,  or,  if  lie  did  so,  would 
iU)t  allow  his  dissatisfaction  to  become  apparent. 

The  .Muata  Ca/.embe  Leke/a  was  the  first  Mambo  that 
ever  saw  a  white  man,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Francisco  Jose 
Maria  de  Lacerda  e  Almeida,  (Jovernor  of  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  the  Rios  de  Sena,  on  the  east  coast  of  .\frica, 
who  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Court  of  that  prince  in  the 
year  1798,  by  order  of  the  Government  of  I'ortugal. 

This  accomplished  and  able  man,  by  birth  a  lirazilian, 
received  a  scientific  education  in  I'ortugal,  and,  having  been 
a[)pointed  astronomer-royal,  was  sent  out  to  Brazil  in  1780, 
to  lay  down  the  boundary-line  of  that  colony.  After  his  return 
to  Lisbon,  he  went  out  to  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Africa, 
where  he  became  Governor  of  the  Rios  de  Sena,  the  principal 
object  of  his  appointment  to  that  post  being  this  projected 
expedition  to  the  Cazembe. 

Meanwhile  I.ekeza,  acting  up  to  the  traditions  of  his  house, 
had  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1797,  dispatched  a 
mission  to  Tete,  under  the  command  of  a  Kilolo  or  chief 
named  Katdra,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who,  arriving  at  that 
city  in  February  of  the  following  year,  whilst  the  Governor 
was  making  preparations  for  his  journey,  had  it  in  his  power 
to  supply  him  with  much  valuable  information.  But  the 
person  on  whom  Dr.  Lacerda  mainly  depended  for  advice  and 
assistance,  especially  with  respect  to  the  road  he  had  to  take, 
was  a  certain  Manoel  C.ietano  Pereira,  the  son  of  a  Portuguese 
colonist  from  Goa,  who  had  visited  the  country  of  the  Cazembe 
in  1786,  and  professed  to  know  very  much  more  than  he  really 
did,  as  Lacerda  discovered  in  the  course  of  his  expedition — in 
his  diary  repeatedly  complaining  of  how  grossly  he  had  been 
deceived. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1798,  that  the  Governor  left 
Tete.  His  intention  was  not  only  to  visit  the  Court  of  the 
Muata  Cazembe,  and  enter  into  a  treaty  of  amity  and  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  but  also,  if  practicable,  to 
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open  an  overland  communication  with  tlic  Portuguese  colonies  a  scale  to  be  manageable  or  practically  useful.      Besides  the 

on  the  west  coast  of  Africa — to  undertake,  in  fact,  the  journey  Governor  himself,  it  consisted  of  a  chaplain.  Padre  Francisco 

which  our  countryman,  Livingstone,  succeeded  in  accomplish-  JoSo   Pinto,   the    second    in   command,   and    nominated    to 

ing  in  1854-56.  succeed  Lacerda  in  the  event  of  his  decease  (which,  unhappily, 

The  L'xpeilition  was,  however,  organised  on  Much  too  large  occurred),  with  fifkeen  other  officers,  military  and  civil,  and  an 
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CRrort  of  fifty  SDliliers,  not  to  spcik  of  a  niMltitiidc  of  natives, 
female  as  well  as  male,  who  oi  easioned  no  eiul  of  truiil)le, 
anxiety,  ami  detriment  to  the  mi^sion. 

It  is  uniieeessary  to  dwell  here  oil  the  partiriilars  of  Dr. 
I^cerda's  journey.  It  will  lie  siiffu  lent  to  e.\|il.iin  that  the 
road  taken  hy  him  as  far  as  Chama  (".Monro  .Aehinto")  in 
10'*  20'  35"  N.  l.ititude,  and  jO"  1'  45"  K.  l(m:;itiide— which 
])osition  was  determiiied  liy  liim  on  .September  the  21st,  1798, 
by  an  oliservatiou  of  the  immersion  of  Jii|iiter's  first  satellite — 
is  tolerably  well  known.  It  is  the  same,  substantially,  as  that 
followed  in  iSji  by  the  second  I'ortiigueso  mission  imder 
M.ijor  Monteiro,  and  now  recently  taken  by  our  countryman, 
Dr.  Livingstone. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  country  traversed,  Dr. 
Lacerda  records  that  as  far  as  the  river  .Vriiango.i,  ho  did  not 
see  a  tree  large  enough  to  cut  into  jilanks ;  but  oil  the  banks 
of  that  river  he  met  with  plenty  of  trees  t'lt  for  that  purpose, 
and  also  for  boat-building.  .After  passing  the  .Serra  Muchinga, 
which  he  named  Cordilheira  .\ntonina,  and  reaching  the  tablc- 
lanil,  he  passed  through  what  seems  to  be  a  very  uninteresting 
country,  in  great  jiart  uninhabited ;  at  times  undulating  and 
covered  with  brushwood  so  thick  as  to  rei|uire  a  path  to  be 
cut  through  it ;  at  other  times  consisting  of  plains,  desert  and 
swampy,  with  marshes  and  stagnant  waters. 

On  September  the  loth  the  mission  reached  tlie  river  Ch.im- 
be^e  (by  Lacerda  called  Z;imbe/e,  and  marked  on  .some  of 
our  maps  as  the  New  Zambesi),  which  river,  where  he  crossed 
it,  he  found  running  to  his  left  hand,  or  about  south-west, 
liefore  starting  on  his  journey,  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
learn  the  course  of  this  and  the  otJier  rivers  to  be  crossed  on 
the  road,  and  especially  to  ascertain  whether  they  llowed  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  of  a  person  journeying  from  Tete 
to  the  capital  of  the  Cazembe  ;  and  the  numerous  Jiersons  of 
whom  he  inquired  were  unanimous  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Chambe/e  ran  to  the  right.  I'ereira,  on  whose  experience 
he  had  so  confidently  depended,  conllrmed  this;  "from 
which,"  says  Lacerda,  "  I  infer  that  he  does  not  know  which 
is  his  right  hand,  as  is,  however,  only  natural,  from  his  having 
jiassed  almost  all  his  life  among  these  heathens,*  and  thus 
accpiired  their  intelligence,  as  I  am  finchng  out  by  experience." 

Dr.  Lacerda's  discovery  that  the  Chambeze  really  flows 
southward,  or  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  the  Cazembe's  capital, 
led  to  the  not  unreasonable  conclusion  on  the  part  of  most 
geographers  that  this  river  continued  in  the  same  direction, 
and  so  became  the  upper  course  of  the  southern  Zambesi 
explored  by  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his  former  journeys ;  and 
a(  ( ordiiigly  it  has  generally  been  so  marked  on  the  maps. 
( )n  this  subjei  t  our  traveller  says  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Claren- 
don already  referred  to,  "  .Misled  by  a  map  calling  this  river 
in  an  off  hand  way  '  Zambesi,  eastern  branch,'  I  took  it  to  be 
the  southern  river  of  that  name  ;  but  the  Chambeze,  with  all 
its  branches,  flows  from  the  eastern  side  into  the  centre  of  the 
great  upland  valley  mentioneil,  which  i.s  probably  the  valley 
of  the  Nile." 

On  this  ])oint  Dr.  Livingstone  appears,  however,  to  have 
since   entertained    doubts.       For,  in   his   later   letter   to    Dr. 

•  The  word  in  the  orii;inil  i<  "fafres"  wliicli  though  it  has  now 
.icriiiircil  a  specific  ethnol(it;ical  moaiiin;,',  was  arlii|itc(l  by  the  Pi)rtut;iicse 
from  the  Mahi>melan^  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  l>y  whom  i(  Is  used 
to  sii^iiify  infidels  or  heathens  jjenerally.  In  tndia  the  I'orlui,'uesc  called  tlie 
natives  GenlUis,  or  Gentiles,  whence  llie  now  obsolete  term  "  Cjci  loos." 


Kirk,  d.ited  May  30th,  i.'")9,  referred  to  by  nie  in  a  ]irevioi;s 
part  of  the  ])resent  wi.i..,*  he  says,  "The  volume  of  water 
whii  h  flows  north  from  l.ititude  12"  S.,  is  so  large,  that  I  suspec  t 
1  have  been  working  at  the  sources  of  the  Cango  (Kuango  or 
Congo)  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nile."  l!ut,  as  is  shown  in 
the  Allhiiicum  of  Lebruary  the  5111  of  the  iJiesent  year,  this 
suspicion  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  fact  th.it,  on  his  jf)ur- 
ney  of  1 854-51),  he  was  as  completely  misinformed  respecting 
the  course  of  the  gre.it  river  Kasdi  or  Kass;lvi,  as  Dr.  Lacerda 
was  respecting  that  of  the  Chambeze ;  these  two  rivers  forming, 
in  truth,"  the  western  and  central  lines  of  drainage,"  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  "converge  into  an  tinvisited 
lake  west  or  south-west  of  I'jiji,"  and  which,  as  he  at  first 
sui)posed  and  as  I  have  distincnly  shown  in  the  accomjianying 
map,  unite  to  form  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile. 

On  September  the  21s',  1798,  Dr.  I^accrda  m.idc  his  last 
astronomical  observation,  as  already  mentioned,  at  Chama,  the 
village  of  the  chief  .Monro  .\chinto,  tliough  he  had  the  greatest 
dithculty  in  doing  so,  on  account  of  his  extreme  illness,  having, 
as  he  says,  never  before  felt  himself  so  weak.  Continuing  liis 
journey,  he  records  in  his  diary  that  near  the  place  where  he 
halted  on  October  the;  1st,  he  passed  between  two  high  and 
rugged  mountains,  which  extem'ed  as  fir  as  he  could  see. 
.\s  we  know  that  this  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pl.ace 
where  the  Muata  (■azeinbe  Lekeza's  father  was  buried,  to 
which  jil.ice  Padre  I'Vancisco  Pinto  gives  the  name  of  Chungu, 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  a  jiassage  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  letter 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  these  two 
high  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  as  I'ar  as  he  could  see, 
between  which  Lacerda  says  he  jiassed.  'iVhen  describing 
L.ike  Moero,  our  Scottish  traveller  says,  "  In  going  u|)  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  we  first  of  all  forded  four  torrents,  thigh 
deep ;  then  a  river  eighty  yards  wide,  with  300  yards  of  flood 
on  its  west  bank,  so  deep  that  we  li.ad  to  keep  to  the  canoes 
till  within  fifiy  yards  of  the  higher  ground  ;  then  four  brooks, 
from  five  to  fifteen  yards  broad.  One  of  them,  the  Chungu, 
possesses  a  somewhat  melancholy  interest,  as  that  on  which 
poor  Dr.  Lacerda  died."  The  "two  high  and  rugged 
mountains "  of  the  Portuguese  traveller  were,  therefore, 
nothing  more  than  the  two  sides  of  the  valley  of  'he  river 
Chungu,  he  having  fallen  into  the  error,  so  common  among 
travellers  in  Africa,  of  regarding  as  chains  of  mountains  what 
are  merely  the  precipitous  sides  of  valleys  viewed  from  below. 
My  pointing  out  and  explaining  this  common  mistake  was,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  of  material  utility  to  the  British  army 
on  its  march  to  Magdahut 

Further,  this  valley  of  the  river  Chungu  is  described  by 
Dr.  Lacerda  as  containing  "  fiirests  much  resembling  those  of 
lirazil,  with  large  and  lofty  trees  ; "  in  which  rcspec  t,  as  well 
a-s  in  its  "  high  and  nigged  mountains  on  both  sides,"  it  corre- 
sponds precisely  -to  the  "  hollow,  with  precipitous  sides  2,000 
feet  down,"  in  whic  h  Dr.  Livingstone  discovered  Lake  Liemba, 
and  which,  he  says,  is  "extremely  beautifiil— sides,  top  and 
bottom,  being  covered  with  trees  and  other  vegetation."  In 
fact,  as  a  nile,  it  is  only  on  the  sides  of  these  valleys  or  hollows, 
below  the  general  level  of  the  table-land,  th.at  large  trees  and 
beautifiil  scenery  .are  met  with  in  these  regions  ol  Southern 
.Africa,  as  well  as  in  Abyssinia. 

•  See  paf^e  J*^,  c«^^. 

t  See   "  I'roceeJin^s  of   the  Royal  Geo^apliical  Society,"  vol.  xii., 
pp.  16,  17. 
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THE   REGIONS  OE  THE   CAZEMHE. 


Dr.  Livingstone  goes  on  to  make  the  following  icinark 
resjieiting  his  predecessor : — "  He  was  the  only  Portuguese 
visitor  who  had  any  scientific  ediuation,  and  his  latitude  of 
C'a/tnilie's  town  on  tlie  Cluingu  being  fifty  miles  wrong, 
)iroI'alily  reveals  that  liis  mind  was  <  luuded  with  fever  when 
he  last  observed  ;  and  any  one  who  knows  what  that  imjilies 
will  Icok  on  his  drror  with  compassion."  Hut  I-acerda's  last 
astronomical  observation  was  niai'e  at  C'hama,  and  not  on 
the  Chungu  ;  so  that,  unless  it  <  an  be  dearly  shown  that  his 
latitude  of  the  former  place  is  incorrect — in  which  ease  his 
longitude  of  the  same  must  of  necessity  be  worthless — the 
alleged  error  in  the  position  of  the  latter  sjiot  is  attributable 
to  our  cartograjihists,  and  not  to  the  observer. 

The  cone  Uidiiig  entries  in  ])r.  l.acerda's  iVnxry,  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chungu,  shall  be  reprciduced  here,  nut  merely 
on  account  of  the  n.elanchcily  interest  altac  hing  to  thini,  but 
also  because  they  are  so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  and 
show  what  the  world — Portugal  es])ccially— lost  by  his  un- 
timely death. 

"  Oii<>l>if  2ii(f. — As  soon  as  we  had  begiui  our  marc  h,  we  met 
two  brothers  of  the  Cazemlie  and  a  son  of  the  Eiuno  Anceva, 
with  a  gooil  |)rovision  of  manioc,  beef  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
two  goats  for  the  heathens  of  the  exjiedition  ;  the  soldiers  also 
received  their  sejiarate  [trovision  of  the  same.  I  had  intended 
to  arrive  to-day  as  near  as  ]iossible  to  the  /imboe  (residence), 
but  these  envoys  told  me  that,  as  I  was  a  great  man,  a  Manibo 
(chieQ  like  the  Cazembe,  1  could  not  proceed  until  their 
father  had  returned  thanks  to  his  mozimos  (the  manes  of  his 
ancestoi-s)  for  my  arrival  in  his  country  ;  but  that  I  should  go 
a  few  steps  further  m  order  to  come  nearer  to  the  spot  where 
the  Cazembe's  father  lay  buried,  as  they  were  to  give  him 
thanks  for  this  favour.  The  said  ])lace  or  house  is  called 
massanza.  It  would  not,  however,  be  jiroper  for  me  to 
enter  into  the  said  village  to-day,  and  therefore  they  begged 
me  to  encamp  outside,  when  they  would  deliver  to  me  the 
message  from  their  father  and  King.  I  was  obliged  to  conform 
to  their  cu.stoms.  They  then  told  me  that  their  K.ing  was  so 
pleased  at  my  arrival,  that  he  had  smeared  himself  over  with 
mud,  as  a  sign  of  tliankfuhiess  to  his  mozimos  ;  and  he  sent 
to  ask  me  to  leave  at  this  si.'pulc;hre  of  his  ancestors  three 
))ieces  of  blue  cotton  cloth  of  different  ((ualities,  and  a  small 
cpiantity  of  beads  of  various  kinds.  As  he  had  done  the  same 
with  Manoel  Cietano  Pereira,  it  appears  to  me  that  visitors 
have  to  pay  for  him  the  thanks  which  he  gives  to  his  ancestors 
for  tilt  favours  he  receives  from  them.  They  then  immediately 
dis|iatched  a  messenger  to  the  King.  I  must  observe  that 
whilst  my  tent  was  being  pitched  and  my  bed  got  ready — for, 
as  1  have  already  said,  I  leave  my  palanc]uin  for  my  bed,  and  my 
bed  for  iv/  palamiuin — I  sent  for  them,  but  they  made  no  reply 
to  anything  I  .said  ;  and  this  profound  silence  appearing  to  me 
extraordinary,  I  was  told  by  the  interpreter  that  they  could 
not  speak  to  me  till  they  had  delivered  the  present  called 
"mouth"*  which  the  King  had  sent  me,  but  that  they  would 


•  The  wnril  miirdmo  [Gum  tto),  or  mii/ilmmo  (Koelle)  in  the  lanRu.ige 
of  the  Mor.ivis,  miilfiin  {K(iellc)  in  th,it  of  the  Moli'ivas,  sij;iiirii-s 
"nioutli" — in  Portui;ucse,  hu'rit  or  A.'tvi ; "  wliicli  word  is  Usui  t>y 
tliose  people  to  signify  tlic  cuslom.iry  present  sent  witli  .1  mcss-if^e,  as  it 
were  for  permission  to  speak — to  open  the  mouth.  Tlie  misunlicr^tan^^in^ 
of  tliis  has  led  to  a  curious  mistaltcr  on  tlie  part  of  Mr.  Cooli-y.  Fallier 
Kr.incisco  IMnto  relates  ("Annaes  Maiilimos,"  1845,  p.  15.1l  liow,  in  con- 
RecpiiMice  of  his  Iiavinj;  cielayed  t!ie  delivery  of  the  w/r<//«/v,  <  r  present 
from  the  Portuyuese  Government,  tlie  Cazcnil)e  *'  commissioned  lii;,  aecre- 


hearken  to  whatever  I  might  be  pleased  to  say  to  them.  When 
at  length  they  came  to  me  with  their  message,  I  ordered  a  mat 
to  be  sjiread  for  them  to  sit  down  on,  as  a  mark  of  distinction ; 
but  they  seated  themselves  on  the  grcjund,  saying  that  as  I  was 
another  (azembe,  it  was  not  fit  for  them,  in  my  presence,  to 
sit  anywhere  but  on  the  bare  ground. 

"  Oili'kr  ^rd. — At  half-past  si.K  o'clock  the  messenger 
returned  whom  the  brothers  of  the  Cazembe  had  sent  to  him 
yesterday  ;  and  they  informed  me  that  their  King  had  ordered 
them  to  re(|uest  me  not  to  move  from  where  I  am  to-day; 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  to  the  massanza  (or 
mashamo)  to  return  thanks  to  his  father  for  my  arrival  in  his 
country,  as  it  would  be  sut^cient  if  I  gave  the  articles  he  had 
sent  to  ask  me  for ;  and  that  i  -morrow,  after  the  ceremonies 
had  been  performed.  1  might  continue  my  journey  ;  and  lastly, 
he  sent  me  two  elejihants'  teeth,  for  me  to  allow  them  to 
keej)  me  here  to-day.  It  is  c  lear  that,  inde|)endently  of  this 
imprisonment,  I  am  bound  to  consent  to  what  the  Cazembe 
reciuires  of  me,  notwithstanding  that  all  this  delay  is  very 
prejudicial  to  me,  on  account  of  the  great  need  I  have 
to  be  careful  of  my  health.  Seeing,  however,  the  excess  of 
superstition  of  the.se  heathens  with  respect  to  their  deceased 
relatives,  whom  it  is  manifest  they  look  ujwn  as  divinities,  and 
rellecting  that  the  faith  which  the  devil  has  thus  implanted  in 
their  hearts  must  be  very  deeply  rooted,  and  that  if  I  were  to 
show,  in  honour  of  the  Cazembe's  father,  some  ostentatious 
mark  of  respect  such  as  they  had  never  seen  belbre,  I  might 
be  regarded  by  them  more  favourably,  and  might  in  return 
have  it  in  my  power  to  obtain  more  readily  from  the  Cazembe 
the  ends  for  which  Her  Majesty  sent  me  to  this  country;  and 
lastly,  desiring  to  obtain,  so  as  to  give,  some  idea  of  their 
ceremonies,  I  ordered  Lieut.-Colonel  Pedro  Nolasco  and 
Lieut.  Jose  Vicente  Pereira  Salema  to  go  with  some  soldiers 
to  the  said  spot,  and  at  a  suitrble  moment  to  fire  three  volleys 
of  musketry,  with  instructions  that  they  should  perform  this 
ceremony  in  the  most  respectful  manner  possible,  as  the 
strongest  token  of  friendship  I  could  give  to  the  King  ;  at  the 
same  time  they  were  to  observe  carefully  everything  that 
occurred,  and  to  make  a  note  of  it.  I'his  civility  on  my  part 
]irodiicecl  the  best  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  priest  there  (who, 
in  external  appearance,  did  not  differ  from  the  other  heathens) 
and  all  those  present ;  for  the  said  priest,  after  having  con- 
sulted the  oracle — that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  the  Cazembe's 
father — exclaimed,  as  did  the  people  after  him,  that  I  was  a 
god  who  had  come  into  their  country,  and  that  I  might  go 
into  any  part  of  it  as  best  pleased  me,  for  that  all  the  country 
was  mine,  &c.,  because  I  had  bewailed  with  them  the  death 
of  the  King.  I  established  myself  still  more  in  his  good  graces 
by  means  of  a  present,  which  I  sent  to  him  with  the  recjuest 
that  he  would  keep  very  neat  and  clean  the  revered  dwelling 
in  which  reposed  my  friend  the  Cazembe's  father,  whose  ashes 
I  held  in  great  respect." 

These  are  the  last  words  of  that  amiable,  accomplished, 

tary  to  bring  me  two  (elephants')  teeth  as  a  mouth  (present) — de  me  trazrr 
thus  iloita  lie  luvca — and  to  say  that  he  Iwfjgeil  me  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  h.asten  the  mir<im/>i>,  which  I  couKl  well  do,  because  I  was  the 
chief  of  the  Mozungos.  Hut  the  said  secretary  did  not  t>ring  the  teeth, 
neither  did  he  deliver  the  message."  In  "  Inner  Africa  Laid  Open," 
pp.  34,  35,  this  passage  is  done  into  English  in  the  following  amusing 
fashion  :  "  The  Ca/embe,  lieing  vexed  at  the  delay  of  his  present,  sent  to 
draw  hM  of  Father  Fiiinciseo's  teeth;  but  this  was  '.itended  only  iis  a  hint, 
and  the  message  was  not  even  formally  delivereiL  " 
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and  intelligent  Portuguese.  On  the  i8th  of  Octolicr,  179S — 
a  fortnight  after  tiiis  entry  \v,is  in.ide  in  liis  diary — Dr.  I-;icerda 
breathed  his  last  at  the  spot  wliere  lliis  was  written,  and  he 
was  tiierc  buried.  His  reuiains  were,  however,  not  allowed 
to  rest  in  peace.  On  July  the  26th,  1799,  his  successor  in  t!ie 
mission,  I'adre  Iraiuiseo  i'into,  on  his  w.iy  back  from  the 
Court  of  the  Cazcmbe,  disinterred  the  dovernor's  body,  for 
the  i)uri)0^e  of  conveying  it  to  'i'ete;  but,  in  consei|uence  of 
the  total  disorganisation  of  the  mission  and  the  disorder  in 
which  it  returneil,  the  coffui  was  left  on  tlie  road,  with  most  of 
tlie  effects  belonging  to  the  mission,  the  whole  i>arty  having 
taken  flight  on  October  the  4th,  shortly  after  the  i)assagc  of  the  \ 
river  Chambcze,  on  being  attacked  by  the  Mui/as  ;  though  the  ' 


valiant  thajilain  returned  to  the  (spot  "accompanied  only  by 
his  musket  and  by  his  pistol,"  to  carry  away  "  a  large  book"— 
apparently  the  diary  of  the  deccase<l  Governor. 

In  the  valley  of  the  river  Chungu,  on  the  spot  where  Dr. 
l.acerda  was  tcmpor.irily  buried,  the  officers  of  the  second 
Portuguese  mission,  in  I'Sji,  fc)\md  a  luit  in  diarge  of  a 
Muine-Mashama  (grave-keeper),  the  site  having  thus  for  more 
than  thirty  years  been  held  sacred  as  the  sepuh  hre  of  the 
lamented  Oeral  (General)  of  the  Mozungos-su(  h  being  the 
title  by  which  the  Governor  of  the  proviu(  e  of  the  Kios  de 
Sena  is  known  in  the  <  ountry  of  the  C'a/embe.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  le.-.rn  from  Dr.  Livingstone  whether  thai 
memorial  is  still  in  existence. 
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TiiF  attention  of  the  iMiglish  public  had  been  but  little  turned  j 
towards  the  Caucasus  until  the  sununer  of  186S,  when,  in 
(onsecpience  of  their  summits  being  for  the  first  time  ascended 
by  l''.iiglish  travellers,  a  controversy  arose  as  to  \vhi<h  continent 
lould,  with  the  greatest  justice,  lay  claim  to  the  two  most 
famous  i)eaks  of  that  mountain  range— Kasbek  and  I'llbruz. 

lew  ]icople  if  asked  what  assoi  iations  the  word  Caucasus 
called  up  in  their  minds,  would  have  been  able  to  say  more 
than  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  diaiu  extending 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  .Seas,  an<l  inhabited  by  a  brave 
.Mahometan  race  railed  Circassians,  who  had  for  many  years 
■.tru^it^led  for  their  liberty  against  the  might  of  Russia.  Al- 
though the  shores  at  the  foot  of  the  range  are  only  five  days' 
voyage  from  Constantinople,  and  are  attainable  from  London 
as  easily  as  those  of  Syria,  whii  h  yearly  attract  so  many 
hunilie.I  ■  of  our  countrymen,  the  number  of  Knglishmen  who 
li.id  visited  the  Caucasus  for  pleasure  might  be  counted  almost 
on  one's  fingers.  Indeed,  the  familiarity  of  the  name  to  our 
ears  was  much  more  owing  to  poets  than  to   travellers  ;  the 
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ideas  associated  with  it  were  co'isei|uently  full  of  a  mysterious 
vagueness.  Lroin  Homer  ta^  Morris  ]ioels  have  <(>ii(liicled 
their  heroes  to  the  C<ilihi,in  land;  have  picture<l  Circe  and 
Medea  as  livine;  011  the  banks  of  the  I'hasis;  have  made  Jason 
and  Ulysses  sail  up  its  stream,  and  have  chained  I'rometheii^ 
to  the  rocks  amid  the  snows  whi<h  feed  its  waters.  The 
Caucasus,  highest  of  mountains  in  the  Greek  world,  was  the 
mysterious  ram])art  which,  with  its  thousand  towers  upreared 
above  the  deepest  eastern  bay  of  the  luixine,  placed  a  limit  to 
the  voyages  of  the  Greek  mariner,  who  naturally  associated  all 
that  was  terrible  with  its  ice-clad  heights,  all  that  was  soft  and 
beautiful  with  the  riih  jilains  below,  into  tlie  very  heart  of 
which  the  kindly  I'hasis  received  his  wave-tossed  ship.  In 
short,  it  was  natural  to  the  jioets  and  fibulists  of  those  days, 
who  wished  to  represent  supernatnial  beings,  with  earthly  sur- 
roundings, to  place  them  in  a  region  of  which  so  little  was 
known,  and  which  enabled  them  conveniently  to  adapt  the 
s<  enery  to  poetic  reciuiremcnts.  'I'liis  constant  pia(  tit  e  of  the 
classics   was   followed   by    the    ( »rient,ds.    When    Mussulman 
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legend  sought  a  fitting 
place  of  banishment  for 
the  evil  spirits  overionic 
by  Solomon,  it  at  once 
chose  Mount  Raf  as  their 
most  n|)i>roi)riate  jirison. 
It  has  been  reserved  for 
lomiMralively  modern 
writers  to  break  through 
this  mystery  by  yiving 
a  careful  account  of  the 
inhabitants  and  some  de- 
tails as  to  the  scenery 
of  the  Caucasian  regions. 
Such  writers  have  not 
merely  contented  them- 
selves with  throwing  light 
on  the  present,  but  have 

endeavoured  also  to  give  a  rationalistic  account  of  the  past,  and 
have  not  hesitated  boldly  to  explain  away  the  ancient  legends 
which  hail  too  long 
been  connected 
with  he  country. 
Circe,  ive  are  told 
by  these  pitiless 
expositors,  was  Me- 
dea's aunt,  a  wor- 
thy princess,  who 
locked  up  the  crew 
of  Ulysses  because, 
sailor -like,  they 
were  tipsy  and 
riotous  on  shore, 
but  easily  released 
them  at  the  rciiuest 
of  their  polished 
captain.  Jason  was 
a  gold-digger  who, 
unlike  most  of  that 
class  of  adventu- 
rers, secured  an 
enormous  nugget, 
and,  when  safely 
returned  to  his 
CJrecian  home,  told 
traveller's  tales 
about  his  prize  and 
other  matters.  One 
is  almost  suqirised 
not  to  hear  that 
Prometheus  was  a 
gentleman  who 
s))cnt  the  summer 
at  some  genteel 
pension  on  the  Cau- 
casian slopes  in 
pursuit  of  health, 
and  was  fleeced  by 
the  landlord,  to  whose  exactions  the  vulture  with  his  formidable 
bill  seemed  to  sup|)ly  the  most  .satisfactory  parallel ;  or  that 
the  sealing  up  in  tlasks  of  the  genii,  by  Solomon,  proves  that 
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the  practice  of  Alpine 
clubmen  of  leaving  their 
cards  in  bottles  on  the 
summits  they  ascend 
found  its  jirotoivpe  in 
the  Caucasus  .?,ooo  years 
ago. 

Our  present  object, 
however,  is  not  to  meddle 
with  old  romance, whether 
to  sujiport  it  or  to  explain 
it  away,  but  to  aid  in 
extending  knowledge  re- 
garding the  region  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  describing, 
as  we  are  able  to  do 
from  personal  experience, 
the  attractions  it  offers 
to  the  luiglish  traveller  at  the  present  day.  In  order  that 
we  may  avoid  all   risk  of  subsecjucnt  confusion,  let  us  first 

clearly  understand 
what  the  word  Cau- 
casus now  signifies. 
It  may  be  said  to 
have  two  mean- 
ings, one  more  ex- 
tensive than  the 
other.  As  a  geo- 
graphical expres- 
sion it  is  usually 
confined  to  the 
great  mountain 
chain  ;  in  political 
writing  it  embraces 
the  whole  isthmus 
from  the  Manytch 
(a  river  flowing 
into  the  Don  near 
Tcherkask)  on  the 
north,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Turkey  and 
Periiiaon  thesouth. 
Henceforth,  liow- 
ever,  we  will,  for 
convenience  sake, 
use  the  word  in 
its  more  limited 
meaning,  preferring 
the  ])hra.se  "Cau- 
casian Provinces" 
when  wishing  to 
refer  to  the  poli- 
tical aspect  of  the 
countr)-. 

Up  to   the  pre- 
sent day  this  region 
has  never  become 
familiar      to      the 
Kuropean  tourist ;  even  the  scientific  explorer  or  haidy  traveller 
;  has  been  a  rare  apparition,  and  ha.s  generally  confined  himself 
;  to  an  extremely  rapid  passage  over  the  single  highway  which 
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conneris  'l'rans(  aiicasi.i,  as  the  Russian   provinces   south   of 
the  ( liaiii  arc  cilliil,  with  Russia  proper. 

The  only  route  recognised  liy  Murray's  "  I  I.iii(il)ook,"  con- 
sists of  a  trunk  ro:ul  from  Stavropol,  nortli,  to  Tillis,  south  of 
the  <li,iin,  and  tliume  on  into  I'ersia,  with  two  lirauches 
running,'  rcspeitivdy  east  and  west  to  Itaku  and  I'oti,  the 
C'aspian  and  lllack  Sea  ])orts  of  'rrans(  aucasia.  Any  one 
who,  from  liaviuf,'  rea(he<l  Tillis  either  by  the  main  route  or  by 
one  of  its  eml)r,an(  hnients,  thou,:;li  he  have,  besides,  driven  as 
far  as  I'.rivan  anil  ga/ed  on  Ararat,  has  returned  home  with  a 
comfortable  convii  lion  th  it  he  has  seen  the  Caucasus,  and  is 
ctitled  to  write  authoritatively  on  the  subject,  is  in  fact 
about  .is  much  iti  a  position  to  describe  the  Caucasus  as  a 
man  who  has  merely  driven  across  the  Simplon  is  capable 
of  j;cneralisin<;  on  the  Alps.  We  arc  very  far,  however,  from 
under-ratinj,'  the  interest  of  such  a  journey,  the  only  one, 
])robalily,  which  will  be  for  some  years  possible  for  lailies  and 
men  unprepared  to  encounter  some  h.irdshijjs  ;  there  will  be 
found  (|uite  i:nout!h  of  charms  in  the  natural  sc  enen,',  and  still 
more  in  the  strauL;e  varieties  of  the  human  race  which  will  be 
encountered  in  the  trip,  to  more  than  repay  its  fatigues.  All  we 
wish  to  make  clear  is  that  no  travellers  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  Dariel  highro.ad,  the  main  north  and  south 
route  alreaily  spoken  of,  are  in  a  position  to  speak  of  Cauca- 
sian scenery  as  a  whole.  If  they  were,  we  should  feel  open  to 
the  charge  of  bookmakers'  enthusiasm  in  the  comjiarison 
wc  have  elsewhere  made  between  the  Alps  and  Caucasus, 
holding  as  we  do  the  scenery  of  any  of  the  great  Alpine 
carri ige-passes  superior  as  a  whole  to  thit  of  the  famous  old 
Caucasia' ■  gates.  Hut  although  thus  unwilling  to  accept  the 
journey  just  pointed  out  as  a  worthy  end  of  a  Caui'asian  tour, 
it  may  well,  and  in  fact  almost  mast,  be  m  ule  the  means  of 
further  exploration,  and  we  shall  therefore  i)lace  ourselves 
in  the  posilic  -  ')f  the  traveller,  who,  having  rea<  hed  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  .\/of,  has  effected  a  stirt,  either  from  'F'aman  or 
Taganrog,  and  is  hurrying  as  f.ist  as  his  post-horses  will  carry 
him  over  the  v.ast  carpet  of  steppe,  which  N.aturc  has  spread 
before  the  northern  feet  of  the  mountain  monarchs,  to  whom 
he  is  anxious  to  ])ay  homage. 

We  have  selected  this  entrance  to  the  Caucasian  provinces, 
although  not  the  one  most  usually  taken  by  any  but  Russians, 
because  as  the  railro.ads  wliich  are  now  rapidly  spreading 
across  Southern  Russia  extend  in  this  direction,  it  will  become 
the  easiest  mode  of  reaching  the  mountains,  and  also  because 
it  Icids  through  distri(  ts  having  an  ascending  scale  of  interest, 
from  the  comparatively  sterile  plains  of  the  north  to  the  stern 
grandeur  of  the  central  ("aucasus.  and  the  sylvan  loveliness  of 
its  southern  slop.'s.  The  traveller  who  lands  from  the  Bl.ick 
Sea  steamer  at  I'oti  is  plunje  1  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
countr)',  and  the  sudden  emotions  of  surprise  and  delight  to 
which  he  is  subjected,  produce  a  confusion  of  mind  which  it  is 
our  object  to  avoid  in  the  present  descrijnion. 

Our  traveller  will,  if  he  listens  to  wise  counsel,  have  procured 
at  starting  a  taraiitass/",  or  hooded  carriage,  often  described 
elsewhere,  which  he  will  keep  for  his  whole  journey  to  Tillis. 
Othenvise  he  will  con<lemn  himself  to  a  torture  surpassing 
those  invented  by  any  meJixval  monk  dreaming  of  his  enemy 
in  purgato.y.  The  Russian  telega,  the  ordinary  carriage  in 
wliich  the  imperial  couriers,  and  all  travellers  who  h.ave  not  made 
other  i)rovision  are  transported,  is  rapidly  becoming  |)roverbial 
for  its  discomfort.      It  is  iinciucstionably  the  lowest  type  of 


wheeled  Tchiidc  in  existence,  and  combines  every  (lisi|ualifi<  a- 
tion  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  human  beings.  One  naturally 
wonders  how  any  n.ition  can  have  invented  or,  having  in- 
vented, can  endure  such  .i  vehicle  ;  and  we  are  gl.id  to  believe 
signs  exist  that  even  Russians  teel  some  shame  of  it  and  suiter 
from  its  elfects,  for  no  charge  is  m.ide  for  the  use  of  a  teleg.i  by 
the  postmasters,  and  we  never  had  any  but  young  drivers — the 
occupation  being  evidently  f.ital  to  long  life. 

The  c.irri.ige  in  the  accompanying  picture,  with  its  "troika," 
or  le.ish  of  horses,  has  the  a<lvaut.ige  of  being  furnished  wilh 
a  fr.igile  hood,  whi(  h  is  sometimes  added  by  peasants,  but  is 
not  usual  on  the  post  telegas. 

Hy  better  or  w^rse  means  of  transport,  according  to  our 
purse  or  foresight,  we  are  now  making  our  way  across  the 
dreary  steppe,  with  no  natural  object  to  bre.ik  the  mono- 
tony of  the  hori/on,  or  to  suggest  our  approach  to  one  of  the 
mightiest  lines  of  upheaval  on  the  old  world's  surface.  For  the 
absence  of  hill,  river,  tree,  or  even  bush,  we  must  find  what 
consolation  we  can  in  observing  the  specimens  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  plains  who  may  chance  to  come  across  our  jiath. 
We  shall  be  unlucky  if  we  do  not  fall  in  with  some  of  the 
lihilkas  or  tents  of  the  nomade  Kalmucks.  'I'hese  tents, 
in  shape  not  unlike  a  circiil.ir  h.aycock,  are  formed  of  the 
rudest  framework,  covered  with  cloths  and  skins  ;  no  order  is 
recogiiis.ible  in  the  interior,  a  mere  pile  of  bones  and  rags, 
amongst  which,  or  round  the  ashes  of  the  neighbouring  fire,  the 
women  and  children  scpiat  or  loll.  'I'he  owners  of  these 
primitive  dwellings  carry  our  thoughts  further  eastwards  :  the 
Hat  nose,  n.-'rrow  eyes,  and  high  cheekbones,  surmounted  by  a 
low  fur  cap,  .ire  of  the  type  we  are  .accustomed  to  call  Mongol 
and  Chinese.  Barely  maintained  by  the  produce  of  their 
Hocks,  the  men  owe  all  the  luxuries  and  excitement  of  their 
life  to  robber)',  an  art  in  which  long  practice  h.is  given  them 
very  considerable  skill.  The  only  animals  which  they  possess 
of  any  value  are  tl.eir  camels,  troojis  of  whic  h  may  often  be 
met  on  the  road  to  Titlis,  where  they  find  for  them  a  good 
market,  .\nother  tribe,  once  found  in  great  number  on  the 
steppes,  but  now  r.ipidly  becoming  rarer,  arc  the  Nogai  Tartars, 
a  Mahomet.in  race,  who,  disgusted  with  Russian  rule,  and 
attracted  by  religious  sentiment,  and  the  v.igue  hope  of  bettering 
themselves,  hive  emigrated  in  vast  masses  into  Turkish  terri- 
tory. They  are  said  to  be  a  more  pe.iceable  jieople,  and  one 
more  capable  of  being  permanently  attached  to  the  soil  than 
their  neighbours  the  Kalmucks.  These  distractions,  however, 
will  be  but  few  .ind  far  between,  .md  long  before  his  arrival  at 
Stavropol  the  traveller  will  be  wciried  with  his  journey,  and 
doubtful  whether  he  is  most  annoyed  by  the  vexatious  and 
const.mtly  recurring  dekiys  and  insolences  to  which  he  must 
submit  at  the  post-stations,  or  by  the  joltings  and  occasional 
breakdowns  inevit.ible  in  the  drive  over  the  muddiest  portion 
of  a  vast  and  ro.idless  plain.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  dis- 
composing discoveries  m.ide  by  the  traveller  on  Ins  first  visit  to 
Russia,  is  the  very  different  conception  th.it  prevails  in  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe  as  to  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  and 
creditable  road.  Macadamised  highways  are  rare  even  in  the 
most  central  portion  of  the  empire  ;  elsewhere  they  scarcely 
exist  In  the  whole  Caucasi.in  provinces  there  are  at  present 
two,  namely,  one  from  Vladikafka-!,  and  one  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  Tiflis  ;  elsewhere  the  long  line  of  verst-posts  stretch- 
ing across  the  steppe,  and  the  scar  of  black  mud  or  dust 
which  marks  die  otherwise  monotonous  surface,   is  the  road. 
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Vm]\  rain-storm  creates  a  .swamp  in  the  hollows,  tlinjiij^h  whicli 
the  j.uled  horses  drag  with   (lil)ici,,.y  the  iuilt'-ixirit'd  wheels. 
I.uiky   the   man   whose   vehicle  does   not  ^ive   way   in   the 
striij;i;le,  and  oblige  him  to  remaiti  for  hours  while  his  driver 
seeks  lor  t.irdy  Miccoiir  from  the  nearest  station.       The  trai  k  is 
never  repaired,  exi  ept  on  the  orcasioii  of  the  i)assaye  of  some 
member  of  the   Imperial  f.unily 
or  exieptionally  exalted   olViiial ; 
then  pe.isants  are  collected,  such 
bridges  as  exist  are   made   pass- 
able (even  then  it  is  often  jirefer- 
able   and  scmietimes  far  safer  to 
take     to     the     water    at    om  e), 
branches  of  trees  are  thrown  into 
the  deepest  holes,  and  the  putre- 
fying larcises  are  removeil,  which 
offended    eiiually   the    sight   and 
smell  of  plebeian  passers-by.      A 
whole  book  might  be  filled  with 
stories    of     the    dilfKullies     and 
d.mgers  of  posting  in  Russia,  but 
we    have    fortunately   something 
better    before    us    than   a   taran- 
tasse  journey.     At  last  Stavroi)ol 
is  reached,  the  capital  of  Ciscau- 
casia, a  town,  according  to  most 
accounts,     with      broad     streets 
and  whitewashed  houses,   which 
Russia:is    delight    to    say   would 
do    honour   to   any   of  the    pro- 
vincial capitals  of  Western  Europe,  and   therefore   the  more 
devoid  of  attraction  to  one  who  comes  from  those  regions. 

Vic  shall  next  reach  Cieorgievsk,  once  a  place  of  some 
importance,  but  now  rapidly  decaying  in  conseipience  of  its 
unhealthy  situation  and  the  removal  of  the  Government  bureau 
to  I'atigorsk.  U'e  here  turn  for  the  first  tiuie  from  the  direct 
road  to  Vladikafkaz,  in  order  to  visit  the  s|)as  of  the  Caucasus, 
already  famous  in  Russia,  though  probalily  few  of  our  readers 
have  ever  heard  of  their  existence.     During  the  last  few  stages 


the  lanclscape  has  become  more  varied,  bold  isol.iicd  lulls, 
I  partially  wooded,  rise  like  volcanic  isl.mds  from  the  steppe, 
and  our  eyes  will  have  been  constantly  hxcd  upon  the  snutliern 
hori/.on.  ll  by  good  fortune  either  at  sunrise  or  sunset  no 
milts  obscure  the  view,  our  long  journey  and  jolts  will  be  for- 
,  gotten  in  the  exeitemenl  of  cali  iilng  our  lust  glimpse  of  the 

fabled    heights   of     Moimt     Kaf. 
'I'hree   great   jieaks    will  at  onie 
arrest    the   eye  ;    foremost,   both 
in   apparent  and    real  bulk,  is  a 
huge     double  lidded      m.iss     of 
snow ;  further  to  the  left  are  two 
summits,    one  a  keen  icy   spire, 
the  other  a  long  tomb  of  mingled 
rock   and    snow.      The    traveller 
may  ask    in   vain    of  his    driver 
the  names  of  these  mighty  n'oun- 
tains.     It  is  nut  till  he  has  studied 
his  map  that  he  will  know  that 
he  has   at   last  entered  the  pre- 
sence  of    the    three    kings,  who 
have   come  out   of    the   I'.ast  to 
force  Mont  lllanc  to  submit  to 
the  fate  of  one  who  takes,  with- 
out due  ground,  the  highest  seat 
Tar  away,  a  long  sighted  eye  will 
<letect  another  lofty  mountain — a 
pale  shadow  in  the  golden  eastern 
sky-  and   the  traveller  will  long 
to  improve  his  accpuiintance  with 
Kazbek,  the  ro(  k  of  Trometheus,  and  the  centre  of  so  many 
later  legends.     We  are  strui  k,  first,  with  the  abrupt  transition 
from    the    horizontal   to  the   perpendicular,  in    which   Nature 
has    here  indulged  a  contrast  of   flat  plain    and    precipitous 
mountain-side,   rendered   yet   more  clear  by  the  absence  on 
either  of  forest   and    its   softer    shading;    secondly,   with   the 
remarkable  isolation  of  KIbriiz,  and  the  apparent  want  of  con- 
nection in  the  portions  of  I'le  snowy  range,  a  want  not  real, 
but  caused  by  nearer  ranges  h.'dinp  what  is  beyond. 
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Mf.  Hayward's  yoitrncy  in  Central  Asia. 


One  of  the  most  daring  and  complete  journeys  of  exploration 
in  modern  times  is  that  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Hayward,  across  the 
great  mountain  ranges  lying  between  North-western  India  and 
the  fertile  plains  of  Turkistan,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
Chinese  Tartary ;  a  journey  accomplished  in  the  winter  of 
186S-Q,  and  an  account  of  which  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Gjographical  Society,  at  the  meeting  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber last.  Mr.  Hayward  is  a  young  man  who  was  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  Indian  army  ;  a  man  of  light  build  and  modest 
but  selfposscssed  demeanour — one  of  those  quiet,  determined 
fellows  who  have  little  to  say  for  themselves,  but  who  perform 
great  deeds,  through  which  their  names  live  in  history.  The 
mission  he  undertook  was  to  explore  all  that  unknown  region 


lying  between  the  northern  frontier  of  Cashrncre  and  the 
Russian  advanced  posts  in  Western  Turkistan,  on  the  Jaxartes  ; 
to  ascertain  the  position  and  elevation  of  the  various  lofty 
ranges  and  table-lands,  and  map  them  out  with  some  appro.ach 
to  accuracy.  At  present  this  portion  of  Asia  is  filled  in,  even 
on  our  best  maps,  by  fictitious  mountains  and  rivers,  or,  at  least, 
by  guess-work,  for  no  modern  European  traveller  has  done 
more  than  api)roach  its  borders.  All  reports  have  represented 
it  as  a  region  of  great  elevation,  containing  in  its  centre  a 
tract  of  level  l.md,  so  high  that  it  received  from  the  Turki 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries  the  n.ime  of  "the  Roof 
of  the  World."  On  some  ma|)s  this  plateau  is  represented  as 
tlie  "  Pamir  Steppe."    The  direction  of  the  mountain  chain  is 
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apparcnlly  iiorlli  atnl  sdiilli,  .iiid  it  w.is  sii|i|i(iscil  In  1  hiiium  I  .U 
rinlit  angles  the  lofty  'lliiui  Shan  ranyo,  in  tlic  noilli  nf  t'cnlral 
Asia,  with  tliLMhain  of  tlic  llini|uo-Ku(»h  .mil  Himalaya  in  the 
south,  thus  ciicird'nn  the  lower  K'niim  of  L'liincso  'I'art.iry  on 
three  sides  with  .1  fern  e  of  snow-dail  mountains.  Mr.  IF.iyward's 
m.iin  olijed  was,  and  still  is,  to  explore  the  I'amir  ;  hnt  so  far 
he  lia'i  to  record  only  the  first  of  the  journeys  inidirtaken  in 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  plans.  In  this  he  rea<hed  tiie 
ri<  h  and  populous  cities  of  V.irkand  and  Kashgar,  which 
no  ilurope.m  has  visited  without  forfeit  of  his  lite  since  the 
days  of  .M,ir(  o  I'olo  and  the  inedixv.d  travellers  ;  the  last 
who  made  tiie  perilous  journey,  the  unfortunate  Adolphe 
S(  hiayintweit,  was  niunlered  in  Kashgar,  in  1858.  I'his 
journey  is  ])erhaps  fuller  of  elements  of  interest  than  the  one 
to  the  I'.imir  will  he,  on  wlii(h  Mr.  Hajw.ird  is  now  engaged. 

His  st.irling  point,  after  ( rossing  the  southern  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya,  was  the  town  of  I.eh,  in  I-adak,  a  jirovince  l)elong- 
ing  to  our  tributary  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere.  Helve  to 
Varkand,  across  the  Kar.ikorum  and  Kucn  Luen  Ranges,  is  a 
journey  of  fi\e  luiuilred  miles,  over  the  most  elevated  tra<:t  of 
land  as  yet  kiu)wn  on  the  e.irth's  surface,  w  lere  the  passis 
themselves  are  from  16,000  to  18,900  feet  high.  Only  one  of 
the  routes  had  as  yet  been  examineil  by  a  European,  and  Mr. 
Hay  ward  undertook  the  first  part  of  his  task — to  examine  others, 
with  a  view  to  finding  a  more  pra(  ti(.ible  route  than  now  exists 
between  'I'urkistan  and  India  for  the  great  trade  wlii(  h  is 
s|)ringing  up  between  the  two  countries.  Attended  by  four 
natives  of  Ladak,  with  their  yaks  laden  with  provisions,  he 
commenced  his  toilsome  jouincy  on  the  29th  of  September. 
The  lofty  range  beyond  the  Indus  was  crossed  by  a  pass  (the 
Chang  I.a)  18,367  feet  high,  and  the  Karaiorum  Range,  sixty 
miles  further  on,  by  the  Chang  Lang  Pass,  18,839  f^'*-''-  A 
nearly  level  jilain,  averaging  about  16,000  feet  in  elevation  and 
eighty  miles  in  widtli,  was  then  traversed,  The  pools  of  water 
were  here  solid  blocks  of  ice,  and  the  thermometer  descended 
to  It"  below  zero.  All  liquids  fro/^e  and  burst  their  bottles. 
Three  times  the  traveller  attempted  to  I'lnd  a  passage  to  the 
west  down  into  a  valley  siipjiosed  to  be  that  of  the  Varkand 
river;  the  third  time  he  succeeded,  and  thus  discovered  a  new 
])ass  (17,859  feet)  and  an  easy  route  through  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  The  river,  however,  proved  to  be  the  Karakash, 
flowing  to  Khotan,  and  not  the  Varkand  river,  as  erroneously 
marked  on  some  maps.  A  few  dajvs'  march  down  the  valley, 
with  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Kuen  I.uen  (  hain  in  front  or  on 
the  right  of  the  line  of  march,  brought  the  traveller  t(j  Shadiila, 
the  frontier  post  of  the  Varkandi  dominions.  .V  strong  guard 
of  soldiers  and  spies  was  here  stationed  to  prevent  all 
strangers  from  entering  the  country  of  the  suspicious  Turkis, 
and  he  had  to  w.iit  a  reply  to  his  re(iuest  for  permission  to 
enter,  from  the  Ataligh  Ghazee  — the  king  of  the  country 
recently  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  the  Chinese — who  was 
then  at  Kashgar,  watching  the  advance  of  small  Russian 
])arties  beyond  his  northern  frontier. 

The  prospect  of  some  weeks'  detention  and  inactivity  was 
not  an  agreeable  one  to  our  courageous  traveller.  There  was 
the  mystery  of  the  source  and  course  of  the  Varkand  river  to 
be  cleared  up,  and  the  true  direction  of  the  two  great  ]).irallel 
mountain  (hains,  the  Kuen  Luen  and  the  Karakorum,  to  be 
defined.  So  one  day  (November  the  26th),  having  secretly 
arranged  his  [jlans,  he  escape<l  from  the  vigilance  of  his  spies, 
and,  with  three  of  his  <aithful   Ladak  servants  and  a  week's 


supply  of  provisions,  starteil  with  the  first  streak  of  daylight,  on 
a  journey  in  a  new  direi  tion.  Marching  westward,  he  <  rosseil 
a  s|)ur  of  the  Kuen  Luen,  by  a  pass  17,092  feet  high,  and, 
descending  on  the  other  side,  discovered,  after  a  few  hours' 
mar(  h,  the  lingsouglit  Varkand  river,  'i'his  great  stream,  of 
whic  h  we  h.ive  now  for  the  first  time  definite  intelligeni  e,  risen 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  f.imed  Kar.il.  jrum  I'ass,  and,  al'ter 
flowing  fi)r  ijo  miles  in  a  narrow  valley,  or  trough,  east  and 
west,  between  the  Kuen  Luen  and  Karak(  iiim  (or  .Mustagh) 
ranges,  and  I'erlilising -al'ter  breaking  through  the  northern 
(hain — the  plains  of 'i'urkistan,  loses  itself  in  the  s.indy  deserts 
of  Tart.iry,  having  nil.  a  course  of  1,300  miles.  At  the  point 
where  Mr.  Hayward  Siruck  it,  its  lied  was  13,685  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  A  few  bushes  and  a  little  ( oarse  grass  grew  in 
the  warmer  and  mure  sheltered  jiku  es.  With  these  ex<  eptions 
slenliiy  ;ind  desolatl(Mi  reigned  around,  'i'lie  ruggeil  mountain 
slojies  siiowed  nothing  but  bare  rock  or  heaps  of  rocky  i/ih-is, 
and  lioth  to  tie  north  ami  the  south  the  view  was  terminated 
by  bristling  rcws  of  snowy  peaks,  some  of  those  to  the  south 
being  among  tl,e  loftiest  in  the  world-  iipw.irds  of  28,000  feet 
high.  During  the  two  days  he  was  in  this  valley  he  inarched 
fifty-five  miles,  and  (limbed  besides  a  peak  overlooking  the 
Vangi  Tas'-.,  to  the  height  of  19,000  feet,  the  as(ent  oc(upying 
five  and  a  half  hours— a  marvellous  two  days'  work,  as  most 
Alpine  ( lub-meii  will  admit.  I!ul,  in  addition,  he  took  ob- 
serv.itions  to  fix  iiositions  and  .illitudes,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  draw  an  elaborate  detailed  map  of  all  his  routes,  which 
accomiKinied  the  reiiort  read  to  the  meeting.  The  absence  of 
snow,  except  on  the  peaks,  the  extreme  dryness  and  purity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  this  trans-Hir.  alayan  region,  must  be 
the  explanation  of  the  apparent  faiility  with  which  these 
mountains  can  thus  be  traversed,  even  at  mid-winter.  The 
latitude  is  between  js**  30'  and  36^  30',  about  that  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Hayward  retraced  his  steps,  and  persevered  until  he 
reached  the  very  source  of  the  princi|ial  stream  of  the  \'arkand. 
He  then  returned  to  Shadula,  after  twenty  days'  absence,  and 
found  the  Turki  guards  in  great  consternation.  A  favourable 
reply  had  arrived  from  the  king,  and  the  sjiies,  trembling  lest 
their  heads  should  ])ay  the  penalty  of  their  neglect  in  losing 
the  Knglishman,  had  searched  over  hill  anil  dale  for  many  days 
without  finding  him.  The  march  down  into  the  warm  plains 
then  commenced.  l!ut  first  the  main  chain  of  the  Kuen  Luen 
had  to  be  crossed.  This  was  dune  by  the  .Saiiju  Pass  (16,612 
feet) — a  most  dilVicult  route,  impracticable  to  laden  animals. 
On  the  other  side  the  descent  was  r.apid,  and  the  traveller's 
astonishment  and  admiration  were  soon  excited  by  the  novelty 
and  beauty  of  the  scene;:  that  presented  themselves.  A  thickly- 
peojiled  and  well-ordered  country,  studded  with  well-built 
villages,  towns,  and  cities,  irrigated  by  rivers  and  canals,  and 
abounding  in  corn,  fruit  (peaches,  pomegranates,  grapes, 
melons,  &c.),  pastures,  fat  cattle,  and  even  cotton  plantations, 
was  traversed  day  after  day  during  his  ride  of  180  miles  to 
Kashgar,  where  resided  the  Ataligh  Ghazee,  the  king  of  this 
|>romising  country  and  the  founder  of  its  independence. 
Although  closely  watched,  Mr.  LLiyward  was  treated  through- 
out with  marked  courtesy  and  the  most  profuse  hospitality  ; 
but  we  must  reserve  fiir  a  future  occasion  an  account  of  his 
reception,  and  of  the  appearance  an(i  manners  of  the  peo[)le 
cf  this  remote  region,  thus  unexpectedly  laid  open  to  the 
notice  of  Europeans. 
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/'>ci/;/   Alsace  to   tlie   Hartz. — /. 


Till-;  vo.sr.r.s — strashuug — cari.skuiik — stutigaki). 
TiiKUK  is  no  ilistrict  in  luirope  that  so  jiitirLly  combines  ac- 
( essiliility,  li?;;uity,  novelty,  and  economic  interest,  as  Alsace. 
Although  a  great  liigliway,  it  is  little  visited,  for  travellers  pass 
thioiigli  It  generally  in  the  dark,  and  always  at  full  speed,  on 
their  way  from  Paris  to  StrasUiirg  or  Mulhausen.  'I'he  traveller  - 
liy  the  night  train  to  Strasburg  reaches  the  Alsacian  frontier 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  half  asleep  and  thinking 
more  of  ( offee  and  rest  than  of  the  scenery  that  he  is  rapidly 
leaving  behind  him.  \t  .Saverne,  witli  its  great  red  castle — • 
now  a  barrack — arl  its  reminiscence  of  old  Roman  occupa- 
tion, the  plain  of  Alsace  is  reached ;  and  the  broad  richly- 
cultivated  tract  that  intervenes  between  the  Vosgcs  mountains 
and  the  Rhine — forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  valley  of 
that  river — is  crossed  in  about  an  hour,  the  railway  entering 
the  outer  fortifications  and  gates  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  i  oinarkable  cities  in  Kurope. 

IJut  the  tourist  who  has  a  few  hours  to  spare  will  not  thus 
quit  the  region  of  the  Vosges  and  the  plains  of  .Msace.  Reforo 
arriving  at  (he  station  (<f  Saverne  the  (lernian  country  has  been 
reacl'iL'd,  for  Saarbourg — tiie  previous  station,  a  wallei!  town  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  Saar,  seventeen  miles  from  Saverne 
• — is  t!ie  real  boundary-line,  and  this  line  is  so  sharply  drawn, 
that  while  French  is  the  language  of  the  upper  town  and  iijiper 
classes,  and  the  otlii  ial  language,  German  is  sjioken  by  the 
lower  classes  and  in  the  lower  town.  From  this  jjoiiit  the 
interesting  country  begins,  and  from  Saarbourg  to  Saverne  the 
railway  winds  its  way  through  hills,  through  valleys,  and  burrows, 
in  its  course,  through  the  nortliern  extremity  of  the  Vosgcs 
mountains,  which  extend  southwards  from  this  ]ioint,  and  are 
crossed  again  at  their  southern  extremity  by  the  important 
branch  of  the  (Ireat  Eastern  Railway  of  France  from  Nancy 
to  Mulhausen.  Ti.e  chain  is  reached  by  no  less  than  three 
branches,  one  on  the  French,  the  other  two  on  the  (lerman 
side,  between  the  two  lines  which  cross  it. 

'liie  Vosges,  as  a  mountain  chain,  is  not  lofty,  but  presents 
a  great  variety  of  pictures! [ue  and  delightful  scenery.  Its  prin- 
cipal elevations  (called  Ballons,  from  their  rounde  1  form)  are 
about  4,ooo  feet  above  the  se.i,  and  consist  chiefly  of  granitic 
rock,  U|)-heaved  through  a  red  iiuildingstone  {i;iis  de  Vosi^cs  of 
geologists)  and  many  overlying  rocks  of  the  secondary  period. 
The  hills  arc  covered  in  places  by  magnificent  forests,  and  are 
rich  in  minerals,  csjjcc iaily  in  ironstone.  Co.il  is  also  worked, 
and  the  district  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs,  of  which 
that  of  l'loml)ieres  is  well  known.  From  Strasburg  the  prin- 
cip.d  points  of  interest  are  easily  readied  by  railroad,  and  will 
justify  a  delay  of  several  days  for  those  who  have  time  at  their 
disposal. 

The  traveller  in  .Ms.ice  must  make  up  his  mind  to  put  up 
with  many  minor  inconveniences,  and  to  sec  a  little  of  wild 
life,  but  he  need  not  fear  slarvali'jn.  The  forests  still  contain 
wolves  and  wild  boar,  and  these  occasionally  in  winter  make 
their  appearance  in  the  villages.  I  remember  being  told  by 
the  guard  of  one  of  the  trains,  while  crossing  the  country  a 
few  years  a','(i,  that  tlie  wild  boars  would  somelimcs  run  ac  ross 
tlic  line,  and  that  he  had  seen  thcni  endeavouring  to  outrun  the 
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train.     Their  chance  in  a  stern  chase  of  this  kind  is  vcrv  small 


even  when   allowance  is  made  for  the  absence  of  very  high 
speed  and  the  proverbial  tedium  of  su<h  chases. 

The  human  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  and  smaller  towns 
partake  of  the  picturesciue,  and  their  customs  have  been  com- 
paratively litde  altered  since  the  middle  ages.  'i'liey  are 
honest  and  good-natured,  but  wedded  to  their  old  ways.  Now 
and  then  a  group  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at 
Strasburg;  but  the  costumes  are  dying  out  here  as  everywhere 
else;  and  such  a  group  as  that  rejiresented  in  our  illuslr.ilion, 
though  possible  enough,  will  not  be  found  every  day.  They  are 
not  a  very  communicative,  and  by  no  means  an  industrious 
and  active  race.  On  the  contrary,  their  lands  are  often  culti- 
vated and  their  crops  cut  and  carried  by  their  neighbours  from 
Switzerland.  The  language  of  most  parts  of  Alsace  is  more 
(lerman  than  French;  but  French  is  generally  taught,  and  is 
much  more  spoken  than  lormerly. 

Strasburg  is  so  easily  reached,  and  so  situated,  that  it 
may  well  serve  as  head-()uarters  for  the  tourist,  whether  he  is 
merely  on  his  way  to  Germany,  or  is  prepared  to  visit  the  most 
interesting  points  of  the  district  he  has  crossed  before  reaching 
that  noble  and  ancient  city.  To  those  who  have  not  travelled 
in  Germany  it  jiresents  a  great  contrast  to  the  towns  of  I'rance 
hitherto  visited,  not  only  in  language,  but  in  general  aspect. 
ISeing  a  frontier  town  close  to  the  Rhine,  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  fortress  of  the  first  class  ;  and  by  a  system  of 
sluices,  the  surrounding  country  could  at  any  time  be  laid 
uniler  water,  except  on  one  side,  where  there  is,  however,  the 
protection  of  mines  to  be  exploded  in  case  of  need.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  extensive  outworks,  and  oi.  entering  the 
city  by  the  railroad  the  peaceful  visitor  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
affected  by  the  exceedingly  warlike  character  of  everything 
around.  Once  within  the  fortifications,  however,  all  this  is 
forgotten  in  the  multiplied  objects  of  interest  that  crowd  upon 
him,  and  the  busy  and  flourishing  appearance  of  the  town. 

The  streets  of  Strasburg  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  the  houses 
lofty,  but  there  are  several  open  spaces.  The  town  is  built  on 
an  i.sland  in  the  river  J 11,  which  communicates  with  the  Rhine 
at  a  short  distance.  There  are  several  canals.  The  citadel 
is  on  the  eastern  extremity,  and  the  railway  station  from  Pans 
on  the  north-v.estorn.  'I'he  ( athedral— the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  of  the  public  buildings — is  not  far  from  ti.  -  centre 
of  the  town,  and  i:;  surrounded  by  old  streets. 

The  view  of  the  catlu dral  which  is  given  in  the  engraving 
conveys  an  admir.able  idea  of  the  extraordinary  richness,  beauty, 
and  magnituile  of  the  western  end,  and  of  the  towers,  and  also 
of  the  noble  spire,  which  rises  in  fretted  stone-work  of  the  most 
elaborate  tracery  to  the  height  of  468  feet  above  the  pavement. 
It  is  the  loftiest  Gothic  spire  ever  constructed,  and,  unlike  .some 
examples  of  very  lofty  constructions,  it  looks  its  height.  Seen 
from  the  small  open  sjiace  around  11,  no  one  <an  help  being 
struck  with  this  characteristic.  It  has  not  a  bright  appearance, 
being  built  of  the  dark  red  sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  the  material  has  been  m.ade  the  most  of,  and,  owing  to  the 
singular  o|)enness  of  the  sculpture,  aiiicd,  no  doubt,  by  admi- 
rable proportions,  there  is  no  appearance  of  heaviness.     Tlie 
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ri.Ml  and  cx(iiiisito  licauty  of  tlio  details  can  only  bo  appreciated 
by  close  examination,  'riie  stone  is  cut  so  as  rather  to  resem- 
ble iron  castings  or  carved  oak  than  chiseled  stone,  and  is 
carefully  tied  together  throughout  with  iron,  so  as  to  give  addi- 
tional strength  to  resist  the  action  of  wind.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
tliat  its  stability  will  not  be  tried  by  an  cartluiuake  ;  and,  as 
more  than  four  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  tower  was 
completed,  the  whole  structure  must  be  considered  to  have 
resisted  all  other,  and  more  ordinary,  causes  of  destruction 
sufluiently  well. 

'I'lie  visitor  to  Strasburg  cathedral  will  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  upper  part  of  the  western 
facade  of  this  grand  building.  It  was  not  so  intended  by  the 
original  artist,  who  died  more  than  a  century  before  the  cathe- 
dral was  completed  in  its  present  state,  but  whose  plans  still 
exist.  Economy  and  jioverty  have  prevented  the  carrying  out 
of  this  as  of  so  many  grand  ideas.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
building  is  quite  unrivalled,  and  is  worth  a  much  longer  and 
more  troublesome  jiilgrimage  than  that  from  London  across 
Trance  to  this  i)art  of  I-'rench  Ciermany. 

!'  ;  ,1  few  sous  the  visitor  may  go  through  a  doorway  in  the 
south  side  of  tlie  unfinished  tower,  up  some  three  hundred  steps, 
in  more  or  less  good  i)reservation,  to  the  wide  platform  at  the 
top  of  the  towers,  where  there  is  a  station  for  a  watchman, 
who  overlooks  the  city,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  notice  of 
fires.  Anodier  similar  fee  will  secure  admission  to  the  base  of 
the  spire.  Beyond  (his,  however,  it  is  diflkult  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  go,  as  there  have  been  several  accidents  to  visitors 
who  have  ascended  the  steps  up  the  inside  of  the  spire,  but 
have  lost  nerve,  owing  to  the  dangerous  openings  between  the 
stone  tracery.  It  is  said  that  the  staircase  is  still  good,  and 
till  lately  the  ascent  was  frei|uently  made,  but  there  is  some 
danger  and  little  to  reward  the  climber. 

The  interior  of  this  cathedral  is  only  less  interesting  th.an  the 
exterior.  The  painted  glass  is  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  it  is 
partly  of  the  fourteenth,  and  partly  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and,  like  most  of  the  work  of  the  interior,  including  all  the 
details  of  the  nave,  belongs  to  the  early  history  of  the  building, 
and  helps  to  give  that  air  of  comjjleteness  for  which  the  whole 
is  remarkable.  Only  the  clock — an  imitation  of  thi>  original 
very  remark.'ible  construction,  no  longer  in  its  original  site, 
and  rather  a  gigantic  toy  dianof  any  special  mechanical  interest 
or  value — seems  out  of  place,  and  disturbs  tlie  harmony  of  the 
interior  by  its  gorgeous  gilding,  pictured  diagrams,  and  nume' 
ous  pupjiets.  The  old  puppets  of  the  clock  of  1354,  subdued 
by  the  dust  and  rust  of  centuries,  told  a  story  of  the  people  of 
the  middle  ages  that  would  always  have  remained  instnicti\e, 
although  the  movements  had  ceased.  The  new  and  ridiculous 
imitations  are  by  no  means  i)leasing.  Nor  are  the  monuments 
altogether  improvements.  The  five  hundred  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  building  was  erected  have  not  been  without 
many  changes  for  the  worse  as  well  as  for  the  better  in  the 
history  oC  human  progress  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  taste  in  orn.a- 
mentation  there  was  no  such  dark  period  during  the  dark  ages  as 
that  from  which  we  arc  now  emerging  or  endeavouring  to  emerge. 

Strasburg  need  not  detain  the  traveller  long  when  he  has 
mastered  the  details  of  the  calhedral  and  walked  along  some  of 
the  streets  in  the  lentre  of  the  town  ;  but  he  will  hardly  escape 
withou'  some  inquiry  about  the  celebrated  fat  liver  pies  (pAfh 
de  foie  .fTiw),  to  obtain  which  most  imwholesomc  and  ob- 
jectionable food  many  unfortimate  geese  are  cranuned  every 


winter  with  mai/e,  stimulited  with  sul|iluir,  and  conpeil  up  in 
dark  cellars,  to  insure  the  (iroper  amount  of  disease  reiiuiied 
for  the  growth  of  those  monstrous  livers  that  are  thus  submiued 
for  human  fooil.  Let  those  eat  these  so-called  luxuries  who 
can  digest  and  enjoy  them  after  knowing  their  history  ! 

There  is  a  railway  across  the  low  llat  country  between  Stras- 
burg and  the  Rhine,  and  a  railway  bridge  across  tlie  same  river, 
and  thus  the  communication  is  perfectly  easy  and  rapid 
from  the  town  to  Kehl  in  Germany.  In  half  an  hour  the 
Trench  frontier  is  ])assed,  and  we  reach  the  (iernian  custom- 
house. The  railway  bridge  is  a  noble  cons'.ruction,  resting  on 
granite  piers,  siuik  sixty-five  feet  below  the  surfac  e  of  the  river, 
and  rising  twenty-three  feet  above.  The  (Jerman  custom  house  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  examination  is  often 
rather  severe.  Trom  Kehl  the  line  continues  to  Appenweier, 
it  enters  the  main  line  on  the  riglu  or  (ierman  bank  of  where 
the  Rhine,  running  from  Trankfort  to  li.isle  through  the  (Irand 
Duchy  of  liaden,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Germany. 
The  railway  passes  through  the  plains  of  the  Rhine  valley, 
which  here  yield  large  crops  of  tobacco,  mai/e,  and  other 
grain,  hops,  hemj),  and  tlax.  Vineyards  are  also  seen  clothing 
the  sides  of  the  low  hills,  and  n\miero\is  walnut  trees  supply 
fruit,  from  which  large  quantities  of  oil  are  obtained.  This 
walnut-oil  is  used  in  place  of  olive-oil  for  most  purposes  in  Ger- 
many and  Trance.  There  still  remains  a  certain  amoimt  of 
ancient  costume  among  the  iieasants  and  labourers  in  Baden. 
Most  of  the  men  wear  cocked  hats,  and  the  women  are  not 
without  well-marked  peculiarities  of  dress. 

Trom  the  railroad  between  Apjienweier  and  Carlsnihe  (the 
next  large  town  on  our  road)  there  is  a  branch  at  the  little 
station  of  Cos  to  the  celebrated  watering  place  of  Baden-Baden. 
But  we  are  not  now  following  the  great  stream  of  travellers 
whose  interest  anil  anuisement  converge  in  the  sa/oiis  and 
ball-rooms  of  this  well-known  re.sort.  We  are  looking  for 
other  objects  of  interest ;  and  though  there  are  [iretty  excursions 
to  be  made  from  Baden,  and  a  day  or  two  of  easy  travelling 
woukl  easily  carry  us  from  thence  into  wiM  and  lovely  coimtry, 
where  green  fields  replace  green  cloth,  and  the  cry  of  the 
croupier  is  never  heard,  we  will  rather  avoid  for  the  present  all 
temptation,  and  hurr)'  past  the  station  at  Oos,  to  be  brought 
in  two  or  three  hours  to  Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  Baden. 

There  is,  however,  but  little  to  detain  us  here.  Carlsruhe — 
as  those  best  know  who  have  been  obliged  to  do  more  than 
pass  through  it- -is  a  melancholy  collection  of  lines  of  houses, 
all  radiating  from  the  palace.  They  are  not  all  alike,  because 
built  at  three  perioils  ;  but  all  are  without  the  smallest  tou<:h  of 
the  picturescjue,  and,  except  from  the  surrounding  scenery, 
which  is  pretty,  they  form  but  an  ugly,  disagreeable,  and  dull 
abode. 

Tourtcen  miles  north  of  Carlsruhe  is  die  junction  station  of 
Bruchsal,  where  we  enter  the  system  of  the  Wurtemburg  rail- 
roads, and  after  another  fifty  miles  m.ay  reach  Stnttgard. 
There  is,  however,  another  line  branching  at  Dudach,  and 
coming  into  the  Wurtemberg  line  at  Miihlacker.  This  is 
shorter  and  more  direct,  and  some  trains  are  continuous.  It 
takes  at  least  five  hours  to  reach  Stuttgard  from  Carlsruhe 
under  any  circumstances.  The  line  from  Dnrlach  to  Miihlacker 
lies  through  I'for/heim,  a  large  and  interesting  manufacturing 
town,  with  iron-works,  cloth-factories,  and  other  industries, 
among  which  must  be  ranked  ccrt.un  gold  and  silver  works 
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wliii  li   li.ivo  some  gcnenil   ivpiit'iticni.     TiR-  couiitry  Inivrllcil  |il:u:c  of  nicat  iiitcrc'st.  niid  well  worthy  an  excursion.      It  is 

through  from  this  town  to  the  Xcikar  valley  is  not  particularly  very  picturesiiiie,  with  many  towers,  galilc  ends,  and  old  walls, 

interesting.  and  besides  these,  a  very  fine  ( Iniri  h  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

The  valley  of  ihe  \e(  kar,  ne.ir  whirh  Stuttgard  is  situated,  the  choir  of  which  is  pure  in  style  and  well  preserved, 
is  remarkable  for  ils  pii  tures(iue  beauty.       The  railway,  how-  .         From   IIeill)ronn   the  railway  ))asses  over   the   plain    and 

ever,  leaves  the  river  at   Meilbronn  about  thirty  miles  north  of  '  tlirough  some  hills,  past  Miihlacker  (the  jmi(  tion  from  Durlarh) 

Stuttgard,  where  a  charming  view  is  obtained  from  the  Wart-  to  I.udwigsluirg  with  its  <lesert'(l  jialace,  and  then  by   other 

burg,  or  watch  tower,  overlooking  the  town.     Heilbroiin  is  a  I  tunnels  opens  at  last  on  Stuttgard,  the  capital  of  Wurteniberg. 
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This  small  town  is  prettily  situated,  being  almost  surrounded 
by  low  hills  covered  with  vineyards  which  yield  a  fair  wine  in 
large  (luantity.  It  is  not,  however,  very  remarkable  for  pic- 
turesiiue  beauty.  One  of  tlie  jiretliest  parts  is  tlie  great  square 
or  Schloss  I  Mat/,  (represented  in  the  engraving),  in  which  are 
situated  the  old  and  new  palace  and  the  theatre.  This  square 
is  planted  with  trees,  and  one  side  of  it  is  a  wing  of  the  jialace. 
There  are  two  principal  and  very  broad  streets,  besides  many 
s(iuares  or  open  spaces,  and  the  population  being  small  the 
largeness  of  the  space  gives  an  air  of  desolation.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  objects  of  the  town  are  the  Neckerstrasse, 
which  contains  the  finest  buildings,  none  of  them,  however, 
very  remarkable,  and  the  palace  gardens,  open  to  the  public, 
and  extending  for  two  miles,  with  carriage  drives  and  winding 


with  extinct  volcanic  rocks  imnie<liatcly  around.  lluic  is  a 
Kiirsna/,  or  bath-room,  where  the  water  is  delivered,  and  where 
baths  may  be  had  on  very  moderate  terms,  liehind  it  are 
pleasant  gardens,  and  connected  with  it  is  a  restaurant  greatly 
fre(iuented,  especially  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  when  ihe  mid- 
day table  d'liote  is  always  fully  and  pleasantly  altendetl.  A  rail- 
way connects  Stuttgard  with  this  suburb,  which  is,  indeed,  more 
busy  and  flourishing  than  the  capital  itself.  Cannstadt  wa  = 
founded  by  the  Romans,  and  was  made  use  of  extensively  in  the 
time  of  the  later  Roman  empire  as  a  resort  both  for  health  and 
pleasure.  Remains  of  their  thermx,  or  baths,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  many  fragments  of  Roman  sculpture  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  attest  the  importance  of  this  place  iu 
ancient  times. 
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footpaths,  and  well  shaded  by  avenues  of  trees.  The  Museum 
of  the  Fine  Arts  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  drawings.  Among 
the  former  are  works  by  Dannecker,  Ranch,  Schwanthaler,  and 
other  well-known  German  artists,  and  casts  of  Thorwaldsen's 
best  works,  presented  by  himself  There  is  also  a  rich  cabinet 
of  medals,  and  a  public  library,  containing,  it  is  said,  more 
editions  of  the  Bible  than  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  any 
collection. 

No  one  should  leave  Stuttgard  without  a  visit  to  the  pretty 
little  town  of  Cannstadt,  wiib  its  mineral  springs,  of  which  as 
many  as  forty  rise  in  various  places  in  and  about  the  town,  dis- 
charging as  much  as  five  millions  of  gallons  of  water  i)er  day. 
The  sources  are  jiartly  saline  and  ])artly  chalybeate,  and  are 
regarded  as  verj'  efficacious  in  cases  of  disordered  digestion — a 
complaint  not  unlikely  to  exist  in  Germany,  where  the  food 
(especially  in  some  parts)  is  anything  but  simple  or  light.  All 
these  waters  are  cold,  and  they  appear  to  rise  in  connection 


A  curious  palace,  built  at  Cannstadt  about  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  Moorish  style  liy  the  late  King  of  Wiutembcrg, 
affords  an  instructive  example  of  royal  extravagance.  It  is 
said  to  have  cost  a  ([uarter  of  a  million  sterling.  It  is  built 
something  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  Alhambra  palace, 
or  rather  of  one  of  the  courts  of  that  famous  Moorish  jialace 
at  Grenada,  and  was  intended  to  be  filled  with  a  collet  tion  of 
pictures  and  statuary.  Many  of  the  specimens  that  were 
placed  there  by  the  founder  of  this  building  have  been 
removed  by  the  present  king,  Charles  I.,  who  does  not  quite 
appreciate  the  style  and  execution  of  this  whim,  and  the 
palace  is  not  now  generally  occupied.  It  is,  however,  well 
worth  a  visit,  .and  is  perhajis  less  absurd,  or  at  least  less 
objectionable  in  jmint  of  taste,  than  George  the  Fourth's 
caricature  of  a  Chinese  joss-house  at  Brighton.  It  is 
true  that  it  came  into  the  world  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later. 
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-r^  A'/V/t'  Across  tJie  Frontier  of  Victoria. 

I!Y    PHILIP    A.    EAGI.K,    AUTHOR    OF    "  GIH.D    MINING    IN    VICTOUIA,"    "  AVSIUAI.IAN    FAUNA,"    ETC. 


Till-;  s()iilli-\vcstL'n'.iiu)>l  portion  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  coni- 
l)riscs  one  of  tlic  most  attractive  and  fertile  regions  of  Aus- 
tralia. 'I'lie  Wiinmera  district  was  first  discovered  by  Sir 
'J'homas  Mitchell,  during  a  journey  of  exploration,  in  1836. 
Alter  traversing  the  rough-  scrub  country  lying  between  South 
Australia  and  \'ictoria,  the  magnificent  domain  of  pasture  burst 
upon  his  view,  to  which  the  great  explorer  gave  the  proud 
title  of  Australia  Felix. 

The  fattening  capacity  of  the  rich  natural  grasses  which 
abound  there  is  sufllciently  attested  by  the  great  value  of  the 
present  holdings  under  the  Crown.  Yet  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  affirm  that  the  greater  [urt  of  this  immense  area  is  almost  a 
terra  iiiu\^nita  to  the  bulk  of  the  colonists,  so  limited  and 
scattered  has  been  the  intercourse  resulting  from  commercial 
enterprise,  while  the  extreme  confines  of  the  gold  discoveries 
but  trench,  as  it  were,  upon  its  borders.  With  a  surface  of 
upwards  of  nine  millions  of  acres,  extending  from  below  M^'int 
Ararat,  embracing  a  large  portion  of  the  •'  Mallee  "  scrub,  and 
terminating  only  on  the  South  .Australian  frontier,  the  Wimmera 
di>trict,  in  addition  to  its  great  physical  diversity,  possesses 
features  of  considerable  interest. 

The  scenery  of  Australia,  though  wanting  somewhat  in 
grandeur  and  in  that  wild  sublimity  which  ordinarily  belongs 
to  a  granitic  formation,  is  not  without  attractions  that  are  singu- 
larly its  own.  The  great  abundance  of  forest,  the  peculiar 
aspect  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  blending  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  pastoral  and  the  romantic,  unite  to  produce  land- 
scapes of  considerable  beauty  and  freshness. 

Stretching  away  from  the  foot  of  Mount  William — the  highest 
range  in  the  western  district — are  broad  rolling  prairies,  over 
which  numerous  herds  of  fine  cattle  are  distributed,  and  fringed 
on  their  western  side  by  belts  of  magnificent  vegetation,  which 
rise  range  upon  range  until  their  varied  foliage  mingles  with  the 
high  blue  caps  of  the  Grampians  ;  beyond  these,  again,  towering 
in  the  distance,  are  the  broken  mountains  which  overlook  the 
seal)oard,  their  summits  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against 
tlie  background  of  blue  sky. 

The  river  Wimmera  is,  perhajis,  the  most  varied  of 
Austiali.m  rivers  in  its  wanderings.  After  flowing  for  miles 
through  tlicse  fertile  savannahs,  its  course  may  be  traced 
through  some  deep  wooded  glen,  where,  contracting  its 
volume,  the  stream  dashes  along  a  narrow,  precipitous  gorge 
for  a  sliort  distance,  until,  as  in  the  Maranoa  Falls,  it  tumbles 
over  huge  projecting  rocks,  and,  bounding  in  its  abrupt 
descent  along  a  succession  of  granite  beds,  finally  plunges  in 
wild  and  Oncifiil  cascades  below.  Thence  it  is  distributed  in 
numerous  creeks  and  branches  through  a  luxuriant  delta  of 
vegetation,  whose  flats  and  swamps,  covered  with  a  semi- 
tropical  verdure,  are  the  resort  of  large  (juantities  of  wild  fowl, 
proving  as  attractive  to  the  sportsman  as  the  tourist.  Here 
tlie  Wimmera  subsides  into  a  shallow  rivulet,  winding  through 
water-worn  gulches,  overgrown  with  grass  and  reeds,  and  so 
sli'iider  that  all  traces  of  its  course  arc  frequently  lost,  to  be 
ret  ivered  along  the  sheds  and  basins  of  its  mountain  source. 

A  few  years  back  the  writer,  in  comi)any  wilh  Dr.  Ludwig 
Becker,  a  well-known  botanist,  Mr.  H ,  an  overseer,  and 


two  .Sydney  stockmen,  started  from  tlie  Messrs.  Wilsons'  home 
station  on  the  L'p|ier  Wimmera,*  for  an  outlying  run  on  the 
Murray  River. 

The  course  of  our  journey  lay  along  the  western  extremity 
of  the  colony,  and  included  the  passage  of  the  "  Mallee  "  si  rub 
— a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  eucalyptus  vegetation, 
growing  on  the  South  Australian  frontier.  A\'e  left  the  home- 
stead in  the  cool  freshness  of  an  early  September  morning.  «  hile 
the  sun  was  fast  dispelling  the  night  dews,  which  hung  in 
large  crystal  drops  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  numerous 
eucalypti,  or  s|)arkled  on  the  king  blades  of  grass  at  our  feet. 
The  magnificent  blue  overhead  was  unbroken  throughout — and 
the  beauty  of  a  cloudless  Australian  sky  is  proverbial. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  our  journey  for  several  days; 
but  a  week's  travelling  brought   us  into  a  strange  and   com- 
jiaratively  new  region.      I'astoral  life  ended,  and  beyond  old 
sheep-tra(  ks    near  the  wate-'^heds,    or    an  unoccupied  hut  or 
two,  there  was  no  evidence    01    this  country  being  stocked. 
Travelling  along  the  depressions  which  here  fall  from  the  open 
country  we  reached  a  series  of  small  fresh-water  lakes,  con- 
nected by  swauijiy  ground,  fringed  in  parts  by  tall  flowering 
shrubs  and  broad-le.aved   [ilants.       Here  we  shot  a  quantity 
of  moor-fowl,   wikl   ducks,    and    smaller    birds.      Proceeding 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction,    we    came   iqion   low  saiuly 
flats,    with    occasional    patches    of   stunted    vegetation,    the 
country  generally  presenting  a  most  uninviting  aspect.   Cross- 
ing afterwards  a  high  range,  covered  with  arborescent  shrubs, 
the  ground  imjjroved  into  a  successij-i  of  .^mall  open  flats,  with 
some  good  grass,  displaying  here  and  there  several  casuarinas 
I  or  acacias,  with  a  few  shrub  pines  {Callilris  verrucosa).    Beyond 
this,  again,  came  a  succession  of  barren  grounds.     A  hurricne 
had  swept  through  the  .scrub,  leaving  enormous  fissures  in  the 
I  earth,  embedded  in  the  sides  of  which  remained  the  roots  of 
j  massive  melaleucas,  the  only  survivors  being  a  few  scattered 
!  trunks  of  giant  trees,  iioised  at  a  considerable  inclination.    The 
following  day  we  reached  a  lightly-wooded,  undulating  country; 
and  while  traversing  the  border  of  an  ojien  flat,  one  of  our 
;  party  espied  a  coujile  of  brush  turkeys  feeding,  and   by  good 
j  luck  sent  a  shot  which  disabled  the  larger  one,  and  we  secured 
a  very  fine  bird. 

Taking  a  more  westerly  direction,  in  order  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  water-holes,  we  descended  into  a  wide  and  well- 
grassed  valley  of  some  length,  the  verdant  surfiice  iiresenting  a 
I  striking  contrast  to  the  apjiearance  of  the  open  forests,  while 
securely  sheltered  from  the  devastating  scirocco  which  had 
spread  such  desolation  in  our  rear.  After  journeying  through 
an  intri(  ate  bush  fiir  some  distance,  we  entered  upon  a  succes- 
sion of  spai  ions  glades,  covered  with  dwarfed  peppermint 
shrubs  and  polygonum,  when  the  appearance  of  the  country 
underwent  a  considerable  change,  and  we  traversed  some  open 
rises,  which  for  a  long  distance  were  denuded  of  vegetation, 

*  Tliu  l'|ipor  Winimcta,  nn  accnuiil  of  tlio  great  luitural  atl.ipt.ibility  of 
the  ciiviiilry,  lias  licen  sclcclcil  liy  the  Acclimalisalion  Sdcicly  "f  Victoria 

'  .as  a  (iepnt  for  the  jireserv.itirm  of  tlicir  v.ilu.ihle  camels,  a  mimlier  of 
tt-hicli   arc   now  pcr,.iaiicn;ly   located    on  the  grounds    bcloiigiiii;  lo   the 

,  Messrs.  Wilson. 
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tlioir  course  overlooking  the  continuous  depressions  which  here 
trend  wt'stwardly  until  they  are  lost  among  the  scrub  ranges. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  scanty  herbage  around,  we  jjushed 
forward,  and,  following  a  long  low  range,  entered  ui)on  a 
more  level  country,  tolerably  well  timbered.  We  now  took 
tlie  course  of  a  dry  creek  until  dusk,  crossed  some  mallee 
(scrub)  ranges,  and  i)assed  into  the  bed  of  a  deep  gorge, 
apparently  running  out  into  open  country.  We  here  found 
a  gooil  su|)ply  of  water  and  grass,  and  camped  alongside 
some  [lines. 

The  moon  was  now  at  the  full ;  and  whilst  enjoying  our 
rest  we  could  admire  tlie  extensive  panorama  of  bush  scenery 
within  our  view.  The  track  of  the  ravine,  occasionally  inter- 
cepted by  some  jutting  rock,  was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  the 
moon  silvering  the  higher  foli.ige  of  its  timbered  ranges — 
whose  extent  could  be  traced  far  away  into  the  interior — or 
glancing  along  the  projecting  points  and  upturned  blocks  of 
granite  scattered  over  the  landscape,  leaving  the  surrounding 
brushwood  and  wild  growth  of  mallee  in  deep  obscurity. 
The  quiet  grandeur  of  the  scene  was  perhaps  heightened 
by  its  utter  isolation,  the  only  sound  which  broke  the  soli- 
tude being  the  merry  squeak  of  an  opossum  or  the  sharp 
howl  of  the  Australian  dingo. 

The  following  morning  we  had  a  chase  after  several  of  these 
creatures,  which  lied  in  various  directions.  One  large  savage- 
looking  specimen,  after  a  short  run,  assumed  the  defensive,  and 
after  working  in  and  out  the  bushes,  made  a  bolt  into  cover ; 
but  as  the  dingo,  when  attacked  in  the  scrub,  frequently 
injures  a  good  dog,  we  abandoned  the  pursuit.  These  animals 
have  a  bold  wolf-like  appearance,  with  pointed  ears  and 
a  brush  tail.  They  are  fleet,  and  sometimes  victorious  in 
their  encounter  with  other  dogs,  biting  without  bark  ;  but 
more  frequently  they  turn  tail,  and  with  short  snappish 
howls  make  their  escape.  Although  they  are  indigenous  to 
Australia,  they  appear  rarely  to  leave  their  own  district, 
and,  unlike  the  ordinary  dog,  are  said  to  be  able  to  exist 
during  lon^  intervals  without  water. 

After  leaving  the  open  country  we  followed  the  course  of 
some  mallee  ranges  for  several  days,  when  we  afterwards 
descended  into  large  open  plains,  but  had  not  entirely  cleared 
the  timber  belt  when  we  esjiied  a  flock  of  emus  feeding  around 
some  nitraria*  bushes.  Although  screened  from  observation  at 
the  time,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  approaching  them  un- 
perceived  in  the  open  plain,  but  relying  on  the  well-known 
curiosity  of  the  bird,  I  resolved  to  stalk  them  along  a  dry 
watercourse,  which  ran  down  near  their  feeding-place.  Leaving 
our  party  well  in  the  shade,  I  started,  armed  with  a  double 
barrel,  and  having  over  my  head  and  shoulders  a  red  blanket. 
My  progress  was  slow  and  difficult,  it  being  sometimes  necessary 
to  contract  myself  into  the  smallest  dimensions  possible,  the 
gulch,  which  was  a  mere  depression  of  the  ground,  in  ])arts 
barely  affording  concealment.  Pushing  forward  in  this  way  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  I  reached  an  exposed  point  distant  about 
eighty  or  ninety  yards  from  the  flock.  On  raising  my  head,  I 
observed  one  emu  in  advance  of  the  rest,  and  all  of  them 
earnestly  regarding  me.  It  was  not  long  before  their  curiosity 
developed  itself  They  cautiously  approached  until  they  had 
advanced  within  about  twenty  yards,  when  they  stopped  short. 
The  wary  old  emu  in  front  had  evidently  observed  our  party. 

•A  s.ilsolaceous  bramble,  yielding  a  berry  the  size  of  a  sloe,  conical  in 
shape,  the  fruit  juicy  and  Agreeable. 


I  fired  both  barrels  just  as  they  wheeled  round  ;  a  few  hairy 
feathers  Hew  about,  and  I  sharply  scanned  the  retreating  body. 
At  first  they  were  scudding  across  the  plain  as  fast  as  their  lung 
legs  would  enable  them,  while  the  released  dogs  were  in  eager 
but  useless  pursuit.  At  length  1  observed  one  liuiiiiiig  fellow 
sejiarate  himself  from  tlie  others,  anil  after  running  round, 
suddenly  drop.  I  now  closely  watched  the  track  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  them  all  dis- 
ai)|)ear  in  a  short  time.  Our  prize  turned  out  to  be  a  fine 
male  emu,  and,  although  shot  in  the  breast  and  ne(  k,  was  not 
dead,  for  while  examining  it  one  of  the  kangaroo  dogs  re- 
ceived a  kick  from  it  which  sent  him  away  howling.  We  at 
once  despatched  the  bird,  and  the  flesh  being  unfit  for  eating, 
we  cut  oft'  the  legs,  which  we  brought  away  with  us. 

After  traversing  the  plains  sever.il  miles,  we  entered  on 
some  scrubby  land,  sparsely  clothed  with  a  wild  growth  of 
pines  and  scented  shrubs,  but  of  a  barren,  sandy  character,  and 
which  continued  for  a  couple  of  days,  water  in  the  meantime 
becoming  scarce.  We  were  now  compelled  to  travel  slowly, 
for  we  had  gradually  got  into  a  mallee  jungle,  made  up  of  the 
Eucalypiii.i  vLvsa,  a  tlwarf  gum,  of  close  thicket-like  growth,  tea- 
tree,  and  pine  scnib,  with  a  lot  of  tough  creeping  plants  inter- 
laced overhead,  the  whole  reaching  to  a  height  of  a  do/en  feet 
or  more,  and  which  we  found  in  some  places  almost  impene- 
trable. After  some  difllculty,  we  at  length  emerged  from  this 
dangerous  scrub,  with  features  and  clothing  presenting  dis- 
agreeable evidences  of  the  roughness  of  the  jiassage.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  difficulties  of  bush 
travelling  are  intensified  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mallee, 
since  the  perplexities  of  a  thick  scrub  render  unavailable 
any  solar  observations.  The  mallee,  along  a  course  of 
several  hundred  miles,  frequently  presents  a  growth  so  dense 
that  no  ray  of  sun  can  penetrate  the  overhanging  screen  of 
this  tenacious  vegetation.  There  is  anodier  scrub  known  to 
overlanders  to  the  west  of  the  mallee,  called  the  Wliipstick 
Scrub,  as  difficult  to  penetrate,  if  not  so  rugged,  as  the 
mallee,  and  which  has  proved,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
fatal  to  the  adventurous  traveller.  This  scrub  (so  called) 
presents  an  exact  uniformity  of  growth,  a  dozen  or  more 
straight  whip-like  stems  frequently  springing  from  a  single 
root,  and  meeting  overhead  at  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

We  now  entered  upon  a  low,  dry,  sandy  plain,  extending  for 
a  considerable  distance,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
we  could  make  but  little  progress,  the  country  being  for  many 
miles  of  the  most  desolate  character,  both  vegetation  and 
water-holes  becoming  each  day  more  unfreiiuent,  and  placing 
man  and  horse  on  the  shortest  allowance.  Towards  the 
termination  of  this  plain  we  observed  several  raised  sand- 
hills (one  of  them  being  over  twenty  feet  in  circumference). 
These  proved  to  be  nests  of  the  Lci/'oa,  or  native  jiheasant. 
The  discovery  caused  the  liveliest  interest  among  our  party; 
and  the  doctor,  who  had  long  been  curious  about  this  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  Ausfilian  fauna,  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  closely  the  construction  of  their  nests.  A  hole 
had  been  scraped  out  on  one  side  of  the  mound,  in  which 
the  eggs  were  found  deposited  endwise  and  closely  packeil 
around  with  sand  ;  the  mouth  of  the  nest — which  was  merely 
an  accumulation  of  sand  that  had  become  sun-baked — being 
afterwards  blocked  up  with  a  mass  of  leaves.  Incu'>ation 
follows  upon  the  high  rate  of  temperature  maintained  within, 
due  partly  to  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  a  layer 
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of  k'.ivcs  being  first  iil.u  lmI  bLMicath  the  eggs  ;  and  at  the  cnil 
of  the  periiiil  of  hateliiiig,  generally  •  'lOUt  four  months,  the 
young  hen  emerges.  'Iho  llesh  of  the  iiiallee  pheasant  is 
stated  to  be  line  eating,  but  we  had  no  o]Jiiortunity  of  testing 
this,  as  the  only  speeiinen  we  observeil  escaped  into  the 
scrub.  We,  however,  extracted  several  eggs,  which  were  in 
si/e  a  little  fuller  than  a  goose  egg,  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and 
■.vhich  we  found  of  excellent  llavour 

The  following  day  we  passed  beyond  tliis  barren  ( (uintry. 
We  now  found  ourselves  among  a  short  scattered  bush,  which 
le<l  into  a  light  grassy  district,  partially  covered  with  mallee 
and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  myrlaceous  plants.  Kangaroos  and 
padcmelons  were  here  to  be  f  .n,  some  within  a  short  distance; 
but  both  horses  and  rideis  were  fatigued  with  a  ilry  day's 
march  (no  rain  having  yet  fallen),  antl  we  ilid  not  leave  our 
track,  but  continued  heading  for  a  ])lain  of  open  grassy  land, 
which  we  observed  springing  from  the  foot  of  a  pine  scrub 
range.  Here  were  wild  cattle  spread  over  a  large  extent  of 
liroken  ground.  We  found  a  sup|ily  of  water,  and,  after 
reaching  the  northern  range,  made  preparations  for  camping. 
These  were  hardly  coinpleted  when  a  deep  pall  rapidly  over- 
"ipread  the  sky,  and  a  drenching  storm  of  rain  suddenly 
descended,  the  water  coming  down  in  heavy  masses.  Wc 
Were  fortunately  on  a  rise  of  tea-tree  and  jiine  scrub,  and 
tolerably  well  sheltered,  but  the  animals,  and,  unluckily,  the 
saddles,  with  some  of  our  blankets,  were  still  exposed.  The 
storm  soon  abated,  permitting  us  to  erect  a  temporary  shelter, 
and  dry  our  bed<ling. 

The  howling  of  wild  dogs  awoke  us  during  the  night,  and 
two  of  our  party  having  fancie<l  that  they  detected  the  g.alloping 
.'f  horses,  hurried  down  to  the  place  where  they  were  last  seen, 
and  where  they  were  found  ([uietly  grazing.  The  moon  now 
shone  brightly,  and  the  valley  which  we  h.id  prc\iously  crossed, 
as  tar  as  the  eye  could  trace  its  extent,  was  entirely  covered 
with  water,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake. 

We  continued  along  the  tea-trco  range  for  a  considerable 
distance,  until  the  boundary  of  the  plain  was  reached,  which 
now  contracted  to  a  rising  sandy  ground  covered  with  a 
.scattered  growth  of  myrtle  and  salt-bush.  Here  lay  dis- 
tributed about  the  ground  the  carcases  of  several  sheep,  torn 
and  destroyed  by  the  wild  dogs  ;  but  no  indications  of  a  tlock 
were  to  be  observed.  We  now  took  a  westerly  line,  entering 
into  a  country  chiefly  of  low  shelving  ranges  extending  down 
into  hollows,  in  one  of  which  we  observed  several  kangaroos. 

The  great  body  of  rain  that  had  fallen  had  cooled  the 
atmospliere,  ren<lering  travelling  more  agreeable  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours;  but  one  of  the  most  important  results 
was  the  now  well-filled  water-holes.  A  great  improvement 
took  place  in  the  apjicarance  of  the  country,  which  gradually 
expanded  into  open  undulating  ground,  well  grassed  and 
]iariially  stocked.  The  second  day  after  finding  the  worried 
sheep  we  entered  on  occupied  country,  and,  following  the 
course  of  a  creek,  reached  a  shepherd's  hut  belonging  to 
the  Messrs.  Cimpbell,  of  Adelaide,  where  we  remained  for  the 
night. 

Here,  to  our  surprise,  we  found  ([uite  an  aviary  of  birds  ; 
among  which  were  irimson  and  orange-coloured  parrots,  rose- 
bill  paroquets,  lories,  and  other  beautiful  species.  The  hut- 
keeper  cle.-incd  a  number  of  the  plumpest  we  had  shot,  and  we 
made  a  capital  su|)per  olf  stewed  jiarrots.  This  retreat  presented 
quite  an  oasis  in  the  scrub  ;  a  narrow  creek  flowed  through  the 


ground  within  a  short  distance  of  the  building,  and  at  the  back, 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  lay  a  succession  of  green 
sloping  ranges.  .Spreading  from  the  foot  of  these,  and  extending 
along  the  front,  was  a  si)acioiis  and  well-grassed  flat,  affording 
depastu'ing  ground  for  several  tliousand  sheep,  the  general 
aspect  of  which  was  enlivened  by  small  groups  of  fine  young 
melaleucas  and  sanilarac  pine-shrubs. 

Mr.  H ,  the  new  overseer,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 

left  out  in  the  cold.  Ha\ing  tracked  a  kangaroo-rat  which  he 
had  condemneil  for  supjier  into  aclumi)  of  brushwood,  he  there 
started  a  fine  wallaby,  and,  abandoning  the  rat,  commenced  a 
chase  after  his  new  ipiarry,  which  leil  him  away  over  ranges  and 
through  the  .scrub  to  a  considerable  distance  before  he  succeeded 
in  running  him  to  ground.  He  then,  for  tlie  first  time,  began 
to  realise  his  situation,  and  having  but  a  dim  perception  of  the 
route  he  came,  commenced  his  return  to  camp.  It  was  now 
(juite  dark,  and  after  traversing  several  rises,  he  discovered  that 
he  was  on  a  wrong  track,  and  thus  he  continued  running  down 
gullies  and  over  ranges  until  near  midnight,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  large  fire  we  h.id  kindled  outside,  and  reached  the 
hut  nearly  exhausted,  bringing  with  him  his  hardly-earned 
trophy. 

Our  journey  for  tlic  next  few  days  lay  along  low-lying  flats 
of  pasture,  which  were  afterwards  broken  by  a  course  of  heavy 
ranges  with  sharp  rugged  gullies  running  at  right  angles,  and 
which  proved  most  fatiguing  to  the  cattle.  On  the  second  day, 
after  leaving  the  shepherd's  hut,  in  crossing  a  blind  creek,  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  gunyah  with  two  black  fellows  and  a 
''  lubra  "  squatted  around  a  fire.  The  men  immediately  sprang 
up,  not  a  little  surprised  at  our  presence.  After  quieting  the 
dogs,  we  discovered  that  the  party  were  occupied  in  roasting 
rats,  which  they  devoured  with  great  gusto.  The  tails  were 
pulled  off  and  dis])osed  of  in  a  bunch,  the  bodies  were  eaten 
seriatim,  very  much  like  biting  a  sausage.  The  men  had  no 
blankets,  a  piece  of  animal  hide  being  loosely  thrown  around 
them;  the  "lubra,"  with  the  extra  adornment  of  a  few  feathers, 
carrying  a  kind  of  skin  wallet,  into  which  all  waifs  and  strays 
were  crammed,  besides  a  jiiccaninny  shing  on  her  back. 

But  little  could  be  gathered  from  the  natives  beyond  the  in- 
formation, elicited  by  one  of  the  stockmen,  who  had  a  "yabber" 
with  them,  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  attend  one  of  their 
native  dances,  the  black  fellow  adding  the  vague  intimation  of 
its  being  "  big  one  walk,"  at  the  same  time  jiointing  in  the 
direction  of  Coolaminga  station.  They  gathered  up  their  weapons 
and  accompanied  us  some  distance.  The  men  were  both  fine 
athletic  natives.  To  the  foremost  (a  broad-shouldered  fellow 
with  a  large  beard  and  mischievously  rapid  eyes)  we  presented 
a  piece  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  at  whicli  they  all  showed  un- 
bounded delight.  In  crossing  a  deep  gorge  one  of  the  natives 
killed  a  black  snake,  which  he  carefully  stowed  away  along  with 
the  piccaninny,  intending  it,  no  doubt,  as  a  /w.v/t'  bouclie.  The 
other  black  fellow,  upon  rising  a  limestone  range,  suddenly  shot 
ahe.ad,  and  commenced  cutting  away  at  the  fork  of  a  large  gum- 
tree  ;  presently  he  came  down  with  a  fine  ring-tailed  opossum. 
This  process  was  repeated  twice  during  the  day,  and  before  we 
camped  at  eventide,  they  had  bagged  quite  a  stock  of  native 
game.  There  is  a  fat  grub  about  three  or  four  inches  long, 
much  relished  by  the  natives,  who  find  it  both  in  the  limbs  and 
near  the  roots  of  a  tree.  Fixing  their  toes  in  the  thick  projecting 
groove  like  rincl  of  the  F.iu\jl\flus  tru>ii/c)\i*  they  will  ascend 
•  One  of  the  larKCbt  an  J  li.u.lcst  uf  Au:.tialian  forest  licus. 
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its  iron  trunk  with  amazing  raiiiJity  ;  or,  carryini^  witli  them  a 
tomahawlc  made  of  a  sli.irp-cdgcd  stone  or  Hint,  fixed  in  a  cleft- 
stick,  with  which  they  cut  notches  for  the  feet,  they  will  run  up 
a  tall,  smooth  gum  with  the  greatest  ease  in  pursuit  of  their 
game.  Amongst  their  spoil  w.is  a  plump  kangaroo-rat,  which 
the  glossy  individual,  whose  good-will  1  had  enlisted  by  a  pre- 
sent of  "fig,"  held  up  to  us.  with  an  exclamation  of  "  Kunge 
l)atter-roolinga  I  "  The  llesh  of  this  marsupial  is  esteemed 
good  eating  by  the  natives,  and  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
bushman  on  occasions.  The  blacks  of  Australia  ])ossess  a 
variety  of  excellent  food  in  the  mammals  and  reptiles  of  the 
continent.  The  sumiiium  of  native  epicurean  indulgence  is 
undoubtedly  the  pseiidcc/iys,  or  black  snake.  This  specimen  of 
the  vertebrate  takes  precedence  even  of  the  iguana,  which  is 
aliirmed  to  be  only  excelled  in  delicacy  of  flavovir  by  the  most 
tender  representative  of  the  fowl  species. 

The  scenery  of  the  district  we  now  passed  through  improved 
in  character,  and  from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  cross  ranges  we 
had  a  view  of  considerable  extent ;  but  beyond  the  mountain 
on  our  left,  seemingly  connected  with  a  series  of  i)lateaux  ex- 
tending into  the  interior,  the  range  of  perspective  presenteil  but 
little  relief  to  the  usual  dense  and  unvarying  bush.  Towards 
evening  we  entered  u|)on  some  grassy  jilains,  but  these,  further 
on,  were  again  disturbed  by  ironstone  and  porjjhyritic  ranges. 
Having  reached  a  water-hole,  wltli  a  good  feed  near  it,  we 
camped.  The  aboriginals  rapidly  constructed  a  mia-mia,  where 
they  were  soon  cng.iged  in  toasting  and  devouring  their  appe- 
tising dishes.  The  .Australians  never  take  the  trouble  to  cook 
their  food,  but  merely  tear  off  the  outer  skin  of  the  animal,  and 
after  holding  the  body  over  the  fire  for  a  i\:w  minutes,  eagerly 
devour  it  in  its  uncleaned  state,  fre(iuent!y  eating  so  voraciously 
as  to  be  in  a  state  of  inactivity  and  torpor  for  several  hours 
afterw.irds.  On  one  occasion,  after  killing  an  emeu,  the  black 
fellow  earnestly  begged  the  stomach,  u[)on  which,  barely  warmed, 
he  supped,  and  although  evidently  uneasy  during  the  night — 
rolling  frcipiently  and  rubbing  his  belly — he  got  U|)  and  made 
several  fresh  attacks  on  the  emeu,  until  at  daybreak  I  found 
that  scarcely  any  jjortion  of  the  bird  remained,  ^\■hile  there 
are  many  articles  of  food  in  common  use  by  the  Europeans 
which  are  distastefal  to  the  Australians,  sweet  articles — such  as 
honey  (of  which  they  o!)tain  large  quantities),  sug.ary  exuda- 
tions from  certain  trees  (the  iiiyopornin  yields  considerably) 
and  the  saccharine  "  manna"  of  the  Eucalyptus  vegetation — are 
their  greatest  delights.  They  obtain  a  sweet  drink  by  distilla- 
tion of  the  blossom  of  honeysuckles  and  other  shrubs. 

While  resting  one  day  at  noon,  I  detected  an  enormous 
snake  gliding  from  under  the  end  of  a  dead  log  on  whic  h  we  had 
previously  been  sitting.  I  had  scarcely  pointed  it  out,  when 
the  black,  who  was  some  few  yards  off,  transfixed  it  to  the 
ground  with  his  spear,  striking  it  in  the  fore-part  of  the  body ; 
the  shaft  quivered  as  the  reptile  rose  and  twisted  itself  round 
the  weapon  in  its  convulsive  efforts  to  get  free,  but  the  latter 
stoutly  withstood  the  snake's  attempts  to  remove  it.  The 
reptile,  which  was  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  about  ten  feet 
in  length,  w.as  at  once  dispatched,  but  the  natives  did  not 
attempt  to  touch  any  portion  of  it.*  We  now  directed  our  horses' 

•  'Iheio  n.i',!v_'-,  we  leirnt,  l>elonj;o<l  to  tlic  Ijorder  trilie  of  Millciva 
lilicks.  llur.u^'  the  short  lime  tliey  luin^'  upon  mir  rear,  the  men  showed 
a  willingness  to  render  us  any  service,  an'!  were  generally  first  in  tlie 
discovery  of  the  ne.ueit  w;Uer-liolc,  a  handful  of  sugar  or  a  fig  of  tobacco 
at  ail  times  proving  an  irresistible  "ses.ims." 


he.ids  towards  the  outlying  run,  halting  only  to  let  the  cattle 
drink,  and  camped  early.  The  following  morning  we  crossed 
a  narrow  open  plain,  with  a  strong  sanily  bottom,  yielding  a  few 
banksias,  drooping  exocarpus  shrubs  and  peppermint  bushes, 
and  al'terwards  [lassed  through  one  or  two  well-grassed  gullies, 
the  country  now  jiresenting  an  open  and  better  vegetation,  with 
fewer  indications  of  a  scrub  character.  Towards  evening  of  the 
following  day,  when  crossing  the  lower  spur  of  a  range,  we 
observed  a  conflict  of  a  rather  unusual  character.  A  large 
iguana  was  d.iriing  round  and  making  occasional  snaps  at  a 
porcupine  ant-eater  (F.i/tidiiii  /lys/rix).  It  was  evident  that 
"Quills"  had  made  a  seizure  that  was  resented  by  the  lizard, 
but  the  latter  could  only  get  at  his  "t  intervals,  when  the 
other  exposed  his  snout,  the  remain(  f  the  animal  present- 
ing an  impenetrable  exterior  to  his  a  ,  onist.  I  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  iiorcujiine,  which  had  burrowed  itself  through  the 
sand  and  gravel  into  a  hole  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  found 
in  the  latter  several  small  lizards  and  a  quantity  of  eggs.  The 
iguana  having  in  the  meantime  made  tracks,  we  left  his  bristling 
opponent  in  iieaceable  possession.  The  ant-eater  accomplishes 
the  operation  of  lowering  itself  into  the  ground,  by  throwing 
up,  by  a  lateral  movement  of  the  feet,  the  gravel  and  earth  until 
it  is  completely  burieil. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  journey  we  found  the  country 
diversil'ied  by  narrow  plains  and  thinly-timbered  rises  —  the 
vegetation  occasionally  interspersed  with  large  and  splendid 
specimens  of  <  asuarinas,  and  which,  as  we  neaied  Coolaminga, 
improved  into  undulating  flats  of  good  open  country,  well 
watered  and  stocketl  with  cattle.  As  we  advanced  towards  the 
Murray  we  detected  on  several  occasions  a  variety  of  odori- 
ferous trees  anil  shrubs,  some  of  which  were  beautifully  grained. 
The  ])iiies  and  acacias  were  all  strongly  scented,  the  most 
fragrant  jierfume  being  emitted  from  the  young  myalls  {Aaida 
Iwmalophylla),  a  dark  slender  tree,  several  fine  specimens  of 
which  we  observed  on  the  scrub  rises.  We  now  crossed  Picca- 
ninny Creek,  on  the  other  side  of  which  were  upwards  of  a  dozen 
black  fellows,  several  of  whom  were  hunting  along  the  bank  or 
occupied  in  catching  crayfi.sh  and  mussels,  the  former  being  of 
enormous  size,  ^\■e  reached  Coolaminga  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  were  collected  a  great 
number  of  natives. 

Here  we  learnt  that  the  tribes  were  assembling  to  hold  a 
Corobboree  in  a  day  or  two  at  a  neighbouring  mount,  distant 
four  or  five  miles,  and  the  day  after  our  arrival  the  natives 
left  the  grounds. 

Some  of  the  station  hands  having  expressed  an  intention  to 
visit  the  "  bl.ack  fellows,"  the  doctor  and  myself  determined  to 
join  them,  and  having  made  our  preparations,  we  started  the 
following  evening  for  the  u|)per  range.  It  was  quite  dark  some 
time  before  we  reached  the  [ilace  of  their  encampment,  but  by 
ten  o'clock  the  moon  shetl  a  flood  of  light  over  the  surrounding 
landscape.  We  could  perceive  the  forms  of  the  natives  moving 
around  their  fires  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  whii  h  now  glowed 
with  a  strange  and  unreal  effect.  Shaded  by  some  large  vege- 
tation, we  approached  within  an  ea.sy  distance  of  the  fires, 
collected  around  which  were  about  200  dusky  aboriginals  (men 
and  women).  They  had  selected  an  open  space  reaching  nearly 
across  the  range,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  thick  growth  of 
timber.  Some  were  anointing  themselves  with  gourra,  or  nib- 
bing in  pigments  of  red  and  yellow  ochre,  the  latter  being  dis- 
played in  fantastical  and  skeleton-like  devices  over  the  person. 


JOURNEY  FROM   THE  SENEGAL  TO  THE   NICER. 


OUkts  aiiplii.-il  a  cosn)flii[iio  to  tlic  hair,  wliiili  bore  a  strong  ' 
rcst'iiiblumu  lo  train  oil.  Most  of  tlic  men  were  dcfply  scarrctl, 
and  a  few  sliortcd  old  cicatrised  spear-wonnds,  one  old  warrior  j 
we  observed  being  disfigured  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  hair 
was  fastened  do.vn  generally  by  a  kind  of  fillet,  de(orate(l 
with  a  few  feather  ornaments;  the  latter,  of  a  brighter  hue  and 
larger  si/e,  formed  the  more  imposing  head-dress  of  a  portion 
only,  and  which,  with  the  "  tattooing  "  above  described,  consti- 
tuted the  sole  adornment  of  the  person. 

To  convey  anything  like  a  clear  desiription  of  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  which  we  now  witnessed  would  be  impos-  j 
sible.     The    movements  of  the  men  varied  with  the  greatest 
rapi<lity  :  at  one  time,  standing  in  close  phalan.\,  they  would 
sway  the  body  to  and  fro  in  uncouth  postures ;  and  then,  snd-  i 
denly  wheeling  round,  perform   sundry  evolutions   of  a  most  , 
eccentric  character,  the    women    simultaneously  indulging    in 
a   kind  of  chant.      It  was   not  until   near  midnight  that  the 
s|)irit  of  motion  seemed  to  have  thoroughly  animated  them,  | 
when  a  large  number  commenced   marching  round  at  a  (juick 
pace,  although  with  measured  step,  and  something  like  order —  i 
now   assuming  a  bent  attitude,  now  rajiidly  retracing  or  re-  1 
crossing  their  route  by  a  sudden  revulsion  of  their  movements,  ' 
forming  a  sort  of  intricate  trail,  and  which,  I  coni  lulled,  was  ; 
illustrative  of  their   sagacity  when    on    the   "  wallaby  track." 
The   lubras    who    were    scpiatted   around,   while    occupied    in 
unceasingly  drumming  on  small  skin-covered  instruments,  sang 
contiiuiously  a  kind  of  chorus   that  was    not  dissonant,  but 
m.irki'd  by  a  tedious  cadence,  alternately  enlivening  the  scene 
by  an  inciting  di.splay  of  native  ])ractices. 

The  men,  who  were  armed  with  "  wirris,"  which  they  beat 
together  in  unison  with  the  music,  now  threw  their  whole 
energy  into  the  ceremony,  swelling  their  monotonous  intona- 
tion until  it  became  loud,  rapid,  and  defiant.  Sometimes  they 
would  advance  in  lines  opposed  to  each  other,  with  shields 
fixed  and  arms  elevated,  and  here  they  would  present  a  more 
warrior-like  appearance — the  spear,  gracefully  poised,  would 
be  suddenly  launched  and  received  on  the  shield  ;  this  would 
be  repeated  in  different  postures,  and  the  nulla  substituted  for 
the  s])ear.  The  performance  (which  was  never  suspendeil) 
became  interesting — the  men  freipiently  springing  in  the  air  in 
a  body,  when  with  legs  outstretched  they  would  strike  the 
ground  in  most  eccentric  attitudes  ;  this  was  succeeded  by  a 
remarkable  movement,  in  which  the  activity  displayed  was 
incessant,  and  which  increased  in  intensity  until  its  influence 
seemed  to  extend  to  all  around.    And  now  the  scene  had  some- 


thing Satanic  in  its  aspe<  t :  their  expressive  eyes  seemed  to 
enlarge,  ami  gleamed  beneath  their  bu.>liy  heads  ;  their  sw.irthy 
and  naked  bodies  (piivered  and  glistened  in  the  I'lrelight  ;  their 
excitement,  exhibited  in  their  frenzied  gestures  and  utter 
akiihlon  to  the  spirit  of  the  orgie,  was  wrought  to  the  highest 
pit(  h,  while  gigantic  and  weird  I'lgures  appeared  to  have 
animated  the  b.u  kground  of  stimips  and  I'oliage,  all  combining 
to  produce  a  scene  where  one  niight  fmcy  .Mephistopheles  was 
the  presiding  genius,  or  that  we  «ere  witnessing  an  Australian 
native's  invocation  to  Hades. 

When  we  left  the  sc  ene  the  performance  was  at  its  height, 
and  we  couUl  perceive  no  symiitoms  of  exhaustion  among  the 
men.  They  continued  tlieii  festival  for  several  days,  occa- 
sionally coming  down  to  the  station. 

Sinie  the  opening  of  the  g  )ld-fielils,  visitations  o,'  "  blacks" 
upon  the  townships  are  of  i ominon  occurrence  ;  for  when  the 
opossums,  si|uirrels,  or  rats  begin  to  gro.v  scarce,  or  the  "chief" 
has  become  too  la/.y  to  hunt,  they  will  m  ike  a  raid  on  the 
nearest  place,  fully  alive  to  the  indulgences  that  follow  in  the 
wake  of  civilisation.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  see  five  or 
six  imkempt  and  barefooted  natives,  decked  out  in  all  the  im- 
portance of  cast-off  suits,  traversing  the  streets  of  an  inland 
town,  the  men  strutting  along  under  the  bursting  seams  of  an 
old  dress-coat,  with  a  damaged  pair  of  pants  perhaps  six  inches 
too  .short  in  the  leg,  and  a  broken  "  belltopper,"  jabbering 
away,  and  occasionally  chastising  their  la  lies,  who,  with 
nothing  but  a  dilapid.ited  and  dirty  blanket  thrown  arouuil 
them,  and  with  h.df-a-do/en  swarthy  piccaninnies,  and  as  many 
curs,  follow  at  tlieir  heels.  They  enter  into  the  stores  and 
pablic-houses,  levying  contributions  with  the  greatest  im- 
partiality, until,  after  a  successfid  firaging  expedition,  they 
m.ay  be  sejn  maki  'g  tracks  for  their  mia-mia  in  thj  bush,  the 
men  armed  with  a  bottle  of  grog,  and  the  wallets  of  the  "gins '' 
distended  with  pieces  of  bre.id,  dirty  shirt.s,  sheep's  heads,  old 
pipes,  bullocks'  livers,  figs  of  tobacco,  and  smtll-tooth  combs, 
all  thrown  together  in  admired  disorde,-,  the  plunder  being 
surmounteil  by  one  or  two  ebony  cherubs,  who  stare  at  you 
with  complacency  from  their  greasy  elevation. 

Perhaps  the  next  day  one  of  the  "gins"  will  appear  with  a 
broken  head,  the  ctTectsof  a  "waddy"  administration  ;  another 
may  be  seen  lying  driink  across  a  water-hole,  whilst  the  black 
fellow  will  be  endeavouring  to  extort  a  nobbier  or  a  piece  of 
white  money  from  some  new  chum,  on  the  strength  of  showing 
him  how  far  he  can  throw  the  boomerang  or  launch  an  impro- 
vised spear. 
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yourncy  from  the  Senegal  to  the  iVigey. — ///. 


FROM    THE    I'RENCH    OF    LIEUTENANT    MAGE. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Dl:PARTl'RF.  PROM  COU'lNA  —  NAVIC.ATION  BETWEEN  GOl'l.NA  AND 
DAE.  ilT.AlU!  — MANNER  OF  TRAVEIIINO  IIV  LAN  I)— HIPI'OPOTA.Ml'S- 
HUNT— MARSH,  lOUNDARV  OF  TUE  KMASSO— A  CROCODILE  NEAR 
GOUINA- ARRIVAL  AT  IlAFOULAllft— TRVING  DAY— SIDY  AND  YSSA 
c,o   ON    A   VOVAC.E   OF   DISCOVERY. 

Om  the   1st  of  December  I  left  the  falls  of  Gouina,  after  ex- 


likely  to  see  for  a  very  long  time.  From  this  ])lace  we  should 
have  to  face  the  unknown  and  the  desolate  wilderness  ;  for, 
from  Banganoura  to  some  distance  beyond  liafoulabe,  I  knew 
we  were  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  inhabitants.  Henceforth 
we  should  be  alone,  for  however  devoted  to  us  the  ten  blacks 
might  be,  no  interchange  of  thought  or  real  intimacy  could  exist 
between  them  and  ourselves.       We  should  have  to  depend 


changing  a  iiearty  farewell  with  the  last  Europeans  we  were  ]  on  each  other  alone  for  protection,  for  support  in  our  weak- 
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IK'ss,  for  I'lii  oiir.i-iiiiciu  in  iikhiuiiI.  hI'  ,in\lrly,  mikI   I'm-  ciiv 
in  sickness. 

On  llio  jnil  >i(  I  !(■(  cnilii  r  I  p^i  |i,irl  nl'niy  |Ti)vi-.ii>ns 
on  lin.jnl  llic  ( .iniif.  .uiil  ii.nui  nl.irl)  smnr  m.i-niH(fnl  iHnii|i- 
kins,  \vlii(  h  ihc  lil.ii  ks  of 'l.inilj.i  I'onnil'.il'.ii.i  jjul  |ironL;lu 
for  sale   in  cm  li.mj^j  for  .i  liiilt'  gnnpowikT  ;  and  wlnl-a    M, 


li;.;lilii|  lai-.'  firm's  i.i  ki'c'|)  oif  tlv»iM  Ii,',ni>  ..f  ilu-  inl'Tior  ami 
tlio  lii|i|io|iotanii,  wIhw  sullen  nrowlin,L;s  we  Im<I  IumhI  all  ih.' 
ni^lit.  I  lusc  anipliiliioiis  monsters  sLcnied  to  follow  on  our 
1M(  k.  'I'licy  weie  (listMrlicii  for  the  first  lime  for  many  years 
ill  llie  waters  where  they  reigned  sii|jreine,  and  were  now  irritated 
liy  our  cries,  our  oars,  ami  the  disi  liarKc  of  our  fire-arms,  with 
(Jumtin,  assistcl  l,y  Samba  Voro  and  five  men  wiili  the  which  also  they  were  occasionally  woundcl,  \Vc  generally  en- 
animals,  oiiened  a  way  liircnp^h  the  imerior,  1  emleavoured,  camped  cm  the  smooth  sandy  beach,  whi.  h  served  ihem  also  as 
with  the  otlier  lour,  to  |irn,eed  l.y  water  to  a  great  bar  which  a  landiny-place  whengoin-  toi.a.-ture  for  the  night.  Natur.illy 
we  luid  ihs.c.veied  two  cLiys  previously.  At  this  time  our  the  same  cause  which  attr.i.  ted  them  tc,  these  pasture-grounds,' 
caravan  consisted  of  two  olfic  ers,  ten  wcrking-men,  two  mules,  led  us  to  select  them  for  the  .sake  of  the  numerous  animals  in 
three  horses,  fourteen  donkeys,  and  five   oven,  one   of  which     our  car.iv.iii  ;  so  that  when,b,.th  from  h.ibit  ami  instinct,  they 
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w.is  used  as  a  beast  of  burden.  When  fcJiir  men  were  in  tlio 
i.inoe  there  reniaiiied  six  to  Like  charge  cjf  all  these  animals. 
We  fastened  the  mules  and  horses  single  file,  one  man  was  ]ii;t 
in  charge  of  the  cixeil,  and  the  rest  drove  the  fourteen  clonkeys. 
It  will  easily  be  seen  that  they  had  no  lime  to  stop  to  ]iick  up  , 
the  packa;;eswhi'!i  fell  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  passing  ; 
tl.roiigh  the  scare  clyclrym.ushes.  Xorwas  this  all  :  there  being  ■ 
no  jiath  through  this  region  of  bushes  growing  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  we  had  to  clear  a  way  with  our  cutlasses. 
Sometimes  we  fell  into  thicket.s  of  the  jirickly  mimosa,  from 
which  we  only  extricatjd  ourselves  at  the  cost  of  torn  gar- 
ments and  skin.  It  was  clear  th.it  we  could  not  make  rapid 
progress,  so  much  time  was  taken  up  by  the  circuitous  route 
we  were  obligecl  to  pursue.  Often  a  deep  ravine  would  force  us 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  go  farther  into  the  interior;  at  another 
time  we  came  upon  the  river,  ami  after  following  its  course 
for  a  short  time  again  had  to  tuni  back.  We  had  encamped 
on  the  ist  of  December  on  the  slojie  of  the  left  bank,  having 


came  to  land,  they  found  themsi'lves  f.ice  to  face  with  nur  fires, 
and  their  dismal  growlings,  bursting  from  the  depths  of  the 
river,  made  known  the  displeasure  of  ihese  ejected  tenants. 
Then  their  heads  appeared,  and  snorted  noisily  as  they  blew 
out  the  water.  These  sounds,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
mingled  with  the  clist.int  cries  of  the  hyena,  the  imposing  rcjar 
of  the  lion,  and  the  thousand  other  minor  noises  of  a  n.iture 
which  has  a  grandeur  of  its  own,  did  not  prevent  our  taking 
some  rest.  And  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  had  great  anxieties. 
Although,  in  point  of  f.irt,  the  blacks  had  not  as  yet  undergone 
any  jirivations,  still  the  change  of  life  ancl  the  enormous  Labour 
whic  h  I  imposed  upon  them  seemed  to  embitter  them  more  an  1 
more,  ancl  many  circumstances  in  their  intercourse  with  e.ic  h 
other  awakened  my  fears.  'I'he  weight  of  my  responsibility 
caused  me  many  a  sleepless  night.  15y  degrees  my  slec]) 
became  extremely  light,  and  though  my  companion  and  I 
spoke  little  to  e  .1  h  other  on  the  subject,  I  had  the  pUviscire  of 
seeing  that,    in   spite  of  his  c  .ihimess,  he  clid  not  neglect  any 
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(if  llu'  pra  aiilions  »lii(li  (mmc  so  ii)ilis|n.'iis:il)k'  in  llic  lilr 
\\x-  Wire  liadiiit!.  I.iko  iiiyscll",  lie  sk'pl  wilh  his  Iviml  (in 
his  revolver,  so  th:it  ;iny  ilaiiger,  whether  it  came  from  iikii  ur 
iVom  animals,  or  Innn  any  cause  wliatever,  would  liiul  him 
|Te|i,ire(i. 

On  the  211(1  of  Derenilicr,  leaving;  our  cnianipinent  at  nine 
minutes  to  seven  o'clock,  our  canoe  passed  lietween  tlie  bank 
and  a  long  island,  covered  with  baol)al)s  and  palms,  the  river 
flowing  from  the  south,  and  1  calculated  that  we  were  jiro- 
ceeding  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour. 
At  four  minutes  past  seven  1  was  ent,n)gle<l  in  a  group 
of  islands,  where    I    found   a    barrier  across  the  whole  widih 


of  the  level  there  was  ali(>ul  two  rnl,  and  the  fon  e  of  tin 
current  over  ihc  rapids  was  at  Ira-.i  icn  knois  an  li  inr.  Al 
length,  alter  some  dilfn  till  navigation,  during  whiili  I 
(ouslanlly  took  observations  of  the  direction  of  the  liver,  ihc 
,  speed,  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  m.u'shes,  we  arrived 
at  the  great  bar  which  was  the  obje(  t  of  our  journey,  'I'liis 
bar,  of  which  1  took  the  soundings,  produ(  es  a  fill  of  water 
eight  or  nine  I'eet  high. 

A  reef  juts  out  from  the  right  shore,  ,uid  .ilnu  si  eiuirely 
closes  the  stream,  leaving  only  a  ( hannel  of  about  twenty 
to  thirty  yards  wiile,  through  whiih  the  dishing  w.iters  pour 
themselves,  breaking  over  the  roi  ks  and  producing  w.ives  more 
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of  the  river,  which  was  breaking  over  rocks,  \isib!e  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  causing  a  current  of  more 
tlian  seven  knots  an  hour.  I  made  the  men  get  into 
the  water,  and  then,  with  dilViciilty  dragging  the  canoe  over 
till'  slippery  rocks,  not  without  fretiuent  falls,  we  repicaled 
whit  v\e  had  already  done  so  manv  times  on  these  occasions. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that,  as  long  as  the  danger 
lasted,  every  one  showed  true  courage  and  perfect  obedience  ; 
every  one  of  my  orders  was  obeyed  to  the  letter,  sometimes  at 
great  personal  risk.  For  instance,  the  man  (m  whom  the 
whole  weight  of  the  canoe  rested  was  often  in  danger  of 
his  life,  from  being  dragged  down  by  the  force  of  tlie  stream, 
or  through  the  fall  of  some  of  the  men ;  and  a  false  movement 
on  his  jiart  might  have  caused  the  canoe  to  capsize,  so  that  we 
should  have  lost  the  provisions — a  very  .serious  loss  in  a  country 
where  they  could  not  be  replaced.  After  this  bar  we  crossed 
one  smaller  :  then  another,  rather  more  difficult,  but  across 
which  the  canoe  could  be  drawn  with  urope.     The  difference 


than  three  feet  high  ;  we  saw  only  the  heads  of  the  rocks 
amidst  the  sheets  of  foam.  'I'his  chan'iel  is  nearly  2S0 
vards  long.  On  the  left  side,  in  ascending,  there  is  another 
fill,  nun  h  more  rapid,  but  forming  a  series  of  terra<cd  basins, 
and  with  a  much  smaller  body  of  water.  It  wis  thidugh  this 
passage  that  I  had  the  canoe  dragged,  sti'p  bv  step,  to  the 
U]iper  basin,  after  having  previously  conveyed  its  cargo  by 
hand  to  the  place  that  1  had  chosen  for  our  encampment 
on  the  left  bank,  opposite  the  most  ra|)id  i)art  of  the  stream. 
In  this  place  the  river  varies  in  its  whole  width  from  170  to 
220  yards. 

This  account  of  our  first  two  days'  exjierience  applies,  with 
little  excc]ition.  to  all  those  whidi  followed  in  the  <()urse  of  the 
river ;  nothing  but  a  succession  of  bars  and  fills  is  presented 
until  its  junction  with  the  Rakhoy. 

We  luul  noticed  on  the  3rd  of  December  tliat  the  moun- 
tains on  the  left  shore  were  so  close  to  the  river  that  in  one 
place  they  absolutely  dipped  down  into  it.     One  hill,  wliich 
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was  (oinposi'il  of  a  Hcrics  of  terraces,  alurii.iiily  red  ;iii(l  lihuk, 
iiilcis|ii.rst(t  with  lliii  ktls  (if  irtts  (^rowiiij,'  cmt  uf  llic  i  rcvii  ls, 
ftas  litcr.illy  lovcrid  \vill>  .ipcs  mi  every  Urr.ue.  On  every 
litiri/oiital  (left  tliey  were  se.ileil  ci|)i)ositu  eadi  other,  the 
trees  bent  uiuler  their  weight,  ami  as  we  passed  tliey  urcctcd 
lis  with  inconceivable  gambols,  and  with  furious  barking!*.  I  do 
lint  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  there  were  not  fewer 
than  6,000  apes  in  this  place,  whiili  seemed  the  he.ul  nn.irters 
of  the  in  be. 

Itehmd  this  nioiint.iin  was  a  deep  luile,  wliirh  seemed  to 
otVer  a  dillkult  passage  j  I  therefore  resolve<l  to  a(  ( (imp.my  the 
land  party  at  this  spot,  instead  of  following  the  course  of 
the  river.  In  the  evening,  to  fac  ilitate  our  journey,  I  sent 
the  lanoe  on  loaded.  ])uring  this  liiiu',  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  men,  1  lighted  tiro  in  the  dry  grass  to  ilear  a  way. 
When  the  time  to  collei  t  the  animals  arrived  they  looked 
after  the  cattle — which  had  been  turned  out  to  ])asture — but 
it  was  not  until  very  late,  and  after  viry  serious  anxieties,  that 
they  were  found.  They  had  comfortably  lain  ilown  in  the 
thick  gras-i,  whi( h  v.as  about  four  or  live  yards  high.  Then  the 
canoe  got  delayed.  At  length,  about  .seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  we  heard  the  ilist.mt  song  of  the  sailors,  then  fire- 
arms, and  by  eight  o'clock  we  were  once  more  gathered 
together. 

We  le.irnt  that  the  canoe,  on  its  return  at  night,  had 
been  literally  surrounded  by  hippojiotami.  The  men  had 
struck  tiicm  with  their  oars,  and  at  last  had  only  got  rid  of 
them  by  firing.  Hut  tiiese  animals  are  more  alarming  than 
d.ingeroiis  ;  for,  although  1  have  often  been  pursued  by  them, 
they  have  never  attacked  me. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  after  a  very  wet  nigh',  we  awoke 
covered  with  dew.  Notwithstanding  our  fires — it  was  half^t.-ist 
five  o'clock — the  men  were  benumbed,  and  did  not  like  going 
into  lire  water.  However,  I  made  them  load  the  canoe  and 
the  animals,  and  at  two  ininules  ]iast  seven  o'lloik  the  canoe 
glidL'd  ov,r  t'l-'  watjr.  We  followed,  keeping  as  close  to  the 
shore  as  we  could. 

The  road  was  horrible.  Fmiii  time  to  time  we  observed  the 
end  of  a  ])  Uhwav,  now  no  longer  passable,  w  liii  h  had  0111  e  been 
the  ap]iroach  to  some  village,  since  laid  in  ruins  by  the  wars 
of  I'.l  Hailj,  and  of  whidi  the  onl;  traces  remaining  were 
the  founclations  of  a  few  cottages.  The  rest  of  the  time,  not- 
withs;anding  the  fires  we  had,  been  kindling  for  the  last  two 
days  to  burn  the  bushes,  we  could  scarcely  get  on  because 
of  the  dense  thickets.  At  lengdi,  at  half-past  nine  o'<  loc  k, 
we  reached  the  mountain  where  the  apes  congregated,  having 
found  it  impossible  to  nuirk  the  road.  A  short  time  before 
reaching  this  ])l,ice  we  had  to  pass  a  pool  not  yet  Cjuite  dry, 
and  perceived  in  the  mud  recent  traces  of  a  lion,  showing  that 
he  must  be  very  near.  .All  the  apes  had  taken  refuge  on 
the  terraces  of  a  rounded  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  pool ;  every 
tcrr.ice  was  filled  with  them.  I  was  the  first  to  descend  into 
the  half-dried  pool,  and  walked  carefully,  that  I  might  not 
be  sur])rised  by  the  hon,  which  was  possibly  l\ii!g  in  wait 
for  me.  When  1  arrived  in  sight  of  llu  mountain  I  was 
greeted  with  a  concert  like  an  immense  pack  of  hounds 
in  full  chase.  I  was  already  in  a  bad  humour,  from  the  ever- 
increasing  difficulties  of  our  journey,  for  fSafoulabc;  seemed 
lairpoKcly  to  get  fiirther  cjff  from  us  the  nearer  we  apjiroac  hed, 
so  that  these  animals,  with  their  barks  and  their  gambols, 
irritated    me    beyond    endurance.      I    seized    a   nuisket   and 


fired  into  a  group  of  them.  1  saw  one  fill,  ainl  in  in  instant 
the  others  lariied  it  olf,  .iiicl  the  mount, lin  was  desertnl.  We 
Were  then  obliged  to  (limb  the  opposite  bank.  It  was  so  steep 
that  a  great  p.irt  of  the  b.iggage  fell.  We  next  had  to  ( le.ir  a 
way  in  the  rugged  sides  of  the  mountain.  On  the  river  we 
watched  the  canoe  making  head  against  the  <:urrent.  lint  it 
was  not  till  after  many  turnings  and  windings,  lioMing  the 
horses  by  the  bridle,  and  more  than  one  e  seeing  them  tall,  th.it 
we  nac  lied  the  fiiol  of  the  inoiintain.  I  imniedi.itely  went 
to  em  amp  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  guided  by  the  sound  of  a 
waterfall. 

When  we  h.id  dragged  the  canoe  into  the  upper  basin, 
wlii(h  was  very  shallow  just  here,  we  were  surprised  by  the 
(urious  spectacle  of  a  herd  of  hippopol.imi  half  immersed 
in  the  water,  which  was  not  deep  enough  fiir  tlieiii.  The 
old  ones  moved  iiiitil  they  soon  got  into  deep  water,  but 
a  young  one,  which  was  trying  to  follow  its  mother,  was 
within  range  of  my  gun,  and  I  lodged  three  balls  in  its 
head.  .Mthougli  its  blood  (lowed  it  contrived  to  reach  its 
mother;  but  being  no  doubt  exhausted,  it  left  iter,  and  was 
carried  dcr.vn  into  the  rapids,  1  shall  iiewr  forget  wh.it 
followed.  The  mother,  rising  with  an  immense  elTort,  got 
half  her  body  out  of  the  water,  and,  seeing  her  young  one 
carried  away  by  the  current,  she  hastened  after  it  with 
incredible  speed.  .She  reached  it  at  the  1  rest  of  the  torrent, 
and  they  both  together  rolled  over  into  the  tail,  never  to  be 
seen  again. 

■|  here  was  something  very  alTecting  in  tlii  devoiioii  of 
the  mother  to  her  young  one.  Even  the  i. lacks  were 
touched  by  it,  though  it  did  not  prevent  their  seeking  the 
bodies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  making  a  feast  on  them.  Although 
1  have  seen  more  hippopotami  in  this  journey  than  in  all 
niv  fi)riiier  peregrinations  in  .\lrica  put  together,  I  never  had 
the  t;ood  luck  to  taste  one.  I  am,  however,  able  to  speak 
of  the  (iiiality  of  hippopotamus  meat,  as  1  did  once  taste 
it  in  Cazamance.  It  is  like  beef — rather  coarser,  but  very 
nourishing.  ,\s  for  the  fat,  notwithstanding  the  high  praise 
accorded  to  it  by  other  travellers,  my  own  imiiression  is  that  it 
is  rather  ranc  id. 

lieyolid  this  fall  we  were  able  to  go  about  six  leagues 
in  the  canoe  without  any  hindrance  to  the  navigation.  The 
river  was  confined  —shut  in,  as  it  were — between  two  walls 
of  black  freestone.  The  dill'erent  layers  of  these  stones  were 
horizontal ;  the  water  filtered  through  them,  and  00/ed  out 
through  every  crac;k.  There  were  place-;  where  il  formed  little 
ciscades.  In  the  hoii/.oiUal  clefts  an  immense  number  of 
wild  pigecjns,  grey,  with  red  eyes,  had  taki;n  up  their  abode. 
We  also  saw  several  moor-hens,  and  some  grey  water-rats. 

Still,  this  sort  of  channel  had  rather  a  melancholy  aspect. 
We  were  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  the  bla'k  banks,  perlectly 
smooth  and  perpendicular,  on  which  no  vegetation  was  to  be 
seen.  The  current  was  strong,  and  an  optical  illusion,  which 
I  cannot  understand,  made  it  a|)i)ear  as  if  the  surface  of  the 
river  were  on  a  decided  incline,  so  that  I  was  often  obliged 
to  appeal  to  my  reason,  and  remind  myself  that  cen  a  slight 
incline  made  a  river  unnavigable,  or  I  should  have  had  a  wrong 
impression  of  this  particular  part  of  the  course  of  the  Senegal. 

.\lter  having  fixed  on  a  jilace  of  encampment  for  the  next 
day,  we  went  back,  fiir  night  was  drawing  on  ;  in  fact,  il  over- 
took us,  and  we  had  hard  work  to  drive  bac  k  the  hippopotami. 
Then,  fe.iring  lest  we  might  be  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the 
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I  iirriiit  luar  niir  im  ainiuiu'iit,  I  l.mdi'il  aliniil  live  liiiiiilnil 
y.inl-i  IwnliiT  ii|).  At  lliis  s|i(il  the  shore  was  <  iiiii|j(>-.fi|  of 
enormous  llinls,  i)VcT(,'ro\vii  willi  a  very  sli|i|)cry  grcenisli  sliiiic, 
as  Kiiinath  as  glass,  It  was  like  polished  itc.  'I'lic  ninht  was 
very  liatk.  It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  to  pass  over  a  little  moru 
than  half  a  mile,  whii li  sejiarated  us  from  the  camp,  and  uc 
({ot  some  very  severe  falls.  We  relurned  bruised  and  out  of 
spirits,  for  this  was  the  fifth  day  since  our  departure  from 
(ioum.i,  and  we  felt  convinced  that  wc  should  not  see 
llafoul.ilu'i  on  that  day,  and  that  there  were  still  more  bars 
before  us. 

On  ill  •  5th  of  Den'uilier  I  sent  the  <  anoe  to  take  a  load 
to  a  point  about  four  le.inues  off.  On  its  return  we  started  for 
this  new  encamiiment.  The  way  by  land  was  less  dilTn  ult  than 
wc  hail  lately  been  accustomed  to.  We  encamped  about  aalf- 
past  four  o'clock,  and  set  to  work  to  burn  the  grass.  At  this 
spot  the  river  washed  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  we  head  in 
front  of  us  the  dull  roar  of  another  bar.  Durinj;  the  nigh,  our 
fire  went  out,  and  the  hi|ipopotami  came  [lartlv  wui  of  the 
water;  but,  seeing  so  large  a  ]iarty,  they  plunged  into  it 
ag.iin,  wakening  s(mic  of  the  men. 

We  spent  the  6th  and  7th  in  p.assing,  with  great  exertion  at 
the  towing-ropes,  a  series  of  rapids,  to  whii  h  I  have  given  the 
name  of  the  falls  of  Malambele,  a  ruined  village,  of  which  we 
foiuid  traces  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  current  was 
strong,  and  the  work  dilhcult,  the  banks  by  no  means  re- 
sembling a  regular  towing-path.  Indeed,  at  a  moment  when 
three  of  the  men  were  turning  round  a  rock,  llie  fourth,  who 
was  bahuK  ing  himself  to  keep  the  canoe  steady,  was  carried 
away  and  I'ell  into  the  water.  The  canoe  inunediately  veered 
round,  and  shot  forw.ard  like  an  arrow.  M.  Quintin  and  I  were 
in  it  alone.  I  took  the  helm,  and  we  tried  to  right  it  with  the 
oar;  but  the  force;  of  the  current  jirevented  this.  We  went 
down  the  rajiid,  and,  seeing  that  we  were  going  straight  ahead 
against  the  rocks,  I  had  but  one  resource,  whi(  h  was  to  jump 
into  the  water.  The  momentum  of  the  boat  being  thus 
lessened,  die  shock  was  not  so  violent  as  to  produce  any  great 
damage,  and  we  were  able  to  resume  our  operations. 

On  the  7th,  after  a  day  of  hard  work,  I  wrote  these  words 
in  iny  note-book  : — "  In  the  midst  of  these  fatigues,  a  crocodile 
has  been  trying  to  sci/e  the  cattle  whilst  they  were  drinking. 
This  is  the  first  we  have  seen  since  we  left  G  niina.  Can  it  be 
a  sign  that  the  bars  are  at  an  end,  and  that  we  are  approaching 
Bafoulalie?"  Notwithstanding  this  hope,  we  h;.J  still  three 
bars  to  cross,  one  of  which  presented  a  vertical  fall  of  about 
five  feet. 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  December,  I  started  in  the  canoe, 
to  observe  the  river  ahead  of  us.  I  found  there  was  one  more 
bar,  which  would  offer  but  few  dinicultics,  and  perceived  that 
beyond  this  the  river  divided  into  two  branches.  It  was  the 
conduence  with  the  liakhoy — the  long  sought-for  Bafoulabe  ! 
I  immediately  landed,  and  ascended  on  the  tr.ic  ks  of  the 
hippopotami  until  I  could  get  a  good  view  of  this  desired  spot. 

It  was  about  time  that  this  good  news  came  to  re- 
animate the  men,  for  things  were  going  badly  with  them. 
Under  the  efTects  of  fatigue  their  tempers  were  becoming 
increasingly  embittered.  There  was  a  growing  antipathy 
between  .Samba  Yoro,  captain  of  the  river,  and  Hakary  (Jueye, 
my  confidential  man,  whom  I  knew  to  be  devoted  to  me. 
Thinns  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  I  had  been  oliH(;i'd  to 
interfere  to  prevent  their  fighting.     In  addition  to  this,  lliun, 


one  of  my  bra\rsi  and  most  alile  iiini,  had  hurt  hiuiMlf 
terribly.  On  one  of  the  b.irs,  at  the  nioiiient  Nslieii  he  was 
supporting  the  whole  weight  (jf  the  canoe,  he  h.id  l.illcn  into 
one  of  those  holes  called  in  Senegal  "lathing  tub:.,"  the  sidcH 
of  whiih  are  often  as  sharp  as  a  knife,  worked  out  by  rolled 
pebbles  and  by  ill.'  watt  ,  ami  had  received  a  severe  cut  in  lii.4 
leg.  M.imboye,  whom  I  especially  cinployeil  on  land,  wan 
subject  to  fre.pient  attacks  of  fever ;  and  most  of  the  nun  had 
got  their  legs  very  mm  h  hurt,  owing  to  their  working  alter- 
nately in  the  water  and  in  thi;  prickly  brushwood. 

On  the  loth  of  December,  about  half  past  nine,  I  found 
myself  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  llifing. 
.Seeing  the  canoe  in  front  of  us,  I  tried  to  re.n  h  it,  and  fell 
into  a  thicket  of  brambles — a  perfect  labyrinth,  from  whidi  I 
could  only  extriiate  myself  by  leaving  fragments  of  my  1  lollies 
on  the  branches,  and  with  |j|enty  of  thorns  in  my  bleeding 
hands  and  face.  I  next  foiii'd  myself  in  the  midst  of  grass 
nine  or  ten  feet  high.  .Seeing  two  magnificent  antelopes  bound- 
ing in  front  of  me,  1  [irejiared  to  fire  on  them  j  but  my  sports- 
man's ardour  (juickly  cocjied  at  the  ronr  of  a  lion,  which,  at  a 
distance  of  ten  paces  from  me,  w.is  rising  in  the  grass  where 
he  had  (Touched,  and  might  possibly  be  preparing  to  spring. 
My  mule  carried  me  cpiickly  away,  and  then  I  left  more 
fragments  of  <  lollies  in  the  bushes,  as  well  as  half  my  hat, 
being  only  too  thankfiil  to  escape  being  pursued  by  'his  proud 
king  of  the  Ibrcst.  Uetween  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  I  hailed 
for  the  fourth  time,  and  received  an  answer.  I  was  dose  to  the 
canoe.     Half  an  hour  later,  liara  arrived  with  Dr.  Quintin. 

I  had  already  begun  to  cut  down  the  bushes  with  my 
hunting-knife,  to  prepare  a  place  for  our  encampment.  At 
half-past  one  the  men  arrived,  but  one  donkey  was  missing, 
and  so  was  the  goat-skin  containing  Mamboye's  effects.  Samba 
Yoro  and  Alioun  were  hunting  for  the  donkey.  At  two  o'c  lock 
Alioun  arrived,  without  having  foiincl  him.  At  three  o'clock 
Samba  Yoro  appeared,  overcome  with  fatigue.  I  then  made 
all  the  men  start,  and  during  this  time  one  of  our  mules  broke 
its  cord  and  escaped,  followed  by  two  horses. 

At  length,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  all  arrived. 
The  donkey's  load  had  been  found,  as  well  as  the  mule  and  the 
t  vo  horses,  but  the  donkey  was  still  missing.  The  mule  had 
gone  back  towards  Medina,  and  more  than  once  during  our 
journey  it  played  us  the  same  trick. 

After  such  a  day  as  that  we  needed  rest  ;  and  yet,  on  the 
morning  of  the  nth,  die  search  was  resumed  for  the  missing 
donkey  and  Mamboye's  goat-skin.  By  eleven  o'clock  both  had 
been  found.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  arranging  the 
branches  so  as  to  dry  the  meat,  cleaning  the  camp,  and  putting 
the  baggage  in  order. 

Having  observed  footmarks  of  people,  I  sent  Sidy  and 
Yssa  the  next  morning  in  search  of  a  village.  Sidy  was  a 
Khassonkt',  and  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  friends 
.and  relations.  I  desired  him  to  mention  everywhere  my 
pacific  intentions ;  to  say  diat  I  came  to  see  the  country, 
and,  perha])s,  to  trade  with  them ;  but  that  I  had  sulficient 
force  to  make  myself  respected  if  needs  be. 

While  these  messengers  were  .accomplishing  their  mission  I 
rested  at  Bafoulabii,  where  I  was  only  too  thankful  to  find 
myself  est.iblished.  I  had  already  reached  the  unknown 
country,  and  had  not  yet  opened  my  merchandise.  I  had 
ascended  or  marched  along  the  banks  of  an  unexplored  river 
for  J  20  miles,  and  had  passed  thirty  bars  or  waterfalls. 
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ClIAril'.R    IV. 

AIILMl'l  in  KXl'l.iiltr.  IIIK  llAKIMY— MAKAHorCiK:  AM)  MS 
AVAKU-lul'S  CHIEF— KE.Mll.MliUAMK  nr  MINCO  I'AKK— VIEW  dl' 
THE  COl'KSi;  <I|-TI[E  ilAKIIOY— AN  AUKUAKH  lilMI  .V  1  -M  AY  A  1' 
l)Al-nUl.AIlf: — AMD\SSAnORS  FROM  DIAMln,  CIIIFF  OF  KOfMMAN 
— THE  CHIEF  ENVOY— IiURNEY  lo  KOL'NDIAN— RECEI'TION— Till! 
1  AliAl.A— SUbl'ILTONS. 

In  ;i(  ciird.uK'ij  witli  ll-.c  iiirnnn.itio/i  1  Iiad  rcicivcil,  I  expected 
to  h:i\e  fiiiiiul  the  ni.ul  from  Jl^iloukilie  lo  the  Niger  folh)wiiii; 
the  course  of  tlie  Il:ikhoy, 
;i  Imuich  of  the  SeiieLjal 
wlikli  joins  it  liere,  add- 
ing its  wliite  waters  (hi, 
water  ;  l-i/i'v.  white)  lo 
llie  Mmiiid  s  ream  of  llio 
I  Hue  Ri\er  {/>(i,  water; 
//"«!,'.  Mile'  or  lilack), 
whence  tile  name  of 
liafoiilaliJ,  whic  li  mcaiis 
literally  two  rivers. 

I  went  ill  a  i  aiiie  as 
lar  as  Mak.i-Doiigo'a,  a 
little  Malinke  hamlet  on 
all  isl.i  id  in  the  river, 
surrounded  by  fertile 
lialclies.  The  real  vil 
lage  is  Kale',  on  the 
left  bank.  This  was  in 
I'laiiiliouk,  and  the  race 
here  is  pure  Malinkese, 
not  a  mixture  of  I'ouls 
and  Malinkese,  which 
forms  the  ]"ipiilatioii  of 
Khasso,  Logo,  ;Mid  Na- 
li.ig.i.  1\L  Pascal,  in 
1S59,  found  little  to  ad- 
mire in  these  pcojile, 
and  thirty  years  before 
their  I  upiditv  had  made 
Major  Ciiay's  expedition 
a  failure.  I  was  not 
without  some  fear  of 
meeting  with  a  similar 
reception.  liesides,  I 
had  left  my  baggage  be- 
hind in  the  buslies, 
under  the  care  of  some 
of  my  men  ;  but  it  was 
well  I  did  so. 

^\'e  were  very  well 
received  by  Diadie',  the  \illage  chief,  who.  ace  iirding  to 
the  custom  of  his  country,  gave  us  lodgings  at  his  snuth's. 
After  a  night  spent  under  lliis  liospilable  roof,  where  we 
were  almost  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes,  we  wished  tu  go. 
but  wwe  obliged  to  submit  to  n  i|uarter  of  an  hour 
of  ]i.ilaver,  which  I  sliall  not  forget  U<v  a  long  lime.  I 
would  not  yield  to  intimid.ition,  and  told  the  chief  that  I 
had  nothing  with  me  uhidi  I  <  oiild  give  him.  but  tln.t  if 
lie  would  send  one  of  his  ( (inlidential  men  with  ine  I  wouM 
send  him  a  iire.-^eilt.  When  he  .-..iw  ihat  1  was  not  to  be  moxed 
from  my  ptiriiose  he  yielded,  and  we  parted  on  good  terms, 


■\\\\ 
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'J'he  fuller  of  this  chief  is  the  one  who  rei  eivcd  Mungo 
I'ark  when  he  came  from  Oualih.i.  lie  distinctly  remembered 
the  ( in  iimstance.  and  showed  me  a  hill  on  the  other  side  of 
the  riwr  whi(  h  that  (elebr.ited  traveller  had  (limbed.  1 
lliought  1  should  like  to  t]o  the  .same,  so  I  ascended  it,  by  a 
very  steep  slope  like  that  of  all  the  hills  in  this  country. 
There  is  an  extensive  pl.iin  at  the  si  mmit  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  ( lothed  with  a  similar  \cgetation  lo  that  on  the  plain 
below.      I  could  see  the  JJ.iklujy  llowing  from  the  east  or  rather 

south-east,    where    it    is 

lost  lo  sight  between  two 

hills,  which  did  not  .seem 

^  much    higher   than    the 

one  on  which    I    stood 
.     ._->.^.. ..  __  (about    300   feet  high); 

>i;~,^-5:=;^.  -;^.  towards  the  west  I  saw 

a  defile  leading  to 
Oiialiha.  In  descend- 
ing we  look  a  wrong 
road,  and  were  obliged 
to  slide  down  ;i  peipeii 
dicul.ir  wall.  helping 
oursebes  by  roots  in  the 
inter.stices  of  llie  rocks. 
I  nearly  broke  my  neck, 
for  one  of  the  stones 
ga\e  way,  and  1  was  left 
hanging  by  the  tips  of 
my  left-liaiul  hngcrs  ; 
and  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  the  doctor  was 
in  danger  of  falling  ficmi 
the  top,  through  a  sad 
and  sudden  aicideiit. 
lie  stumbled,  .ind  a 
straw  ])ierced  his  e_\e. 
That  evening,  when  I 
returned  to  my  eiK.anip- 
ment,  I  m.ide  u]i  my 
mind  not  to  set  out  on 
this  dangerous  roadwith- 
out  iiroteition.  1  knew 
that  I  must  be  ne.ira  \  il- 
lage  belonging  to  1,1 
Haclj,  and  I  ))referred 
trusting  myself  to  his 
t.ilibes  to  f.K  ing  the  cu- 
)mlity  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Malinke  villages  through 
which  1  should  have  to 
pass.  1  stayed  at  llafoulabe  twenty  days,  deliberating  what  to 
do,  at  the  same  time  seeking  lor  building  materials,  whic  h  were 
to  be  found  in  abundance,  with  the  c\c  eptioii  of  lime.  \Vliilc 
I  was  thus  engaged,  an  ambassador  from  Diango,  I'.l  lladj's 
chief  at  Koimdian,  came  to  me  and  commanded  me  to  leave 
his  master's  country  unless  I  was  coming  to  pay  him  a  \isit. 
This  was  just  what  1  expected.  .At  length  1  Iiad  to  do  with  the 
Toucouleurs,  and  the  future  of  iiiy  journey  was  about  to  be 
dec  ided.  I  asked  a  gre.it  many  iiuestions,  and  learnt  that 
Koimdian  was  a  strong  fiulress,  g.irrisoned  by  an  .irmy  which 
tommandcd  all  the  Malinke  Lountiies  under  LI  lladj's  govern- 


KAClXt    rALL,    El.   UAUJ  3  LIllLf   AT   KOINDIAN. 


JOURNKY   FROM    'ITIK   SKNKC.AI.   TO    IHK   NIGKR. 


ment,  and  iiillaged  others  at  their  plLUsiire.  Diaiigo,  tlic  chief  of 
this  military  station,  was  a  slave  of  Kl  Hatlj's,  and  was  only 
anxious  to  receive  me  well.      His  envoy  had  a  fme  a|)|)earame. 


I  1,5 


the 


village,    near  which    I    established    my   encamiimeiit    in 
bushes,  and  set  off  with  tlie  doctor  and  two  men. 

'Ihc    road    from    Oiialiha    to    Koundian   runs  at  a  lull 


llti  belongeil  to  the  "Tall,"  a  Toiicouleur  family  of  Torodos,  i  distance  from  the  ri\er,  and  occasionally  close  to  it.     There  is 
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to  which  El  Iladj  Omar  himself  belonged.     He  was  not  more     only  one  serious  difficulty   in  it,   and  that   is  the  crossing  of 
th.in  five  feet  high,  thin,  and  with  a  face  wliich  showed  both  ,  two  fords — the  one  near  Koria,  the  other  a  rapid  torrent,  the 
energy  and  cruelty.     ICmployed  for  a  long  while  by  a  farmer  of    Galamagui,*  a  short  distance  on  this  side  Koundian. 
public  revenues,  he  had  become  general-in-chief  of  the  army  at  I        After   having   crossed  this  torrent,  we  were  close  to  the 
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HIl'PlirOTAMI  AT  Till-    KAI.I.S   or  TIIK   SKNF.C.A;.,    IN    IlAMll.irK. 
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Koundian.     His  escort  consisted    of  six   cavaliers,    mounted  village  of  Kabada.     There  our  guide,  Racine  Tall,  told  us  he 

on     good    though    small    horses,    and    thirty    foot-scldiers.  should  leave  us  and  go  and  prepare  Dimgo  for  our  arrival,  and 

Faithful  to  my  habits  of  iinidence,  I  offered  to  go  with  him  to  conducted  us   to  another    village   a  little  further  cast,  called 
Koundian,  but  to  leave  my  baggage,  saying  it  was  necessary 


that  I  should  rome  to  ■  understanding  with  Diango  as  to  the 
route  I  should  take.  So,  in  i-pite  of  numerous  obstacles,  1 
went  ut)  tlie  Bafing  in  a  canoe  as  far  as  Oualiha,  a  Malinke 


liougara.    It  was  there  that,  after  long  hours  of  waiting,  we  saw 

•  Tliis  torrent,  ciinrincms  .it  lii;;li  ti.lf,  i'i  a  ilefciict;  t.i  '- juinli^iii.  In 
1S57  i;i  ll:i.lj's  .nimy  lia.l  to  swim  atio^s  in  tscajiinii  from  Maliiia,  m<\ 
stvcTul  liiiiKltcil  men  perisluil. 
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Diango  approach  at  tlic  licail  of  three  companies  of  foot- 
soUhers,  before  vliicli  a  hundred  cavahers  ]ilayeil  a  most 
brilhant  faiUasia,  wliile  the  talja'.a  siowly  beat  tlie  march.  This 
march  is  beaten  by  striking  a  single  blow,  followed,  after  a 
long  interval,  by  two  blows  together.  Tlie  tab;ila,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  hemispherical  drimi  of  wood  covered  by  a  bullock- 
hide,  on  which  is  struck  an  india-rubber  ball  fixed  to  a  llexible 
handle.  Diango,  dressed  in  a  red  burnous,  with  a  black  turban, 
was  mounted  on  a  horse  led  by  four  slaves  at  the  head,  and 
followed  by  four  more.  A  considerable  number  of  Marabouts* 
and  talibes  followed  him.  His  welcome  was  cordial,  but 
tinctured  with  defiance,  which  I  attributed  to  the  circumstance 

•  M.irabouts  are  ]iL'nplo  wlio  are  rc]nitcil  to  know  A-ablc  and  to  Ijcable 
to  rearl  tlie  Koran.  The  talibes  are  their  pupils,  of  whom  El  Ilailj  made 
soldiers. 


I 


that  Sambala,  King  of  Medina,  had  just  sent  his  army  to  pillage 
one  of  the  villages.  Sambala  knew  that  I  was  travelling ; 
he  had  even  predicted  to  my  men  tliat  before  reaching 
IVifoulabe  we  should  all  be  dead;  and  peihaps  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  raising  obstacles  in  our  way  that  he  had  made  this 
cxjiedition  ;  for  Sambala,  having  had  par.  of  his  family  mas- 
sacred by  El  Hadj,  having  been  besieged  by  him,  and  having 
seen  us  at  war  with  him  on  behalf  of  the  Khassonke,  could 
not  view  with  much  pleasure  any  attempts  at  friendliness  with 
the  prophet  on  our  part,  especially  as  the  first  result  would 
be  to  forbid  all  raids  among  the  cliiefs,  thus  taking  from  them  a 
great  source  of  revenue.  Hut  the  testimony  of  General  Racine, 
to  whom  I  had  shown  my  baggage,  and  the  openness  of  our 
march,  which  left  us  entirely  at  his  mercy,  overcame  his 
scruples,  and  Diango  took  us  to  sleep  at  Koundian. 
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The  Regions  of  the  Cazcnibc,  and  Dr.  Livingstone's  Recent  Explorations. — ///. 

BV    CHARLES    T.    IlEKE,    PH.D.,    F.S.A.,    ETC. 

The  second  mission  from  the  Portuguese  Governor  of  the  Rios  plies,  the  country  being  partially  cultivated  and  having  a  larger 
de  Sena  to  the  Court  of  the  Muata  C\ue;'ibe,  in  1S31,  was  very    population. 

different  in  character  from  .hat  undertaken  by  the  governor  of  On  November  9th  the  mission  halted  at  the  residence  of 
the  colony  in  person  in  1798.  It  consisted  of  Major  Jose  \  a  petty  officer,  on  a  little  hill  named  Chempire,  to  await  the 
Manoel  Correa  Monteiro,  in  charge  of  the  mission,  Captain  Mambo's  permission  to  approach  his  capital.  The  treatment 
(afterwp.ds  Major)  Antonio  Candido  Pedroso  Gamitto,  second  they  experienced  there,  and  subsequently  during  their  stay  in  the 
•.I  ccmmand,  an  escort  of  twenty  soldiers  and  a  drummer,  of  country,  was  widely  ditTerent  from  tlic  welcome  received  by  the 
whom  four  only  were  whites,  from  the  garrison  of  Tete,  and  a  former  mission,  luder  Dr.  Lacerda,  from  the  Mtiala  Cazembe 
Creole  interpreter,  with  1 20  negro  slaves  as  porters.  In  company  Lekeza,  whose  memory,  Gamitto  says,  continued  to  be  re- 
with  ihe  mission,  and  as  auxiliaries,  went  two  Creole  traders  spected  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  account  of  his  many 
with  fifty  skiVes.  Of  this  party  the  only  persons  who  could  estimable  (jualities ,  whereas  his  son,  the  reigning  Cazembe, 
re.ad  and  write  were  the  two  Portuguese  ofiicers.  With  the  was,  on  the  contrary,  deficient  in  everything  that  was  good, 
exception  of  one  m.agnetic  compass,  they  took  with  them  no  and  was,  therefore,  detested  even  by  his  own  relations, 
instruments,  Hot  even  a  telescope,  neither  were  they  jirovided  |  As  manifesting  the  different  treatment  the  two  missions 
with  medicines  of  any  sort  or  kind.  Captain  Gamitto,  who  |  received,  I  may  notice  the  royal  .nessage  sent  to  the  Portuguese 
wrote  the  narrative  of  the  mission*  of  which  I  am  now  about  to  at  the  s.ame  time  that  permission  was  granted  for  them  to 
make  use,  appears  to  have  been  an  intelligent  and  observant  man,  proceed  to  Liinda,  the  capital.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  things 
perfectly  honest  antl  unassuming,  making  no  pretensions  to  any  were  then  very  different  from  what  they  had  been  in  the  time  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  seeming  to  have  deemed  it  an  advan-  the  king's  fiither,  when  the  former  Mozungos  visited  the  country  ; 
tage  to  the  mission  that  no  man  of  science  was  attached  to  it.  1  that  every  negro  who  should  lie  caught  stealing  should  instantly 
The  expedition  '.eii  Tete,  and  crossed  the  river  Zambesi  on  1  lose  his  head;  and  that  every  soldier  or  negro  who  should  be 
Juno  ist,  1S31,  and  after  a  most  disastrous  journey,  reachc^l  found  intriguing  with  any  of  the  wives  either  of  the  Muata  him- 
the  frontiers  of  the  Cazembe's  dominions  on  October  27th  self  or  of  his  ki'dlos  (nobles)  should  have  his  ears  and  genitals 
following.  The  barrenness  of  the  country  traversed  is  almost  cut  off,  but  not  h's  hands,  because  without  them  he  could  not 
inconceivable.      Dr.  Lacerda  had  mentioned  in  his  diary  the     be  of  service  to  the  Mozungos. 

absence  of  animal  life,  observing  in  his  sarcastic,  but  good-  I  It  is  indeed  true  that  things  were  not  the  same  as  in  'he 
humoured  manner,  that  he  supposed  the  inhabitants,  having  time  of  the  Muaia  Cazemlie  Lekeza  ;  for  Lather  Eramisco 
exhausted  their  fooil,  harl  <leclared  war  against  the  butterllies,  Pinto  relates  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  mission,  that 
and  consoling  himself  for  the  absence  of  niosipiitoes  by  the  sovereign  called  his  nobles  together,  and  ordered  them  to  look 
reflection  that  they  were  spare<l  the  torture  of  their  sting  and  after  their  wives;  for  that  if  they  neglected  to  do  so,  and  any- 
the  annoy r.i<e  (if  their  '' iufenial  musii.'  On  tliis  second  thing  imjiroper  occurred,  they  would  have  themselves  alone  to 
expedition  numerous  deaths  are  recorded  as  having  been  blame.  And  when,  afterwanls,  one  of  the  courtiers  complained 
caused  by  sickness  brought  on  by  want  of  (iroper  nourishment,  to  him  of  the  conduct  of  a  Portuguese  ollicer  with  respect  to 
if  not  from  absolute  starvation.  When  once  within  the  his  wife,  and  demanded  .satisfaction,  the  Muata  ordered  him  to 
territories  of  the  C,i/emlie  they  met,  however,  with  larger  sup-  I  chastise  his  wife  for  having  gone  and  inveigled  the  Mozungo  ! 


•  "O  Mu.ila  Ca«m!)C."    l.'.s'ion,  1S54. 


Hut  so  far  was  the  politic  and  conciliatory  conduct  of  the 
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father  from  serving  as  an  exami)le  to  the  son,  that  the  latter 
ordered  the  Mnaniancita,  or  interpreter,  not  to  make  the 
"Geral" — as  the  Portuguese  envoy  was  called,  as  being  the 
representative  of  the  Governor  of  Kios  de  Sena — acc(uainted 
with  the  ancient  customs,  because,  as  the  Mozungos  were  all 
new  men,  they  should  be  made  to  give  larger  jjresents  than 
formerly.  And,  accordingly,  they  were  subjected  to  all  sorts 
of  extortions  and  ill-treatment. 

However,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  relate  the  history  of  the 
Portuguese  mission,  but  to  describe  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  strange  people  whom  they  went  I  j  visit,  and  with  whom, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  shortly  be  made  much  better  ac- 
quainted by  our  countryman.  Dr.  Livingstone. 

On  the  road  to  Lunda  the  mission  had  to  pass  by  the 
Mashdmos  (by  Dr.  Laccrda  called  Massangas)  or  sepulchres  of 
the  deceased  Muatas.  As  they  approached  the  .spot,  the 
soldiers  of  the  escort  donned  their  uniforms,  and  put  them- 
selves in  marching  order;  and  on  reaching  the  Mashamos 
they  were  received  with  lun^uros,  or  cries  of  joy,  from  crowds 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  smeared  over  with  mud 
from  ihc  waist  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  some  using  instead,  as 
a  mark  of  distiurtion,  a  white  |)owder  like  chalk,  called  impemba. 
On  their  encamping  there,  the  soldiers  forming  the  escort  were 
sent  to  the  Mashamos,  at  the  request  of  the  chief  commissioned 
to  accompany  the  mission  to  Lunda  ;  anil  as  a  mark  of  greater 
respect,  and  for  the  sake  of  order,  Captain  Garaitto  himself 
took  the  command. 

They  were  first  conducted  to  the  Mashamo  of  the  Muata 
Canyembo  HL,  the  third  sovereign  of  that  name  and  of  this 
state.  It  consisted  of  a  large  quadrangular  en-losurc,  about 
a  hundred  paces  on  each  side,  constructed  of  branches  of 
trees  and  stakes,  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier.  Near  the 
entrance  stood  a  heap  of  hvuiian  skulls,  and  outside  the  door, 
seated  cross-legged  on  a  lion-skin,  was  the  Muine-Mashamo 
(grave-keeper  or  minister),  smeared  over  with  impemba  from 
the  head  to  the  waist. 

The  soldiers  here  fired  three  volleys  of  musketry,  and 
the  captain  and  the  interjiretor  made  their  offerings  to  the 
Muzimo  (spirit)  of  the  Muata  by  jilacing  them  in  front  of 
the  minister,  who  said  they  were  insufficient,  and  that  unless 
an  addition  was  made,  he  would  not  be  able  to  offer  them. 
His  demand  having  been  complied  with,  he  took  the  presents 
with  him  into  the  Mashamo,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  to 
desire  the  strangers  to  enter. 

They  fountl  the  whole  space  insiilc  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  cleanliness,  and  in  the  centre  they  saw  a  large  circular 
house,  thatched  with  straw,  in  front  of  the  door  of  which 
stood  another  heap  of  skulls.  la  the  centre  of  this  large 
house  was  a  smaller  one,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  made  of 
plaited  cane-work,  perfectly  empty,  and  without  any  decora- 
tion, except  two  painted  jjillars  at  the  entrance.  This  was 
the  tomb  of  the  Muata,  and  here  they  found  the  minister 
seated  cross-legged,  with  the  [iresents  before  him.  After  he 
had  so  remained  some  time  in  silence,  and  apparently  in 
deep  meditation,  he  was  heard  from  time  to  time  to  mutter 
a  few  words,  anfl  at  length  he  exclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Averie'."  (Hail  1).  G.amitto  s.iys  that  this  exclamation  meant 
"much  obliged;"  but,  even  if  the  tnie  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression were  not  known,*  the  context  shows  that  the  Muine- 
Masluimo  was  addressing  himself  to  the  spirit  of  the  Muata, 
•  See  page  87,  anit. 


and  not  to  the  olTerers  ;  for  he  then  turned  round  to  lliem, 
and  said,  "  The  Muzimo  is  mucii  obliged  to  the  Mo/ungos, 
and  to  the  Cazembe  Ampata  for  having  brought  them !" 
On  this  there  was  a  loud  clapping  of  hands,  and  cries  of 
"Averie !"  on  the  i)art  of  the  Cazembes  who  accompanied  the 
detachment ;  and  the  ceremony  beirg  then  ,over,  they  all 
retired,  the  Cazembcs  resuming  their  arms,  which  they  had 
left  outside  the  enclosure,  for  no  armed  person  is  allowed  to 
enter. 

On  the  following  morning  the  sepulchre  of  the  Muata 
Lckeza — the  fourth  sovereign,  and  father  of  the  reigning  one 
— was  visited  in  like  manner.  Here  everything  was  found 
to  be  similar  to  tlie  other,  with  the  addition  only  that  there 
were  seen  two  skulls  attached  to  a  tree,  which,  they  were 
told,  were  those  of  two  powerful  Mambos  whom  Lekeza 
had  vantiuishcd  and  slain,  and  that  near  the  monarch's  grave 
stood  thirty  gun-barrels,  some  of  which  were  in  very  good 
order ;  b'-.i.,  as  they  could  not  be  repaired,  they  were  deposited 
here  as  trophies,  dedicated  to  the  deceased  conqueror. 

The  ceremonies  performed  here  were  a  repetition  of  those 
of  the  day  before  at  the  grave  of  Canyembo  III.,  except  only 
that  the  offerings  on  this  occasion  had  to  be  increased,  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  Lekeza  was  the  first  Cazembe  who  had 
ever  seen  and  conversed  with  the  Mozungos,  and  it  was  his 
spirit  that  still  watched  over  and  protected  them  ;  an  argu- 
ment which  there  was  no  withstanding.  All  the  offerings 
made  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  deceased  Muatas  were,  how- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  the  living  one,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  possession  of. 

On  the  following  d.ay,  November  19th,  the  mission  made 
its  formal  entry  into  Lunda,  the  capital,  by  a  road  some 
fifteen  yards  in  width.  On  this  occasion  an  incident  occurred 
which  is  deserving  of  notice. 

Captain  Gamitto  relates  that  on  the  journey  from  Tete 
one  of  the  Creole  traders  had  brought  with  him  a  donkey ; 
but,  the  owner  having  died  on  the  road,  he  had  appropriated 
the  animal  to  himself,  and  had  ridden  on  it,  instead  of  using 
a  litter  like  the  other  Europeans.  As  it  happened,  he  was 
a  great  gainer  by  this ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness 
and  incapacity  of  the  bearers,  his  companions,  and  even 
Major  Monteiro  himself,  had  often  to  go  on  foot.  As  there 
was  no  saddle  nor  bridle,  Gamitto  had  to  put  up  with  the 
best  .substitutes  he  could,  covering  the  little  animal  with  a 
tiger-skin  as  a  saddle-cloth.  It  was  mounted  on  this  charger 
that  the  gallant  captain  took  his  place  in  the  procession  on 
its  entry  into  the  capital.  His  uniform  consisted  of  a  jacket 
of  blue  nankeen  and  white  trowsers,  with  a  scarlet  cord  .and 
tassels  for  a  sash.  He,  as  well  as  the  other  luiropeans,  had 
allowed  the  beard  and  hair  to  grow  so  long  that  the  former 
reached  to  his  chest,  and  the  latter  as  low  down  over  his 
shoulders.  On  his  head  he  wore  an  otter-skin  cap,  and  at 
his  side  hung  his  trusty  sword,  the  scabbard  of  which  had 
become  the  colour  of  the  natives  diemselves,  from  ex|iosure 
to  the  air.  Thus  magnificently  ciiuippcd,  and  mounted  on 
his  little  donke)',  caparisoned  as  already  described,  he  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  what  he  says  is  perhaps  the  largest  city 
of  Southern  Africa. 

The  post  occupied  by  the  c.ivalicr,  who  in  his  own  person 
formed  the  cavalry  of  the  cscoit,  was  immediately  after  the 
vanguard  ;  and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  the  singularity  of 
his  appearance  attracted   universal  attention,  and  gave   rise 
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tn  iniviin,'r;i1)li;  rcinarlcs  amoni:;  the  spcclatators.  The  ass, 
hko  tlio  horse,  is  an  animal  lotaily  unknown  in  that  part  of 
the  world  ;  so  that  some  of  the  natives  said,  "  It  is  a  man 
with  six  legs;"  others,  "It  is  an  animal  that  feeds  on  iron  ;" 
others,  again,  "He  is  a  great  warrior;"  iVc.  The  innnense 
multitude  assembled  together,  the  clamour  that  was  raised  by 
them,  and  the  difl'ieulty  of  penetrating  through  the  crowd, 
exfitcd  the  caiUain's  charger  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  galloped 
on  witli  its  mouth  open,  as  if  it  wanted  to  Ijite  the  people, 
every  now  and  then  giving  utterance  to  a  prolonged  bray,  to 
the  intense  amazement  of  the  people.  "  Were  any  one  to 
appear  in  tliis  trim  in  any  town  in  Europe,"  profoundly  re- 
marks Oamitto,  "  he  would  assuredly  be  an  object  of  ridicule ;" 
but  here  the  donkey  and  himself  shared  between  them  the 
admiration  and  ap|ilause  of  the  public — so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  rest  of  the  mission  was  without  importance,  and 
attracted  no  attention. 

This  mention  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  ass  in  the 
country  of  llie  Cazembo  induces  me  to  refer  to  a  subject  that 
has  of  late  much  occupied  the  attention  of  naturalists  and 
archaeologists,  both  in  luigland  and  in  Krance,  since  the  time 
of  the  visit  to  Kgypt  of  the  Prince  and  I'rincess  of  Wales. 
At  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
on  May  2.4th,  1869,  Professor  Owen,  who  had  accomiianied 
their  Royal  Highnesses  on  their  interesting  tour,  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  ''to  th'  .\rabian  shepherds,  Hyksos  or 
Sheiksos,  Kgypt  was  indebted  for  the  horse  as  a  beast  of 
draught.  Previously  to  this  Philistine  or  Arabian  invasion, 
the  manifold  frescoes  on  the  tombs  of  Egyptian  worthies 
show  no  other  soliped  but  the  ass."*  And  at  the  meeting 
of  the  .Vcademie  des  .Sciences  of  Paris,  on  December  13th 
last,  M.  Milne-Edwards,  whilst  admitting  that  the  horse  ap- 
peared to  be  originally  a  native  of  Central  Asia  and  of  a 
part  of  Europe,  considered  it  as  being,  at  the  present  day, 
perfectly  demonstrated  that  the  ass  is  a  species  essentially 
African,  which  did  not  extend  itself  into  Asia,  except  in  the 
domestic  state.t  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  quite  certain, 
from  the  anecdote  I  have  just  related,  that  the  ass  is  not  a 
native  of  Soiil/icrn  Africa. 

On  the  morning  of  November  2C)\h  they  were  summoneil 
into  the  presence  of  the  Muata  Cazembe,  who  w.is  wailing  to 
receive  the  principal  members  of  the  mission.  In  pursuance  of 
the  .arrangements  previously  m.ade,  they  proceeded  to  the  court 
with  the  greatest  ceremony,  the  detachment  being  under  arms, 
with  their  officer  .at  their  head  ;  and  as  they  had  received  an 
intimation  that  they  were  all  to  take  something  as  a  jjresent  to 
the  Muata,  so  that  he  might  know  how  many  persons  there 
were,  and  who  they  were  with  whom  he  had  to  communicate, 
each  one  carried  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth. 

On  arriving  at  the  M'ossumba,  or  residence  of  the  Mambo, 
they  entered  a  spacious  court,  which  was  already  filled  with  an 
immense  crowd,  so  placed  as  to  leave  a  small  quadrangidar 
space  vacant  in  front  of  the  east  d.jor  of  the  chipango,  as  the 
inner  enclosure  containing  the  residence  is  called,  whether  it 
be  of  the  prince  or  of  a  subject.  The  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
court  were  the  garrison  of  Lunda,  consisting  of  about  fi)ur  or 
five   tlur.    i'ld   men,   all   armed    with    bows    and    arrows   and 

•  In  ■'  c  Alhnutiim  of  June  121I1,  1869  (No.  2,172),  umler  tlio  liem!, 
"Tliu  Prince  i)f  \V:iIl's's  Vi-,il  In  I'.^'l'l,"  ^fe  sonic  ..marks  of  mine  on 
this  most  interesting  subject. 

t  See  "Comptes  Remlus,"  torn,  Ixlx.,  p.  1239. 


spears  ;  the  nobles  and  officers  wearing  in  a  leather  scabbard 
suspeniled  uniler  the  left  arm  a  large,  straight,  two-edged  knife 
or  sword,  called  poucue,  about  eighteen  inches  long  antl  four 
inches  broail.  They  were  all  st.mding  app.arently  without  any 
military  discipline. 

The  Muata  was  seateil  on  the  left  side  of  the  east  door  of 
the  Mossumb.a.  Several  panther-skins,  witli  the  tails  turnetl  out- 
wards, so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  star,  served  him  as  a  carpet,  on 
the  centre  of  which  was  laid  an  enormous  lion-skin,  anil  upon 
this  was  placetl  a  stpiare  stool  or  ottoman  covereil  with  a  large 
green  cloth.  On  this  species  of  throne  was  seated  the  Muata, 
clothed  with  an  elegance  and  sumpttiousness  such  as  the 
Portuguese  ofiicers  had  never  witnessed  in  any  other  native 
potentate. 

<  )n  his  he.id  he  wore  a  sort  of  conical  mitre,  upwanls  of  a 
foot  in  height,  formed  of  feathers  of  a  bright  retl  colour.  En- 
circling this  was  a  diadem  of  stones,  which,  from  the  variety  of 
colour  and  their  quality,  [iresented  a  most  brilliant  sight.  At 
the  back  of  his  head,  anil  rising  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  was 
a  nin-.sha|ied  ruff  of  green  cloth,  f.isteneil  by  two  small  ivory 
pins.  The  neck  anil  .shoulders  were  covereil  with  a  sort  of 
cape,  the  upper  edge  of  which  was  composed  of  the  bottoms  of 
cowrie-shells ;  this  was  followeil  by  rows  of  pretty  artificial 
stones  of  glass  ;  below  which  was  a  row  of  small  circular  anil 
sipiare  mirrors,  placed  alternately  in  regular  order,  on  which, 
when  the  sun  happened  to  shine,  it  w.as  impossible  to  keep  the 
eyes  fixed.  These  formed  the  lower  edge  of  the  cape,  falling 
equally  over  the  shoulders,  the  chest,  and  the  back. 

On  each  arm,  above  the  elbow,  was  a  band  of  blue  cloth 
four  inches  broad,  trimmed  with  very  narrow  strips  of  fur,  of 
which  the  hair,  black  .and  white,  was  four  inches  in  length,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  fringe.  This,  being  a  badge  of  royalty,  could 
only  be*  worn  by  the  Muata  Cazembe  and  his  near  relatives. 
The  forearm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  was  covered  with 
rows  of  light  blue  beads. 

The  monari  h's  body,  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  was 
covereil  with  a  yellow  cloth,  having  two  borders  on  each  side 
a  couple  of  inches  in  width,  the  upper  one  being  blue  and  the 
lower  one  scarlet.  This  cloth  was  several  yards  in  length,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  worn  was  by  placing  one  end  of  it  on 
the  body  and  then  bringing  the  cloth  round  over  it,  and 
fastening  it  in  front  with  a  small  ivory  pin.  The  rest  of  the 
cloth  was  then  gathered  up  in  small  and  very  even  plaits, 
which  were  secureii  by  means  of  a  strip  of  raw  leather,  so  that 
the  (ilaits  were  formed  into  a  sort  of  rosette  or  fril'.  They  call 
this  cloth  miianir.o,  and  the  girdle  iiisi/'<>.  This  strip  of 
leather  is  cut  out  of  a  cow-hide,  the  whole  length  from  the 
neck  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  ami  is  five  or  six  inches  broad. 
When  the  insipo  is  ftistened  round  the  nniconzo,  the  end  of  the 
tail  hangs  down  from  the  rosette  or  frill  in  front. 

The  Muata  had  hanging  on  his  right  side,  fastened  to  the 
insipo,  a  string  of  beads,  and  at  the  end  of  this  was  a  small 
bell  which,  when  he  walkeil,  knockeil  against  his  legs,  keeping 
time  with  his  pace.  On  his  legs,  from  his  knees  downwartis, 
were  rows  of  beads  like  those  on  his  arms.  Dressetl  and  orna- 
mented in  this  fashion,  his  f.tce,  hands,  and  feet  alone  were 
naked,  all  the  rest  of  his  body  being  covered,  anil,  ;  s  it 
appeared  to  Cajitain  Gamitto,  with  great  elegance  and  good 
taste. 

To  protect  the  Muata  from  the  sun  there  were  seven  large 
umbrellas,  made  of  different  coloured  cloths  of  native  manu- 
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f;i('tiiro,  raised  on  large  bamboos  l'ixi.'il  in  tlic  ground.  Roiiml 
tlic  umbrellas  stood  twelve  negroes,  plaiiily  and  cleanly  clad, 
each  holding  in  liis  hand  a  whisk  made  from  a  cow's  tail,  the 
ham  lie  being  covered  with  beads  of  various  colours.  'I'hesc 
whisks  were  all  shaken  at  the  same  time,  as  if  to  drive  away  the 
Hies,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  Cazembe  with  a  smaller  one 
which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

At  a  short  distance  from  liim  twelve  other  negroes  with 
brooms  moved  about  slowly,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
swee|iing  and  |)icking  up  all  the  weeds  or  other  objects,  how- 
ever minute,  that  they 
might  find ;  and  these 
were  followed  by  two 
others  walking  at  the  same 
slow  pace,  each  one  liaving 
a  basket  at  his  back  to 
hold  whatever  the  others 
might  sweep  up.  But  so 
clean  was  the  place,  that 
none  of  them  had  anything 
to  do,  only  the  court 
ctitiuelte  would  not  dis- 
pense with  these  cere- 
monies. 

From  the  back  of  the 
Muata's  seat  were  drawn 
on  the  ground  two  curved 
lines,  which  met  together 
in  front  of  him  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  yards. 
The  line  on  th.e  left  was 
sim]ily  cut  in  the  ground  ; 
that  on  the  right  was  made 
with  impemba,  the  white 
I  lowderalready  mentioned. 
In  front  of  the  Cazembe, 
outside  and  along  these 
curveil  lines,  were  placed 
in  two  parallel  rows  about 
two  feet  ai)art  several 
images  of  coarso  work- 
manship, representing  half- 
length  figures  of  human 
beings  with  negro  features, 
having  on  their  heads  the 
horns    of    animals,    and 

fastened  u|)on  sticks  driven  into  the  ground.  Between  these  two 
rows  of  figures,  it  the  end  nearest  the  Cazembe,  was  a  wicker 
basket  in  the  form  of  a  barrel  containing  a  smaller  figure. 
Close  to  those  at  the  further  end  were  two  negroes  seated 
on  the  ground,  having  before  them  a  small  earthen  vessel 
filled  with  live  coals,  on  which  they  kept  throwing  leaves 
that  produce<l  a  dense  aromatic  smoke.  These  two  men,  as 
well  as  all  the  images,  had  their  faces  turned  towards  the 
Cazembe.  From  below  the  last  image  on  the  right, 
nearest  to  the  foot  of  the  fumigator,  ran  a  cord  reaching 
to  the  feet  of  the  Muata,  though  for  what  purpose  was  not 
app.irent. 

The  door  of  the  chipangowas  open,  and  within  the  doorway 
sat  the  tv.o  principal  wives  of  the  Muata.  On  the  left  was  the 
chief  wife,  who  is  styled  Muaringombe,  seated  on  an  ottoman 


and  wrapped  in  a  large  green  i  lolh,  having  her  arms,  nci  k,  iiinl 
head  adorned  with  stones  of  various  colours,  and  on  her  head 
an  ornament  of  scarlet  feathers  similar  to  that  of  the  Ca/cmbc. 
only  smaller.  The  second  wife,  who  bore  the  title  of  IiUeim'ii.i, 
was  seated  on  a  lion-skin  si)rea<l  on  the  ground,  being  dressed 
in  a  plain  cloth  without  any  ornaments.  I'ehiiid  these  were 
mce  than  four  hundred  females  of  various  .ages,  :ill  standing, 
and  dressed  in  uhandas,  or  waist-cloths  reaching  down  to  the 
knees.  These  formed  the  establishment  of  the  diipango,  or 
the  seraglio  ,is  it  may  be  called,  being  divided   among  the  four 

lirincipal  wives,  whose  ser- 
vants they  were. 

Seated  on  a  lifMi-skin 
laid  on  the  groiiiid  to  the 
left  of  the  Cazembe,  iiro- 
tected  from  the  sun  by 
two  umbrellas,  and  dressed 
like  the  Muaringombe,  or 
chief  wife,  sat  a  young 
ncgress  styled  Ninea 
nniana,  mother  of  the 
Muane,  or  Muata,  which 
title  devolved  on  her  on 
the  death  of  the  Ca- 
zembe's  real  mother,  as 
being  her  next  of  kin. 
Behind  her  stood  about 
two  hundred  ncgresses 
dressed  in  uhandas,  form- 
ing her  state  establish- 
ment. 

Widiin  the   square  left 
vacant     by    the    guards, 
ranged    in    a    semicircle 
round    the   Cazembe,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective 
ranks,  were  the  kilolos  or 
vambires  (nobles),  seated 
on  the  skins  of  lions  or 
lianthcrs,    each    with    his 
umbrell...  and  all  dressed 
like  the  Mambo,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cape  ami 
the  scarlet   feathers.      In 
the   centre    of   the   semi- 
circle, and  forming  ])art  of 
it,  were  two  persons  who    attracted    particular   attention    on 
account  of  their  scarlet  feathers  and  fur  armlets,  like  those  of 
I  the  Muata,  only  smaller.     These  were  his  relatives,  the  one 
I  named  Kahilua  being  his  uncle,  and  the  other  his   nephew, 
I  named  Suana-Muropue. 

I  Between  the  Cazembe  and  the  kilolos  were  the  musicians, 
lilaying  on  instruments  of  divers  shajies  and  sounds,  (piite 
difterent  from  anything  the  strangers  had  seen  among  the  other 
people  they  had  visited.  They  were  divided  into  bands;  and, 
as  each  band  played  its  own  tune,  the  effect  was  anything  but 
harmonious  ;  but  when  one  band  was  heard  alone  the  music 
was  not  without  sweetness  and  harmony. 

Among  the  musicians,  and  near  the  Muata,  were  several 
buffoons,  ridiculously  dressed  in  p.anther-skins,  hanging  down 
from  their  shoulders,  with  the  heails  of  the  animals  covering 
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their  own  heads,  the  rest  of  their  bodies  being  naked.  Others 
had  their  heads  decorated  with  the  horns  of  animals,  and  wore 
a  girdle  of  straw,  professedly  for  the  sake  of  decency,  but  so 
arranged  as  to  be,  in  fiict,  indecent.  Others  ha<l  strips  of 
leather  hanging  from  die  waist,  but  in  other  respects  were  quite 
naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  all  over  red  and  white.  And 
lastly,  some  went  altogether  naked,  their  heads  and  faces  alone 
being  covered  with  grass.  Dressed  up  in  this  fashion,  these 
buffoons  made  all  sorts  of  grimaces,  and  put  themselves  into 
the  most  ridiculous  postures,  without,  however,  attracting  much, 
if  any,  attention  from  those  present. 

The  midtitude  of  persons  tluis  assembled,  and  the  great 
variety  of  their  costumes,  presented  a  confused  but  most 
brilliant  spectacle.  The  Muata  Cazembe  appeared  to  be  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  but  was  said  to  be  much  older.  lie  had  a 
thick  beard,  which  had  already  turned  grey.  He  was  stout  and 
tall,  and  in  possession  of  health  and  agility  which  gave  promise 
of  a  long  life.  His  manners  were  majestic  and  agreeable,  and 
his  state  and  style  of  living  were,  in  their  way,  showy.  Most 
certainly  it  was  not  to  be  imagined  th.at  so  much  etiquette, 
ceremony,  and  ostentation  would  be  met  with  in  the  sovereign 
of  a  region  so  remote  from  the  sea-shore,  and  among  a  people 
apparently  so  savage  and  barbarous. 

When  the  Poitugucse  envoy  and  his  escort  had  come  into 
the  presence  of  the  Cazembe,  and  advanced  between  him  and 
the  kilolos,  they  halted  and  presented  arms,  intimating  to  the 
Mambo  that  this  was  intended  for  him,  it  being  tlie  way  in 
which  they  saluted  kings  and  great  personages,  to  which  he 
responded  with  a  deep  bow  and  the  expression  of  his  thanks. 
As  they  were  all  standing,  the  Muata  ordered  a  large  tusk  of 
ivory,  covered  with  a  tiger-skin,  to  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  the 
envoy,  whom  he  desired  to  seat  himself  on  it.  lint  as  lie  had 
not  done  the  same  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  so  that  tliey  must 
cither  have  remained  standing  or  else  have  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  the  envoy  explained  that  he  could  not  be  seated  wliilst 


the  other  Mozungos  remained  standing,  such  being  contrary  to 
their  custom,  at  which  the  Muata  smiled,  and  sent  a  panther-skin 
for  each  of  the  party. 

When  they  had  all  taken  their  scats  in  front  of  the 
Cazembe,  close  to  the  images,  he  made  a  slight  motion  of  the 
he.id,  and  immediately  there  began  a  drumming  and  dancing 
quite  different  from  anything  the  visitors  had  ever  seen  any- 
where else,  which  entertainment  lasted  a  considerable  time. 
When  the  Cazembe  Ampata — that  is  to  say,  the  envoy  from  the 
Muata  to  the  Portuguese  Ooveinment — who  had  accompanied 
the  mission  from  Tote,  came  forward  and  danced  before  the 
Cazembe,  the  latter  stretched  out  both  his  hands  towartls  him 
and  said,  "  Uavinga,"  which  means  "Well  done!"  this  being 
the  greatest  honour  he  ever  showed  to  any  one.  On  this,  that 
officer  and  all  his  suite  prostrated  themselves  before  their 
sovereign,  rubbing  their  bodies  with  earth  from  the  waist  to  the 
head,  and  crying  out  repeatedly,  "  Averie  !  averie  !"  (Hail! 
hail  !)  The  Mambo  then,  turning  round  towards-'  his  courtiers, 
made  a  sign  to  them,  and  immediately  they  all  rose  and  went 
to  salute  the  Cazembe  Ampata,  who,  as  they  approached  him, 
fell  down  on  his  knees.  All  those  of  superior  or  ein  al  rank 
went  up  to  him,  each  separately,  and  took  hold  of  both  his 
arms,  clasping  the  inner  part  of  the  elbow-joint  with  the  hand, 
he  doing  the  same  to  them.  The  kilolos  of  inferior  rank,  how- 
ever, did  not  touch  him,  but  merely  approached  him  in  front, 
raising  both  arms  in  the  air  with  the  hands  open,  to  which  he 
responded  in  like  manner.  During  the  whole  time  he  remained 
on  his  knees,  not  rising  till  they  had  all  gone  througli  the  cere- 
mony of  thus  saluting  him. 

The  Portuguese  envoy  then  intimated  to  the  Muata  that 
he  also  would  like  to  fire  a  salute,  which  he  approved  ;  and 
when  this  had  taken  place  he  desired  tliat  it  might  be 
repeated,  which  was  ilone  accordingly.  The  solemnity  being 
thus  brought  to  a  close,  the  Muata  dismissed  the  mission, 
sending  a  female  slave  as  a  present  to  its  chief. 
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nv   DOUGLAS   W.    FRF.SIIFIF.I.D,    M.A.,    F.R.G.S.,  AUTHOR   OF   "TRAVELS    IN   THF,  CFNTUAI,  CAUCASUS   AND  EASHAN." 

Though  we  have  turned  aside  to  visit  the  Caucasian  hill,  Machoucha  by  name,  commanding  a  noble  prospect, 
■  atering-places,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  linger  long  over  them,  or  tlK-y  may  drive  by  a  good  carriage-road  round  its  base, 
or  to  inflict  on  the  reader's  attention  any  detailed  account  Here  they  will  find  during  the  season — the  months  of  June  and 
of  the  medicinal  properties  of  their  springs.  All  we  have  sjiacc  July — the  cream  of  Russian  society  in  the  Caucasus,  slightly 
for  is  the  mention  of  a  few  of  their  leading  features.  The  j  too  military  for  English  taste,  but  still  amusing  for  a  time, 
arrival  at  Patigorsk  will  prove  to  most  people  a  pleasant  sur-  |  Piitigorsk,  though  the  principal,  is  only  one  amongst  four 
prise.  Having  begun  to  fear  that  tliey  have  bidden  a  final  places  in  the  neighbourhood  at  which  baths  have  been  built 
farewell  to  civilisation  .and  its  comforts,  they  will  su<ldenly  find  over  mincr.il  sources.  Its  chief  rival — to  use  an  inapjiropriato 
themselves  installed  in  a  spacious  hotel,  with  a  restaurant  and  term,  as  both  are  managed  by  the  same  company  as  lessees 
7y  sallc  de  daiisc.  When  they  go  out  of  the  courtyard,  they  will  of  the  Imperial  Government— is  Kisslovodsk,  distant  some 
find  a  boulevard  prettily  planted  with  trees,  which  will  lead  twenty  miles.  The  two  towns  are  in  many  respects  the 
them  to  shady  gardens,  enlivened  by  a  military  band,  a  lending  opposite  of  one  another.  Piitigorsk  is  on  a  bare  hill-side, 
library  (consisting,  however,  chielly  of  Russian  books),  and  facing  the  south,  and  consequently  hot;  itr  springs  are 
numerous  badis,  built  over  the  various  sulpluir  springs,  and  sulphurous  :  Kisslovodsk  lies  deep  in  a  well-wooded  glen, 
fitted  up  with  every  reasonable  comfort.  When  disposed  for  and  its  ])ride  is  a  sjiring  of  enormous  volume,  impregnated 
a  wider  range,  they  may  climb,  in  half  an  hour,  an  isoKi  .'d  .  with  carbonic  acid.     This  source   was  made  use  of  by  the 
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natives  long  before  the  Russians  gained  jjosscssion  of  tiie 
country,  and  was  known  to  them  as  the  Narzan,  or  Giant's 
Source. 

While  at  the  Caucasian  spa  the  traveller  will  liavc  a  good 
opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  witii  the  Cossack.s,  those 
military  inhabitants  of  tlio  March,  which  Russia  maintained  to 
resist  the  constant  incursions  of  the  mountain  tribes.  Only 
separated  from  I'atigorsk  by  the  stream  of  tlie  Podkumok  is 
Goriatchcvodsk,  one  of  their  villages  which  are  scattered 
thickly  along  the  nordiern  flanks  of  the  Caucasus.  One  of 
these  military  colonies  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  all.  The 
houses  stand  at  short  intervals,  and  are  planted  in  regular 
rows,  an  ojjen  space  being  left  in  the  middle,  near  which  the 
church  is  generally  found.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  moat  and  mound.  The  gates  bear  signs  of  ha\ing  been 
defensible  in  former  days,  and  are  still  sometimes  guarded 
by  a  sentry.  Along  the  line  of  all  the  great  roads  isolated 
Cossack  posts  are  constantly  seen,  generally  perched  on  some 
mound  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  approach  of  the  foe. 
Any  natural  advantage  thus  obtained  is  increased  by  the 
erection  of  a  look-out  post.  These  sentry-bo.xcs  on  stilts  are 
constructed  by  fixing  in  the  ground  four  posts,  which  at 
a  certain  height  support  a  small  platform  sheltered  by  a 
quadrangular  roof.  Others  less  primitive,  and  more  like  a 
pigeon-house,  have  their  platform  constructed  on  the  top  of 
one  stout  trunk,  round  which  circles  a  spiral  staircase.  The 
outposts  are  in  many  cases  falling  into  ruin,  their  use  having 
ceased  with  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  In  olden  days  the  dwellers  in  these  stations,  which  arc 
quite  incapable  of  ilefence,  had  often  to  trust  to  the  speed  of 
their  horses  to  escape  the  savage  onslaught  of  their  foes.  A 
life  half  spent  in  the  saddle,  and  often  depending  on  the  skill 
and  promptness  ot  the  rider,  has  given  the  Cossacks  extra- 
ordinary skill  in  horsemanship,  and  they  are  always  ready  to 
execute  their  feats  in  honour  of  any  traveller  whom  they  may 
have  been  charged  to  escort.  Bounding  away  with  a  wild  yell 
from  the  side  of  the  carriage,  they  rush  along  the  plain  erect  in 
their  short  stirrups,  or  even  standing  on  their  padded  saddle. 
They  will  wheel  their  horses  suddenly  with  a  jerk,  and 
return  towards  you,  throwing  their  heavy  flint-and-steel  guns 
over  their  heads  and  catching  them ;  or  again,  dropping  them 
on  the  ground,  they  will  pick  them  up  while  still  at  lull  speed, 
with  a  swoop  from  the  saddle  little  short  of  miraculous  to  an 
English  eye.  In  personal  appearance  these  champions  of  Holy 
Russia  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  their  hereditary  foes 
of  Circassia  and  Georgia,  whose  costume  they  have  closely 
imitated.  Bodi,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustrations,  carry  the 
high  sheepskin  hat,  and  wear  the  silk  shirt,  the  long  frock  coat 
decorated  with  cartridge-pouches  on  the  breast  and  fastened 
in  at  the  waist,  and  the  comparatively  close-fitting  trousers 
which  distinguish  the  Caucasian  from  other  Eastern  races.  Their 
religion  is  a  primitive  offshoot  of  Russian  orthodoxy.  Their 
women  resemble  in  costume  those  of  Little  Russia.  They  bear 
a  high  character  for  personal  bravery,  and  those  specimens  we 
met  with  impressed  us  most  favourably  by  their  superiority 
in  intelligence,  manners,  and  pluck,  to  the  ordinary  peasant. 
Their  em|)loyment  in  Ciscaucasia  being  partially  gone,  many 
have  been  transplanted  to  the  Persian  frontier ;  and  die  traveller 
between  Erivan  and  Tabreez,  delayed  by  swollen  streams, 
will  often  have  to  thank  Cossack  activity  and  promptitude  for 
his  escape  from  difficulties. 


The  Cossack  and  the  Russian  arc  not,  however,  the  only 
types  of  humanity  whom  we  can  study  during  our  stay  at 
Piitigorsk.  We  are  here  (and  it  is  the  only  jilace  in  our 
journey  where  we  shall  be)  within  the  borders  of  the  Tcherkcss 
country — the  true  Circassia,  so  famous  in  romaiK  e  and  history. 
It  is  well  at  once  to  contradict  the  prevalent  belief  tliat 
Schamyl  was  the  leader  of  a  Circassian  revolt,  and  that  the 
scene  of  his  struggle  was  in  that  district.  His  native  highlands 
of  Daghestan  lie  far  away  cast  of  Vladikafka/,  where  the 
mountain  chain,  spreading  out  widely  its  roots  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  offers  capabilities  for  guerilla  warfare 
which  the  famous  hero  of  the  Caucasus  well  ]>roved  his  power 
to  use.  Only  once — in  the  year  1848,  when  at  the  height  of 
his  power — Schamyl  burst  boldly,  at  the  head  of  1 2,000  men, 
across  the  Dariel  road,  and  traversing  the  Kabarda  to  the  foot 
of  Elbruz,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  western  tribes  to  join 
the  standard  of  national  revolt.  His  success  was  not  such  as 
to  induce  him  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  since  then  die 
intermittent  revolts  of  the  Western  Caucasus  have  been  un- 
connected with  the  chronic  war  in  Daghestan,  which  was  only 
put  an  end  to  by  the  capture  of  its  great  leader  in  1856. 

Of  the  Tcherkess  women  we  shall  see  nothing  as  yet,  for 
being  Mahomedans,  they  abide  at  home  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  mountain  "  aouls ;"  but  whenever  we  stroll  down  to  the 
bazaar  where  the  Armenians — the  Jews  of  the  Caucasus — 
keep  their  stores,  we  shall  meet  with  specimens  of  their  men 
— itleal  mountaineers,  conspicuous  among  the  Russian  soldiery 
as  eagles  among  bustards,  by  their  long  aquiline  noses,  fiery 
eyes,  and  lofty  stature.  Their  homes  lie  in  the  valleys  west 
of  Elbruz,  and  along  the  flat  country  at  its  base.  The  upper 
waters  of  the  v.illeys  east  of  Elbruz  are  inhabited  by  a  less 
numerous  but  still  more  remarkable  race,  of  whom  frequent 
examples  may  be  seen  at  the  Russian  watering-places.  'J"hese 
are  the  Kabardans,  the  most  noble  of  all  the  Caucasian  clans, 
and  the  one  which,  exhibiting  in  the  most  marked  manner  the 
characteristics  common  to  all,  may  well  be  selected  for  a 
somewhat  detailed  description.  The  following  tradition  as  to 
thtir  origin — given  here  for  what  it  is  worth— is  current  in  the 
country.  The  tribe  are  said  to  have  been  originally  dwellers 
in  Egypt,  which  they  quitted  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
Crimea,  on  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  Kabarda,  from  which 
they  derive  their  present  name.  Driven  from  their  second 
home,  they  crossed  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and 
followed  the  banks  of  the  Kuban  to  its  sources,  where  a  large 
ixart  of  the  tribe  established  themselves.  The  rest,  striking 
farther  east  round  the  flanks  of  Elbruz,  pitched  their  tents  on 
the  Baksan  and  the  Tcherek,  in  the  districts  now  known  as 
Great  and  Little  Kabarda.  The  new-comers,  either  by  force 
of  numbers  or  intelligence,  very  soon  succeeded  in  taking  a 
leading  position  among  their  neighbours,  and  the  manners  of 
the  noble  families  of  Kabarda  seem  to  have  been  accepted  as 
the  standard  of  Caucasian  chivalry.  Such  a  people  were  little 
likely  to  submit  easily  to  Russian  rule.  The  venal  justice 
of  a  military  tribunal  scarcely  served  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  abolition  of  their  own  ruder  but  far  readier  courts ;  and 
forbiddal  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was  the  match  which 
roused  into  a  blaze  the  long  smouldering  heap  of  discontent. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  centiry,  a  pestilence, 
which  raged  during  fourteen  successive  years,  de,stroyed  half  of 
the  nation,  and  lightened  the  task  of  General  Yermoloff  when, 
in  1822,  he  set  himself  to  ravage  the  Kabardas  with  fire  and 
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sword,   and  scatter  and  slay  those  wlioni  the  pestilence  had  iiii  our  minds  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  our  tarantasse  or  tL'lega, 

spared.     A  small  relic,  scarcely  numbering  10,000  souls,  is  all  '  and  to  hire  horses  capable  of  carrying  us  over  tlie  mountain 

that  now  remains  of  this  once  jiowerful  tribe,  whi<h,  having  by-paths.      The  villages,  moreover,  on  our  road  will  bo  few 
lost  its  old  loadershi]),  has  been  of  late  years  one  of  the  most 


constant  in  its  obedience  to  its  northern  masters. 

ijo  much  for  the  history  of  the  Kabardans.     Though  the 


and  far  between,  and,  unless  i)rovided  with  a  portable  tent,  we 
shall  do  well  to  purchase  one  of  the  huge  sheep-skin  cloaks 
known  as  "  bourcas,"  and   worn  alike   by  the  Cossacks   and 
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old  gradations  of  rank  whii  h  are  as.:erteil  to  have  existed 
among  them— and  which  in  their  number  and  complications 
remind  us  of  our  own  feutlal  system — no  longer  exist,  or  are 
hard  to  recognise,  the  most  careless  observer  can  distinguish 
two  classes,  the  nobles  and  the  coumion  peoiile,  ilistinct  from 
one  another  both  in  air  and  dress.  Hut  at  Tiitigorsk  or 
Kisslovodsk  we  shall  only  see  isolated  specimens  of  the 
moiMitain  races — a  noble  come  down  at  the  command  of  the 
Russian  officials  to  report  on  his  district,  or  a  jieasant  in 
search  of  some  article  purchasable  in  the  .Armenian  ba/aar. 
If  we  would  study  lhe.se  tribes  in  their  homes,  we  must  make 


natives  of  the  comitry.  These  are  impervious  to  the  heaviest 
rain-storm,  and  large  enough  to  protect  the  whole  figure,  and 
are  prob.ibly  the  origin  of  the  fable  that  the  Caucasians  arc  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  them  tents,  in  which  they  take 
instant  shelter  at  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  The  excursion 
we  proi)ose  to  our  readers  will  be  based  on  actual  experience, 
and  where  we  go  beyond  it  due  warning  shall  be  given  ;  for  we 
have  no  desire  to  imitate  those  travellers  who  reserve  their 
greatest  eloquence  for  the  description  of  what  they  have 
never  seen.  We  will,  therefore,  first  ridj  across  the  steppe  till 
we  strike  the  iiaksan,  and  then  follow  its  banks  to  the  foot  ot 
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lilbruz ;  returning  thence  to  Atashkutan,  we  will  penetrate  the 

defiles  of  tiic  'IVherek,   and  spend   a  few  days  amongst  tlie 
liuspitable  Tartars  of  iJalkar,  a  nruuntain  citadel  almost  over- 


snows  of  which  will  loom  larger  and  laiger  on  our  right  as  wc 

advance  towards  llie  mountains.     Un  the  river-bank  is  situated 
a  large  'J'cherkess  village,  a  long  str.iggling  collection  of  honie- 


COSSACK   WAIcn-TOWKR. 


shadowed  by  the  gr.initic  heights  of  r>vchT.iu  and  Kosclitantau.  |  steads,  each  surrounded  by  a  low  fence.  The  steppe  here 
Were  it  not  for  the  ilifiiculty  of  concluding  arrangements  for  becomes  sligluly  imdulating — a  sort  of  rolling  prairie — and  is 
horses  with  tlie  impracticable  peasants  of  a  Tchjrkess  village,  !  carefully  cultivated,   its  whole   surface  seen:ing  to  wave  with 
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wc  might  profit  by  our  carri.ige  for  the  first  day's  journey.    Our  corn,  e.xcept  where  it  is  dotted  by  the  small  ricks  into  which 

road  will  lead  us  a  little  to  the  east  of  south,  across  the  great  the  cut  sheaves  are  first  collected.     AVe  now  cliinl)  the  side  of 

plain  ;  passing,  first,  a  Cossack  village  (Zonitzki)  with  its  green  a  low  rounded  hill,  the  first  footstool  of  the  mountains,  and 

(upolaed  church — more  like  a  tea-garden  summer-house  than  an  j  wind  in  and  out  of  its   heights   and  hollows,   ndniring   the 

c((lesiastical  edifice— in  its  midst  ;   then  reaching  the  ford  of  prodigious  (Ie\clo|)nieiit    of    weeds    and   grasses    which    tlie 

the  Malk.i,  the  meltings  of  the  iijr.liern  glacier  of  Klbruz,  t!ie  summer  sun  has  called  forth  and  ripened.     Wild  sunllowers 
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and  thistles  overtop  the  dense  mass,  alTortliny  a  home  to  myriads 
of  insects,  which  issue  forth  in  swarms  to  attack  tlic  passer-by 
and  his  imhippy  animal.  Horse-llies  almost  darken  the  air, 
and  smaller  foes,  members  of  the  niosiniito  tribe,  whirl  in  cease- 
less circles  round  our  heads.  At  List  the  moon,  rising  in  the  east, 
brings  into  relief  the  pure  snows  of  a  distant  summit  seen  over 
the  nearer  ridges,  and  shows  at  the  .»:amc  time  a  long  while 
line  flowing  beneath  us,  and  at  right  angles  to  our  course.  .\t 
our  feet,  on  the  banks  of  the  Haksan,  we  distinguish  the 
'I'dierkess  village  of  .\tashkutan.  Here  food  and  shelter  for 
the  night  will  be  easily  obtained  at  the  house  of  the  chieftain, 
which,  with  its  white-washed  walls,  is  even  now  conspicuous 
amongst  the  dark-coloured  cottages  surroumling  it.  Lying  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  within  ten  miles  of  a  Cossack 
station,  we  must  expect  to  fmil  traces  of  Russian  iiUlueiue  in 
the  character  of  our  cpiarters,  and  of  the  welcome  offered  us. 
Though  olil  custom  prevents  the  stranger  from  being  repelled 
from  the  door,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  seeing  that  he  is  looked 
on  as  a  nuisance,  and  that  the  servant  who  brings  him  his 
food,  regards  with  anything  but  a  hospitable  satisfaction  the 
strength  of  his  appetite.  Still,  he  will  have  bread,  eggs,  and  a 
copious  supply  of  tea  from  the  omnipresent  samovar,  and 
surticient  cushions  to  lie  uijon.  But  his  slumbers  must 
not  be  very  ])rolonged  if  he  wish  to  reach  Uruspieli,  the 
Kabardan  vilkige  on  the  upper  Haksan,  the  next  day,  for  a 
distance  of  fully  fifty  up  hill  miles  still  separates  him  from  his 
goal. 

At  daybreak,  then,  his  hosts  being  .all  asleep,  he  will  rouse 
his  horse-man,  and  having  awoke  the  old  steward,  who  attended 
to  his  wants  the  previous  evening,  suftu  iently  to  ofter  him  the 
fitting  recompense  in  Russian  rouble  notes,  he  will  pass  out  of 
the  gates  of  the  enclosure  of  the  chieftain's  abode,  and  getting 
clear  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  houses  and  their  fenced-in 
gardens,  enjoy  the  freshness  of  a  morning  canter  between  the 
corn-fields.  After  an  hour's  ride  these  will  gradually  cease, 
and  fording  a  tributary  of  the  Haksan,  the  traveller  will  pause  a 
moment  to  notice  a  weird-looking  group  of  tombs,  now  falling 
into  decay,  and  concerning  which  his  horse-man  can  give  no 
further  information  than  that  they  mark  the  resting-places  of 
men  who  were  once  princes  in  the  land.  Following  the  river 
through  a  basin  of  the  richest  verdure  surrounded  by  low  hills, 
we  may  well  lament  the  way  in  which  nature's  gifts  are  per- 
mitted to  run  to  waste,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
— a  fact  sufficiently  proved  to  us  by  our  encountering  only  two 
hamlets  in  our  long  day's  ride.  The  .scenery  of  the  Baksan 
valley  is  divisible  into  three  portions.  The  lowest  stage  lies 
amongst  the  rountled  downs,  which  reach  to  Atashkutan ;  a 
defile  narrow  and  well  wooded,  but  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to 
seem  out  of  place  to  one  already  actiuainted  with  Caucasian 
scenery,  leads  to  the  middle  portion,  where  the  grassy  meadows 
on  the  river-bank  are  overhung  by  scar[)ed  cr.igs,  the  ruddy 
hues  and  broken  outlines  of  which  are  almost  Sinaitic.  Till  a 
second  defile,  wider,  larger,  and  more  rugged  than  the  first,  is 
passed,  the  country  is  absolutely  treeless  ;  above  this  a  sparse 
forest  of  firs  clothes  the  mountain-sides  ;  the  stream  descends, 
and  the  path  mounts  rapidly,  an  '  a  broad  snowy  mass,  curiously 
like  the  Zermatt  Breithorn,  closes  the  view.  .V  few  scattered 
farms  occupy  portions  of  the  still  wide  meadow-land  ;  and  at 
last  the  viU.ige  of  Urusjiieh  comes  into  sight,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  wliere  it  is  joined  by  two  tributary 
streams. 


And  now  the  traveller,  who  has  come  expecting  to  find 
the  Caucasian  Chamouni,  will  suffer  a  grievous  disappointment. 
It   is   unfortunately  true  that  as  the  valley  of  the  Baksan  is 
the  dulle-.t  in  the  country,  so  is  Uruspieli  the  most  uninviting 
in    situation    of    all    Caucasian    villages.      We   state    this    so 
strongly  because,  owing  to  its  fa(  ility  of  .access,  the  excursion 
to   it  is  the  only  one   ever  made  by  Russians,  and  the  one 
they  recommend  to    strangers,   who   may  thus    form   a  most 
unfairly  unfavourable    view  of  the   whole   chain.      The   sur- 
rounding slopes  are  barren,  unifi)rm,  and  arid,  and  the  houses 
themselves— low,  llat-roofed  edifices,  built  wiUiout  any  pretence 
of  ornamentation — do  not  lend  any  pictures(|ue  elements  to  a 
jjosition  naturally  destitute  of  them.      The  beauty,  however, 
denied   by    naiure    to    this    nook    of    earth,    she    has   amply 
bestowed  on  the  male   portion  of  its  inhabitants.      We   feel, 
indeed,  that  we  have   left   Russia  and  its    type  of  humanity 
far  behind,  as  we  meet  some  of  the  villagers  bending  their 
steps  homewards.      Ciuiiled  by  one  of  them,  we  shall  alight 
at  almost  the  first  house  in  the  village,  before  an  open  portico 
supported  by  massive  fir  trunks,  bene.ith  which  we  sit  <lown 
while  news  is  carried  to  "  the  jirinces"  of  our  arrival.      Mean- 
time we  shall  be  fully  employed  in  scanning  the  crowd  which 
gathers  rapidly  round  us.      The  men    are  all  habited  in  the 
sheepskin  bonnet  and  dress  already  described,  but  we  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  handsomeness  of  their  appointments.    Their 
cartridge  boxes,  belts,   and  daggers  are  adorned  with   silver, 
j  their  clothes  are  in  good  condition,  and  their  whole  bearing 
is   unmistak.ably  that  of  gentlemen  of  the  mountains.       The 
effect  of  their  tall  stature  is  increased  by  their  dress,  while 
the  open  and  friendly  look  of  their  countenances  entirely  takes 
away  any  feeling  of  distrust  which   might  be  caused   by  the 
i  sight  of  the  numerous  arms  they  carry.     A  few  children — boys 
and  girls,  bright  .and  intelligent-looking  little  creatures — hang 
\  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  which  will  include  no  women,  the 
'  female  sex  being  kept  more  or  less  in  seclusion.     We  shall  be 
already  beginning  to  regret  that  our  ignorance  of  the  language 
j  prevents  our  entering  into  conversation,  when  a  stir  becomes 
i  visible  among  the  people,  and  two   tall  men,  distinguishable 
j  from  the  others  only  by  their  more  costly  accoutrements,  come 
I  forward,  and  ad^lressing  ourselves  or  our  interpreter  in  Russian, 
'  welcome  us  to  the  village.      These  are  Ismail  and  llamzct, 
the  two  princes,  or  present  heads  of  the  family  which   by 
hereditary  right  lords  it  over  the  community.      W'c  shall  learn 
more  of  them  during  our  stay ;  at  present  they  lead  us  into 
the  house,  a  one-storied  bui'ding  constructed  inside  and  out 
of  unsmoothed  fir-logs.      It  contains  two  rooms,  one  opening 
from  the  other.      Both  have  earthen  floors  ;  the  inner,  also  the 
larger,  is  proviiled  with  a  fire-place  and  a  wooden  divan.     On 
this  a  domestic  piles  cushions,  while  another  brings  low  stools 
and   a    round    three-legged    table,    on   which    is   placed    the 
samovar  .and  a  lordly  pile  of  cakes.      Over  the  tea  we  shall 
improve  our  .accpiaintance  with   our  hosts,   while   a  circle   of 
vill.agers,  gathered  round   the  door   at  a  respectful   distance, 
indulge  their  curiosity  by  picking  up  what  scraps  they  can   of 
our  conversation.      Our  past  travels  will  first  be   demanded 
of  us  ;  having  answered  as  to  these,  we  may  proceed  to  unfold 
our  future  plans,  in  confidence  that  we  shall  meet  with  al!  the 
assistance    possible.      On    hearing    the    word    "  Anglicany," 
(English),  Hamzet's— the  younger  Jjrother's— face  will  light  up  ; 
for  the  years  he  has  had  to  spend  in  the  Russian  army  <lo  not 
seem  to  have   jirejudiced  him  against  our  nation.      He  will 
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proceed  to  tell  the  story  of  the  first  ascent  of  Elliriiz  ;  of  how, 
in  the  last  week  of  July,  in  1868,  three  weather-beaten 
Kni'lishmcn  smlilenly  liruppcd  from  tlie  inouiUaiiis  which 
separate  Kabarda  and  Siianelia,  acconipaiued  l>y  an  interpreter 
and  an  enormous  Frank.  Then  he  will  recount  their  de- 
manding men  of  him  to  accompany  them  to  the  top  of  Minghi 
Tail  (lor  I'^lbnu,  the  Russian  name,  is  almost  unknown  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain),  and  tlie  amusement  which  they  created 
thereby  in  the  villaj'e  ;  how  they  started  on  the  expedition, 
and  how,  on  the  fourth  day,  they  returned,  swearing  by  Allah 
they  had  been  on  the  very  highest  summit ;  how  the  village  at 
first  thought  they  were  like  Russians,  who  called  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  its  summit,  until  they  liad  talked  over  the 
matter  with  l)ja|)ojef  Djaktchi  and  Sotaef  Aihya,  who  had  been 
of  the  company.  These  men,  who  were  almost  blinded  by 
the  hours  they  had  spent  on  the  snow-fields,  declared  that  the 
foreigners  had  many  strange  devices  to  escape  death,  fear  of 
which  had  made  the  mountain  unscalable  heretofore  ;  that 
they  cared  nothing  for  the  hidilen  jiitfalls,  from  the  danger 
of  which  they  secured  themselves  by  cords  ;  and  that  when  ice 
covered  the  mountain  side  so  that  even  the  chamois  would  slip, 
the  gigantic  Frank  stepped  forward  and  cut  steps,  by  which, 
as  by  a  ladder,  they  might  scale  safely  to  the  highest  top. 
The  prince  may  add  that  .Vchya  and  Djaktchi  are  at  hand, 
and  will  themselves  tell  the  guests  how  they  found  of  a  sudden 
all  the  world  at  their  feet,  and  beheld  on  one  side  the 
Karatchai,  the  Malka,  and  their  own  liaksan  ;  on  the  other, 
saw,  over  the  intervening  ranges,  the  blue  mountains  which 
lie  in  the  land  of  the  true  believers. 

Turning  to  other  topics,  we  shall  discover  Hamzct  to  be 
a  man  of  no  small  intelligence  and  of  some  practical  skill. 
He  will  show  us  carts  of  an  improved  model,  which  he  has  had 
constructed  to  imitate  some  he  saw  while  in  Russia ;  he  may 
present  us  with  a  very  fair  imitation  of  a  Gruyere  cheese  he  has 
himself  succeeded  in  making,  and  he  will  ask  us  a  hundred 
questions  about  England,  London,  Turkey,  and  Kuropean 
politics.  After  a  lengthened  interview,  we  shall  be  left  alone 
to  decide  on  our  plans,  with  the  assurance  that  we  have  only 
to  mention  our  wants  and  they  will  be  attendetl  to. 

H.iving  come  thus  far,  no  traveller  will  think  of  going 
away  without  gaining  a  nearer  sight  of  the  great  Elbruz,  which, 
though  close  at  hand,  is  still  (juite  invisible.  To  do  this  it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  away  at  least  two  days  from  the  village; 
but  this  will  not  involve  any  real  hardship,  as  water-tight  huts, 
used  by  the  guardians  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  are  found  close 
to  the  glaciers.  The  sources  of  the  Baksan  are  distant  some 
seven  hours  from  Uruspieh.  'l"he  first  feature  observed  after 
leaving  the  village  is  a  gigantic  moraine,  which  bars  the  valley  like 
the  Kirchet  above  Meyringen.  Higher  up,  the  mountain  sides 
are  densely  forested  with  firs ;  snowy  peaks  of  fantastic  forms 
peer  down  through  gaps  in  the  southern  range,  and  an  occa- 
sional farm-house,  with  its  surrounding  enclosures,  diversifies 
the  foreground.  Further  still,  a  large  glacier  conies  in  sight, 
closing  the  head  of  the  valley.  ^Ve  turn  off  before  reaching 
it  up  a  side  glen,  which  leads  to  the  foot  of  another  and 
smaller  glacier,  descending  straight  from  Elbruz.  We  must 
climb  the  steep  hill-side  beside  its  ice-fall  until,  when  our 
aneroid  barometer  shows  us  to  have  attained  a  height  of  over 
12,000  feet,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  rim  of  the  snow-field 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  final  cone  of  the  grc.it  mountain, 
which,  in  shape  like  an  inverted  tea-cup,  rises  before  us  with 


very  little  beauty  of  form,  but  nnich  gramleurof  si/e,  to  recom- 
mend it.  lieyond  the  fact  of  having  seen  close  at  hand  the 
CuiK  asian  giant,  we  gain  from  this  p(jint  a  superb  view,  across 
the  head  of  the  liaksan  v.illey,  of  that  portion  of  the  main 
chain  which  separates  us  from  Suanetia.  Above  all  other  rivals 
tower  two  glorious  peaks  ;  the  nearer  one  is  the  same  we  have 
seen  from  Uruspieh,  a  close  counterijart  i>(  the  Orteler  from  the 
.Stelvio  road  ;  the  other  is  the  terrible  L'si  hba — a  peak  destined 
to  future  celebrity — shooting  up  from  the  forests  of  .Siianetia, 
whence,  before  leaving  the  country,  we  must  hope  to  obtain  a 
closer  view  of  it. 

What  course  our  traveller  now  takes  will  dcjx'nd  on  his 
climbing  capabilities.  If  sound  of  lungs  and  legs,  and  provided 
with  a  rope  and  ice-axe,  the  knowledge  that  the  summit  of 
Elbruz  is  only  eight  hours  distant,  and  that  it  may  be  gained 
without  risk,  will  prove  a  sore  temjitation  to  him  to  seek  higher 
ground.  A  less  vaulting  ambition  may  lead  him  to  cross  a 
glacier-pass  over  the  ridge  connecting  l'',lbruz  with  the  main 
chain,  and  descend  thence  to  Uschkulan,  the  highest  village 
in  the  Karatchai,  inh.abited  by  a  tribe  generally  described 
as  "  brave  fellows  and  no  thieves."  An  introduction  from 
Uruspieh  will  insure  kindly  greeting,  and  aid  in  returning  along 
the  northern  flanks  of  Elbruz,  the  complete  tour  of  whii  h  may 
thus  be  made  in  about  six  days.  Whichever  of  these  alter- 
natives he  may  accept,  we  must  carry  back  our  traveller 
to  Uruspieh,  whence,  in  place  of  returning  at  once  to 
I'atigorsk,  we  shall  propose  to  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
Atashkutan,  and  if  not  already  wearied  witli  the  mountain 
recesses,  to  turn  southwards  to  Naltschik,  and  thence  make 
a  fresh  plunge  into  the  heart  of  the  Caucasus. 

Naltschik  is  a  small  town  or  large  military  post  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  within  a  few  miles  from  the  point  at  which  the 
Tcherek,  one  of  the  largest  aftluenls  of  the  Terek,  flows  out 
into  the  plain.  We  do  not  purpose  to  give  any  detailed 
description  of  the  Tcherek  valley,  but  only  shortly  to  recom- 
mend it  and  its  inhabitants  to  public  notice.  Unlike  the 
course  of  the  Baksan,  densely  wooded  in  its  lower  portion,  it 
soon  forks  into  two  branches  which  run  up  to  the  watershed  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  are  separated  near  their  heads  by  the  great 
ridge,  two  of  the  summits  of  which,  Dychtau  and  Koschtantau, 
are  the  second  and  third  highest  mountains  in  the  Caucasian 
chain.  The  cluster  of  villages  in  the  western  of  the  two 
branches  is  called  Bezeenghe ;  at  the  head  of  the  valley  is  a 
glacier  marked  in  the  Russian  map  as  the  largest  in  the  whole 
range;  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  basin  is  wider  and 
more  open  than  that  of  the  eastern  branch,  the  gre.at  snow 
peaks  are  said  to  be  best  studied  from  this  side.  Of  the  eastern 
valley  leading  to  the  community  of  Balkar  we  can  s])eak  from 
jiersonal  experience.  Above  the  junction  of  the  two  torrents 
the  path  wanders  through  dense  beech-woods  sheltering  an 
undergrowth  of  azaleas  and  rhododendrons.  In  one  day  s  ride 
from  Xaltschik  a  parly,  even  though  delayed  by  the  presence 
of  baggage  horses,  may  reach  the  foot  of  an  overhanging  crag 
commonly  used  by  the  natives  for  their  night's  bivouac. 
Above  this,  a  gorge  is  entered  which  may,  without  fear,  be 
ranked  far  above  any  to  be  found  in  the  Alps.  The  imagina- 
tion even  of  a  Dorc  could  scarcely  find  anything  to  add  to 
the  savage  sublimity  of  the  scene.  Towering  walls  of  crag, 
5,000  feet  high,  every  letlge  and  cranny  of  which  aflbrds  a 
resting  ])lace  for  noL-le  forest  trees,  first  meet  the  traveller's  eye. 
.\s  he  penetrates  furti    r  into  th.e  gorge,  the  torrent  is  so  closely 
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liLiiiiiuil  ill  tli:il  ;i  iVw  f.illm  IhiiiIiUts  form  a  natural  liridno  llu-  |iilyriiii,inc  to  Mocra,  and  wore  llic  Syri.m  in  ))r(forcn(e 
,^00  feci  above  its  waters;  by  this  iho  path  crosses  the  stream  [  to  the  ordinary  Caucasian  rostiimc.  Kroiii  the  head  of  the 
and  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  through  which,  by  :  valley— seven  hours'  ride  from  Miuhol— two  passes  leail,  one 
persistent  and  sometimes  almost  desperate  endeavours,  it  at  to  the  sources  of  the  Rion  on  the  south  side  of  the  ( hain, 
last  reuhes  the  upper  end  of  the  H'T^e',  :md  emerges  into  llu' (Jther  to  the  valley  of  the  Uriiih,  the  next  eastern  tributary 
the  lldkar  basin.     Here,  in  villages  resembling  Urus|)ieh  in  .  of  the  i'erek.    The  scenery  is  some  of  the  wildest  and  grandest 


general  character,  wc  find  a  Kabardan  tribe,  whose  industry 
makes  the  slopes  of  their  mountain  retreat  yellow  with 
corn.  As  the  entrance  to  lialkar  is  more  diliunilt  than  that 
to  irrusi)ieh,  so  are  the  pcoiile  of  the  former  more  primitive 
and  less  Russiauised  than  those  of  the  latter.  During  a 
two  days'  stay  at  the  chief  hamlet,  Muchol,  we  were  enter- 
tained by  a  worthy  chief  who  loaded  us  with  all  the  good 
things  at  his  disposal ;  so  far,  indeed,  were  we  from  meeting 
with  any  religious  bigotry  amongst  these  strict  Mahomedans, 
that  we  found  our  best  friend  in  a   Mollah  who  had  made  i 


in  the  country  ;  its  chief  elements  consist  of  granite  peaks 
varying  from  14,000  to  17,000  feet  in  height,  vast  glaciers,  and 
mountain  pasturages  feeding  the  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
which  form  the  staple  of  the  wealth  of  tlie.se  p.atriarclial  moun- 
taineers. We  can  do  no  more  than  point  out  the  glorious 
scenery  and  good  work  which  await  an  explorer  in  this  part  of 
the  chain  ;  it  is  time  that  we  return  to  our  head-tjuarters  at 
Piiligorsk,  and  again  follow  the  high  road  of  tlie  Caucasus, 
from  which  we  have  made  a  long,  btit  we  trust  not  altogether 
unprofitable,  digression. 


A   NKW   /KAI.ANI)   SNOWSIORM. 
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II  ROOM  K. 


I)oMF..sTi(:  affairs  were  now  in  cxtrLmity.  SiipiiHos  of  coal, 
wood,  and  house  stores  were  to  have  arrived  this  week ;  they 
could  not  come  for  a  fortnight,  and  on  \Ve<lnesday  tliere  was 
absohitely  nolhin^,'  in  the  larder,  ex(ei)t  some  Hour  and  sugar, 
and  a  little  mutton  ;  there  was  no  tea,  rice,  coftee,  ivc. ;  there 
was  no  fuel ;  the  dogs  were  buried  in  their  kennels,  and  the 
fowls  in  tlieir  fowl-house.  1  he  first  remained  warm,  but  un- 
fed, and  a  huge  drift  preserved  the  poultry.  Could  they  have 
been  got  at,  the  greatest  age  would  not  have  saved  either 
ro' !;  or  hen  from  the  [lOt.  'I'liere  were  no  tools  wherewith 
to  dig  aw.iy  the  snow  which  encumbered  door  and  window  ; 
all  axes,  spades,  saws,  &c.,  were  buried  "  full  fathom  five." 
r.y  great  labour  of  hanils  only,  the  jjigsties  were  torn  down 
and  broken  up.  These  had  to  be  economised  for  cooking 
purposes;  also  for  one  good  fire  to  sit  by  in  the  evening, 
and,  with  curtains  close  and  lamp  lit,  endeavour  to  forget  the 
weather.  In  the  paddock  were  six  horses  and  two  cows. 
These  had  all  gathered  in  a  corner  by  the  gate,  and  stood 
miserably,  kept  alive  by  hay.  The  house  lying  in  an  un- 
dulating hollow,  there  were  deep  drifts  in  every  direction  ; 
and  it  took  the  best  p.art  of  the  day  to  struggle  down  to  the 
stack,  and  back  to  the  animals  with  fodder.  It  took  one  hour 
to  battle  joo  y.irds  through  the  drifts  with  a  truss  of  hay.  In 
places  they  were  over  head  and  ears  in  depdi,  and  <iuite  soft 
all  through ;  and  in  addition  to  tliis,  there  was  the  never- 
ceasing  force  of  driving  tiakcs  and  deafening  wind.  In  the 
stable  were  stalls  for  two  horses,  and  there  was  the  empty 
coal-shed.  With  gre.it  difficulty  the  doors  were  got  open, 
and  three  of  the  best  horses  housed. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  a  cal.imity ;  the  cows  were  not 
to  be  seen.  The  suj)ply  of  milk  was  now  cut  off"  if  not  the 
cows  themselves.  On  Thursday  morning  they  were  found, 
their  horns  just  visible  above  a  snow-drift.  Half  starved  and 
smothered,  they  were  got  out ;  but  this  was  a  whole  day's 
hard  work.  The  snow  and  wind  continued.  Not  a  sh.eei) 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard;  indeed,  beyond  loo  y.ards  round 
the  house  .all  was  unknown.  There  was  a  drift  in  the  verandah 
six  feet  dee]),  darkening  the  drawing-room  windows.  It  was 
with  difl'iculty  the  doors  could  be  oiiened  in  the  morning. 
The  wind  seemed  to  whirl  and  heap  up  the  snow  on  all  sides 
of  the  house  at  once.  By  this  time  there  was  not  a  fence 
to  be  seen  ;  no  gates  could  be  opened ;  all  garden  shrubs 
were  covered  or  broken  down.  Had  the  snow  been  frozen, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  move  about;  but  as  it  still  'on- 
linued  soft  ail  through,  progression  was  painfully  slow,  consist- 
ing, as  it  did,  of  an  alternate  ])lunge  and  crawl.  Their  dinner 
to-day  had  been  a  scrap  of  rice  and  some  suet  diun|)Iings ; 
for  tea  there  was  the  last  box  of  sardines  and  some  apricot 
jam,  but  no  tea. 

On  Thursday  evening  there  was  a  lull ;  the  wind  changed, 
and  it  jjourcd  heavily  with  rain  all  that  night  and  all  Friday. 
On  Friday  afternoon  yellow  floods  were  seen  rushing  over 
the  snow  down  the  hill -sides.  A  trickling  stream  close  at 
hand  swelled  into  a  tremendous  torrent.  The  house  would 
have  been  flooded,  when,  luckily,  a  dam  burst  through,  and 


the  water  ran  off.  The  smallest  creek  was  now  an  impassable 
river.  Juv'ging  from  the  watermarks  left,  there  could  not 
have  been  .such  floods  for  twenty  years ;  indeed,  the  oldest 
natives  remember  none  like  them. 

Nothing  can  describe  the  joy  of  all,  when  on  Saturd.ty 
the  sun  shone  for  the  first  time  that  week,  and  the  day 
settled  fine,  with  a  warm  wind  blowing.  After  breakfast, 
which  had  by  this  time  come  down  to  a  crust  and  a  glass 
of  water,  all  sallied  forth,  dug  out  the  dogs,  and  started  over 
the  run  to  discover  the  st.Ue  of  the  sheep  ;  even  my  wife,  in 
a  short  petticoat  and  a  great  pair  of  my  boots  drawn  over 
her  own,  joined  the  party.  The  snow,  soaked  by  the  rain, 
was  now  a  little  harder ;  but  locomotion  was  still  slow  and 
very  diffu  ult.      The  man  on  horseback   again   returned  from 

an  attempt  to  reach  H 's  house  and  |)rocure  some  mutton  ; 

he  had  been  unable  to  cross  a  deep  gulley  which  was  quite 
filled  up  with  snow.  And  now  the  first  iliscovery  of  sheep 
was  made;  at  the  edge  of  a  creek,  under  a  high  bank,  a 
great  drift  had  formed,  covering  a  small  "mob"  of  about 
250,  They  had  remained  beneath  it  warm  and  snug  till  the 
stream  flooded,  and,  washing  into  their  shelter,  drowned 
them.  At  several  other  spots  above  and  below  this  sheep 
were  found,  in  various  quantities,  which  had  perished  in  the 
same  way.  Sometimes  there  were  survivors — ten  or  twenty 
standing  clear  of  the  water  on  a  trampled  heap  of  the 
drowned.  In  one  place  was  found  a  solitary  ram,  die  Crusoo 
of  an  islantl  of  dead  ewes.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rescue 
him ;  but,  impelled  by  grief  for  his  kindred,  or  by  innate 
stupidity,  he  plunged  into  the  water  and  disappeared,  being 
too  weak  to  swim. 

O'trging  in  the  drifts  .at  the  side  of  this  creek,  sheep  were 
also  found,  some  alive,  but  more  dead.  There  were  stiange 
anomalies  ;  from  one  snow  cavern  several  little  lambs  leapeil  out 
alive  and  well,  while  all  the  grown  sheep  had  perished.  Often 
old  and  weak  siieep,  technically  termed  "crawlers,"  had  out- 
lasted the  young  and  strong.  It  took  them  d.ays  to  explore 
this  creek,  in  which  about  400  sheep,  and  as  many  lambs,  were 
found  dead. 

On  Mond.ay  evening  was  written  the  letter  I  h.id  received  in 
Christchurch.     By  this  time  communication  had  been  elTectcd 

with  H 's  house,  and  on  Tuesday  morning,  at  great  peril, 

the  dray  started  ..ith  his  luggage,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
arrived  in  town  on  Wednesday,  but  after  the  steamer  had  left. 
It  was  all  floated  down  the  river,  but  luckily  secured  again. 
On  Wednesday  the  shepherds  attempted  the  hills.  They  re- 
turned, having  penetrated  but  a  little  way,  and  reported  that 
there  were  very  few  sheep  to  be  seen,  and  these  dispersed  in 
small  flocks  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  whereas  sheep  generally 
range  the  hills  for  feed  in  large  numbers  together. 

Affairs  now  looked  serious,  and  very  like  ruin.  Not  to 
Speak  of  lambs,  all  of  which  would  certainly  be  lost,  400  grown 
sheep  had  been  found  dead  along  one  stream,  and  there  were 
fifty  such  streams  on  the  run.  What  if  a  dozen  other  spots, 
each  strewn  with  as  many  or  more  than  those  lying  in  this 
one,  should  come  to  light  ?     Drowning  would  be  as  easy  for  a 
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thousand  sheep  as  a  hundred  ;  indeed,  easier,  for  a  large,  help- 
less, crowding  Hock  facilitates  disaster. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  I  returned,  and  we  all  set  to 
work,  like  camp-followers  after  a  battle,  making  the  most  of 
the  dead,  stripping  iheni  of  whatever  about  them  was  valuable. 
The  warm  wind  shortened  tliis  disagreeable  job.  'I'hat  friendly 
nor'-wester  saved  me  from  ruin.  In  a  week  it  had  taken  the 
snow  clear  away  from  wherever  it  had  Hiirly  fallen  ;  it  then 
ceased  blowing,  and  tiiere  were  fine  clear  days,  followed  by 
frosty  nights.  The  drifts  became  crusted  over,  and  walking 
was  easy;  but  I  trod  them  tenderly,  with  a  .sort  of  churchyard 
awe  not  knowing  how  many  of  our  sheep  might  be  lying  dead 
or  alive  beneath  them.  On  the  leeward  side  of  every  spur  the 
snow  had  blown  over  and  lodged,  and  along  these  ridges  there 
were  drifts  half  a  mile  long  and  twenty  feet  deep.  Of  course, 
digging  in  these  was  useless  ;  twenty  men,  working  in  the  dark 
might  toil  for  days,  and  find  not  a  sheep,  though  hundreds  lay 
buried.  Before  it  ceased,  liowever,  the  warm  wind  libera'.etl 
numbers,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  flocks  again  gathered  in 
the  hills.  Hut,  alas !  the  lambs  were  conspicuous  only  liy  their 
absence ;  they  were  to  be  found,  but  only  lying  dead  along  the 
hill-side. 

On  the  Saturday  subsequent  to  my  return,  the  dray  arrived 
from  town  with  stores,  and  we  enjoyed  the  lu.\ui-y  of  a  cup  of 
tea  once  more ;  a  supply  of  fiiel  was  carteil,  but  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  our  privations  came  to  an  end. 

I  now  .sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  follow  my  partner  to 
England.  We  had  found  by  this  time  about  600  dead  sheej), 
and  we  knew  that  hardly  any  lambs  remained,  but  of  our 
exact  loss  I  was  far  from  certain.  I  may  here  state  that  | 
when,  after  shearing,  I  counted  up  the  cost  of  that  snow- 
storm, I  found  it  to  be  800  grown  sheep,  and  at  least  2,500 
lambs,  and  this  out  of  a  small  Hock  of  only  13,000  of  all  ages. 
I!ut  on  comparing  notes  with  our  neighbours,  it  seemed  that 
we  had  come  off  very  well.  One  station  was  reported  to  have 
lost  20,000  lambs  and  10,000  grown  sheep;  but  this  was,  of 
course,  out  of  a  vcr\'  large  flock.  Had  the  storm  occurred 
in  June,  our  month  of  shortest  days,  when  the  sun  has  little 
power,  when  warm  winds  rarely  blow,  and  the  nights  are 
generally  frosty,  the  snow  would  not  have  thawed  six  mches 
r.  week.  Everv  night  the  melted  surface  would  have  frozen 
hard,  the  sheep  would  have  been  imprisoned  for  weeks, 
and  few  indeed  could  possibly  have  survived.  As  it  was, 
it  seemed  amazing  that  so  frail  a  .sheep  as  the  merino  could 
endure  through  a  fortnight  of  such  desolation.  Before  the 
storm  there  were  numbers  of  wild  pigs  cm  o\ir  run  ;  these  we 
afterwards  found  dead  in  all  directions.  Great  boars,  cased 
in  hides  an  inch  thick,  had  perished  through  sheer  stress  of 
weather,  while  thin-skinned  sheep,  with  only  six  months'  growth 
of  fine  wool  upon  their  backs,  had  endured  it  all  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  actual  destruction  of  sheep  was  mairily  owing  to  the 
two  da)s  of  heavy  rain  which  succeeded  the  snow.  Sheep 
covered  in  drifts  are  warm  and  snug ;  the  snow  is  lightly 
heaped  over  them,  the  heat  of  their  bodies  thaws  away  a  cave ; 
air  can  reach  them,  and,  if  liberated  within  ten  days,  they  are 
not  much  the  worse.  Huddled  up  as  they  are,  the  stronger  will 
trample  the  weaker,  and  oven  so  there  will  be  some  loss;  but 
the  snow  itself  will  have  caused  very  little.  They  are  better  ''" 
in  their  prison  than  driving  over  the  hills  before  the  bitter  gale. 
Bit  the  rain  soaked  llie  snow  till  it  was  sodden  and  heavy  ;  it 
crushed  down  upon  the  sheep,  and  ilid  not  .so  readily  admit 


air  To  th  rain  and  to  the  creeks  we  laid  almost  all  our 
losses  ;  high  up  in  the  hills,  where  little  rain  fell,  and  where 
the  streams  were  insignificant,  few  sheep  died,  except  in  soni, 
monster  drifts,  which  did  not  melt  for  si.x  weeks.  I  found 
several  alive,  but  in  a  dying  state,  that  must  have  been  under 
snow  a  full  month.  They  were  so  worn  and  light  from  star- 
vation, that  I  lifted  from  the  ground  ciuite  easily  with  one 
hand  a  wetlier  which,  before  the  storm,  must  ha\e  weighed  at 
least  seventy-five  pounds.  He  had  diminished  at  least  thirty 
pounds. 

It  might  be  expected  there  would  be  many  anecdotes  and 
accidents  reported  after  such  an  extraordinary  visitation  ;  but 
on  all  stations  the  people  were  hemmed  indoors  for  a  certain 
time,  after  which  they  busied  themselves  with  their  sheep  in 
safety.  I  think  one  or  two  were  drowned  attempting  to 
cross  the  flooded  ri\ers,  but  in  the  snow  itself  I  heard  of 
no  loss  of  human  life.  The  I.yllhion  Times  at  first  placed 
the  total  loss  at  a  cpiarter  of  a  million,  but  afterwards  at 
half  a  million.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  imluding  lambs, 
the  latter  number  is  correct.  The  growth  of  wool  was  grc  tly 
affected  ;  it  is  this  season  generally  poor  and  stunted  all  over 
the  province;  and  altogether  the  community  must  be  a  loser 
of  £^2oo,aoo 

In  conclusion,  as  I  have  told  all  our  miseries,  let  nie  also 
record  some  capital  fim  I  got  out  of  the  snow.  Close  to  my 
house  a  hill  slopes  smoothly  for  about  200  yar  Is  at  an  angle 
of  40°  ;  along  this  was  a  perfectly  level  and  deep  drift,  which 
did  not  thaw  for  a  month.  I  constructed  a  sledge,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  sledges,  for  the  first  were  not  perfect, 
and  in  the  end  contrived  one  with  a  patent  brake,  in  which 
I  could  descend  the  drift  with  moderate  safety  at  about  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  carrying  one  p.,  sen-,;"r  besides  myself.  But 
my  first  attempts  resulted  in  tremendous  catastrojjhes.  I  had 
read  that  in  Canada  a  similar  slide  is  made  on  small  sledges, 
using  the  heels  to  moderate  the  speed.  Instructed  by  this, 
I  climbed  my  drift,  which  was  frozen  on  the  surface,  and  on  a 
board  about  four  feet  long,  covered  beneath  with  sheet  iron 
curved  upwards  rt  the  end,  I  launched  down  the  hill.  In  a 
second  I  was  off  at  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  beyond  all 
control  of  my  heels  or  of  any  other  mortal  influence.  Down 
the  hill  I  dashed,  turning  round  and  round,  heels  and  head 
alternately  uppermost,  and  breathless  with  the  immense  speed ; 
I  stuck  fast  to  my  board,  possessed  by  an  intense  thought  of 
the  rocks  and  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  drift,  and  fearfiilly 
ignorant  of  any  navigation  whuh  would  save  my  being 
braine<l  amongst  them.  Arrived  at  the  "dge  of  the  snow, 
my  board  and  I  shot  with  a  horrible  jolting  ever  the  stones 
and  grass  of  the  level  ground  fi)r  some  sixty  yarci:  when  we 
came  to  a  stop,  and  I  found  I  had  escaped  with  m  severer 
injury  than  several  ( iits  on  my  hands.  The  next  time  I  mai'o 
a  sort  of  brake,  l)Ut  that  broke,  and  the  result  was  the  .-..mie, 
or  even  woise  ;  for  my  board  and  I  jxirted  company.  I  slid 
swiftly  and  head  first  on  to  the  stones,  where  I  turned  a  somer- 
sault and  alit  on  my  feet  i  but  my  nee  k  is  still  stift"  from  that 
bump.  I  was  now  convinced  that  the  Canadian  angle  must 
have  been  very  slight,  or  the  snow  quite  unfrozen  and  alto- 
gether difl'erent  from  my  snow,  so  I  set  to  work  and  made  a 
sledge  whii  li  proved  quite  e(|ual  to  the  dangers  and  cxigenciei 
of  the  situation.  I  (overed  a  board  about  six  feet  long  by 
one  fi)ot  broad  with  sheet  iron  naile<l  beneath  it,  and  curved 
ui)wards  in  front.      Across  the  ujipcr  surface  of  the  sledge   I 
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fixed  two  battens,  one  ciuite  at  the  foremost  end,  and  one 
fastened  about  midway.  My  passenger  and  I  sat  resting  our 
feet  firmly  against  tliese,  my  passenger  sitting  .n  front.  I'or 
breaks  I  fi.xed  two  iron  bars  about  four  feet  long,  working 
through  strong  staples,  one  on  each  side  about  a  foot  from  the 
rear  of  the  plank.  By  raising  or  depressing  the  upper  ends  of 
these,  of  which  I  kept  a  firm  grasp,  I  took  a  greater  or  less 
hold  of  the  snow,  and  so  pulled  up  or  shot  ahead.  Still  there 
was  a  speed  at  which  even  this  invention  became  unmanage- 
able and  of  no  avail,  and  that  s|)eed  I  was  incautious  enough 
to  attain  once  or  twice,  when  the  result  was  swift  and  signal 
misfortime. 

The  most  sudtlcn  disaster  was  on  our  last  day's  sledging. 
The  drift  had  tliawed  till  it  was  soft  at  the  surface,  and  worn 
away  almost  to  the  rocks.  During  a  rapid  descent  the  nose 
of  the  sledge  dipped  through  the  snow  and  stopped  dead 
against  a  lock  ;  my  passenger  was  instantly  buried,  but  I  shot 
over  his  head  some  ten  yards.  I  alighted  in  the  soft  snow, 
and  was  hot  hurt.  Tliis  was  a  perfectly  harmless  capsize,  but 
so  sudden  ;  one  second  gliding  smoodily  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  the  ne.xt  a  dead  stop,  a  flight  through  the  air 


over  my  passenger's  head,  finishing,  feet  first,  plump  down  in 
the  soft  snow. 

I  have  told  my  story  of  the  great  New  Zealand  snnw-Ftorm 
of  186;.  As  a  child,  they  used  to  teach  me  that  nothing 
was  ordered  but  with  a  beneficent  jjurpose.  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful precept,  but  sadly  difficult  of  demonstration.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  in  Canterbury  were  too  rich  ;  very  few  of  us 
were  paying  our  way,  and  now  there  are  fewer  than  ever. 
However,  let  us  hope  that  that  overwhelming  forlnight  has 
em[)tied  the  next  ten  winters  of  their  snow  and  rain,  for 
another  such  season  would  put  tiie  few  solvent  sheeij-farmers 
into  the  Gazette. 

Writing  this  at  mid-surnmer,  and  looking  out  over  our  green 
and  cloud-shadowed  hills,  planted  with  their  semi-tropical 
palms  and  grasses,  the  more  distant  veiled  in  a  sultry  haze, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  what  I  write  is  true;  but  the  evi- 
dence still  remains.  Palms  eight  feet  high  show  where  their 
topmost  branches  were  gnawed  by  shecji,  that  must  have  stood 
on  five  feet  of  snow  to  reach  them  ;  and  the  banks  of  the 
creek  where  so  many  were  found  the  day  after  the  storm  are 
still  strewn  wliite  with  bones. 


m 


The  Palms  of  Tropical  America. 


When  travellers  speak  of  palm  trees  as  contributing  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  a  tropical  landscape,  it  is  generally  the  coco-nut 
palm  that  is  present  10  their  minds ;  for  of  all  the  numerous 
species  c  jmposing  the  palm  family  this  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  widi. ;y-spread.  Its  native  home  is  the  East,  especially 
Ceylon,  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  countless  islands  of  Polynesia.  It  thrives  best 
and  is  most  abundar.ton  or  near  the  sea-shore,  and  being  of  so 
much  utility  for  itt  fruit,  leaves,  anil  fibre,  groves  of  it  are 
planted  around  setllemei'ts,  thus  bringing  ii  more  immediately 
under  the  notice  of  the  passing  voyager.  Beautiful  as  is  this 
common  and  well-known  palm  tree,  in  its  smooth  and  lofty 
stem,  well  proportioned  in  height  and  thickness  to  the  wide- 
spreading  crown  of  dark  green,  elegantly  pinnate  leaves,  it  is 
perhaps  e.Kceedei'.  in  beauty,  and  certainly  in  singularity,  by 
many  of  its  allied  kinds  in  tropical  Ameri<a.  The  luxuriant 
wooded  region  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Brazil,  and  extending 
through  all  the  river-valleys  u[)  to  the  slopes  of  the  Andes  in 
Peru  and  New  Granada  is,  in  fact,  the  head-quarters  of  this 
noble  tribe  of  trees.  The  coco-nut  i>alm  is  found  there  also, 
b'lt  it  is  only  an  importation  brought  from  India  by  the  early 
Portuguese  settlers,  and  it  rarely  attains  the  height  and  beauty 
that  distinguish  it  in  its  native  domain,  especially  in  Ceylon. 
In  compensation,  the  rich  and  varied  lorests  of  the  .Amazons 
and  l'".i|ua<lor  abound  in  other  magnificent  species.  More  than 
100  distinct  kinds  are  known  and  described  from  the  banks  of 
the  Amazons  alone,  and  this  number  is  probably  far  below  the 
reality,  for  they  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  a  botanical  traveller.  As  in  other  tropii  al  countries,  they 
fiirr.i  that  feature  of  Uie  vegetation  which  fir;it  strikes  the  eye 
of  the  wanderer  nfiwly  arrived  from  a  colder  climate.     As  the 


vessel  nears  the  port,  the  plume-like  clusters  of  leaves,  borne 
airily  on  the  top  of  Ic.'iy,  bare  stems,  amidst  the  rounded  masses 
of  the  more  ordinarj  forest  vegetation  of  the  shores  of  sea  or 
river,  rivet  the  attention,  and  impart  an  indescribable  air  of 
rich  luxuriance  to  the  scene.  In  some  places  tall  slender  stems 
shoot  up  in  clusters,  gently  curving,  their  feathery  crowns 
v.aving  in  the  wind;  in  others,  a  colossal  species,  from  100  to 
150  feet  in  height,  stands  erect,  the  cylindrical  stems,  as  broad 
and  symmetrical  as  the  columns  of  a  temple,  bearing  at  their 
summit  an  immense  cluster  of  fan-shaped  leaves,  whose  leaf- 
stalks alone  are  ten  feet  'p.  length.  This  grandest  of  the  palm- 
trees — \.\\i^  Miiuiiliaj!t:ai0sa  of  botanists — is  extremely  abundant 
on  the  low  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Port  of  Pari. 
In  some  places  it  grows  in  vast  groves,  many  miles  in  extent, 
on  islands,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  tree ;  from  the  base 
of  its  crown  are  often  seen  hanging  the  ponderous  clusters  of 
its  fruit — a  round,  bright  red,  pulp-covered  nut,  with  the  outer 
skin  crossed  with  lines,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  lea- 
ther cricket-ball.  As  the  fruit  is  eatable  and  the  tree  valuable, 
like  almost  every  other  palm,  for  the  many  uses  to  which  its 
leaves  and  other  parts  are  applied,  the  growth  of  this  palm  is 
encouraged  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  houses,  farms,  and  vil- 
lages. In  some  places  along  the  narrow  channels  which  the 
river-steamers  navigate  in  going  from  Pari  into  the  interior  all 
the  timber  around  a  farm  has  been  cleared  except  the  fan- 
leaved  palms.  There  is  then  left  a  grassy  meadow,  diversified 
by  scores  of  these  noble  trees,  few  lower  than  100  feet  high, 
with  cattle  grazing  beneath,  and  the  white-washed  balconied 
farm-house  in  the  distance. 

Other  species  of  jialms  project  long  roots  from  their  stem 
tow.irds  the  damp  earth,  radiating  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel 
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bLMit  downwards,  so  tliiU  as  tlic  tree  grows  and  llic  bottom  part  1 
of  tlic  true  stem  decays,  it  appears  as  tlioiigh  mounted  on  stilts. 
One  of  these  species  bears  a  ver>-  elegant  head  of  straight 
leaves,  each  with  only  a  few  broad  leaflets.      Another  exceed- 
ingly curioi:s  kind   has  no  stem,  or  only  a  very  low  one,  but 
exceedingly  long  lea\es,  >vhich  often  project  from  the  river-bank 
and    arch    over    to- 
wards     the      Avater. 
Leaves      of     this 
species    (the    Jupati 
jialni)      have      been 
measured  fifty  feet  in 
length    and    six  feet 
in  width.     It  is  ccjm- 
nion  along   some  of 
the     river     channels 
near  Para  and  pass- 
ing    steamers    often 
sweep  under  or  past 
its  gigantic  leaves. 

A  coni|)anion 
species  offers  a 
totally  diffjrent  pic- 
ture, iiavi'^g  rigid, 
nearly  erect  leaves, 
not  divided  into  leaf- 
lets ;  it  has  but  a 
short  stem ;  but  the 
head  of  light-green 
leaves,  jirecisely  like 
a  colossal  shuttle- 
cock, is  freijuently 
seen  amidst  tlie 
'•'....,',<:.  y.  ■' getation 
.i;  UiL  1  •  .  s  bank. 
I'lio  gr-elul  Assai, 
or  ! -lerpc  palm — 
the  sylph  of  the 
vegetable  creation — 
is  another  \ery  com- 
mon species.  Its 
stem  is  not  nnich 
thicker  than  a  man's 
wrist,  and  rises,  when 
full  -  grown,  to  the 
height  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  bearing  at 
its  summit  a m.st  ele- 
gantly -  jiroportioncd 
crown     of     finelv 

pinnated  leaves.  The  round,  bluish-black  fruit,  growing  in 
lax  bunches  at  the  base  of  tlie  long  smooth  sheath  of  the 
united  leaf-stalks,  is  tmiversally  used  to  make  a  nourishing 
beverage,  and  the  tree,  in  conscfpicnce,  is  grown  almost 
everywhere  in  gardens.  There  is  scarcely  any  house,  even 
in  the  suburban  streets  of  the  towns,  that  has  not  a  group  of 
this  elegant  tree  growing  near  the  <lo()r. 

A  much  larger  i)alm  is  the  Inaja  ;  tliis  is  often  seen  in  great 
abundance  around  finnii  and  rountry-houscs,  in  jilares  where 
die  soil  is  light.  The  trees  of  lliis  species,  represented  in  the 
engraving,  arg  but  young ;  when  full-grown,  the  stem  is  about 
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twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  fruit  is  an  oblong  nut,  having 
acjnantily  of  pleasantly-tasting  yellowish  pull)  on  theou'er  side, 
which  forms  [lart  of  the  ordinary  food  of  lire  poorer  classes ; 
hence  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hvuises. 
The  flower-si)athe  is  of  a  tougli  woody  te.xture,  shajied  like 
a  boat-shaped  bowl,  capable  of  holding  about  two  galh  ns  of 

licjuid ;  it  is  often 
used  as  a  kelUe  to 
boil  porridge,  \ith- 
standing  fire  foi  a 
considerable  time. 

The  uses  to  which 
])alm-trees  : /e  1,/- 
))lied  !r.  '  ■'•  ■  k.  •< 

region  -r  .,  u  ii 
To  the  p  rcr  classes 
they  aflord  all  the 
material  necessary  for 
building  houses  ;  the 
entire  stems  f.rvc 
for  jiosts ;  the  split 
stems  for  floors ;  the 
pith-like  leaf-stalks 
sawn  into  laths  for 
partition -walls;  and 
the  leaves  (esiiecially 
those  of  a  flinty, 
durable  te.xture,  pro- 
duced by  a  dwarf 
sjjccies  lalltd  tiliin) 
for  thatch.  The  cane- 
like rind  of  the  leaf- 
stalks, divisible  into 
fine  threads,  is  ex- 
cellent for  baskets  ; 
the  fibres  ol  the  stem 
and  spathes  serve  fjr 
tow  and  brocnis. 
Many  other  of  the 
ji.dm-fniits  are  usul 
for  food,  besides  those 
already  mentioned, 
and,  in  addition,  the 
young  tender  leaves 
of  several  kinds,  be- 
fore they  are  fully 
oiiened,  make  an  ex- 
cellent vegetable,  su- 
perior, in  fact,  to 
calibage 
'I'hus  when  palm-t-'es  lij"in  s.  i  largi'y  in  'he  descriptions 
of  tropical  America  given  1-  '.ruellers  it.  .  st  witliout  good 
reason.  They  impart  an  ini'efinable  gr.'c-  anil  charm  to  every 
land.scajic,  and  enter,  in  a  tuousand  ways,  into  the  daily  orcu- 
liations,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
present  everywhere  ;  the  outlines  of  their  elegant  stems  and 
crowns,  set  o(T  to  magical  effect  by  theb.ickground  of  cloudless 
sky,  greet  the  early  riser  wherever  lie  may  be.  One  set  of 
species  grows  in  the  dry  grounds,  and  another  set  in  the 
marshy  places,  whilst  in  the  wo  jds  every  day's  walk  reveals 
some  curious  tlwarf  kinil  lu  .er  notiieil  belore. 
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VIEW   OF   KOUNDIAN. 


yourncy  fyom  the  Senegal  to  the  Niger. — ly. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FROM   THE    FRENCH    OF    LIEUTENANT   MACE. 

I  open  ;  the  other,  in  one  of  the  western  towers,  is  always  shut. 


This  wall  is  25  to  28  feet  high,  and  4^  feet  thick  at  the  base. 
It  is  built  of  stones  and  mortar,  and  every  year  they  rough-cast 
it  with  earth.  We  were  not  permitted  to  enter.  In  adilition 
to  El  Hadj's  house — in  which  he  has  a  wife— governed  by 
Diango,  it  contains  the  dwelling  of  most  of  the  so/as  (warrior- 
slaves)  and  some  of  the  talibds.  A  plain  stretches  all  around, 
which  is  only  entered  by  four  narrow  passes,  bordered  by  high 
mountains.  This  situation  would  present  great  difficulties,  even 
to  an  attack  of  regular  troops.  The  country  is  rich  in  gold  and 
Returning  then  to  my  men,  ;  millet,  but  there  were  no  cattle,  for  in  a  famine  after  the  war 
we  started  again  on  the  only  practicable  road  to  Segou.  I  had  all  provisions  had  been  consumed.  On  this  account  the  gift 
agreed  with  Diango  that  he  should  give  me  a  guide  to  take  me    of  a  bullock  from  Diango  was  munificent. 


THE  POSITION  OF  KOtlVDIAN  :  ITS  FflRTRF.SS— nF.rARTIIRK— WF.  CROSS 
THF.  HAFINC  — MARCH  TOWARDS  TllF.  EAST —ARRIVAL  AT  TIIF. 
HAKIIOV — THE  MOUNTAIN  MAKANDIAMDOUGOU  —  FROnuCTS — 
CULTIVATION— MUSIC — A  WF.EK'S  DELAY — REVOLT  OF  T.IE  T.fiLfi- 
noUGOU  AND  TUB  MANniNG  —  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  FROCEEDING 
TOWARDS  THE  EAST  —  JOURNEY  TO  THE  NORTH  ACROSS  THE 
F  HII.ADOUGur— THE  LESSER  rAKHOV— THE  IlAOULt- MANACLED 
SLAVES  ON  THE  MARCH — ARRIVAL  AT  KAARTA  — ENTRY  INTO 
KAARTA— ITS  LIMITS— SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  COLNTRY — 
M  ARENA — KOUROUNDINOKOTO. 


I  .SPKNT  three  days  at  Koundian. 


there,  passing  by  a  direct  and  easy  road  which  would  bring 
us  to  Sc'gou  in  less  than  a  fortnight.  It  is  this  route  that  I  am 
going  briefly  to  describe. 

Koundian  is  the  fourth  station  of  which  I  have  deter- 
mined the  position  by  astronomical  observation ;  the  lati- 
tudes  by   meridian  altitude  of  the   sun.      The  result  is  as 

follows : — 

Latitiule.  Longitude. 

Gou'ina  14' 00' 45*  N.  ...  13°  30' 14"  W. 

Bafoulabtf      13°  48' 27'  ...  13°  09' 46' 

Oualiha  camp       ...  13°  39' S3'  ...         idem. 

Koundian      '3°  o8' 57"  ...  i»' 58' 22- 

The  town  is  composed  of  the  fortress,  and  a  village,  in  which 
some  of  tlic  huts  arc  partly  constructed  of  masonry,  but  nearly 
all  covered  with  straw.  The  fortress  is  a  complete  square, 
measuring  on  c.idi  side  530  feet,  and  flanked  with  six  towers, 
in  two  of  which  there  arc  doors.  The  one  on  the  east  is 
vol..  11. 


Diango  was  a  Malinke,  and  the  rapacious  instincts  of  his 
race  continually  betrayed  themselves.  I  made  him  a  present 
which  did  not  satisfy  him;  but  when  he  found  that  I  cared 
nothing  for  his  discontent,  but  threatened  to  tell  his  master, 
saying  he  might  take  but  I  would  not  give,  he  became 
humble,  and  drew  ''.om  me  by  degrees  a  great  quantity  of  salt 
and  other  trifles.  On  all  sides  they  beset  me  with  petitions. 
The  musicians  came  to  sing,  the  chiefs  came  to  beg,  one  a  pair 
of  pantaloons,  the  other  a  liouhoii ;  the  sick  people  came  to 
the  doctor,  who  saw  his  medicines  disappearing,  and  was  made 
ill  by  his  exertions.  I  had  the  fever  myself  after  a  cold  bath, 
so  altogether  it  seemed  necessary  to  get  away.  I  made  Diango 
give  me  the  promised  guide,  and  fixed  the  time  of  departure. 

On  the  9th  of  January  Diango  came  on  horseback  to 
accompany  me  a  short  distance,  and  on  leaving  gave  me  as 
a  sign  of  friendship  a  little  gold  ring — about  twelve  grains  in 
weight.     I  gave  him  then  willingly  a  velvet  cap,  embroidered 
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in  silk,  and  departed,  glad  to  be  free  from  these  importunate 
beggars,  and  to  be  again  on  my  way.  Diango  assured  me  that 
he  had  hearii  from  El  Hadj  a  few  days  before,  and  that  I  should 
find  him  at  Segou.  I  saw  that  my  mission  was  nearly  accom- 
plished, and  believed  I  had  surmounted  the  greatest  dilticulties. 
On  leaving  Koundian  we  marched  towards  the  north,  to 
rejoin  the  Senegal  or  liafing,  which  we  should  have  to  cross  at 
this  jilacc,  the  road  directly  eastward  being  impracticable  for 
laden  animals,  and  even  for  horsemen,  because  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  evening  we  reached  the  river,  opposite  Medina 
CJongoii,  or  the  isle  of  Medina,  so  called  *'.:  the  village  upon 
it.     Farther  down  the  river  there   was  u    ;  ble  fall  of 

water,  and  farther  up  a  ridge  of  rocks.     T' .  ;onfirmcd 

what  I  had  been  told  of  the  impossibility  C"  complete 
navigation  of  the  Senegal  in  its  upper  course — a  fact  which 
had  caused  me  to  abandon  my  canoe  at  Oualiha.  My 
guide,  with  whom  we  are  soon  to  become  better  acquainted, 
wished  me  to  sleep  in  the  village,  and  to  begin  transporting  the 
luggage  and  the  animals  the  next  morning.  It  was  a  ditficult 
task  to  ferry  our  caravan  across.  Wc  were  obliged  to  work 
with  two  very  large  canoes,  which  we  hail  no  means  of  pro- 
pelling but  with  native  paddles,  made  with  a  bamboo  handle, 
on  which  five  or  six  pieces  of  bamboo  are  fastened  crosswise 
by  means  of  it  cord,  forming  a  blaile.  These  two  canoes 
were  jilaced  on  the  two  sides  of  the  island.  I  made  known  at 
once  that  I  intended  sleeping  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
that  very  night,  and  we  began  to  work.  My  men  divided 
into  two  companies.  While  some  crossed  from  the  river  bank 
to  the  island,  others  carried  the  baggage  across  to  the  other 
canoe,  and  then  embarked  for  the  opposite  bank. 

At  seven  o'clock  that  evening  I  had  passed  the  Senegal, 
and  so  great  was  the  fatigue  I  had  experienced  at  Koundian,  from 
being  continually  pestered  by  the  peoi)le,  that  from  this  moment 
I  resolved  never  again  to  encamp  in  a  village.  Any  one  who 
knows  what  negro  villages  are,  will  understand  that  by  this  I 
saved  some  considerable  time.  Whether  the  villages  are  of 
mud  or  straw  hues,  fortified  or  .surrounded  by  a  simple  palisade, 
or  only  a  hedge  of  thorns,  the  disposition  of  the  people  is  the 
same.  The  entrance  is  by  a  narrow  door,  through  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  pass  the  luggage  without  unloading  the 
animals.  It  must  then  be  carried  to  the  lodgings,  which  are 
often  distant  and  very  bad.  The  party  must  then  separate, 
some  going  to  the  right,  others  to  the  left,  and  thus  a  great 
deal  of  time  is  lost  both  in  the  arrival  and  departure. 

The  houses,  too,  are  often  very  dirty  :  in  tlie  cottages  the 
heat  is  unwholesome  ;  in  the  ojien  air  the  smoke  from  the 
kitchens  is  stilling.  Instead  of  submitting  to  all  these  iticon- 
vcniences,  I  preferred  encamping  in  the  oi)en  air.  I  looked  out 
for  a  tree,  under  which  we  left  our  baggage.  Thore  who  know 
the  b.nlhiicr  tree  will  understand  why  I  chose  that  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others.  Its  gigantic  roots,  projecting  above 
ground  all  round  the  stem,  form  so  many  partitions,  enclosing 
spaces  like  stalls,  where  the  small  luggage  can  be  stowed  away. 
We  set  a  man  to  sleep  beside  it  for  security's  sake,  and  rested 
tranquilly  by  the  light  of  a  bla/ing  fire.  The  life  of  violent 
excitement  wliich  we  had  previously  led  seemed  all  passed 
away  after  leaving  Koundian.  We  were  now  in  a  country  under 
regular  government,  where  there  was  no  cause  for  fear.  It  was 
no  longer  as  when,  between  Gounia  and  Hafoulabe,  wc  were 
disturbed  by  fierce  anini.ils  nearly  every  dav,  and  where  we 
went  on  without  knowing  what  was  before  us. 


On  the  loth  of  January  I  began  my  march  towards  the 
east,  across  a  desolate  tract  of  country.  Every  step  I  took 
showed  me  a  ruin  :  broken  remains  of  household  utensils,  and 
a  few  skulls  bleached  in  th  ■;  sun ;  this  was  all  that  remained. 
I  was  told  that  the  inhabitanis  iiad  rebuilt  their  village  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  I  saw  smoke  rising ;  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  I  could  see  the  roofs  of  some  cottages. 
Perhaps  one-hundredth  part  of  the  population  had  survived 
the  conquest,  the  massacre,  and  the  terrible  famine  of  185S, 
and  the  countless  other  woes  which  certainly  fall  fiir  more 
heavily  on  negroes  than  on  other  peojile,  on  accour"  of  their 
improvidence. 

Thus  we  traxersed  the  country  of  I3afing,  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  river.  We  followed  the  course  of  the  river  for 
some  time,  and  dien  left  it  to  turn  eastwards. 

We  found  ourselves  then  in  a  i)lain  covered  with  tall  green 
herbage,  smooth  as  a  field  of  grass.  To  the  south  the  high 
chain  of  mountains  disappeared  after  some  windings ;  these 
had  doubtless  run  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  from 
Koundian  to  Fouta-Djallon.*  A  little  farther  to  the  left,  a 
parallel  .uain,  but  not  so  high,  stretched  along  the  right  bank 
and  made  a  vast  circle  round  us. 

Troojjs  of  antelopes  bounded  over  the  plain,  seeking  refiige 
in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  ;  but  our  ])resence  was  scarcely 
betrayed  by  the  slight  motion  of  the  stalks  of  the  tall  herbage. 
We  walked  in  file  ;  one  of  our  men  led  ;  I  followed ;  then  the 
baggage — the  mules  first,  and  after  them  the  donkeys  ;  a  man 
(generally  it  was  Samba  Yoro)  keeping  watch  behind ;  at  each 
side  the  bullocks,  and  the  doctor  going  backwards  and  forwards. 
This  was  the  order  of  our  march,  closed  by  Fahmahra,  our 
official  guide.  We  lost  no  time  in  leaving  the  valley  of  the 
Bafing,  which  was  now  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  by  the  side 
of  the  river ;  and  we  entereil  the  Gangaran,  a  country  a  little 
more  thickly  populated.  It  is  still  the  Malinkese  race  who 
inhabit  this  district,  and  we  met  again  with  their  n.-itional 
costume— yellow  mantles  and  trousers,  and  yellow  cap,  or 
sometimes  white.  This  colour  is  procured  from  a  tree  namcti 
rat  or  rliat,  the  wood  of  which  is  yellow.  The  root  an<l 
leaves  are  used  for  dyeing ;  the  wood  is  burned  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  its  ashes,  slightly  alkaline,  are  used  to  obtain, 
by  washing,  an  acid  for  the  blue  tint  of  the  indigo.  The 
Malinkese  villages  are  entirely  surrounded  by  cotton-fielils. 
Cotton  is  extensively  cultivated,  for  having  no  communication, 
or  very  litde,  with  the  European  settlements,  the  RLtlinkese 
cannot  procure  cotton  cloths,  and  are  obliged  to  confine  them 
selves  to  the  resources  of  their  own  country. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth  of  January,  we  arrived  by  a 
gentle  slope  at  a  nearly  perpendicular  ascent,  which  surrounded 
us  on  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  south.  At  our  feet 
was  a  muddy  pool,  in  whi<h  there  was  no  water.  Two 
women  who  had  come  to  fetch  water  fled  to  the  mountains  on 
seeing  us.  and  it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  th.it  Fahmahra 
induced  them  to  come  and  speak  to  him.  Every  time  a  trooj)  of 
horsemen  appear  on  the  hori/on  the.se  poor  people — on  whom 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror  has  weighed  heavily  for  a  long 
time,  and  still  weighs  very  oppressively — fear  there  will  be  war  ; 
and  as  they  daily  revolt  in  their  hearts  against  the  cruel  yoke 
which  oppresses  them,  they  think,  no  doubt,  that  they  will  be 
punished  for  these  rebellious  thoughts. 

*  It  is  knmvn  Oiat  ilie  Sejitgiil  lakes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Fouta- 
Djallon,  south  of  Timljo. 


JOURNF.Y   FROM   THE   SENI'.GAL  TO  THK   NICI'-R. 


The  guide  announced  that  we  wore  at  Firia,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  large  village  supported  his  assertion.  But  what  had 
become  of  this  village  ?  The  ridge  was  330  feet  high,  at 
least ;  we  could  not  think  of  climbing  il  that  same  day,  and 
the  prospect  of  passing  the  night  in  the  bushes  did  not  give 
me  much  pleasure.  Ever  since  leaving  Koundian,  I  h.id 
looked  forward  to  Firia  as  a  new  port,  and  here  we  were 
without  water  !  \Ve  were  obliged  to  do  as  best  we  could. 
'I'he  animals  did  without  drinking ;  some  calabashes  of  dirty 
and  bitter  water  were  drawn  from  the  pool  for  us,  and  we 
stretched  ourselves  on  our  beds. 

Tlie  night  came  on  (luickly,  and  about  eleven  we  were 
wakened  by  a  fair)--like  scene.  'I'he  mountain  before  us  was 
illuminated.  The  night  was  dark,  but  a  hundred  torches 
lighted  up  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rocks,  and  .some  shadows  of 
men,  shown  in  relief  against  the  light,  animated  a  picture  which 
I  coulil  never  h.ive  been  weary  of  admiring.  It  was  a  troop  of 
villagers  of  Firia,  which  was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  ascent, 
biinging  us  supper ;  thirty  gourds  full  of  the  common  food  of  the 
country  for  the  men,  and  for  us  two  fowls  and  some  eggs,  and 
a  basket  of  millet  for  the  horses.  Besides  this,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  inhabitants  should  come  the  next  day  to  assist  in 
carrying  the  baggage  over  the  mountain ;  for  I  was  wondering 
how  the  animals  could  climb  these  rocks,  where  men  coukl 
only  pass  with  the  help  of  a  bamboo.  This  passage  was 
difficult.  Except  one  mule  and  a  donkey,  all  the  animals 
had  to  be  unloadeil,  and  we  carried  the  burden  in  our  arms 
to  the  top.  Happily  we  had  not  to  descend,  for  we  were 
on  a  i)lain  which  was  intersected  by  ditTerent  mountains,  them- 
selves pretty  high.  Now  I  understood  the  flice  of  the  country  : 
we  had  left  the  valley  of  the  Senegal. 

The  same  day  we  encamped  at  Niantanso,  a  fortified 
village  situated  in  a  valley  amid  the  mountains,  which  we 
reached  by  a  narrow  gorge.  Some  magnificent  baobabs 
near  the  village  formed  a  natural  camp.  This  tree  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  that  are  found  in  this  part  of  Africa.  It 
grows  throughout  the  Soudan  in  remarkable  abundance,  and 
furnishes  a  fruit  called  monkey-bread,  which  is  very  astrin- 
gent. The  sweet  and  yet  acid  flour  mixed  with  milk  is,  as 
I  know  well  by  experience,  a  valuable  remedy  for  dysenterj-, 
and  also  makes  a  refreshing  drink.  In  times  of  famine  I 
have  seen  the  lilacks  make  porridge  of  it.  The  leaf  dried 
and  bruised  forms  an  impalp.able  green  powder,  which  is  the 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  certain  dishes  of  the  Yolofis 
and  Bambaras ;  and  its  bark,  when  beaten  out,  furnishes 
thread  of  considerable  tenacity  and  a  beautiful  colour,  with 
whi(  h  they  m.ike  very  regular  but  not  very  durable  cord. 

'I'hanks  to  our  guide,  we  were  well  received  at  Niantanso  ; 
the  people  came  and  built  us  a  hut  with  a  sort  of  coarse 
matting  made  of  jilaited  st'-aw.  They  cleaned  the  place  for 
our  encampment,  and  brought  us  a  large  earthenware  vessel  full 
of  dear  fresh  water ;  we  were  then  able  to  take  a  little  rest. 

Afterwards  the  chiefs  of  the  surrounding  villages  came, 
most  of  them  bringing  some  provisions  of  one  sort  Oi' other ; 
amongst  iithers  were  the  chiefs  of  Di.akife'  and  liambandinian. 
The  chief  cf  Firia  sent  me  diree  fowls  ;  the  chief  of  the  village 
gave  me  two,  and  a  calabash  of  fine  rice.  I  bought  some 
provisions  for  my  escort,  at  the  rate  of  a  fowl  for  two  handfuls 
of  s.alt,  and  three  measures  of  rice  for  five  charges  of  powder. 

I  made  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  to  the  west  of  the  village. 
To  the  cast  the  horizon  was  very  limited,  shut  in  by  a  chain 


of  mountains  we  should  have  to  cross  the  next  d.;y.  These 
mountains  jjroduce  iron,  and  ihe  iuliabitauls  smelt  tho  ore  by 
a  process  which  resembles  the  Cat.ilonian  method,  described 
by  all  travellers.  This  meta'  is  not  of  nuu  h  val'.ie  here  ;  I 
bought  a  large  knife  for  liara,  wlio  had  lo^t  his,  in  -jxchaiige 
for  some  tobacco  (value  about  sixpence). 

In  die  evening  the  village  musii  ian  came  to  honour  me 
with  a  serenade,  carrying  with  lum  his  large  iMandingo  guitar — 
an  instrument  with  twelve  or  fifteen  strings.  I  made  a  crayon 
portrait  of  him,  at  which  he  was  nuich  astonished.  Every 
one  recogniseil  him  on  the  paper — he  himself  among  the  rest. 
No  doubt  he  had  never  seen  his  face  in  a  glass,  but  only 
reflected  in  the  water ;  so  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  did  not 
understand  how  it  was  possible  that  this  piece  of  paper  could 
resemble  him.  This,  at  least,  his  stupid  looks  seemed  to  say ; 
and  it  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make  a  similar  observ.ition. 

The  next  day  we  were  off  again.  We  crossed  a  pool,  then 
a  hill  of  small  elevation,  a  second  pool,  and  arrived  at  a 
steep  hill  about  500  feet  high,  which,  however,  we  were  able 
to  climb  without  <lismounting,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
because  of  the  bamboos  which  cover  it,  and  which  are  some- 
times so  interwoven  as  to  prevent  all  passage.  Wh.en  I  reached 
the  summit  I  saw  we  were  passing  a  sort  of  defile,  and  that 
this  ascent — the  most  considerable  I  had  crossed  during  my 
journey — formed  p.irt  of  the  line  of  heights  which  sci)arates 
the  valley  of  Bafing  from  those  of  its  tributaries.  The  descent 
was  rapid  ;  the  plain  which  we  reacheil  on  the  other  side 
was  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  one  we  had  left. 

We  at  last  reached  some  cultivated  plains,  and  the  desolate 
country  we  had  been  travelling  in  was  succeeded,  for  a  few 
days,  by  an  ajipearance  of  prosperity.  That  night  we  sle)>t 
at  the  village  of  Makhan.a,  where  we  received  the  first  news  of 
the  troubles  which  were  agitating  El  Hadj's  emi)ire — events 
which  would  have  great  and  disastrous  influence  over  the  final 
success  of  our  journey.  At  this  time,  however,  we  did  not 
think  them  of  much  importance  :  it  api)eared  only  to  be  a 
rebellion  in  Beledougou,  where  some  villages  h.ad  been 
pillaged  by  .\hmadou's  soldiers.  But  at  our  encampments,  in 
crossing  Gangaran,  we  could  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  tribute  of  provisions  that  the  natives  brought 
us  ;  it  was  not  a  voluntary  present,  but  one  of  those  arbitrary 
taxes  which  El  Hailj's  men  !e\y,  where\er  tliey  pass,  on  the 
vanquished.  I  noticed  the  dejected  looks  of  these  opi'ressed 
people ;  and  felt  that  on  me,  a  poor  inoffensive  traveller, 
rested  a  part  of  the  hatred  they  nuist  cherish  towards  their 
conijuerors. 

On  the  isth  of  January  I  arrived  at  the  Bakhoy,  at  a  jilace 
where  its  waters  broke  violently  over  a  bank  of  rocks  which 
formed  a  natural  ford.  The  crossing  was  difficult,  and,  owing  to 
the  rocks  being  slipiiery,  several  men  fell  with  their  loads.  \Ve 
lost  a  bag  of  salt  which  was  very  \aluable  to  us.  The  animals, 
especially  the  donkeys,  kicked,  reminding  mc  of  the  scenes 
described  by  Mungo  I'ark  ;  and  with  the  difiiculties  I  was 
experiencing  before  me,  I  recalled  the  time  when  that  traveller 
crossed  this  very  same  river  a  few  miles  lower  down,  at  the 
\illage  of  Medina  or  Oamfrrague,  and  I  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  exaggerated  in  his  account.  At  a  distance,  these  diings 
sound  a  mere  nothing.  To  cross  a  ri\er  over  a  ford  sounds 
a  mere  joke  ;  but  in  reality,  it  is  a  very  dilTerent  matter,  as  every- 
thing interferes  with  the  conveyance  of  baggage,  and  when 
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one  has  only  taken  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  even  less, 
every  loss  amounts  to  a  disaster.  A  man  falls,  gets  hurt, 
and  for  a  week  is  unable  to  walk;  he  must  therefore  be  put  on 
a  donkey,  which  being  tlius  overlo.uled  fails  in  its  turn.  One 
man  gets  into  a  perspiration  and  falls  into  the  water,  and  of 
course  there  follows  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  intlammation  on  the 
lungs,  or  some  other  ailment  ecjually  troublesome. 

As  our  provision  of  dried  beef  was  exhausted,  I  resolved  to 
kill  an  ox ;  but  that  I  might  not  be  persecuted  by  applications 
for  portions  of  it,  I  decided  on  doing  this  in  the  bushes.  The 
fact  is,  there  are  no  cattle  in  this  country,  and  the  meat  eaten 
is  tiie  proiluce  of  the  chase,  which  supplies  a  large  number  of 
cobas  and  gazelles.  If  I  had  killed  an  ox  in  the  village,  I  must 
have  given  part  of  it  to  the  chief,  to  tlie  griots,  to  the  black- 


It  was  during  our  stay  here  that  the  symptoms  of  discord 
among  my  escort  came  to  a  crisis.  'I'liere  hatl  been  several 
outbreaks  already,  and  I  had  been  obliged  to  interfere ;  but 
this  time  Samba  Yoro  came  to  tell  nic  that  he  would  no  longer 
have  anything  in  conunon  with  the  others,  who  had  insulted 
him,  forgetting  that  he  was  their  superior.  I  softened  him 
down,  and  persuaded  him  to  be  temperate  in  his  conduct. 
I  rejiroved  the  others,  reminding  them  that  they  owed 
respect  to  their  superiors,  even  if  they  were  all  employed  in 
the  same  service ;  but  there  was  an  end  to  the  harmony  which 
I  should  have  wished  to  have  seen  amongst  them.  I  was 
troubled  by  it ;  and  aftenvards  these  outbreaks — and  even 
more  violent  ones — constantly  occurred. 

On  the  1 8th  of  January — when  I  started  again— my  guide 
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smidis,  and  half  the  animal  would  have  been  wasted.  So  I 
made  my  escort  halt  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  I'akho}-,  which 
forms  an  island  in  this  jilnrc.  My  guide  did  not  seem  pleased, 
as  he  would  have  liked  to  go  to  Kita,  which  was  only  some 
hours  farther  on  ;  but  I  kept  to  my  original  intention.  Some 
men  came  to  the  camp  from  different  jiarts,  and  confirmed  the 
reports  of  war  in  the  Be'Iedougou,  which  was  on  our  route;  but 
there  was  nothing  which  led  us  to  sui)pose  that  we  could  not 
pass  through  it. 

I  took  the  opportunity,  duiing  my  stay  at  B.akhoy,  of  fixing 
the  latitude  by  means  of  the  sun's  meridian  altitude,  and  made 
it  13°  7'  north.  I  made  a  fair  copy  of  my  charts,  keeping  to  the 
rule  I  had  laid  down  for  myself,  of  never  jiassing  tlirec  days 
without  making  a  fair  copy  of  the  rough  sketch  which  I  had 
made  from  day  to  day.  I  consider  this  precaution  indispen- 
sable, in  order  to  make  the  work  satisfactory.  On  the  ro.ad, 
one  notes  down  such  items  as  mountain  elevations,  a  marsli,  a 
stream,  a  hillside,  in  the  most  hasty  manner ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  one  no  lunger  knows  what  these  memoranda  mean. 


fell  sick.  Wc  encamped  at  Kouroukoto,  the  first  village  of 
Kita.  I  h.ad  thouglit  that  Kita  was  the  name  of  a  village  ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  the  name  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  now  were,  and  which  gives  its  name  to  a  sm.all  province 
enclosed  within  the  Foula-Dougou,  which  we  had  entered  a 
little  before  crossing  the  B.akhoy.  The  Kita  is  inh.abited  by 
M.alinkes,  its  capital  being  Makandi.ambougou,  and  sixteen 
villages  surround  the  mountain.  Most  of  them  look  towards 
the  east.  This  mountain  is  an  isolated  mass  of  granite.  The 
upper  plateau,  which  is  very  accessible,  is  intersected  by  gorges, 
and  surmounted  by  three  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  I  judged 
to  be  770  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  I  ascended  it,  and 
from  the  summit  I  di.scovcred,  towards  the  c  t  and  south-east, 
a  somewhat  distant  horizon,  and  several  mountain  rangis, 
which  seemed  to  rise  periiendicularly  in  the  direction  towards 
which  I  was  now  looking.  On  my  way  down  I  found  several 
n.atur.al  cisterns  of  rock  full  of  water.  I  then  came  to  a  ridge 
of  the  mountain  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  I  heard  afterwards 
that  during  the  w.ir  this  mountain  had  served  us  a  place  of 
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rcfiiij'c  for  tlic  inhabitants,  who  found  it  not  only  a  natural 
means  of  ikfenco,  but  also  a  certain  means  of  living.  While 
consiJering  this  fact  I  was  led  to  ask  myself  tlie  (luestion,  how 
it  was  that,  in  a  country  so  subject  to  revolutions,  the  inhabi- 
tants had  not  fixed  their  dwellings  permanently  on  the 
mountain,  as  is  the  case  with  some  villages  of  Bambouk,  which 
are  estalilished  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  to  which 
jirecaution  they  are  indebted  for  their  being  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  armies  of  El  Hadj,  which  had  already  suffered 
considerable  losses  from  them. 

At  this  part  of  our  route  we  were  obliged  to  stop  for  nmo 
days,  the  longest  delay  we  had  hitherto  had  to  undergo,  and  I 
was  much  annoyed  by  it.  But  our  guide  was  attacked  by 
inllammation  of  the  lungs,  which  made  our  doctor  uneasy. 
All  that  coulil  be  done  was  to  creep  along  slowly  to  Makan- 
diambougOLi,  where  wc  should  find  some  help.  So  I  passed 
four  days  at  Seme,  and  five  at  Makandiambougou.  We  were 
everywhere  well  received  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  we  should 
not  have-Jjeen  but  for  the  inlluence  of  our  guide.  At  Seme  I 
met  a  Moorish  priest — almost  black — belonging  to  Oualet,  who 
quite  overwhelmed  me  with  kindness.  His  daughter,  a  tall  and 
lovely  girl,  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  quite 
naked,  willi  the  exception  of  a  linen  hand  which,  fastened  to  a 
narrow  string  passing  round  her  loins,  hung  down  behind  her. 
A  girdle  of  beads  completed  this  primitive  costume,  which, 
though  common  among  the  little  negrcssts,  is  seldom  seen  in 
young  girls.  I  pointed  this  out  to  her  father,  wh'  told  me  it 
v.-as  the  custom  of  his  country.  I  remembereil,  indeeil,  to  have 
seen  a  daughter  of  Bakar,  King  of  the  Douaichs,  who  appeared 
before  me  even  less  clad  without  feeling  the  least  disconcerted  ; 
and  another,  who  occupied  the  same  tent  with  me,  with  her 
family,  in  a  camp  at  Kountah,  and  whom  they  had  literally 
put  up  to  fatten.  Great  coUops  of  fat  hung  down  to  her  feet, 
and  she  was  consequently  considered  of  great  value. 

The  villages  of  Kita  are  surrounded  by  fields  of  cotton, 
pumpkins,  and  water-melons.  Other  products,  such  as  millet, 
earth-nuts,  and  rice,  are  found  more  to  the  north.  AVe  met, 
also,  with  the  tomato,  a  bitter  vegetable,  known  by  the  name 
of  Dhikhatoii,  and  the  Shea  Tcukm  of  Mun^o  Park,  the  Ce  of 
Caille.  We  saw  the  manufacture  of  the  black  soa|)  made  from 
ash  dust,  and  the  oil  of  the  earth-nuts.  One  evening,  I  was 
attracted  to  the  viMage  by  the  sounds  of  music  and  dancing. 
The  orchestra  consisted  of  two  trumpets,  iron  cymbals,  a  flute 
made  of  bamboo,  and  two  tom-toms,  the  drums  of  the  country. 
Though  this  combination  of  instruments  caused  great  discord, 
still  there  was  sufficient  measure  to  which  one  could  hop  and 
dance  as  well  as  to  the  best  orchestra  in  Europe. 

In  the  meantime  Boubakary  Gnian,  our  guide,  fell  sick  of 
pleurisy.  As  he  had  already  a  chronic  complaint,  I  was  afraid 
for  a  short  time  that  I  should  have  to  leave  liim  behind  me. 
But  an  iniiirovement  took  place,  and  he  found  himself  strong 
enough  to  follow  us  on  the  back  of  an  ass,  at  the  very  time 
that  Fahmahra  was  re.ady  to  start. 

The  population  of  Kita  is  made  up  of  Malinkc's ;  but  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  Foula-Dougou,  a  number  of  Pc  'his — not 
those  speaking  the  Malinke  language,  but  the  L^iaw:.  dou 
Peuhls — are  found  among  them.  All  the  Malinkes  I  have  seen 
in  this  country  seem  to  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  weaving, 
and  the  Diawandous  apjiarently  live  at  their  expense,  as,  in 
fact,  they  do  almost  everywiicrc. 

The  wells  at  Kita  are  about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  are 


surrounded  by  tobacco  plantations.  Around  one  of  them  we 
saw  with  great  satisfaction  some  banana-trees,  a  few  feet  high, 
which,  we  were  informed,  had  been  brought  thither  from  a 
great  distance.  Though  they  bore  no  fruit,  I  reconmiended  the 
natives  to  take  special  care  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
showed  them  how  to  plant  and  prune  them. 

When  I  saw  we  were  ready  to  start  I  took  stock  of  my 
provisions,  and  found  that  I  had  abundance  to  last  me  until  I 
reached  the  Niger,  from  which  I  could  not  be  at  the  very  out- 
side— as  the  crow  flies — more  than  eight  ilays  tlistant. 

I  had  been  advised  to  pass  by  Bangassi — it  being,  in  fact, 
the  only  resting-place  that  couKl  be  recommended.  Our  know- 
ledge of  this  place  is  due  to  Mungo  Park,  who  sjient  three  days 
here,  when  he  was  entertained  by  Serenummo,  King  of  Foula- 
Dougou.  This  state  was  at  that  time  a  dependency  of  the 
crown  of  Segou,  as  well  as  Beledougou.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  not  in  existence.  Bangassi  is  nothing  but  a  ruin ;  and,  as 
Foula-Dougou  is  only  inhabited  by  robbers,  we  did  not,  of 
course,  even  think  of  passing  through  it.  Besides  which,  at 
the  point  where  I  now  was,  this  route  would  have  taken  me 
away  from  the  Niger,  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  my  best 
course  was  to  go  down  to  Mourgoula,  a  fortified  place  of  El 
Hadj's,  in  the  IJirgo  country,  and  so  from  thence  make  my  way 
to  Koulikoro,  or  Nyamina.  I  was  intending  then — as  we  had 
agreed — to  follow  tl'.at  mute,  when  on  the  27  th  we  were 
informed  that  Beledougou  and  Manding  were  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  and  that  conseipicntly  there  was  no  longer  any 
road  for  us  in  that  direction ;  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  try 
to  find  one  at  Diangounte.  Before,  however,  leaving  this 
country  I  will  recajiitulate  my  observations  upon  it. 

Makandiambougou  is  situated  in  13°  2'  56'  north  latitude, 
and  11°  44'  34"  west  of  Paris.  It  is  an  important  place,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  position,  but  in  reference  to  its  future 
condition,  should  civilisation  ever  reach  that  corner  of  the 
globe.  It  stands  on  a  high  and  healthy  plateau,  which  is  rich 
in  vegetable  soil  and  timber.  Behind  it  is  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  form  a  natural  defence  to  it.  The  fiicility  with 
which  cultivation  can  be  carried  on  in  the  jilains  towards  the 
north,  the  grain  of  the  bamboo,  which  is  gathered  in  large 
quantities,  the  Shea  or  G'of  Mungo  Park  and  Caille  (the  Bassia 
Paikii  of  botanists),  and  the  forests  of  timber,  are  natural  pro- 
ducts which  cannot  fail  to  be  developeil  by  the  double  passage 
of  caravans,  which  trade  in  salt  and  oxen  from  Nioro  to  Bourc', 
and  which  of  necessity  are  obliged  to  pass  through  Kita,  as 
forming  a  junction  with  all  the  routes  from  Senegal  to  the 
Niger;  this  point  will,  thcrc.ore,  become  of  very  considerable 
importance  as  a  place  of  commerce. 

If  France,  realising  the  idea  of  General  Faidherbe,  should 
ever  advance  towards  the  Niger,  with  a  view  of  taking  up  a 
position  there,  Kita  would  be  one  of  the  best  halting -places 
that  could  be  recommended.  When  I  left  Kita  I  was  informed 
that  for  three  long  days'  journejs  I  should  have  to  cross  vast 
deserts,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  brigands.  In  fact,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  country  uninh.abited,  mountainous,  often  barren, 
but  occasionally  offering  to  our  view  valleys,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  we  saw  trees  of  various  1  i  '■:,  marshes,  and  rivulets, 
bordered  by  bamboos  of  very  lar,j  :  ii/e,  the  finest  I  had  yet 
seen  in  Senegambia.  Continuing  our  route,  sometimes  amid 
ruins  which  indicated  that  there  had  formerly  been  very  large 
villages,  such  as  Mamljiri,  we  at  length  arrived  at  the  ramp  of 
Seppo,  so  called  from  a  spring,  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  stony 
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plain,  lias  i)roduced  grass  and  calabash-trees.  On  our  right 
was  the  granitic  mountain  iJiouini,  which,  according  to  the 
doctor,  who  explored  it,  was  in  colour  of  a  violet  tint.  On  our 
left,  towards  the  north,  stood  the  mountain  from  which  the 
spring  flowed.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  schistose  rocks,  a 
specimen  of  which  I  took,  which  seemed  to  be  bituminous. 
The  water  was  bad,  and  so  dirty  that  we  were  obliged  to  filter 
it  through  linen  to  get  rid  of  the  black  sediment  in  it.  On  the 
following  day  we  reached  the  Lesser  Bakhoy,  which  runs  into 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  being  itself  a  tributary  of  the 
Senegal.  The  junction  of  the  two  Bakhoys  is  a  little  above 
Fangalla,  in  the  Malinkd  district  of  Feleba.  On  this  journey 
we  only  met  two  small  caravans,  one  of  which  carried  salt,  and 
was  going  to  Eourd  for  gold.  The  other  caravan  which  we 
crossed  on  our  road  was  driving  cattle,  which  were  to  be 
bartered  in  exchange  for  slaves.  They  all  seemed  delighted  to 
see  me.  One  of  the  Diulas,  in  his  desire  to  testify  his  joy, 
wished  to  embrace  me.  He  had,  no  doubt,  seen  white  men  do 
so,  as  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  blacks  themselves.  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  resisting  his  embraces. 

At  the  point  where  I  crossed  the  Bakhoy  it  receives  a 
tributary  from  the  east.  I  thought  that  in  this  circumstance  I 
saw  the  solution  of  a  geographical  problem,  and  that  I  had 
discovered  a  third  tributary  to  the  Senegal.  But  when  I 
tpiestioned  the  persons  who  accompanied  us,  they  told  me  that 
this  river  flowed  out  of  the  Niger,  which  was  evidently  a 
mistake.  On  incpiirmg  the  name  of  this  watercourse,  they  told 
me  it  was  the  Ba-Ould.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  name  I  found 
given  to  it  in  answer  to  all  my  inquiries.  But  whence  did  it 
take  its  rise  ?  After  a  careful  investigation,  I  heard  in  the 
evening,  at  Marena,  that  it  was  only  a  branch  of  the  Bakhoy, 
which  encompassed  with  unequal  arms  a  small  island  ;  and,  in 
foct,  as  the  current  there  is  rapid,  and  there  are  banks  of  sand 
and  rocks  raised  upon  it,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  watercourse.  If  it 
came  more  from  the  east  than  Bakhoy,  and  parallel  to  it,  then 
it  must  be  crossed  on  the  route  from  Bangassi  to  the  Niger. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  evi<lence  agrees  that  there  is  only  a 
niarsli  in  that  i)art  which  falls  into  the  Niger.  It  is  this  which, 
no  doubt,  gives  rise  to  the  supposition  that  these  two  streams 
are  in  reality  only  one. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  I  can  state  with  positive  certainty 
that  the  BaOule  is  only  a  branch  of  the  lesser  Bakhoy. 
^\'e  found  the  de|)th  of  this  river  about  two  feet,  and  the 
stream  rapid.  As  there  was  no  difficulty  in  crossing  it,  we 
encamped  on  the  other  side.  The  first  thing  we  thought  of 
was  to  take  a  bath,  of  which  we  all  stood  in  great  need,  more 
especially  as  it  was  a  long  time  since  we  had  met  with  any 
running  water,  and,  as  we  had  been  making  very  long  journeys 
through  great  heat  and  under  clouds  of  thick  dust. 

At  noon  I  observed  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  made  out 
the  latitude  of  the  passage  and  the  junction  of  the  Ba-Oule  to 
be  1,5"  40'  55'  north.  Having  ascertained  this,  nothing  pre- 
vented us  from  entering  Kaarta,  which  is  separated  from 
Foula-Dougou  by  the  Bakhoy. 

On  our  road  I  had  become  acquainted  with  a  band  of 
Diulas,  who  acted  as  guides  for  us.  It  will  be,  perhaps, 
desiral)le  to  say  something  about  them  here.  They  are 
Sarracolets,  or  Soninkds,  of  Kaarta.  One  of  them  had  left 
Gudmoukoura,  his  native  country,  about  five  years  ago.  He 
had  quitted  it  ]ioor,  but  was  now  returning  to  it  with  a 
moderate  fortune.     His  attire,  however,  was  very  simple — 1 


might  almost  say  wretched.  lie  w;is  taking  home  five  slaves 
and  a  wife  and  child.  He  had  gone  first  to  Boure  with  salt, 
which  he  had  exchanged  for  gold.  Thence,  passing  by  Tinibo,  he 
went  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  lie  spent  some  time  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  earth-nuts.  Having  made  himself  master  of  a  small 
fortune,  he  set  out  for  his  home,  having  first  jmrcliased  a 
female  slave — whom  he  had  married — who,  after  having  given 
birth  to  a  child,  was  then  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  free  woman. 
A  strong  slave  carried  the  child.  After  them  came  three  other 
young  girls,  who  went  limping  along  in  consequence  of  the 
lung  journey  they  had  recently  made  ;  being  fiirther  afllicted 
with  the  Guinea-worm,  and  being  obliged  to  support  themselves 
by  sticks,  owing  to  the  swollen  condition  of  their  leg.s.  Besides 
these  was  a  poor  little  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  and  of 
attenuated  limbs,  who  kept  running  between  the  horses'  legs, 
walking  with  the  others  five  or  six  leagues  a  day.  Our  doctor 
took  sjjecial  interest  in  this  child,  and  often  jnit  him  before  him 
on  his  horse.  As  to  the  poor  women,  of  whom  I  lia\e  already 
spoken,  the  burdens  of  our  asses  being  lessened  by  the  large 
consumiition  of  our  provisions,  which  supplied  the  wants  of 
almost  all  the  party,  I  placed  upon  the  animals  first  of  all  the 
weights  which  the  women  carried,  and  then  the  poor  women 
themsehes.  Though  used  to  scenes  of  suffering,  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  these  poor  unfortunates,  when  we  started  on  our 
journey,  with  their  limbs  stiffened  by  fatigue,  and  too  weak  to 
stand  uy>.  Often  when  their  master  anived  he  struck  them,  and 
then  I  sometimes  saw  tears  silently  coursing  down  their  cheeks. 
Often,  without  doubt,  they  were  thinking  of  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  their  mothers'  huts.  Slowly,  and  with  pain,  they 
continued  their  journey.  If,  in  addition  to  these  trials,  one 
considers  the  bad  food,  their  compulsory  abstinence,  and  the 
scarcity  of  water  during  our  three  days'  journey  between  Kita 
and  the  Bakhoy,  one  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  sufier- 
ings  of  these  herds  of  human  beings,  who  are  driven  from  one 
market  to  another  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa,  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  counfy  ;  and  besides  this  band 
we  had  tlie  horrid  spectacle  of  captives  chained  two  by  two 
together.  The  master  of  these  poor  wretches  was  a  Tou- 
couleur  from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  from  a  \illage  on  the 
marsh  of  Douai — as  great  a  boaster  as  ever  lived.  He  wore 
a  very  large  turban,  and  a  long  sabre  in  a  sheath  made  of 
copper.  He  had  been  commissioned  by  Abibou,  Chief  of 
Dinginray  (Fouta-Djallon)  to  carry  to  his  brother  Ahmadou 
two  boxes,  containing  burnous,  silk,  and  other  jjresents. 

These  people  were  Malinke's,  or  rather  Diallonkes.  I  was 
not  at  that  time  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  Diallonkd 
race ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  time  that  the  idea  suggested  itself 
to  me,  as  I  remembered,  among  other  things  that  struck  me, 
their  difficulty  in  speaking  the  Malinkti  dialect.  They  are 
evidently  negroes  of  the  same  type.  A  stick  of  small  dimen- 
sions, with  a  hole  at  each  end,  fastened  these  people  together. 
To  each  of  these  holes  was  attached  a  collar  of  ox-hide,  wliich 
was  fastened  round  the  neck  of  the  prisoners.  As  they  had  no 
knives,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  rid  thems';lves  of  this 
fettering  together,  which  caused  them  very  great  suffering. 
When,  for  example,  they  had  to  cross  any  dangerous  place,  or 
to  pass  over  a  stream,  or  a  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  a  ford  of  rocks, 
their  sufferings  were  excessive,  without  speaking  of  the  many 
things  in  evcry-day  life  which  would  make  it  insufferable  to  be 
fastened  to  another  person.  The  other  band  was  fastened 
together  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  so  cruelly.  Instead 
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of  a  stick,  il  was  a  llcxiblu  chain  of  copper  \vhi(  li  I'otiiui  tiicm. 
Al  loast,  these  were  lujt  coaipelleU  to  keep  very  ilose  toyillier, 
as  were  tlie  others,  for  fear  of  being  straiigieil. 

In  aililition  to  their  burdens  tliey  carrieil  two  or  three 
guns  each,  wiien  it  jileaseil  their  loril  and  master  to  entrust 
them  to  tiieir  care.  As  long  as  we  travelled  together,  they 
carried  in  addition,  and  in  turn,  a  canvas  pail  wiiich  1  lent 
them,  and  which  they  filled  with  water.  | 

Their  costume  beggareil  all  description.    When  we  started  ' 
they  wore  a  sort  of  blouse  antl  trousers;  but  the  wear  and  tear  ' 
caused  by  use,  and  the  thorns  on  our  route,  soon  quite  trans- 
fornieil  them.     The  stuff  had  never  been  remarkable  for  its 
finnness  ;  it  ought  to  have  been  white,  l.nit  wear  and  the  want 
of  washing  had  changed  it  into  a  da  '\  brown.     One  might  , 


visited  the  country — Mungo  I'.irk  in  fji)(>,  in  the  reign  of 
Daise  Coro  Massassi,  anil  Ralleiiel  in  1S45,  during  the  reign 
of  Candia.  One  has  but  to  read  the  accounts  ol  these  two 
travellers,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  Kaarta 
as  a  kingdom.  Though  a  formidable  enemy  to  its  black 
neighbours,  it  is  evident  that  this  country,  from  its  being  a 
const^mt  prey  to  internal  disorders,  and  being  iurther  con- 
tinually at  war  with  Scigou,  never  could  oppose  any  serious 
resistance  to  a  well-organised  army.  After  I  had  crossed  the 
Lesser  Uakhoy  at  13"  40'  55"  north  latitude,  1  entered  the 
province  of  liague,  jiassing  by  two  Kaartan  villages,  Marena 
and  Kouroundingkoto.  The  first  of  these  two,  which  I 
reached  after  a  walk  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  through  a  barren 
and  irregular  country,  and  by  a  very  tcrtuous  route,  is  small  and 
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truly  say  th.it  it  was  all  in  rags,  while  their  tattered  trousers 
were  only  kept  on  their  bodies  by  the  rord  which  went 
round  their  loins.  If  a  raj^-^atheror  were  to  t.ike  it  into  his 
head  to  fasten  tlie  raL;s  he  collects  to  a  rord,  and  then  tie  it 
like  a  belt  round  his  waist,  the  effect  would  be  precisely  the 
same. 

Our  arriv.il  at  Kaarta  was  a  great  boon  to  these  poor 
people.  To  some  of  them  as  putting  an  end  to  their  miser)', 
as  they  would  now  enter  upon  the  sedentary  life  of  .slaves,  that 
being  probably  their  past  condition  of  life.  To  others,  it  was 
an  alleviation  of  suffering,  as  they  would  henceforth  travel  from 
viU.age  to  vill.igc  like  ourselves,  and  would  at  least  be  certain 
of  getting  eno'.igh  to  cat  and  to  drink. 

Kaarta,  wliith  I  was  entering,  is  a  vast  country'  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  desert,  on  the  east  by  the  Bakhounou, 
on  the  wi";t  by  the  Diafounouand  the  Diombokho,  and  on  the 
south  and  south-east  by  the  liakhoy,  Foiila-nougou,  and  the 
Diangounte'  river.     Before  my  arrival,  only  two  Europeans  had 


dirty.  The  huts  are  joined  together  in  miserable  clusters.  AVc 
found  nothing  there  but  a  few  fowls  and  some  goats.  The 
marsh  which  wc  crossed  before  reaching  it,  by  its  yielding  a 
natural  irrigation,  secures  to  this  vill.ige  certain  .advant.ages  in 
the  way  of  cultivation.  The  plain  in  which  it  stands  is  two  or 
three  yards  above  the  level  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the 
marsh,  by  which  it  must  be  inundated  during  the  winter 
season.  At  the  time  I  passed  it  the  plain  was  covered  with 
rich  grass ;  but,  alas  I  for  us,  no  oxen  were  seen  in  the  midst  of 
this  grassy  carpet. 

We  were  very  well  received  by  the  inhabitants  ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  Fahmahra,  our  guide,  had  lost  his  authority,  and 
that  we  could  depend  upon  nothing  but  our  title  as  ambas- 
sador to  Kl  Hadj.  This  district  was  not,  besides,  under  the 
.sovereignty  of  Koundian,  but  rather  under  that  of  Far.a- 
bougou,  another  fortress  of  El  Hadj's.  They  made  us  huts  of 
coarse  straw,  and  the  chief  brought  tis  a  fowl  and  a  little  rice 
for  our  supper.      As  I  could  not  provide  anything  for   my 
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ciniiiiiiioni,  ns  soon  as  I  liad  made  up  my  journal  to  Fcbniary 
llu'  ist,  1864,  I  left  at  mid-day,  to  cncani])  at  Koiiroimding- 
koto.  Our  route  was  lioiuidcd  on  the  ri,:;lit  by  uiouutaius 
of  moderate  elevation.  We  tlien  irossed  a  ll.it  lounlry  inter- 
secteil  by  marsjiesj  here  the  land  seemed  to  be  covered  with 
])lantations  of  cotton.  We  had  now  left  th  ■  mountainous  district, 
and  had  entered  upon  the  plains  of  K  uirta.  Kouroundingkoto 
is  a  smxU  village  of 
straw  huts,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  a')  )Mt 
one  hundred  an  1  e  ghty 
feethii^h.  It  is  to'erably 
clean.  At  the  time  of 
our  arrival  it  presented 
a  very  animated  appear- 
ance, as  on  all  sides 
the  sounds  of  weaving 
"hurtled"  in  the  air. 
A  bright  sur.  enlivened 
the  s  :enc  and  made  the 
village  quite  gay.  A 
larg,-  number  of  women 
and  children  soon  gath- 
creil  round  us.  We 
went  to  the  end  of  the 
vill.age,  and  there  en- 
ramped  on  a  spot  where 
the  inhabit.ants  hold 
their  "  palavers  "  or  as- 
semblies. The  chief  was 
absent,  but  his  brother 
Sjma  came  to  pay  his 
res])ects  to  mc,  and 
presented  me  with  a 
kid,  apologising  .at  the 
same  time  for  making 
so  ])T:>r  .an  offering  to 
one  who  was  going  to 
visit  Kl  Iladj.  During 
the  evening  he  supplied 
all  our  wants  ami  gave 
.abundance  of  food  to 
our  be.asts,  which  stood 
in  great  need  of  nou- 
rishment. 

A  Marabout  of  the 
village  came  to  see  me, 
and  told  me  that  as  he 
was  j-ilaocd  in  the  vil- 
lage by  El  Hadj,  he 
ought  to  have  enter- 
tained me— that  is,  lodged  and  fed  me ;  but  that,  as  he  was 
poor,  he  could  only  give  me  a  kid.  As  the  kid  was  very  yoiuig 
we  took  it  with  us,  and  for  some  time  it  was  our  companion. 
We  named  it  after  the  vill.agc  where  it  was  born.  In  all  the 
places  where  we  halted,  it  used  to  annoy  the  woman  by  its 
impertinence  in  stealing  their  food  from  under  their  ve-y  noses ; 
when  caught  in  the  act,  it  often  got  a  beati.'.g,  but  it  then 
lost  its  good  temper  and  butted  its  adversaries,  to  the  great 
delight  of  my  servants,  who  had  become  very  fond  of  it.  The 
day  of  its  death  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  them,  as  they  h.ad 
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formed  superstitious  notions  in  connection  with  it,  and  afllrnud 
that  so  long  as  it  should  remain  with  us  we  should  never  sulVir 
from  hunger.  At  Kouroundingkoto  they  gave  me  also  a  co(  k, 
Mimerice.and  in  the  evening  a  little  poor  h.iy,  with  m  uic  milk,  and 
a  fowl.  My  com|i.inions  received  from  them  four  ciiabashesof 
the  food  of  the  country,  so  diat  at  length  we  were  abundantly  suji- 
plicd  with  food,  and  were  enabled  to  recniit  ourselves  after  the 

fatigue  of  the  iireciding 
(Lays.  Our  fatigue  had 
been  so  great  that  one 
of  our  horses — that  be- 
longing to  the  doctor 
—  could  not  follnw  us, 
therefore  I  kille<l  it  the 
evening  jjrevious  lo  our 
arrival  at  the  Uakhoy, 
and  from  that  lime  the 
doctor  rode  upon  an 
ass.  My  horse  being 
very  much  injured,  I 
mounted  the  last  of 
our  convoy,  one  for 
which  I  had  paid  thirty- 
six  francs.  It  was  a 
strong  little  beast,  but 
very  lean.  My  servants 
christened  it  Far.abanco, 
as  a  memento  of  one  of 
their  companions  who 
was  proverbial  for  his 
le.anncss.  Our  oxen 
could  not  v.alk  without 
difficulty,  and  this  occa- 
sioned ns  great  delay. 
It  was  evident  that  it 
was  high  tiine  to  take 
a  litde  rest,  and  there- 
fore I  resolved  to  make 
short  journeys.  The 
mountain  which  liangs 
over  the  village  of  Kou- 
roimdingkoto  shelters 
it  towards  the  cast.  Its 
summit,  from  the  side 
that  we  saw  it,  has  this 
remarkable  feature,  that 
it  is  crowned  by  five 
baobab-trees  at  almost 
equal  distances  from 
one  another.  The  one 
in  the  centre,  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  is  of  very  great  size.  Among  the  rocks  a  large 
number  of  trees  find  sufficient  nourishment  to  .sustain  them,  and 
two  of  them  were  very  large.  From  the  spot  on  which  we  were 
encamped,  there  was  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards  to 
the  central  baobab-free.  I  said  in  joke  to  Fahmahra,  that  if  he 
liked,  we  could  make  a  target  of  it.  For  some  days  past  he  h.ad 
asserted  that  the  blacks  are  better  shots  than  the  whites,  and,  in 
fact,  with  their  wretched  guns,  loaded  with  ill-forged  iron  bullets 
and  coarse  powder,  I  luad  seen  some  of  them  hit  an  object 
at  a  short  distance  with  remarkable  skill.     He  accepted  my 
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cliallcnge,  ami  I  proposed  tliat  wo  should  fire  at  the  liaobal), 
wliich,  with  its  (lark  (Hitliiie  lighteiUMl  by  the  first  rays  of 
tlio  rising,'  moon,  'lad  a  very  fantastic  appearance.  He 
ininiodiaicly  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  "  I'ire  first,  then." 
So  I  took  the  carbine  from  Maniboye,  and  after  satis- 
fying myself  that  it  only  contained  one  iharge,  I  raised  it 
to  my  slijiilder  and  fired.  They  not  only  heard  the  ball 
strike  th'.-  tree,  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  it  cut  one  of  its 
fruit  in  two,  and  rolled  it  down  upon  the  rocks.  I  believed 
at  tlic  tin  e  they  were  ready  to  cry  out  that  it  was  a  miracle. 


I'ahmahra  not  only  would  not  return,  but  would  not  attempt 
to  fire.  The  f;ime  of  this  little  imident  followed  mc  as  far  as 
Segou,  and  raised  mc  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  blacks 
when  they  were  informed  of  my  skill  As  I  was  desirous  of 
showing  my  thanks  to  the  people  of  Kouroundingkolo  for 
their  cordial  reception  of  us,  I  ])reseiUed  them  with  some 
charges  of  powder  and  some  clla  of  white  cotton.  In  this 
\ill;'ge  wc  saw  a  white  negro,  or  Albino.  It  wa .  a  (hild  of 
seven  or  eight  years  old,  well  formed,  with  hair  almost  white, 
but  its  eyes  were  not  red.     Its  body  was  of  a  dull  yellow  colour. 
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Nature,  whi(h  has  been  so  singularly  bountiful  to  Hungary 
in  most  resjiects,  has  been   niggardly  in  endowing  her  with  ; 
lakes.     .Slie  has  the  I''elkaer-See  in  the  Tatragebirge,  and  some 
smaller  lakes  at  a  heiglit  of  sometliing  like  6,ooo  feet  in  the  j 
Karpathians  ;  but  in  all  her  western  provinces  she  has  only 
been  gifted  with  two     'he  Neusiedler  and  the  lialaton — and 
one   of   these   has   been   already   withdrawn.      Although  still  j 
lingering   in  maps,  and  still  discoursed  of  in  guide-books,  it  is 
now  just  three  years  since  the  last  trace  of  the  Xeusiedler-.See 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and    the   spot  once 
famous  for  the  legends  of  its  water-maiden,  the  excellence  and  ! 
abundance  of  its  fish,  and  the  dank  luxuriance  of  its  rushy 
banks,  has  become  'he  richest  jiasture-ground  in  Hungary.  | 

It  was  a  sore  disa|)[iointment — com])ensated,  however,  by 
the  singularity  of  the  ad\enturc — when,  during  a  late  journey 
through  Hungary,  I  had  planned  a  ])edestrian  excursion  to 
make  out  the  much-vaunted  Neusiedler-See,  I  found  I  had 
been  walking  for  half  an  hour  over  its  former  bed.  It  is  curious 
now  to  stand  on  the  high  ground  behind  the  ])riniilive  village 
of  Roisdorf,  a  jjleasant  four-mile  walk  from  (luienburg,  and 
trace  its  outline,  clearly  marked  Iv  the  villages  dottetl  along 
its  quondam  banks.  The  same  fate  awaits  the  Balaton.  It 
may  have  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  himdred  years  before  it,  but  surely 
and  continuously  it  is  ])assing  away,  and  leaving  only  a  sandy 
waste  behind.  Meantime,  however,  it  has  intrinsic  claims  to 
be  ^isited  in  its  pure  air  and  rare  beauty,  as  well  as  in  the 
melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  its  fate.  The  best  point 
for  making  acquaintance  with  it  is  Fiired. 

Though  the  name  of  Fiired  has  probably  not  often  been 
pronounced  in  I'.ngland,  it  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
watering-places  in  Eurojie ;  though  its  soil  has,  perha]).s,  never 
been  trodden  by  more  than  a  dozen  P)nglishmen,  it  is  the 
favourite  rc(:miting-|>lacc  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Ilungar)', 
and,  in  some  measure,  of  Austria  also. 

Its  pituation  is  the  most  romantic  on  the  wildly-coasted 
lake,  with  the  broad,  flat  pisztas  spread  out  before  it,  and 
behind,  the  great  Uakonyer  forest,  with  its  mountains  and  ruined 
castles,  its  giant  trees,  its  herds  of  wild  boar,  and  its  very 
recent,  not  to  say  contemjjorary,  traditions  of  chivalrous  ban- 
ditti, forming  the  most  ijrimltive  sixty  sipiare  miles  yet  left  in 
this  part  of  the  world.     All  around  it  are  the  vine-clad  slopes 


which  pour  out  their  jjroduce   in   the  richest  igarian 

wines,  and  at  easy  distance  the  interesting  his.^  ^<\ns  of 
Wesprim,  Papa,  and  .Stuhlweissenburg.  Wesprim  (.about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  in  extent)  is  remarkable  for  containing  one  of  the 
few  remnants  of  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  over  the  country. 
Nothing  can  bs  more  striking  than  the  dilTerent  results  of 
Mahommedan  occupation  of  Si)ain  and  of  Hungary.  The  jieriod 
at  which  they  subjugated  the  former  country  was  that  of  their 
greatest  political  energy  and  artistic  development ;  conse- 
([uently,  when  the  Sjjaniards  regained  the  upper  hand,  they 
preserved  the  splendid  monuments  with  whi<  h  they  had  covered 
the  land,  as  a  trophy  of  the  prowess  of  the  enemy  they  had 
concpiered.  Their  rule  in  Hungary,  on  the  other  hanil,  w.is 
coeval  with  the  Jjcriod  of  their  decadence,  and  when  the 
Magyar  resumed  his  sway,  he  found  little  worthy  to  stay  his 
desire  to  obliterate  every  token  of  the  invader's  jiresence  ; 
hence,  with  very  few  exceptions,  not  a  stone  upon  a  stone  was 
left  standing  of  anything  they  had  erected.  Wesi)rini  ixisscsses 
one  of  these  exceptions  in  a  tasteful  minaret,  which  is  now 
made  u.se  of  to  serve  the  (lerman  custom  of  watching  against 
fire.  Another  architectural  curiosity  is  a  round  church,  a  legacy 
of  the  Templars.  The  situation  of  the  bisho|)'s  residence,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  former  castle  are  admirable.  For  .some  it  may 
also  not  be  without  interest  to  meet  on  this  remote  sjiot  with  a 
scattered  group  of  trim  English  model  cottages,  so  different 
from  the  rough  native  huts.  Nevertheless,  the  institutions  of 
one  country  seldom  fit  the  rer[uiremcnts  of  another  ;  the  model 
has  not  been  followed,  and  the  cc  inlry  people  find  that  their 
rich  festoons  o.  grape-clusters,  Indian  con;,  and  sunllowers* 
can  be  best  suspendedf  under  their  own  deeply-shading  corri- 
dors, while  the  lowly  rooms  behind  these  arc  sufficient  for  their 
simple  needs,  and  are  best  thus  protected  against  both  heat 
and  cold. 

.Stuhlweissenburg,  though  less  picturesquely  placed  than 
Wesprim,  is  richer  in  historical  associations,  and  has  its  place 

•  Every  peasant  grows  a  patcli  of  sunflowers,  to  provide  liis  family  with 
oil  for  luirning. 

t  Tlie  store  of  this  rich-coloured  produce  hangs  under  a  projecting 
roof,  supported  by  a  dwarf  wall  and  columns,  outside  every  cotl.ige,  seem- 
iiij;Iv  without  fear  of  lulforinfj,  and  relieves  characteristically  the  glatinjr 
ap  !  nionolonous  whitewash  of  the  tenements.  Grapes  will  keep  in  this 
*.vuy  till  Apjil. 
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in  the  proudest  episodes  of  Magyar  antecedents.  It  has  a 
busy  market  in  tlie  fruit  anil  wine  seahon,  and  the  cathedral 
retains  more  of  its  original  niediieval  features  than  almost  any 
other.  Papa  also  is  a  thriving  place,  full  of  the  strange  and 
peculiar  incidents  of  Hungarian  life.  'I'he  (ireck  Cathedral  is 
imposing,  if  only  for  the  si/e  of  the  blocks  of  .stone  of  which 
it  is  constructed. 

Hut  how  to  get  to  Fiireil  ?  It  is  easily  reached  now,  during 
the  season,  either  from  Vienna  or  I'estli,  by  stopjiing  at  .Sio-fok 
— which,  being  interpreted,  is,  f/ic-  port  of  the  river  Sio,  neither 
])()rt  nor  river  being  worthy  of  the  name  now — a  station  on  the 
Vienna,  I'ragcrhof,  and  Ofen  line,  and  thence  crossing  the  lake 
by  the  steamer,  which  is  available  everyday  in  the  season — i.e., 
from  June  to  October.  This  is  the  time  for  the  tourist.  Then 
he  will  find  the  Magyar  i/eii/t  iiioiu/e  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its 
holiday  existence,  and  a  thorough  enjoyment  it  is,  even  though 
the  routine  of  the  day  copies  to  a  certain  extent  that  of  the 
generality  of  such  places  everywhere.  The  "  Hath  "  establish- 
ment, covering,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  four  hundred  bedrooms, 
and  this  year  considerably  extended,  is  rejilcte  with  modern  com- 
forts. The  cooking  everywhere  throughout  Hungary,  even  in 
the  remotest  villages,  is  always  excellent,  and  at  moderate  cost  ; 
both  tlevelopments  of  the  art  are  cultivated  lovingly,  as  part  of 
the  law  of  hospitality  imposed  by  St.  Stephen,  and  to  which 
every  Hungarian  conforms  religiously.  And  nowhere  is  there 
better  provision  for  its  development  than  here.  The  Bakon- 
ycrwald  sup[)lies  endless  varieties  of  game  and  "swine's  flesh," 
the  lake  affords  the  luscious  and  delicate /tyrtj/ji/  the ///j";/i» 
provides  the  finest  beef,  and  the  slopes  are  covered  with  every 
sort  of  grape  and  other  fruit  in  abundance.  The  mineral  waters, 
which  form  the  ostensible  attraction,  have  a  delicious  sparkle, 
with  a  slightly  acidulated,  sjioilt  by  no  unjileasant,  flavour. 
Then  there  are  well-planted  walks  for  promenading  by  the 
water-side,  and  boats  for  pleasure  parties  on  the  lake.  There 
is  no  gambling,  but  balls  and  concerts  arc  frequent  and 
admirably  conducted  ;  while  for  lovers  of  the  i)icturcsque,  and 
of  the  dangerous,  there  are  also  the  excursions  I  have  named. 
And  besides  these,  the  shore  and  the  rocks  that  overhang  it 
afford  endless  clambering  walks  through  narrow  treacherous 
paths,  leading  to  caves,  concerning  which  there  are  many 
traditions  of  the  early  Christians  who  found  refuge  there  from 
persecution,  and  of  the  nuns  who,  from  the  convent  of  Wes- 
prim,  sought  out  a  life  of  greater  retirement  on  the  solitary 
coast. 

But  to  me  there  appeared  a  cliarm  above  all  these  in  the 
comparative  absence  of  the  artificial,  which  so  spoils  our 
modern  life  in  similar  resorts  in  more  sophisticated  regions. 
The  Hungarian  women  especially  strike  me  as  caring  less  for 
display  than  their  sisters  anywhere  else  where  I  have  been. 
The  men,  too,  have  more  of  chivalry  than  can  be  shown  in  our 
conventional  salons,  and  their  nauonal  dress,  the  use  of  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  much  on  the  wane,  is  far  more 
becoming  than  any  uniforms  of  the  Paris  fashion-books,  with- 
out being  sufficiently  divergent  from  them  to  seem  barbaric 
or  antiquated. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  building  going  on  all  around,  and 
the  courteous  and  intelligent  steward  of  the  Benedictine  monks, 
who  discovered  the  spring,  and  whose  dependency  it  is,  seems  to 
combine  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  Laying  out  the  place 
with  taste  with  those  for  making  an  efficient  master  of  the  cere- 
monies.    The  development  of  individual  enterprise  seems  also 


to  be  fostered  kindly,  an<l  llicre  are  villas  springing  iq)  around 
decorated  in  faultless  taste,  with  a  singular  adaptation  of 
modern  a|ipliances  to  acriM-eastem  uses.  It  is  exjiected  that 
the  Mmperor  and  Kmpress  (King  anil  (Juecn  I  ought  to  say, 
for  your  true  Hungarian  never  sullies  his  lips  by  the  use  of 
the  .'\uslrian  litle,  nor  is  it  considered  jiolite  to  mention  it  in 
conversation  with  him)  will,  in  their  newly-found  zeal  to  make 
themselves  at  home  in  Hungary,  visit  I-'ured  next  season,  and 
a  new  Kur-saal  is  being  built  in  their  honour.  A  jtleasant  spot 
it  is  to  wile  away  an  autunui,  and  strongly  I  felt  its  attractions 
grow  upon  me  as  I  lingered  there. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  lover  of  nature  it  is  even  a  more 
attractive  spot  out  of  the  season,  You  are  freer  then  to  enjoy 
its  .amenities,  and  more  undisturbed  in  your  apjircciation  of  the 
forms  and  coloining  around  you  in  earth,  and  lake,  and  sky. 

One  of  its  greatest  attractions,  too,  is  the  vintage,  and  the 
season  most  unaccountably  breaks  up  just  before  this  begins. 
For  the  Hungarians,  indeed — and  the  season  is  mainly 
arranged  for  national  enjoyment,  hot  prim.arily  for  that  of 
foreigners — the  scenes  of  the  vintage  can  be  entered  into  more 
tlioroughly,  near  round  the  homes  of  each.  It  is  a  lively, 
inspiriting  scene  everywhere,  but  nowhere  more  enjoyable  than 
here  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Balaton  lake.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  any  scene  more  charming  than  the  evenings 
and  nights  while  it  lasts  :  the  evenings,  while  the  peo|)le  yet 
linger  over  the  i)leasant  toil  free  and  joyous,  or  walk  home- 
ward laden  with  their  primitive  baskets  of  the  luscious 
spoil,  the  parting  sun  shedding  a  glad  paternal  smile  over  the 
merry  lands ;  and  the  nights,  when  the  air  is  too  exhilarating 
for  sleep,  and  the  jocund  pipes  meas\ire  the  rapid  footfall  of  the 
passionate  Csdrdds,*  and  the  fitful  flare  of  the  torch  and  the 
lantern  is  hardly  needed,  so  clear  is  the  sky  with  its  shining 
stars. 

To  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  but  still  on  the  north  bank, 
is  the  fixmous  conical  vine-hill  of  Badacsony,t  covered  to  the 
very  summit  with  its  much-esteemed  vintage,  which  generally 
is  somewhat  later  in  the  year  than  that  round  Fiired,  or  about 
the  13  th  of  October. 

Between  those  two  luxuriant  slopes  a  rocky  promontory 
stretches  out  more  than  two-thirds  the  way  across  the  lake ; 
its  rugged  height  crowned  appropriately  by  the  unadorned 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Tihany.J  with  its  two  pointed  turrets. 
This  promontory  affords  the  ordinary — before  Fiired  came  to 
be  so  frequented,  the  only — mode  of  crossing ;  the  irajct  is 
I)erformed  in  a  common,  flat-bottomed  ferry-boat  in  about 
twenty  minutes  from  S/olos  or  Szdntod,  the  next  stations  to 
Sio-fok  ;  and  singular  are  the  specimens  of  peasant,  gipsy,  and 
animal  life  that  may  be  m.ade  your  companions  on  that  same 
trajet. 

The  receding  margin  of  the  lake  has  left  a  vast  stretch  of 
waste,  no  man's  land  forming  convenient  camping-ground  for 
the  gipsies,  and  they  are  to  be  met  here  in  their  most  charac- 
teristic condition.  On  tl  e  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the 
Balaton-See  I  had  found  myself  deposited  in  the  midst  of  the 
barren  and  desolate  tract  where  Szolos  stands.  The  ungainly 
form  of  the  train  I  had  just  quitted,  speeding  like  a  thought  of 
modern  progress  across  the  sandy  steppe,  was  the  only  object 
on  the  boundless  expanse  which  told  that  I  was  not  transported 


*  Pronounced  Shardash 
+  Pronounced  Bodiihon. 
%  Pronounced  Vhaniu 
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to  some  vision  of  the  primeval  world.  There  lay  th>  lake, 
lashin;;  its  bosom  witli  its  solemn  little  grcv-^recn  wave,  each 
bjaring  a  self-important  cre.st  of  foam,  and  finally  ilashihj  them 
a^jainst  its  mimic  cra^s,  as  if  fretting  itself  in  vain  vexation 
because  its  ilays  are  numbered.  It  se  jmed  at  no  great  distance, 
and  tlie  promontory  of  Tihany  stood  out  so  bold  in  the  glow 
of  the  western  sun,  that  I  dj.'med  I  ;;hou!d  have  small  diffi- 
culty in  steering  by  it.  I  had  been  wading  over  the  sand  a 
v.ea'-y  time,  however,  the  wat.T  seeming  alwaj's  to  remain  at 
an  equal  distance,  however  much  I  advanced.  Sudilenly,  a 
ha!.'"-clothed  figure  start. d  from  the  reces;;es  cf  a  t.'nt,  which  1 
had  taken  for  some  sort  of  boat-house,  and  accosted  me  in 
broken  German  ;  he  could  c.irry  my  b.ig,  he  could  hail  the 
ferryman,  he  could  do  a  do.'.en  things  I  did  not  v.ant  ;  but  I 
let  him  have  his  way  in  favour  of  tlie  ethnological  stmly  he 
afforded.  The  smooth  brown  skin  of  his  long,  well-formed, 
unco\ered  limbs,  his  narrow  sloping  eyes,  and  crisp  dark  hair 
revealed  to  me  a  gipsy  of  a  more  purely  oriental  type  than 
any  I  had  met  with  before.  At  the  same  time  his  grotesque 
word-elippmg  enabled  me  to  ajipreciate  why  types  of  his  race 
form  the  staple  of  droll  charactcis  on  the  Hungarian  stage. 

Now  and  then  he  interrupted  our  conversation  to  raise  a 
shrill  cry  as  we  passed  along,  wiiich  seemed  to  serve  as  an 
announcement  to  others  of  his  tribe  that  some  one  was  coming 
to  freight  the  ferry,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  water's  edge 
a  goodly  conqjany  had  assembled  of  passengers  after  the  same 
model,  lithe  of  limb  and  .shrewd  of  eye,  yet  withal  betraying 
the  cowering  mien  of  the  outcast,  and,  though  wearing  scarcely 
any  clothing  to  sp-ak  of,  accomjian'ed  by  small  droves  of  such 
ver}'  respectable  ponies  as  might  have  been  expected  to  produce 
them  the  means  of  aflcding  (.  ".cr  comfort.  The  eccentric 
being  who  had  constituted  him^elf  my  particular  body-guard  was 
communicative  enough.  His  ])eopic,  he  informed  me,  are  the 
chief  horse-dealers  of  Hungary.  They  have  tne  nionopoly  of 
the  tinkering  and  other  minor  trades  which  do  not  interfere  with 
their  wandering  habits.  He  assented  sheepislily  when  1  ta.xed 
them  with  dabbling  also  in  quackery  and  superstitious  i)re- 
sciiptions  and  fortune-telling,  but  descanted  with  some  jiride 
Oil  their  singular  talent  in  rendering  the  music  of  tlie  country. 
The  Magyar  people  have  no  talent  that  way,  but  they  delight 
in  listening  to  it.  It  is  a  very  jiassion  with  them,  and  as  long 
as  he  plays  to  them  the  alien  musician  holds  them  in  his  thrall. 
They  pay  well  for  the  enjoyment,  he  acknowledged,  and  think 
no  festival,  public  or  social,  no  holiday-making,  scarcely  even 
the  daily  enjoyment  of  their  meal  or  Jiijie,  complete  without  the 
accompaniment  of  the  (sim  baloitm  *  and  the  s/uira  (violin). 
ftLmy  of  them  amass  considerable  sums,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  one  gipsy  gave  his  ilauglUer  30,000  llorins  for  her  mar- 
ria;;e  [wrtion.  He  spoke  gratefully  of  tliis  success,  and  seetned 
imbued  with  all  the  patriotic  affections  with  which  such  a  fine 

•An  inbtrumuiit  wliicli  in.iy  be  roujjlily  dua  ;ribcil  in  a  Iiorizonl.-il  liarp, 
played  liy  strikinu  it  with  a  juir  of  buffers,  laid  on  an  clastic  stem,  wliich 
can  be  a|>iilicd  with  inimcnbi;  raiiiclily.  The  cliaracler  of  the  m.loJies  is 
usually  toinimsed  of  a  lonj;  wailini;  ii.isiige  of  intense  pathos,  yielding' to 
OIK'  of  Iriumphant  /i/vn-,  which  in  turn  jjivcs  way  aijain  to  the  most  piainlivc 
sounds.  It  exercises  nearly  always  the  most  Ihrillinu  effect.  The  Icadinj; 
air  -if  I  may  use  the  word  for  want  of  a  beller--is  played  solemnly  by  two 
or  three  instruments  only  j  the  Isim  liahmm  and  the  rest  of  the  b.md,  which 
1  have  known  to  comprise  two  flutts,  two  violoncellos,  as  many  as  seven 
violins,  &c.,  accompanying;  it  with  an  endless  variety  of  t.xtravajjant 
arpeggio.  They  have  no  iiotes,  and  play  entirely  by  car.  .Sonic  bands 
will  cxtenqKirisc  concerted  pieces. 


country  must  impress  even  a  wandering  race.  But  he  set.ned 
likewise  to  take  pride  in  their  own  i)articular  institutions,  and 
narrated,  not  without  some  humorous  malice,  the  futile  elVorts 
of  Maria  Theresa  anil  Francis  H.  to  reclaim  them.  It  seems 
they  built  houses  for  them  and  apportioned  them  lands,  even 
forbade  their  living  in  tents,  and  jirovided  rich  bribes  to  induce 
them  to  let  their  children  be  brought  uj)  by  the  peasants  and 
townspeople.  It  was  all  vain;  they  clung  to  their  nomadic 
haiiits,  and  never  modifieil  them  an  iota.  Yet  it  does  happen, 
now  and  then,  that  a  w.mdering  musician,  who  has  been  long 
used  to  live  in  a  town  plying  his  art,  will  buy  a  house  and  a 
little  bit  of  land  on  which  to  end  his  days,  and  the  most 
vag.ibond  have  their  settled  spots  in  forest  or  moor,  to  which 
thev  always  return  from  gener.ition  to  generation.  'I'he  majority 
of  the  poorer  sort  live  in  the  wretchedest  huts.  'I  hey  do  not 
hold  to  a  particular  costume,  but  ilress  like  the  people  wherever 
they  arc — that  is,  those  who  can  afford  it  Great  numbers,  like 
my  fellow-travellers  of  the  moment,  do  with  no  more  clothing 
than  decency  requires. 

The  opposite  bank  of  the  Like  was  as  trackless  as  that 
first  traversed.  Night  was  falling  fast,  and  rendered  all  the 
more  gloomy  for  the  dazzling  gl^re  of  several  scattered  huts,  in 
which  a  fire  upon  the  hearthstone  seemed  to  serve  for  lighting 
and  warming  at  once.  I  was  glad  to  accept  the  gipsy's  media- 
tion in  finding  me  a  guide — a  rough  young  countryman,  with  a 
tliick  braided  jacket  on  his  shoulders,  but  no  better  protection 
to  his  legr-,  where  his  tall  boots  ended,  than  a  i)air  of  loose  white 
linen  drawers  ;  he  spoke  no  language  in  which  I  <'oiild  commu- 
nicate with  him,  and  his  shaggy,  unkemjit  hair  and  untlressed 
sheepskin  cap  gave  him  a  somewhat  ruffianly  asi)ect.  There 
«as  no  choice,  however,  and  all  went  well,  except  just  one 
moment,  when,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  solitary  road,  we  were 
suddenly  challenged  by  a  figure  still  rougher  than  my  guide's. 
I  own  I  thought  of  brigands,  but  he  turned  out  only  to  be  a 
hospitable  friend  offering  tlie  round  flask  of  wine  he  carried  in 
his  belt  as  a  refresher  to  the  wayfarers. 

With  no  further  adventure  we  reached  Tihanj ,  but  only  to 
find  I  was  still  many  miles  from  Fiired,  and  that  the  best  inn's 
best  room  was  a  bare  place  some  fifteen  feet  siju.are,  and  four- 
fifths  of  its  accommodation  alieady  bespoken,  no  one  in  the 
l)lace  speaking  German.  Necessity  made  me  bold,  so  once  more 
sallying  forth  in  the  dark,  T  made  my  way  to  the  Abbey,  where 
I  met  with  a  delightful  mixture  of  modern  refinement  and 
media:val  hospitality.  I  had  no  need  to  beg  to  be  received. 
Half  an  hour's  ple.asant  conver-"  .'.'on,  anil  the  mention  of  a 
respected  name  in  Fiired  on  the  address  of  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion I  carried,  procured  me  the  insistance  of  the  community 
that  I  should  take  up  my  (juarters  with  them  for  the  night,  ".iid 
I  little  thought  ever  to  have  felt  so  much  at  home  widiin  a 
monastic  enclosure.  There  ivas,  indeed,  one  moment,  when  I 
rose  next  morning  with  the  memory  of  the  brotherly  kindness 
of  those  under  whose  roof  I  was  sojourning  fresh  ujion  me,  and 
I  looked  out  from  my  cosy  cell  window,  so  very  liigli  above  the 
tossing  waters  of  the  lake  that  I  mistook  its  boats  for  wild- 
fowl, and  around  all  seemed  so  full  of  rest  and  peace — there 
was  really  one  moment  when  the  tranquil  air  seemed  to  say,  "It 

is  good  lobe  here,"  and  jierhaps .     My  reverie  was  intcr- 

riipled  by  the  entrance  of  lirother  Giles,  the  iiiodel  of  all  lay 
brothers,  with  my  bowl  of  cofi'ee  and  .t,'/// — llie  matter  and 
manner  of  breakfast  all  over  Hungary — and  dispelled  the  elTects 
of  the  lotus.     Some  time  after  came  the  prior  to  show  the 
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antiiiuitics  of  the  chaiicl,  which  was  built  by  Andor  I.,*  the 
(.Icar-rcsoiinding  echo,  and  other  natural  curiosities  of  the  rock 
on  wiiicli  it  stands.  Uy  the  lime  we  returned,  a  carriage  was 
in  tiiouL^htful  rea.liu.;ss  at  the  dour  to  take  nu  furtlier  on  my 
journey. 

This  was  not  tlie  least  characteristic  part  of  t!ie  affair.  The 
driver  and  his  four  horses  were  all  as  wild  as  all  the  otlier 
accessories  of  the  place.  The  former  was  dressed  exactly  like 
my  guide  of  the  preceding;  night  —  in  other  words,  like  all 
Hungarians  of  tlie  lower  class— only  the  materials  of  his  suit 
were  superi(jr.  He  carried  a  whi|)  with  a  long  lash,  the  only 
uses  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  make  a  very  loud  crack  and  to 
vie  with  the  waving  streamers  of  his  hat  in  looking  jaunty  and 
•   AiiUivw, 


flapping  in  the  faces  of  those  who  sit  behind  him  ;  for  his  team 
wanted  no  urgit^;  they  seemed  bent  on  showing  that  they 
were  true  children  (jf  the  fableil  Tatos  ;*  and  if  the  road  was 
seamed  with  ruts  or  broken  up  into  holes,  or  if  their  driver 
took  them  short  cuts  across  heaths  and  hillocks,  it  was  all  the 
same  to  them.  Away  tlicy  sped  at  a  confusing  rate,  which 
brought  back  childhood's  dreams  of  John  Gilpin  and  the  Wild 
Huntsman  so  intimately  mingled,  as  to  make  nie  turn  compara- 
tive mythologist  for  the  moment,  and  establish  an  identity  in 
the  traditions ;  and  all  along  the  way  was  the  beautiful  lake — not 
this  time  grey-green  and  angry,  but  blue  and  calm,  and  even 
smiling,  as  if  for  die  nonce  resigned  to  its  sad  fate. 

*  The   cntliaiiled   liurbe,   wliich   liokls    a  liigli  [ilicc  ill  llungariari 
kjjcii's. 
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UI.M — AUCSIIURO — MUNICH — K.VnSIION     AND     THE 
WALHAI.I.A — NUKK.MIIURC. 

A  SHORT  Stay  at  Stuttgard  is  enough  to  enable  the  tourist  to 
see  all  that  is  interesting,  and  our  way  next  lies  through  the 
fine  old  towns  of  Ulin  and  Augsburg  to  Munich.  The  raihv.iy 
passes  the  town  of  Cannstadt,  already  ilescribed,  and  proceeds 
up  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  through  fields  and  vineyards  to 
Esslingen,  an  important  manufacturing  town,  formerly  a  city  of 
the  empire,  and  hav'ng  not  only  a  very  fine  Ciothic  church  of 
the  fifteenth  century  liut  another  a  Romanesipie  cluin  h — two 
centuries  earlier.  Esslingen  is  well  worth  an  hour's  halt, 
if  only  to  glance  at  these  ( hurrhes,  and  enjoy  the  view  of 
the  valley  from  the  Castle  of  lierfried. 

Past   I'lochiiigen,  whep'  the  rail  quits  the  Neckar  valley 


for  that  of  its  tributary  the  Fils,  and  leaving  Goppingcn 
behind,  the  road  winds  below  the  lofty  summits  of  Hohen- 
staufen  and  the  Rechbe^g,  c  jii,!,.. 'j/i  '  in  German  historj', 
to  the  foot  of  the  Rauhe  Alp  at  Geisslingen.  This  town 
is  ex(iuisitely  situated  at  the  opening  of  the  deep  and  narrow 
gorge  of  the  upper  Fils,  clotheil  with  forest  vegetation  on 
one  side,  and  with  overhanging  cliffs  of  granite  on  the  other. 
The  railway  continues  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  valley,  gradually 
rising  to  the  terrace  of  the  Schwabisrhe  Alp  which  separates 
the  watershed  of  the  Neckar  and  its  tributaries  from  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Danube.  It  then  descends  to  Ulm, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 

Ulm  is  a  dull  town  with  little  to  detain  us.     The  tower 
of  its  Protestant  churcii  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable,  though 
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unfinished  work  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
if  completed  would  have  been  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe. 
Its  progress  was  stopped  by  a  subsidence  observed  in  the 
building.  It  is  now  317  feet  in  heiglit,  and  was  intended 
to  be  raised  more  than  half  as  nuicli  again.  The  view  from 
the  top  is  very  fine  and  extensive,  exhibiting  the  windings 
of  the  Danube  in  this  ])art  of  its  course.  The  interior 
of  the  cathedral  is  grand  and  massive,  and  contains  much 
painted  glass  of  considerable  merit.  It  is  400  feet  long. 
The  streets  are  picturesque,  the  houses  being  of  considerable 
antiiiuity  and  rich  in  gable-ends. 

Out  of  Ulm,  we  enter  Bavaria,  and,  nmning  along  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  through  a  country  not  remarkable 
for  interest,  we  reach  Augsburg  in  about  tha'e  hours,  the 
distance  being  rather  more  th.in  tifty  miles.  The  city  is  of  great 
anti<juity,  and  in  the  lifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  ranked 
among  the  first  in  Europe.  Its  fine  street  rising  with  a 
gentle  ascent — with  massive  lofty  houses,  having  carved, 
])ainti  d,  and  scrolled  fronts — presents,  jicrhaps,  the  highest 
ideal  in  existence  of  the  abodes  of  merchants,  bankers,  and 
other  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  middle  class  of  society.  In 
this  fine  street  are  three  handsome  ancient  bronze  fountains. 
One  of  the  houses  is  the  hotel  of  the  Three  Moors  (Drey 
Moliren),  which  has  existed  as  an  hotel  at  least  five  cen- 
turies, and  has  entertained  emperors  and  kings.  The 
churches  are  less  interesting  than  the  houses,  and  being 
Protestant  have  lost  much  of  their  decorations ;  but  the 
cathedral  is  massive  and  irregular,  and  contains  some  curious 
antic [uities.  The  Town  Hall  is  very  interesting  as  a  specimen 
of  Italian  architecture  of  the  bcgiiming  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  old  walls  of  Augsburg  and  the  ditches  still  remain, 
but  the  fortifications  are  pulled  down,  the  gl.icis  levelled,  and 
the  ditches  converted  into  public  gardens  and  walks.  The 
town  is  large  and  well  situated. 

Munich  is  about  forty  miles  from  Augsburg,  and  is 
reached  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  through 
an  uninteresting  country,  gradually  rising  and  fortuing  part  of 
the  great  plateau  which  cxtenils  to  the  south  of  the  Tyrolese 
Alps,  and  corresponds  on  a  small  scale  to  the  table-land  of 
Tartary  in  Central  Asi.a.  The  city  of  Munich  itself  is  about 
1,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  owing  to  this  great  eknation  is 
subject  to  a  very  extreme  climate.  The  plain  dn  wiiich  it  is 
built  is  neitlier  fertile  nor  iiicturescjue,  and  the  city  possesses 
no  history  of  the  smallest  interest.  The  old  town,  however, 
ofwhicli  fr.agments  still  reiuain,  was  built  after  the  fashion  of 
Augsburg  with  many  ])rojections,  numerous  windows,  and  high 
gable  roofs ;  very  (piaint,  very  irregular,  and  very  pleasing  to 
the  artistic  eye,  but  neither  convenient  for  habitation,  nor  in 
conformity  with  the  very  modern  and  classical  taste  of  the  late 
King  of  Bavaria,  who  undertook  to  regenerate  this  poor 
ancient  town  and  bring  it  into  rivalry  with  the  great  cities  of 
Central  and  Northern  Europe.  Its  jjopulation  has  doubled  ; 
and  the  number  of  fine,  modern  buildings  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  town.  It  is  now  only  in  the 
great  market-place  tluu  the  character  of  old  Munich  can  be 
studied. 

Almost  all  the  modern  part  of  Munich  has,  however,  been 
in  the  way  of  addition  rather  than  reconstruction,  and  has 
<  cinverted  llie  former  suliurlis  into  the  modern  city.  The  old 
town  was  on  the  Isar,  and  the  new  portion  en  the  grotmd 


towards  the  north — till  lately  a  swampy  waste.  There  was  a 
vast  old  pal.ace  very  ugly  and  irregular,  but  with  some  fine 
apartments  ;  there  were  a  number  of  c''  .irches  ;  and  there 
were  also  soivie  hospitals  and  schools.  Such  was  Munich  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  N'oble  streets  have  now  been 
constructed,  connecting  the  old  with  an  entirely  new  town. 
These  lead  to,  and  are  crossed  by,  other  streets  of  like  noble 
proportions,  and  all  are  crowded  with  public  buildings, 
galleries,  churches,  and  residences,  on  a  scale  of  singuKar 
magnificence. 

Munich  m.ay  be  visited  with  many  views  and  studied  from 
many  aspects ;  but,  whatever  be  the  object  of  the  visitor,  he 
can  hardly  fail  to  derive  gratification  in  some  way  from  the 
singular  variety  manifest  in  the  constructions,  although  all 
were  built  almost  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  eye  of  one 
man.  In  wandering  over  tlie  city,  you  are  led  from  one 
surprise  to  another,  and  each  step  affords  something  new. 
The  architecture,  including  all  classical  styles,  is  certainly  not 
prominently  conventional.  Byzantine,  Gothic,  and  Italian 
jostle  each  other,  and  ar-  blended  without  absolute  confusion 
in  the  same  building.  Painting  and  statuary  ..bound,  and  they 
are  seen  out-of-doors  as  well  as  in  the  galleries.  All  has 
sprung  up  suddenly  at  the  call  of  one  mind,  and  the  results 
are  brilliant  and  striking,  crowded  with  hum.an  interest  and 
intensely  alive.  Even  oriental  and  Egyptian  forms  arc  not 
neglected ;  everything  that  art  has  done  elsewhere  is  here 
reproduced,  but  not  without  having  undergone  a  certain 
process  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  It  is  true  th.at  all  is 
not  real,  and  that  much  of  what  is  very  beautiful  will  not  last ; 
much,  indeed,  of  very  recent  production  is  already  decaying, 
liut  certainly  no  town  has  risen  so  rapidly  into  full  growth 
with  so  little  that  is  monotonous.  No  two  streets  are  alike, 
and  in  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  Munich  offers  a  com- 
plete .and  favourable  contrast  to  Paris,  where  it  is  diflicult  to 
find  one's  way,  owing  to  the  interminable  repetition  of  the 
same  idea  and  the  uniformity  of  houses  and  even  of  public 
buildings. 

Two  of  the  principal  streets  of  modern  Munich  are  the 
I.udwig's-strasse  and  the  Maximilian's-strasse.  They  represent 
father  and  son — the  beginner  and  the  continuer  of  Munich's 
glory.  The  former  is  crowded  with  public  buildings  imitated 
and  adapted  from  all  styles,  but  it  has  few  houses,  little  life, 
and  leads  nowhere.  The  latter  is  pretty,  lively,  chietly 
consists  of  houses  and  shops,  is  arranged  in  the  style  of  the 
Boulevards  of  modern  Paris,  and  is  full  of  loungers.  I'he 
dill'erence  of  character  of  the  two  kings  may  easily  be  traced 
in  this  account  of  what  each  has  done. 

Much  of  the  prettiness  and  effect  of  Munich  is  deiived 
from  the  wide  spaces  left  and  the  vegetation  that  is  now 
beginning  to  fill  thein  with  tone  and  colour.  These  mix  well 
with  the  modern  ami  fresh  architecture,  and  the  result  is 
sometimes  very  striking.  But  this  is  rather  in  spite  of,  than 
belonging  to  the  original  design.  It  is  one  of  the  advantageous 
results  of  a  change  of  rule.  To  the  old  king,  I.udwig,  we  are 
ind>.bted  for  the  design  and  first  starling  of  the  town, 
while  the  new  king,  Maximilian,  li.is  rendered  it  lively  and 
habitable. 

The  public  buildings  of  Munii  h  very  well  deserve  careful 
attention,  and  many  of  them  rejiay  minute  study ;  but  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  most  inijiortant  is  all  that  the  mere  tourist  can 
afford.     He  will  sec  the  Glyptothek,  or  Sculpture  Gallery,  built 
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in  the  Greek  style,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful 
adaptations  of  that  style  to  a  northern  climate  that  has  been 
])roduccd.  Except  at  tlic  back,  wliere  there  are  windows 
wliich  destroy  the  effect,  there  arc'  few  faults  of  construction 
and  many  great  beauties.  The  contents  are  of  extreme 
interest,  and  include  the  celebrated  yEgina  Marbles,  and  the 
Barberini  Faun,  alone  sufficient  to  render  the  collection  worthy 
of  a  visit.  The  Pinacothek,  the  Picture  Gallery  of  Munich, 
has  much  merit,  but  not  the  capital  merit  of  being  well-adapted 
for  its  purpose.  Tiie  view  of  the  front  is  grand  and  harmo- 
nious, and  the  design  is  to  a  great  extent  original.  As  a 
picture  gallery,  however,  the  Pinacothek  is  much  too  lofty,  and 
the  hanging  of  the  pictures  rather  exaggerates  this  defect  than 
corrects  it.  The  collection  also,  though  not  without  many  fine 
pictures,  is  as  a  whole  poor,  and  it  is  both  badly  and  incor- 
rectly catalogued.  The  Palace,  though  richly  decorated,  is 
fatiguing  to  \i5it  and  hardly  worth  the  effort.  The  churches 
are  many  and  offer  various  points  of  interest.  The  gate  called 
the  Propyla:an  was  intended  to  be  a  masterpiece,  and  its 
object  was  to  celebrate  the  dynasty  of  Bavaria  in  the  classic 
land  of  Greece.  Unfortunately,  the  dynasty  terminated  before 
the  gate  was  completed.  Though  very  faulty  in  design,  and 
heavy  and  clumsy  in  effect,  it  will  be  studied  with  advantage 
for  the  variety  of  imitation  of  Greek  fonns  it  affo    ^^:. 

The  Ludwig's-strasse  abounds  witli  public  buildings  of  more 
or  less  pretence.  The  Royal  library  is  grand,  and  the  Hall 
of  Marshals  lofty.  Tlie  Ludwig's-kircli  h  unattractive,  but  in 
this  and  some  other  churches  and   pul  '  linjjrs  the  frescoes 

by  Corneluis  and  other  artists  are  very  i\  :  '  !c,      Cornrlius 

is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  Genu  in  art, 
and  is  heartily  appreciated  by  the  numerous  mcmbi :  ,  of  his 
family.  Nearly  a  thousand  artists,  of  various  styles  and  many 
degrees  of  merit,  honour  Munich  by  residing  there,  and  to  .dl 
of  these  Cornelius,  if  not  a  god,  is  at  least  the  high  priest  of 
tlie  divinity. 

Munich  is  not  onlj'  celebrated  for  its  art.  Its  inhabitants, 
beyond  the  select  thousand,  know  little  of  it,  and  care  less. 
They  may,  indeed,  see  it  at  e\cry  turn  ;  but  we  all  know  that 
those  who  do  not  look  see  very  little.  The  true  Ba\arian,  and 
especially  the  native  of  Munich,  thinks  of  and  lives  for  beer. 
Tiiis  is  the  subject  of  his  conversation  as  it  is  his  chief  enjoy- 
ment, and  Ludwig  would  liave  done  well  to  have  availed 
liimself  of  the  national  taste,  and  to  induce  a  love  of  art  worth 
more  tlian  tiic  name,  by  decorating  a  gigantic  beer-hall  and 
thus  ensuring  a  perpetual  contemplation  of  some  ^\ortliy 
objects. 

The  '  ...--houses  of  Munich,  such  as  they  are,  must  be 
regarded  as  truly  national  institutions,  and  they  are  places 
where  the  people  can  be  best  studied.  Indeed,  no  true  son  of 
the  soil  will  fail  to  sliow  himself  from  time  to  time  at  some  one 
of  the  gardens  and  cellars  where  the  national  beverage  is  to  be 
had.  Beer  is  not  provided  with  a  palace ;  but,  however  lowly 
it  is  lodgec',  we  have  preferred  to  give,  in  illustration  of  real 
Munich,  a  correct  idea  of  a  well-known  beer  cellar,  rather  than 
])iclure  one  of  the  churches  or  public  buildings.  Imitative 
Greek  and  Roman  buildings  are  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and 
modern  art,  like  ancient  art,  is  not  confined  to  one  or 
even  to  several  centres  ;  but  there  is  no  such  beer  as  that  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  worship  of  beer  is  nowhere  so  completely 
carried  out. 

To  arrive  at  the  Court  brcwhouse,  the  chief  resort  of  the 


beer-drinkers  of  Munich  and  the  producer  of  the  best  beer,  you 
must  find  your  way  through  narrow  streets  to  a  bare  open 
space,  with  low  doorways  and  a  mean  aspect.  The  small 
square  thus  situated  is  called  the  Platz.  Passing  under  one  c*" 
the  low  archways,  you  come  into  a  yard  fiill  of  people,  some 
standing,  some  sitting  on  casks.  The  yard  is  long  and  narrow. 
On  one  side  are  tables  standing  out  from  the  wall,  looking  like 
st.alls  in  a  stable,  separated  by  high  wooden  partitions  and 
sheltered  from  rain  by  a  narrow  roof  On  the  other  side  of 
the  yard  is  a  small  doorway  leading  to  the  kitchen  and  bar. 
At  the  bar  is  a  tap  with  nmning  water  to  clean  the  stone  mugs 
standing  ranged  on  each  side.  The  customer  takes  down  a 
mug,  washes  it  himself,  and  sees  it  filled  from  a  cask.  He 
then  endeavours  to  find  a  place  at  some  table.  Each  mug 
holds  a  quart,  and  when  emptied  is  quickly  refilled  by  an  old 
man  who  hovers  about  for  this  purjjose. 

A  strange  sight  is  this  Hof-brauhaus — the  royal  beerhouse 
of  Munich.  There  are  tales  of  one  or  other  of  its  frequenters 
absorbing  sometimes  thirty  quarts  in  a  day.  The  place  is 
crowded  with  men  of  all  classes.  Professors  and  men  of 
learning,  politicians  and  men  of  business,  noble  and  even  royal 
people,  mix  here  freely  with  beer-lovers  of  the  lowest  das'; 
The  taste  for  beer  is  a  true  leveller  in  Bavaria.  Nowhere  is 
the  beer  so  good,  nowhere  is  it  so  thoroughly  ajipreciated. 
This  same  beer-house  has  continued  to  supply  the  pleasant 
drink  for  centuries,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  Munich  remains  a  town. 

The  Court  brew-house  is  of  course  only  one  of  many  ;  nor 
are  all  in  the  '^ame  style.  There  are  also  varieties  of  beer, 
according  to  the  -  ison,  and  various  places  wheri  the  different 
kinds  are  supposed  to  be  procurable  in  perfection.  Thus  a 
particular  ind,  stronger  than  the  rest,  called  "Salvator,"  is 
brewed  only  about  Easter.  At  this  season  all  the  beer- 
drinking  world — in  other  words,  all  the  population  of  Munich 
— stroll  out  to  thi  uburb  of  Au  to  the  "  Salvator"  cellar,  where 
a  large  ^hcd  has  been  erected,  in  addition  to  the  tables  without 
numler  placed  under  the  trees,  in  anticipation  of  the  annual 
visit.  The  "  Salvator"  drinking,  fortunately,  does  not  last  long, 
for  it  ste.ds  the  wit  from  the  brains  very  raiiidly  and  effectuallj' ; 
but  the  beer  I'  irdens  are  never  left  empty. 

0:i  i!i  .lole,  Munich  is  a  pleasant  city,  both  to  visit  in  a 
trans..  ..inner  and  also  to  stay  in  for  a  time.     It  has  its 

faults.  ( Jwing  to  its  great  elevation  and  position  between  the 
high  Alps  and  the  great  European  plain,  its  climate  is  very 
trying  and  extreme.  But  it  has  many  advantages,  and  among 
them  is  the  great  one  that  it  is  not  dull. 

From  Munich  there  is  excellent  railway  accommodation, 
conveying  the  traveller  in  whatever  direction  he  wishes.  One 
of  tlie  most  convenient  ways  of  quitting  the  city  is  that  which 
leads  north-eastwards  tow.irds  the  Danube.  This  great  river 
is  reached  at  Ratisbon,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles, 
occupying  from  three  to  five  hours  by  train.  There  is  not 
much  to  detain  us  en  route,  and  the  scenery  is  not  remark- 
able. The  [(icturesque  town  of  I.andshut  on  the  Isar  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  worth  noticing ;  and  the  interval  between 
two  trains  is  sufficient  to  do  it  justice. 

Ratisbon,  like  Augsburg,  was  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  wealthy  and  flourishing  accordingly.  It 
is  now  rather  dull  and  gloomy  ;  for  its  streets  are  narrow,  and 
there  are  several  t.ill  towers  with  battlements,  that  remind  one 
of  the  time  when  life  and  property  were  not  quite  so  secure  as 
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tlioy  arc  now  in  ("antral  iMirope.  Tlio  imlilic  buildings  arc  not  Danube  valley,  about  six  miles  from  llie  town,  adjoining  a 
very  numerous,  but  the  cathedral  ■;  interesting,  as  having  been  ruined  tasde.  The  Walhalla  is  a  (Ireck  tcmiiie,  of  the  same 
in  course  of  construction  for  about  six  hundred  years,  and  size  and  proportions  as  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  and  is  de- 
being  now  on  the  point  of  completion.     The   old   town-hall  [  \otcd  to  the  glorification  of  German  heroes  of  all   ages  and 


CnURT  OF  A  HOUSE  IN  THF.RF.SE  STRF.F.T,  NURF.MBERG. 

Still  contains  its  torture-chamber,  exhibiting  some  ol  the  most  ]  of  all  kinds  of  celebrity.  It  is  highly  decorated  by  the  prin- 
horrible  combin  ilions  to  produ"c  unendurable  suffering  that  !  cipal  sculptors  of  modern  dermany,  an<l  is  one  of  the  great 
iuunan  ingenuii; ,  e.xerciseti  to  the  utwost  by  the  stimulus  of  a  1  works  originated  by  King  Ludwig.     I'erhaps  when  in  ruins  it 
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so-called  religion  .nnd  fanaticism,  could  suggest.     This  torture-  I  may  possess  greater  Interest  both  for  the  artist  and  the  lover  of 


rhamber  was,  however,  used  for  political  puriwscs,  and  was 
immediately  below  the  great  hall  where  the  Diets  of  the 
fSerman  empire  were  held. 

From   Ratisbon    all   worshippers  of  heroes   are  bo\md  to 
make  a  ])ilgrimage  to  the  Walhalla,  situated,  overlooking  the 


the  picturesque  than  now  belongs  to  it. 

Nuremberg  is  about  eighty -five  miles  from  Ratisbon.  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old  cities  of  Europe.  It  is 
rearhed  in  less  than  four  hours  by  fist  trains,  but  stojiping 
trains   t.ikc   five.      As  the   stoppages  by  the   fast  trains  are 
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numerous,  the  gain  is  not  at  all  worth  the  difference  in  price, 
which  is  iiicreascil  twenty  percent,  for  the  so-called  "Express." 
There  is  not  mucli  of  interest  on  the  road,  and  the  country 
is  flat. 

Nuremberg  is  perliaps  the  very  best  example  of  a  large 
mediiEval  city  that  still  remains  in  Eurojie.  Of  smaller  places 
there  are  instances  elsewhere,  as  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
towns  exist  tliat  h.ive  been  altogetlier  abandoned,  and  that 
retain  every  peculiarity  of  human  existence  stereotyped  without 
any  human  life  remaining  to  interfere  with  the  effect.  IJut  in 
Nuremberg  we  see  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  side 
of  railways,  and  manufactures,  and  modern  customs,  living  in 
the  houses  and  walking  along  the  streets  that  still  retain  the 
dust  of  the  fifieenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  very  m.iuu- 
fiictures  of  the  place  smell  of  antiquity.  The  little  (piaint  dolls, 
so  largely  exported,  are  no  more  like  living  children  than  the 
Nuremberg  toys  are  like  modern  manutiictures,  or  the  Nurem- 
berg streets  like  those  of  Paris  or  London.  The  streets  are  all 
spread  out  like  spiders'  legs  ;  tlie  houses  are  all  individuals, 
each  with  its  own  history ;  there  is  no  uniformity  and  no  corre- 
spondence, so  to  speak,  between  any  one  thing  in  the  whole 
place  and  any  other. 

Nuremberg  is,  as  everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  a 
fortified  town.  Not  like  Portsmouth  or  Luxembourg,  or  any 
other  fortified  place  in  Europe  that  could  resist  for  a  few  davs 
the  attack  of  a  modern  army  with  rilled  artillery  and  soldiers 
with  the  needle-gun  ;  but  made  to  lock  formidable  by  means  of 
certain  crumbling  walls  and  round  towers  that  wouM  fall  down 
and  leave  convenient  openings  for  the  enemy,  if  rudely  shaken 
l)y  an  old  Roman  battering-ram.  It  is  astonishing  that  these 
walls  can  resist  the  wind,  and  one  can  flmcy  them  falling  flat  if 
any  army  of  Jews  should  march  round  them  to  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet.  All  this,  howe\cr.  adds  greatly  to  the  effect. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  slight  rise  in  an  open  plain,  but  is  inter- 
sected by  the  rapid  little  river  Pegnitz,  which,  after  a  time,  falls 


into  the  Main,  and  ultimately  swells  the  volume  of  old 
Father  Rhine.  The  fortifications  cross  the  river.  The  walls 
are  now  converted  into  pleasant  shady  walks,  and  the  moat 
into  [uiblic  gardens,  and  thus  the  pcacefulness  of  old  Nurem- 
berg peeps  out  even  from  among  its  frowning  round  towers 
and  forbidding  gates. 

'i'he  Pegnitz  divides  Nuremberg  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  picturestpie  bridges.  The 
houses  are  built  close  to  the  water's  edge  in  some  parts,  and 
even  on  the  bridges  themselves,  crowding  up  the  little  stream, 
which  is  at  no  time  more  than  a  thread  of  water. 

The  streets  of  Nuremberg  are  not  very  narrow,  but  the 
houses  are  lofty  and  largo,  generally  provided  with  open 
courts,  round  wliich  a  picturesiiue  gallery  runs.  Richly-carved 
balustrades  adorn  the  gallery,  which  is  approached  by  an  out- 
side stair.  The  illustration  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  is  highly  characteristic.  The  houses  are  often 
very  beautifully  ornamented  towards  the  street  by  fine  oriel 
windows,  large  and  lofty  gable-fronts  and  a  large  number  of 
windows,  in  ranges  of  gradually  decreasing  width,  one  above 
another.  The  oriel  windows  often  have  little  ornamental 
turrets  rising  o\er  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  producing  a  degree  of 
quaint  prettincss  nowhere  rivalled.  Besides  the  general  distri- 
bution of  this  kind  of  ornamentation,  which  forms  the  charm 
of  Nuremberg  streets,  there  are  some  houses  of  especial 
beauty  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  Nassauer  Haus,  in 
the  Kijnig's-strasse,  and  one  near  the  Rath-haus  or  Town  Hall, 
arc  among  those  best  worth  examining,  and  if  possible  sketch- 
ing. Some  of  tlie  larger  houses  extend  back  from  one  street 
to  another,  witli  a  double  front  and  two  or  three  courtyards, 
resembling  some  of  our  smaller  collegiate  buildings  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  always  much  more  enriched.  JLany  of 
these  houses  are  still  inhabited  by  the  families  whose  ancestors 
built  them.  They  are  constructed  of  stone  and  were  intentled 
to  last. 
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Ash  Wednesday  \—Jour  da  Ccndres — Dtiy  of  FoUks  rather  let 
us  call  it.  P'or  can  anything  surpass  in  absurdity  the  farcical 
sport  \vhi<;h  a  whole  people  will  give  way  to  on  this  partii:ular 
day  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  ?  I 

Better  samples  of  this  kind  of  masquerade  might  perhaps 
be  found,  but,  widi  the  excep'ion  of  Rome,  there  are  few 
places,  I  believe,  where  both  Roivan  Catholic  and  Protestant 
communities  join  so  heartily  in  thio  peculiar  observance  of  the 
Roman  Church  as  at  Pan. 

Towards  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  crowds  of  people 
were  to  be  seen  hastening  from  all  parts — 1\  ficd,  en  voitiin;  ft  a 
chciwl — in  tlie  direction  of  the  pretty  little  village  of  Bisano.s, 
close  to  the  town  and  also  to  the  river,  in  whose  long  straggling 
street  the  follies  of  the  <lay  were  to  be  enacted.  We  had  hired 
for  the  occasion  a  large  open  carriage  and  ])air.     Our  party  ■ 

consisted  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  \  I ,  Miss  M ,  F .  and 

self — self  on  the  box.  We  were  provided  with  an  ample  stock  of  | 


haricot-beans,  mai/c,  oranges,  and  bouquets — for  such,  we  were 
given  to  understand,  would  be  the  recognised  ammunition  in  the 
coming  battle — a  battle  in  which  the  opposing  forces  were  the 
populace  on  one  side,  carriage-folk  and  cavaliers  on  the  other. 
We  were  so  early  on  the  ground  that  we  found  we  had  to  sust  lin 
the  brunt  of  the  engagement  almost  single-handed — to  such  an 
unpleasant  degree,  in  fact,  that  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  retire 
for  a  short  period.  About  three  o'clock  we  returned  to  the  attack, 
fortified  with  um!>rellas,  which  we  thought  would  be  a  famous 
protection  against  the  :;ly^f  cf  the  enemy.  By  this  time  the 
ranks  on  both  sides  were  considerably  reinforced,  and  the  sport 
began  in  earnest. 

Amongst  the  mob  several  masks  had  appeared,  and  by 
dieir  freaks  and  antics  were  creating  much  diversion.  Others, 
mounted  on  donkeys  and  prehistoric  hacks,  had  HiUcn  into  the 
ranks,  and  wore  filing  with  us  in  slow  procession  through  the 
village.      In  a  short  time  there  was  a  sufficient  number  of 
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veliicles  to  form  one  continuous  stream  of  alkr  et  nioitr— the 
ga|)s  caused  by  the  departure  of  those  who  were  tireil  of  thj 
fun  being  speedily  filled  uj)  by  the  arrival  of  others.  Towards 
four  o'clock  the  scene  began  to  grow  extremely  animated.  The 
firing  on  both  sides  was  sliarp  and  incessant.  Imbrellas  were 
soon  found  to  be  a  Iiindrance  rather  than  a  protection,  for  the 
moment  you  fancied  yourself  sheltered  from  attack  on  one 
side,  a  volley  immediately  assailed  you  on  the  other.  The  mob 
were  so  ubiipiitous  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  your  eyes  in 
all  directions  at  once,  and  both  hands  free  to  defend  ;  um- 
brellas, therefore,  were  (juickly  discarded.  Most  of  the  ladies 
wore  wire  masks  which  nothing  could  penetrate — a  few  mock- 
valiant  young  Britishers,  too,  I  grieve  to  record,  had  donned 
this  unmanly  fence.  Others,  ghost-fashion,  '-ere  dressed  in 
white  calico  from  head  to  foot — four  black  lioles  grimly  indi- 
cating the  position  of  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  Of  this  class 
of  costume  a  French  count  and  his  friend  were  the  best 
siiccimens.  They  figured  in  a  large  open  barouche,  with  four 
horses  and  postillions,  the  carriage  itself  being  lined  through- 
out with  white.  One  of  these  fihantoms  had  ])erched  himself 
on  the  box — the  other  occupied  the  back  seat  :  ca<  h  one  had 
beside  him  a  huge  chest  of  maize,  which,  by  means  of  a  long 
wooden  spoon,  he  dealt  out  right  and  left  with  little  either  of 
mercy  or  discriminiition.  Few  parties,  if  any,  were  less  pro- 
tected than  ourselves.  The  ladies  had  nothing  but  Uieir 
parasols.  The  canon,  poor  man,  had  only  his  own  venerable 
physiognoniy  ;  and,  although  amongst  the  ancient  Atlienians, 
doubtless,  this  would  have  inspired  no  other  sentiment  but  that 
of  respect  and  inviol.ibility,  I  reluctantly  avow  that,  on  the 
])resent  occasion,  among  several  groups  of  naughty  little  boys, 
those  calm,  imperturbable  features  seemed  only  additional 
incentives  to  attack— a  target,  in  fact,  of  the  most  attractive 
kind.  As  to  myself  I  had  no  better  shield  than  a  broad- 
brimmed  wide-awake,  but  I  had  both  hands  free,  and  a  good 
position  for  making  use  of  them.  It  had  been  my  duty,  first 
of  all,  to  defend  the  ladies,  and  to  retaliate  lustily  upon  any 
who  rendered  themselves  particularly  obno.\ious  to  them.  This 
I  did  widi  such  good  will  that  in  course  of  time  I  found  I  had 
made  myself  no  small  number  of  personal  enemies.  As  we 
were  continually  passing  and  repassing  the  same  groups  in  tlie 
long  promenade,  certain  fltccs  grew  familiar  to  me.      Tiius,  for 


examijlii,  when  I  found  my  cheek  smarting  under  a  volley  of 
mai,!e  that  seemed  to  come  with  the  force  of  grape-shot,  I 
had  but  to  turn  my  head  to  recognise  the  receding  form  of 
a  little  urchin  to  wliom  I  had  paid  a  similar  coinplimeiit  on 
a  previous  occasion — or,  when  the  orifice  of  my  ear  became 
suddenly  bejuiced,  bespattered,  and  betingled  to  a  most 
excruciating  degree  of  ]iain  by  a  half-sucked  orange  that  had 
been  well  rolletl  in  the  dust,  I  had  but  to  cast  my  eyes  in 
the  jwoper  direction,  and  sure  enough  they  would  alight  on 
the,  vindictive  face  of  some  low  rascal  with  whom,  not  long 
before,  I  had  left  a  stinging  memento  of  go/ivihru: 

Nor  did  this  exciiange  of  very  rough  civilities  take  place 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  only.  The  carriage- 
folk  themselves,  after  a  milder  and  more  amicable  foshion, 
joined  in  the  nuitual  interchange ;  and,  as  the  road  was 
not  broad,  anil  the  interval  between  the  two  rows  quite 
insignificant,  bouquets  and  bon-bons  were  thrown  from  one 
to  the  other  with  tlie  greatest  facility.  In  this  way  many  a 
pair  of  bright  eyes  were  brought  into  collision  witli  another 
pair  of  bold  eyes  that  they  had  met  on  the  pre\  ious  evening 
at  the  fn'fd's  ball. 

By  five  o'clock  most  of  the  comi)any  had  vanished,  and,  as 
'  we  were  the  first  to  appear,  so  were  we  almost  the  last  to  retire. 
i  In  effecting  our  escape  through  the  crowd  we  contrived,  some- 
I  how  or  other,  to  get  separated  from  the  few  carriages  that  yet 
lingered,  and  this  brought  down  on  our  precious  cargo  such  a 
;  furious  shower  of  every  lawful  kind  of  ammunition — no  less 
from  the  windows  of  the  cottages  that  flanked  the  road  than 
from  the  litde  army  of  dusty  mortals  that  filled  it— that  we 
[  were  compelled  hastily  to  put  up  the  hood  of  the  carriage. 
:  The  coachman  and  I  were  now  the  only  two  assailable  objects 
j  — an  unenviable  distinction.      Arrived  in  the  streets  of   Pau 
matters  did  not  improve,  but  rather  grew  worse  ;  for  here  were 
houses  instead  of  cottages,  and  windows,  balconies,  and  pave- 
ment were  all  thronged  with  an  enemy  determined  to  keci)  up 
I  the  spirit  of  the  war  to  the  end,  and  to  expend  recklessly  the 
\  ammunition  that  remained  to  them  on  what  they  must  have 
considered  almost  their  last  chance.      Thus,  smarting  under 
our  wounds,    hot,  dusty,   and    fatigued,    at  half-past   five  we 

regained  the  H domicile,  happily  situated  in  a  peaceful 

and  retired  (juarter  of  the  town. 
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From  Fatigorsk  it  is  necessary  to  drive  back  two  stages  to 
Georgievsk  before  we  again  find  ourselves  on  the  h'gh  road 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tiflis.  If  huky  in  obtaining  horses  at 
the  jiost  stations,  the  traveller  may  accomplish  the  distance  of 
150  versts  (100  miles),  which  separates  him  from  Vladikafkaz, 
in  one  long  day.  The  road,  through  gradually  drawing  nearer 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  keeps  quite  clear  of  them,  and  runs 
for  the  most  part  over  level  country,  thus  resembling  in  its 
relation  to  the  neighbouring  range,  though  in  no  other  respect, 
one  of  the  great  highways  of  the  Lombard  ])lain.  The  interest  of 
the  drive  depends  chielly  on  the  state  of  the  ai.  losphere;  if  the 


mountains  are  clear,  the  eye  will  have  a  continual  feast  in  observ- 
ing the  gradual  changes  and  de\'elopment  of  the  snowy  rampart 
which  fills  the  whole  southern  horizon  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  weather  be  dull  or  rainy,  nodiing  more  dismal  and  depress- 
ing can  be  im.agined  than  the  soddened  plains  over  which  the 
way  lies.  The  post-stations  along  the  road  are  mostly  situated 
in  \illages  .vhich,  both  by  their  names  and  character,  reveal  their 
Russian  onr'  1,  and  show  that  we  are  journeving  on  the  line  of 
tlie  once  carefi'Ily-guarded  military  march.  Running  along  the 
Hanks  of  the  mountains,  this  jiortion  of  the  road  was  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  sudden  onslaughts  of  the  mountaineers,  and  a 
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few  yc.irs  ago  no  traveller  would  liavc  thouglit  of  traversing  it 
without  an  escort.  At  the  present  time  the  danger  is  past,  and 
the  slovenly  and  miserable  appearance  of  the  military  villages 
s.'ems  to  show  that  the  inhabitants,  their  occupation  gone, 
are  either  migrating  elsewliere  or  have  been  reduced  to  the 
straits  of  poverty.  'J'hese  cantonments  are  commonly  arranged 
in  the  following  manner :  one-storied  cottages,  built  of  wicker- 
work,  jilastcred  o\er  with  claj',  are  dropped  in  jiarallel  rows  into 
the  middle  of  a  sea  of  mud,  so  as  to  leave  between  them  three 
streets,  or  rather  canals  of  filth,  over  which  tribes  of  hungry 
pigs  roam  at  their  leisure  in  search  of  the  offal  which  they  have 
seldom  very  far  to  seek.  A  few  trees  interspersed  among  the 
cottages  relieve  the  otherwise 
monotonous  bareness  of  the 
plain.  Near  the  gates  may 
sometimes  be  found  an  en- 
campment of  gipsies,  such  as 
that  from  which  our  artist  has 
drawn  his  illustrations.  These 
|jicturesi|ue  wanderers  seem 
to  bear  much  the  same  ch.i- 
racter,  and  to  i>ursue,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
forms  of  industry  in  the  Cau- 
casian provinces  as  in  Western 
Europe.  The  men  are  black- 
smiths or  carjienters  ;  the 
wonieu  are  tellers  of  fortunes, 
and  i)rofessors  of  the  lighter 
branches  of  necromancy  and 
the  black  arts  ;  to  both  sexes, 
however,  mendicity  and  pilfer- 
ing supply  the  chief  means  of 
sustenance.  Their  stay,  con- 
sequently, in  any  one  s])ot  is 
seldom  of  long  duration,  as 
the  frequent  disappearance  of 
property  soon  leads  the  regu- 
lar inhabitants  to  dismiss,  in 
a  somewhat  unceremonious 
manner,  their  doubtful  visitors. 
There  is  nothing  in  their  tents 
or  their  costume  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  merit  descrip- 
tion ;  sojourners  in  all  lands, 

they  belong  to  none ;  everywhere  ret.aining  their  national 
sobriquets  of  thief  and  vagabond.  Their  superstition,  though 
it  often  interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  artist's  sketches, 
did  not  seem  to  be  proof  .against  a  suflicient  c.onsider.ation  ; 
and  he  found  a  source  of  constant  amusement  in  the  shrewd 
bargains  driven  by  their  more  accomplished  practitioners,  in 
which  the  time  expended  in  sitting  for  a  jiortrait,  and  conse- 
quently subtracted  from  their  jjrofessional  labours,  was  certainly 
not  valued  below  its  intrinsic  worth. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  day's  drive  we  shall  constantly 
have  the  noble  peak  of  Dychtau,  the  northernmost  summit  of 
the  central  group  nf  the  Caucasus,  before  our  eyes  ;  and  even 
from  Vladikafkaz  its  soaring  ridges  and  sharp  spear-like  head 
will  claim  our  recognition  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
formidable  of  Caucasian  mountains.  After  passing  through  a 
gap  in  a  low  chain  of  hills,  and  reaching  Ardonsk,  a  somewhat 


larger  and  less  miserable  place  than  most  of  those  we  have 

passed,  Kazbek  and  his  satellites  become  conspicuous,      'i'he 

famous  mountain,  as  seen  both  from  the  north  or  south,  has 

two   sunnnits,  the    eastern  of  which  is  over    16,500  feet  in 

height.      A   few   miles   further   west   rises    Cumaran    Khokh, 

1  15,672  feet,  a  peak  ecjual  in  height,  therefore,  to  Mont  lilanc. 

In  our  memories,  Ardonsk  is  fixed  as  the  spot  where,  after 

two  months'  wandering  in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains, 

I  we  finally  emerged  into  comparative  civilisation ;  and  we  must 

j  not  pass  it  without  bearing  witness  to  the  glories  of  the  scenery 

!  on  the  threshold  of  which  it  stands.     A  short  but  somewhat 

j  tedious  day's  ride  across  a  featureless  plain  leads  to  a  village 

called  Tuganova.  From  this 
spot  the  iiath  to  the  valley  of 
the  Umch  lies  through  a 
succession  of  scenery  of  the 
most  surpassing  beauty ;  fol- 
lowing the  ridges  of  a  chain 
of  hills,  whidi  here  branch 
out  from  the  main  mountain- 
mass,  it  loses  itself  for  hours 
in  dense  beech-woods,  bright 
with  a  thick  lUlder^vood  of 
rhododendron  and  azalea, 
then  emerges  agpin  on  grass- 
crowned  broMS,  vhere  parties 
of  peasants  are  gathering  in 
the  fragrant  croj).  .Striking 
again  deeper  than  before  into 
the  primeval  forest,  it  leads 
the  traveller  to  a  sudden 
corner,  whence  a  view  bursts 
iil)on  him  which  will  long 
hold  him  in  adniinlion.  He 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
deej)  fissure,  through  whiih 
the  Unich  forces  its  way  to 
the  plain  ;  on  the  opposite 
bank  rise  sheer  limestone 
cliffs,  3,000  feet  in  height, 
and  it  seems  as  though  he 
could  throw  a  stone  into  the 
river  roaring  at  an  equal  depth 
below  him.  To  the  north 
stretch  low  hills  covered  with 
dense  forests,  In  the  clearings  of  which  rise  long  wreaths  of 
smoke,  the  only  traces  of  human  habitation  ;  to  the  south 
the  snowy  summits  of  the  Adai  Khokh  group,  seen  through  the 
defile,  seem  to  beckon  onwards  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  a  scene  of  which  it  is  easier  to  analyse  the  constituents, 
than  to  render  the  impression  it  leaves,  and  one  which  only 
the  bmsh  of  a  Turner  or  the  pen  of  a  Shelley  could  properly 
reproduce. 

For  about  two  hours  the  defile  remains  at  its  grandest ;  the 
p.ath,  lately  improved,  is  as  good  as  most  Alpine  mule-passes, 
although  freijuent  stone  obelisks — monuments  to  those  who 
have  perished — bear  witness  to  its  dangers  in  the  old  days, 
when  robbers,  springing  from  their  ambush,  would  hurl  horse 
and  rider  into  the  abyss.  From  the  village  of  Zenega,  built 
on  a  shelf  where  the  gorge  widens,  it  is  a  long  day's  ride  to  the 
sources  of  the  Uruch.     The  first  part  of  the  journey  is  through 
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a  ilccp  ami  narrow  glen  ;  higher  up,  the  valley  expands  into 
a  wiile,  smiling  basin,  clotted  willi  hcnihes  and  overlooked  by 
the  peaks  and  glaciers  of  the  main  cham,  to  which  the  L'nali, 
fur  tlie  fnst  filteen  miles  of  its  coviise,  runs  parallel.  Styr 
Digor,  the  largest  village,  gives  its  name  to  an  Osseto  clan, 
the  "  Digors,"  who  are  more  hospitable  and  friendly  than  most 
of  their  race.  Altogether,  we  know  of  no  portion  of  the  chain: 
where  some  lime  is  likely  to  be  better  or  more  pleasantly  spent 
than  in  this  valley.  The  means  of  exit  are  varied — a  horse- 
liath  lea<ls  lo  the  sources  of  the  'I'therek  and  Dalkar,  and  it  is 
possible  to  re.ich  the  upper  basin  of  the  Kion  by  either  of  the 
two  snowy  but  well-known  cols  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  the  chain  cross  and  re-cross  its  formidable  barrier. 

To  tliose  who  are  Incky  in  a  fme  day  and  a  comfortable 
carriage,  the  drive  from  Ardonsk  to  Vkulikafkaz  may  be  most 
enjoyable ;  to  us  it  is  associated  with  nothing  but  miseries. 
To  begin  with,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  we  had 
only  reache<l  .Ardonsk  from  the  mountains  with  much  difficulty, 
by  fording  on  horseback  two  streams,  which  were  likely  in  a 
few  hours  more  to  become  impassable.  No  ti!ni>i/asse  was  to 
be  procured  at  the  next  post  station,  and  the  officer  in  com- 
mand refused  to  lend  us  his,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  set 
out  in  rickety  and  shelterless  k/.^as.  At  the  commencement 
we  were  stuck  fist  in  a  water-channel  ;  released  from  this 
dilemma,  and  after  much  monotonous  wading  ih.rough  swa.np 
and  mire,  only  relieved  by  the  passage  of  the  mountain  torrents 
o\er  long  wooden  bridges,  which  threatened  at  ever)'  instant 
to  give  way  and  be  carried  off  by  the  swollen  waters,  we 
gained  the  b..iii'-way  station.  Evening  was  coming  on,  and  there 
still  were  eighteen  versts  before  us;  but  they  were  the  last, 
and  we  felt  almost  cheerful.  When  the  new  carts  came  out 
of  the  court-yard,  vain  remonstrances  were  made  against  such 
indescribably  cra/y  conveyances.  "Those  or  nothing,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  stolid  official.  Five  ver.sts  had  bei.n  traversed 
in  safety  when,  with  a  shock,  off  flew  one  of  our  hind  wheels, 
and  we  subsided  into  the  mud.  At  the  same  moment,  a 
return  tde^a  passed  on  its  way  to  Vkidikafkaz,  but  the  rules 
of  the  post  rendered  its  driver  deaf  even  to  a  bribe.  So 
FranCjOis  Uevouassoiid,  the  big  Chamouni  guide,  was  left  alone 
in  the  stepjie,  with  a  revolver  and  a  flask  of  vodka,  to  guard 
the  bagg.age,  whilst  the  driver  rode  back  on  one  of  his  hoises 
to  fetch  a  fresh  vehicle.  The  rest  of  the  party  crowded  into 
the  still  unbroken  cart,  and  tr.xvelling  at  a  foot's  ]>are,  with 
aliundant  leisure  to  count  the  line  of  verst  jiosts  and  tipsy 
Russian  soldiers,  which  alone  marked  the  direction  of  the  road, 
entered,  long  after  dark,  the  straggling  suburbs  of  Vladikafkaz. 
Vereschaguine,  the  Russian  artist,  encountered,  on  the  same 
ground,  a  different  and  more  serious  sort  of  |>eril.  Three  horses, 
which  had  never  before  drawn  a  carriage,  were  h.irnessed  to  his 
telega  ;  scarcely  started  from  the  station,  the  animals  ran  aw.ay, 
and  pursued  their  wild  career  across  the  steppe,  threatening 
their  slight  Inirden  with  instant  destruction.  At  last,  seeing 
they  were  approaching  some  deep  gulleys  which  it  was  im- 
possible coulil  be  crossed  in  safety,  the  travellers  leapt  out 
and  saved  themselves  from  death,  though  at  the  expense  of 
many  wounds  and  contusions. 

Such    unpleasant   incidents   of   jiosting,    however,    though  ■ 
not  altogether  exce]itional,  do  not  happen  every  day,  even  in  j 
the   Caucausiis  ;   and   we  will    trust  our   travellers   have  met  1 
widi  none  of  them,  and  are  arrived  little  the  wor.se  at  their 
journey's  end.  ] 


Vladikafkaz,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  one 
carriage-pass  across  the  Caucasian  chain,  must  always  be  an 
important  military  jiosition  and  dep''it  for  the  power  which 
aspires  lo  hold  in  subjection  the  neighboiiring  nioiintains.  It 
is  not,  however,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  a  fortress  ; 
and  though  in  too  ojien  a  position  to  be  endangered  by  the 
attack  of  foes  accustomed  only  to  the  stratagems  and  sudden 
onslaughts  of  guerilla  warfare,  it  is  sullic  ieiitly  commanded  by 
the  neighbouring  heights  to  be  incap.ible  of  standing  a  regular 
siege.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  Russian, 
where  alone  he  could  feel  secure  from  being  carried  off  into 
captivity  by  the  savage  '1  schetschensians  or  Ingusthes.  So 
narrowly  did  these  tribes  encompass  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vladikafkaz,  that  no  jiarty  of  wood-cutters  could  in  safety 
enter  the  forest  close  at  hand  without  the  protection  of  an 
escort.  This  uncomfortable  slate  of  things  has  lieen  brought 
entirely  to  an  end  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  eastern 
tribes,  and  we  need  have  no  fear  of  being  carried  off  to  pay 
an  involuntary  visit  to  the  rugged  homes  of  the  turbaned 
mountaineers  of  Daghestan.  The  best  proof,  perha|is,  of  their 
submission  is  to  be  found  in  the  numbers  who  throng  the 
streets  of  their  hereditary  foes. 

The  town  itself  is  like  most  of  those  laid  out  by  Russian 
hands,  and  demands  no  special  descriiition.  'I'he  buildings  of 
the  ])ost  establishment  include  a  spacious  hotel,  where  the 
traveller  willing  to  jiay  for  Uicm  can  be  accommodated  in  large 
and  fairly  comfortable  rooms.  The  conception  of  pleasure- 
travellers,  so  familiar  to  the  Swiss  landlord,  has,  however, 
scarcely  entered  into  the  head  of  his  Caucasian  brother.  'I'o 
our  great  amusement  we  were  besought,  on  leaving,  to  iiresent 
our  host  with  some  small  Knglish  coin,  which  he  might  keep 
as  a  remembrance  of  the  FLnglishmen  who  had  come  all  the 
way  to  the  Caucasus  on  no  business  but  sinii)ly  to  see  moun- 
tains. His  asiiirations  were  rewarded  with  a  stray  bixpcncc, 
which  was  received  with  great  gratitude,  ^'lacllhafkaz  is, 
perhaps,  the  jilace  north  of  the  chain  where  the  most  varied 
specimens  of  the  Caucasian  races  may  be  studied,  as  from  its 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus,  the  tribes  of  Daghestan 
and  Circassia  are  reiiresented  in  its  streets.  It  re(|uircs 
some  experience  to  distinguish  them  without  the  aid  of  a 
Russian  officer;  but  we  may  make  the  general  remarks  tha"- 
the  turban  is  only  worn  by  the  Daghestan  tribes,  and  that  the 
Circassians  are,  as  a  rule,  handsomer  and  more  stalwart  men 
than  their  eastern  neighbours.  'I'he  jieople,  however,  of  whom 
we  shall  hear  and  see  most  in  the  bazaar  of  \'ladikafkaz  are 
the  Ossetians,  a  numerous  tribe,  difl'ering  in  some  imiiortant 
respects  from  other  Caucasians,  and  the  subject  of  many 
ethnological  speculations.  They  dwell  at  the  present  clay 
round  the  sources  of  the  'I'erek,  Anion,  and  I'rtich,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  main  chain,  and  are  said  to  retain  no 
traditions  of  their  migration  from  any  more  distant  land.  They 
are  believed  by  the  learned  to  belong  to  the  great  Indo- 
Germanic  race,  and  their  language  is  said  strongly  to  resemlile 
Sanscrit.  Haxthausen  endeavours,  by  iKiinting  out  numerous 
details  in  which  this  tribe  clilTers  from  all  around  it,  and  re- 
sembles raUier  the  modern  ("lermans,  to  prove  that  they  come 
from  the  same  stock.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
facts  which  he  adduces  for  the  sujiport  of  his  tlieoiy  :• — The 
threshing  tloor  is  found  in  an  ojien  hall  inside  the  house,  which 
usually  contains  a  regular  constructed  fire-iilace,  chairs,  stools, 
tables,    kncading-troughs,    churns,    cradles,   and    bedsteads  — 
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tlonicstic  articles  unknown,  as  our  author  asserts,  elsewhere  in  carry  our  Iii,'ht  ha^g.ige  over  the  uiuiuit.iin.      With  the  greatest 

tiie  Caucasus.     He  also  dwells  on  the  Ossetcs'  knowleilge  of  (liU'iculty  ten  men  were  persuaded  to  submit  themselves  to  a 

the  art  of  becr-brcwini;,  and  asserts  that  their  festive  customs  load  sc.iriely  suflkient  for  frve.     Arrived  at  the  first  vilhv^e  on 

have   quite  a   (lerman   character.      Herr  Wagner,  the   lively  the  Ardon,  we  proceeded  through  o\ir  interpreter  to  ii:\y  off  the 

author    of    "TraNcIs    in    Persia,    Georgia,    and    Kurilistan,"  unruly  train  which  had  already  caused  us  sufficient  Iruuble  on 

ridicules  this  cerl.iinly  somewh.it  fanciful  theory  of  his  country-  the  road.     ']'hey  resented  the  ofler  of  the  sli].ul,iled  sum — one 

man,  and  pertinently  quotes  the  remarks  of  a  Russian  in  whose  rouble   a  man— for  their   morning's   work,  and  demanded  a 
hearin"  it  was  broached.     "  How  can  it  be  possible,"  said  he,  i  present  besides,  which  we,  already  suffii  iently  irritated  against 

"that  there  can  be  such  fools  among  you  as  to  believe  that  them,  utterly  refu.scd.    The  men  took  themselves  off  in  high 

people  of  such  different  types  could  proceed   frou^  the  same  dudgeon,  with  ni.Tuy  threats,  which  wo  should  have  reckoned 

s:oik?     No;  the  ancestors  of  these  two  men"  (pointing  to  a  very  lightly  had  they  not  also   snatt  lied  and  carried  off  our 

German  colonist  and  an  Ossetian  i>assing  by)  "  have  no  more  interiireter's  sheepskin  "  bourca."    Annoyed  at  the  coolness  of 

come  from   the  same   nest  than    hawks    and   turkey-cocks."  the  thieves,  and  somewhat  rashly  sujjposing  they  would  also 
Certainly  the  contrast  between  the  plump  figure,  broad  coun-  \  jirove  cowards,  our  party  of  four  charged  the  retiring  ten  as 

tenance,  and    slouching  gait  of  a  German   peasant,  and   the  they  retreated  down  the  steep  path  wliu  h  leil  out  of  the  village, 

elcant  form  and  aiiuiline  profile  of  an  ordinary  Ossetian,  is  The  onslaught  was  resisted  by  the   natives  with  roundabout 

sulfkiently  marked.  blows  of  their  arms,  which  fell  harmlessly  on  our  hard  widc- 

The  Ossetcs  are  at  jircscnt  nominally  Christians,   having  awakes  ;  and  the   smallest  of  our  party  was  embraced  by  a 

been  finally  converted  to  the  Russian  Church  after  more  than  sturdy  Ossete  and  rolled  down  a  bank — not,  however,  before 
one    relapse    into 


paganism.  Their 
religious  know- 
ledge, however,  is 
of  the  most  su- 
perficial character, 
and  does  not  in 
the  least  intluence 
their  daily  life. 
Many  amusing 
stories  are  told  of 
thestrati'gcmsand 
tricks  by  which 
the  new  converts 
disconcerted  the 
young  priests  sent 
to  reclaim  tlum. 
Their   pious   /e.d 
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he  had  planted 
hi>  fist  in  the  eyes 
of  two  other  as- 
sail.ints  with  a 
directness  of  aim 
and  purjiose 
gained  only  at  an 
linglish  public 
sc  hool.  The  whole 
liay  lasted  but  a 
minute  before  the 
thieves  fled,  carry- 
ing with  them  the 
fleece,  thus  leav- 
ing us  the  honour 
of  a  barren  vic- 
tory. Mutual  fear 
of     consequences 


was   so    much   encouraged   by  the   presentation  of  a    clean  had  prevented  the  Ossete  dagger  or  I.nglish  revolver  being 

shirt  and  a  silver  cross  to  every  neophyte  who  submitted  to  brought  to  bear. 

baptism,  that  numbers  of  llieni  received  the  sacrament  five  or  ,         After  our  return  to  the  village  the  enemy  still  remained 

six  times  following,  in  order  to  become  the  owners  of  a  corre-  visil)lc,  seated  on  a  bank  on  the  further  .'^idc  of  the  stream, 

sponding  amount   of  linen.     At  mass  they  would   show  the  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  apparently  meditating  further  mischief, 

greatest  irreverence,  and  even  catch  hold  of  the  priest's  censer,  Meantime  we  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  villagers,  from 
to  light  their  pipes  from  the  cinders.     They  are  still   in  the  '  under  whose  tall  caps  shot  out  thievish  glances  of  undisguised 

habit  of  ofleriiig   sacrifices  in  sacred   groves,    and   of  paving  ill  will  and  covetousuess.     We  felt  not  a  little   uneasy,  and, 

reverence,  under  various  turms,  to  the  powers  of  Nature.  Their  determined  to  yield  to  any  terms,  asked  for  two  horses  to  carry 

villages  are  peculiar   in   character.     The   houses,    sometimes  our  luggage   further  down  the  valley.     We  succeeded  in  our 

closely  grouped  together,  at  others  detached  homesteads,  are  object,  and  got  clear  of  the  place  before  the  plots  and  schemes 

two  storeys  in  height,  and  are  often  surmounted  by  circular  evidently  hatching  around  us  had  come  to  any  hcfcl.     The 

towers — places  of  refiige  and  defence   in   the  fre(]uent  feuds  mountain-basin  in  which  this  adventure  occurred  is  one  of  the 

which    have    broken    out    amongst    this   sanguinary   people,  most  secluded  in  the  range,  bein^  only  accessible  from  the  out- 


Shameless  greed  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  chief  feature 
of  their  character.  Indomitable  beggars,  they  w  ill  harass  the 
traveller  at   every  step    with    fresh    demands,   whic  h,    if  they 


side  world  by  passes,  all  over  8,000  feet  in  height. 

It  might  naturally  have  been  supposed  that  in  such  a  spot 
the  inhabitants  would  have  made  use  of  no  me.ins  of  defence 


believe  force  to  lie  on  their  side,  they  will  not  scruple  to  main- i  but  those  provided  so  ami>ly  by  Nature.  We  found  the 
tain  by  threats  of  open  violenc  e.  Of  this  trait  we  had  more  contrary  to  be  the  case.  Every  village  is  not  only  perched  on 
than  suflicient  evidence  during  our  journey  across  their  i  some  narrow  hog's-back  or  isolated  knoll,  but  is  further  pro- 
territory  from  the  Dariel  road  to  the  Rion  vallej-.    To  carry    tected  by  tall  stone  towers,  gi^'ing  each  separate  homestead  the 


out  our  scheme  we  had  to  cross  a  high  pass  leading  from  the 
source  of  the  Terek  to  a  secluded  basin,  part  of  the  upper 


character  of  an  independent  fortress.     The  real  reason  why  in 
Ossetia  cmtv  man's  Iiousc  is,  in  the  inost  literal  sense  of  the 


valley  of  the  Ardon.     It  was  necessary  to  proLurc  porters  to    phrase,  his  castle,  is  to  be  found  in  the  constant  and  bloody 
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fi-iuls  wliidi  line  crc  now  cxUtid  ainont,'  the  various  dai.i.  |  "the  giiilli'iiioii  of  ihc  mountains."  This  is,  no  ^louU,  partly 
Hcrr  Wanner  tells  the  lollowint;  '^I'lry  ol'  the  em!  of  one  of  '  owing  to  their  haviuK  long  sin<'c  made  their  submission  to 
these  wars,  which  took  place  within  the  last  forty  years  :  -  the  authorities,  an.l  having  taken  no  part  in  the  recent  risings. 
"■|\vo  tribes  hail  Keen  e\(itril  to  the  most  furious  rage  .iiid  i  It  must  he  admitted,  however,  that  tluir  eMernal  appearand" 
(leiilly  lend  l>y  a  minder,  and  ni.iiiy  of  the  memhers  lo,t  their  is  to  their  credit.  Their  .  lollies  are  seldom  soiled  or  rigged, 
lives,  partly  in  a  fiir  fi-lit,  jKiilly  hy  Ibul  means.  .As  l,oih  dans  their  weapons  are  gener.dly  ornamented  with  taste,  the  dagger 
were  numerous  and  iiowerful,   no  end  coulil  be  seen  to  tlii.s  |  is  shcatiied  in  silver  and  hangs  from  a  silvcr-studdeil  belt,  .ind 
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feud  until  both  were  utterly  exterminated.  A  compromise  was 
effected,  and  tlicir  dead  were  counted  up  by  both  sides.  One 
of  the  tribes,  which  had  siifl'ered  greater  losses  than  tlie  other, 
received  as  a  compensation  from  their  rivals  a  niimlier  of 
children,  who  were  barbarously  butchered  ;  whereupon, 
accounts  h.iving  been  thus  squared,  peace  was  concluded 
between  them."  Despite,  however,  their  iinjireposse.ssing 
moral  qu.alities,  it  will  be  found  that  Russian  officers  usually 
speak  well  of  the  Ossetes,  and,  on  the  ground  of  the  be.aiity  of 
their  dress  and  accoutrements,  will  even  give  them  the  title  of  | 


the  cartridge-boxes  on  tic  breast  are  ornamented  with  the  same 
precious  niet.al.  The  various  clans  differ,  of  course,  in  ch.-iracter, 
and  some  we  found  by  no  means  unpleasant  hosts  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  the  feeling  with  which  we  left  their  country  was  a  desire 
that  we  and  the  Ossetes  might  become  better  strangers.  After 
these  discouraging  remarks  it  is,  perhaps,  unkind  ;ind  unneces- 
sary to  point  out  that  several  interesting  expeditions  may  be 
m.ade  from  Vladikafka/.  into  Ossete  territory ;  the  northern 
glaciers  of  Ka/bek  and  also  those  of  the  Adai  Khokh  group 
are  still  almost  wholly  unexplored,  and  scenery  of  the  noblest 
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<lcsrrlption  may  prnli.itily  be  disrovrrcd  in  the  vnlloys  wliirh  j  in  places,  is  sinonili 
lead  to  them. 

W'c  must  notice  licfDre  Icav'ii^  Vi:idikafl<a/  an  element  in 
the  pdiml.ition  whii  h  the  Inwellcr  coming  from  the  north  will 
here  meet  with  for  the  first  lime.  Persian  peasants,  with  their 
thin  sallow  fares,  wiry  forms,  closefitlinL;  skiill-itps,  and  Ion;; 
blue  blouses,  will  be  con.^taiuly  seen  lianying  about  the  ba/C,ur, 


I  ...  |.i...  ^->,  in  .-,,,„„„, I  and  Rood  throii^;hout.  TIic  i)ost  st.itions 
are  roomy  and  coinl'ort.ible  biiildinj^s,  and  the  supply  of  hdrses 

I  i  in  a  fiirly  reasonable  proportion  to  the  demand.  Comfort- 
able ciinveyances  can  be  procured  at  N'l.ulikalka/.  A  Kolitary 
man  will  prefer  a  /.ir,i/i/,i.<ir,  a  p.irly  «ill  joiu'iuy  bettc  r  in  mu- 
of  the  small  diligences  supplied  by  the  Kussi.in  post.  In  «hi(h 
is  attached  ;i  cunduetor,  who  takes  all  liuubU'  i,\(  the  iraxeller's 
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or  chewing  .a  slice  of  water-melon  by  the  roadside.  These  men 
are  employeci  as  stone-breakers  and  labourers  on  the  high  road 
— work  which  the  native  Caucasian  or  Georgian  either  disdains 
or  is  too  idle  to  undertake,  and  which  overtaxes  the  energies  of 
the  ill-fed  and  poorly-paid  Russian  soldier. 

We  h.ave  now  nearly  exhausted  the  attractions  of  our 
place  of  sojourn,  and  shall  feel  impatient  to  set  out  on  our 
drive  across  the  fainous  pass  which  lies  between  us  and  Tiflis. 
Posting  on  the  Dariel  is  in  many  ways  a  iilcasant  contrast  to 
Russian  travelling  in  general.     The  road,  though  ill  engineered 

VOL.    II. 


hands  in  the  roimter-signing  of  podorojnos  and  procuring  of 
hoises.  No  one,  unless  he  has  a  passion  for  tdi-gas,  need 
travel  in  those  vehicles.  The  natural  attractions  of  the 
p.ass  have  been  described  more  or  less  v.aguely  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  writers  of  difierent  nations.  It  has  been,  to  our 
thinking,  perhaps  extrav.igantly  belauded  by  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter,  and  by  the  author  of  a  recent  work,  "  Lettres  sur  le 
Caucase,"  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  the  scenery 
inferior,  as  a  whole,  to  the  finest  Alpine  carriage-roads.  Its  two 
great  distinguishing  features  are  the  Dariel  gorge  and  the  view 
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of  Kazbek  from  the  station,  both  gluriotis  in  themselves,  but 
scarcely  compensating  tor  the  utter  barrenness  of  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Terek,  the  absence  of  any  panorama  of  the  snowy 
chain,  and  the  comparative  lameness  of  the  tlesccnt  into 
Georgia. 

At  Lars,  the  second  station  from  Vladikafkaz,  we  enter  the 
(Yimous  defile  known  of  old  as  the  Caucasian  Gates,  now  as  the 
Dariel.  It  is  at  least  ten  miles  in  length,  and  for  the  whole  of 
this  distance  the  valley  of  the  Terek  is  reduced  to  a  narrow 
cleft,  in  places  barely  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  but  generally 
mutli  wider.  The  gorge  is  far  deeper  than  any  in  the  Alps, 
and  the  summits  of  the  walls  of  crag,  which  tower  in  fantasti- 
cally broken  masses  over  the  tro^'eller's  head,  are  at  least  5,000 
feet  above  him.  It  is  difiicult  on  a  fine  summer's  day  to  ai)|)re- 
ciate  or  account  for  the  terror  many  profess  to  feel  in  tliis 
passage;  and  when  the  country  is  a  little  better  known  we  may 
doubt  whether  teeth  will  continue  to  chatter  and  hair  to  stand 
on  end  in  the  way  they  are  at  present  recorded  to  do  in  the 
"  Letters  from  the  Caucasus,"  which  occasionally  fill  up  a 
c;)liinin  of  sonic  morning  paper.  Tie  terrors  of  the  Dariel 
will  ilicn  go  the  same  way  as  those  of  die  St.  Gotliard  or  tlie 
^Lluvais  I'as. 

We  are  far,  however,  from  wisliiug  to  depreciate  one  of  the 
most  niag.:i-.^^..t  gorges  in  Europe  ;  a  scene  which  will  excite 
tlie  greatest  admir.ition  in  those  who  know  and  love  Nature  in 
her  wilder  forms.  Where  the  walls  of  rock  first  retire,  the 
Russian  fortress  of  Dariel,  a  low  whitewashed  building.  Hanked 


by  two  towers,  and  loop-holed  for  musketry,  occupies  a  patch 
of  level  ground  by  the  roadside.  In  a  far  more  commamling 
situation,  on  the  summit  of  a  table-shaped  rock  on  the  opi)osite 
side  of  the  Terek,  stood  the  older  fortress,  which  from  die  time 
of  the  Romans  commanded  the  ])ass.  Massoudi,  an  Arab 
historian,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  picturesquely 
describes  its  position.  "  This  castle,"  he  writes,  "  is  built  on  a 
rock,  and  is  utterly  im|)regnable ;  it  cannot  be  entered  without 
the  consent  of  its  defenders.  So  strongly  is  it  secured,  that 
a  single  man  who  sliut  himself  u]!  in  it,  might  hold  out  against 
all  the  infidels,  since  the  fortress,  so  to  speak,  susijcnded  in  the 
air,  commands  the  bridge,  the  road,  and  the  stream."  It  is 
now  so  far  destroyed  that  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walls  can 
be  distinguished  by  the  jiassing  traveller. 

A  mile  further  a  dee])  break  occurs  in  the  rocks  on  the 
western  side  of  the  gorge,  and  through  the  gap  are  .seen  the 
pure  snows  and  glittering  glaciers  of  the  mighty  Kazbek.  We 
imist  pause  for  a  time  opposite   the  opening  of  the  glen  of 

I  Devdorak,  while  wc  point  out  the  route  which  will  henceforth 
be  followed  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  and  endeavour  to 
unravel   the  mystery  which    involves  the  so-called  avaUuuhcs 

1  which  issuing  hence  have  caused  jieriodical  devastations  of  the 
Terek  valley.     As  a  closer  examination  of  the  glaciers  will  best 

I  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  real  nature  of  the  catastrophe,  we 
will  first  conduct  our  readers  (in  the  spirit  at  least)  to  the 
summit  which  glitters  before  their  eyes  ;  but  tliis  adventure 
must  be  reserved  for  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  chapter. 


77/6'  7v7//^  0/  Has:  cm  Turkistan. 


TiiF.  country  of  Eastern  Turkistan,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 
Chinese  'J'artary,  must  now  be  considered  an  independent  state 
— the  newest  addition,  in  f;ict,  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  Its 
ruT'r  or  king  is  Vakoob  Beg,  a  successful  soldier  and  adminis- 
tr.Uor,  a  member  of  that  robust  race  of  Western  'Tartars  which 
in  the  Middle  .Vies  produced  those  world-renowned  con(iuerors, 
Zenghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  Of  his  early  history  little  is  at 
l)resent  known,  but  six  years  ago,  according  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
first  Englishman,  or,  indeed,  Euro|)ean  who  has  visited  him.  he 
w  s  a  \)etty  governor  of  a  town  in  Khokaud,  a  small  principality 
or  Khanat  in  Western  'Turkistan,  a  little  south  of  tne  territory 
recenUy  annexed  by  the  Russian.s.  He  'as  during  that  time 
engaged  in  many  skirmishes  with  the  .  tealthily  advancing 
Russian  troops,  but  having  espoused  the  cause  of  a  rival  to  the 
Khoka.ul  monarchy,  he  fell  into  disgrace  with  its  ruler,  and 
was  forced  to  carry  his  talents  to  another  field. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  commotion  in  Cen.ral  Asia;  die 
Chine"  %  weakened  at  home  by  the  Taijiing  rebellioi.  and  the 
war  with  the  allied  nations  of  Western  Europe,  were  losing 
their  hold  over  the  wc-,tern  part  of  their  einiiire,  or  .dl  that  part 
extending  from  the  Desert  of  Gobi  to  the  'I'hi.in  Shan,  or 
Heavenly  Mountains.  'This  region,  of  which  Kasiigar  is  the 
capital,  forms  an  elevateil  plain,  encircled  on  three  sides — 
south,  west,  and  north  -by  a  wall  of  snow-dad  mountains, 
culminating   in  peaks   20,000  feet  high.     The  pioiu  itself  is 


4,000  feet  above  the  se.i-level.  and  possesses  no  advantages 
either  of  soil  or  climate,  the  surface  being  sandy  and  arid,  and 
the  climate  one  of  the  driest  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  copiously 
watered  by  streams  descending  from  the  snowy  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  blessed  by  a  summer  of  cloudless  skies  .and 
powerful  sun.  A\'ith  these  aids,  the  barren  waste  has  been 
made,  by  an  industrious  jieople,  to  blossom  like  a  garden,  and 
to  sustain  a  jjopulation  of  three  or  four  millions  of  inhabitants, 
including  several  rtourishing  cities  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Th'-  Chinese  maintained  their  hold  on  the  country  only  by  a 
strong  garrison — especially  at  Kashgar,  the  caiiital— reinforced 
annually  from  Pekin.  Six  years  .ago  the  descenilants  of  the 
ancient  rulers  of  Kashgar,  who  had  been  living  in  exile,  took 
adviintage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Chinese  to  strike  a  bold  and 
uiccessfiil  blow  for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  .sovereignty, 
but  the  fruits  of  victon- were  reaped  by  the  ambitious  soldier 
\"ako(jb  lieg,  who  had  joined  their  forces  as  leader  of  the 
Khokand  auxiliaries. 

Yakoob  I5eg,  wiio  has  assumed  the  title  of  "  Ataligh 
Ghazee,"  or  "  Leader  of  the  Eaithful,"  being  a  strict  Moham- 
medan like  all  his  .subjec  t>--,  w.ib  visiteil  in  the  winter  of 
iJi<i8-<)  by  two  Englislimen,  .Mr.  R.  B.  Shaw  and  Mr.  G. 
W.  Ifaxyward,  both,  travelling  independently  of  each  other. 
Contniry  to  th'..  vaticin.uions  of  many  wise  jieople  in  India, 
tiipsc  gciiilemci.  vere  received  with  marked  kindness  by  the 
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new  potentate.  Both  agree  in  stating  that  Yakoob  Beg  is  a 
remarkable  man — brave,  enterprising,  and  energetic  ;  a  just 
and  wise  ruler.  Mr.  Sliaw  describes  his  first  presentation  as  an 
effective  scene.  He  was  preceded  by  men  carrying  his  presents 
on  trays ;  after  them  came  a  troop  of  long-robed  ushers  with 
white  wands.  A  long  avenue  was  formed  up  to  the  palace  by 
soldiers,  who  kept  back  the  people.  'l"he  large  quadrangle 
into  whii;h  he  then  entered  was  lined  with  rows  upon  rows 
of  guards,  dressed  in  the  brightest  coloured  robes,  and  sitting 
in  solemn  silence,  with  their  eyes  cast  on  the  ground,  and 
tlieir  hands  folded  in  front  of  them.  A  second  quadrangle 
presented  the  same  spectacle ;  but  the  robes  were  richer  than 
before,  and  the  men  seemed  of  higher  rank.  The  stillness  of 
tliese  numbers  (there  were  nearly  5,000  of  them),  the  regularity 
of  their  order,  and  the  brightness  of  their  clothing  produced  a 
most  striking  effect.  His  own  servants  being  then  stopped,  he 
had  to  advance  to  an  inner  chamber  of  a  long  pavilion  to  meet 


the  king  alone.  He  entered,  and  Yakoob  Beg  put  out  his 
hands  to  meet  him,  beckoned  him  to  sit  down,  and  commeni  ed 
a  long  and  pleasant  conversation  in  Persian.  "  Your  Queen," 
said  he,  "  is  like  the  sun,  which  warms  everything  it  sliines 
upon.  I  am  in  the  cold,  and  desire  that  some  of  its  rays 
sliould  f dl  on  me.  I  am  very  small "  (showing  the  tip  of 
his  finger),  "a  man  of  yesterday.  In  these  few  years  God 
has  given  me  this  great  country.  Come,  what  account  will 
you  give  of  me  in  your  own  country,  when  you  get  back  ?" 
This  he  said  laughing,  .and  Mr.  Shaw  replied  that  "  he  should 
say  he  had  fountl  the  reality  more  than  double  what  he  had 
heard  of  him  and  his  country."  At  the  last  interview  he  took 
i|uite  an  affectionate  farewell,  and  Mr.  Shaw  departed  for 
his  soutliern  journey  to  India,  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  mission,  which  was  to  induce  the  new  king  to  favour 
the  comiv.cncement  of  trade  between  his  dominions  and 
British  India. 
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Having  left  Sydney  in  ballast,  the  good  ship  Colonist  was  now 
on  her  way  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  guano. 

It  is  nearly  fifteen  years  .ago,  but  I  ca  1  well  remember  the 
remarkable  sight  that  met  our  gaze  on  approaching  the  Chinchas. 
Three  small  islands,  averaging  some  two  or  three  sijuare  miles 
each,  were  just  to  windward.  They  seemed  lo  be,  perhajis,  600 
feet  in  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  were  tkittisli 
on  the  top,  but  very  rugged  and  precipitous  aroumi  the  sides, 
where  grey,  j.igged,  and  frowning  clitls  came  down  with  a  sheer 
descent  into  the  water.  The  most  peculiar  feature,  however,  of 
this  uninviting  landscape  was  the  singular  appearance  of  the 
upper  portion  of  each  island.  Rising  a  hundred  feet  or  so 
above  the  beelling  crags  below,  and  forming,  except  at  two 
points,  a  comi)lete  and  ne.arly  uniform  capping  and  covering, 
was  a  dull,  muilcoloured,  dusty-looking  mass,  which  we  knew 
at  once  must  be  the  vast  and  far-famed  guano  deposits  of  the 
Chinchas.  Not  a  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  blade  of  anything  green 
could  we  sec  to  relieve  the  sterile,  barren,  and  altogether 
unpleasing  prospect.  But,  although  the  vegetable  kingdom 
seemed  utterly  unrepresented,  the  animal  world — in  so  far  as 
its  fishy  and  ornithological  departments  were  concerned — 
displayed  an  unusual  fecundity,  as  if  amply  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiency— as,  indeed,  Nature  always  does  in  one  form  or 
the  other.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  countless  swarms 
of  wild  sea-birds,  of  every  size,  shape,  and  species,  perched 
all  over  the  islands  anti  rocks,  resting  everywhere  on  the  waves, 
and  gyrating  round  about  in  immense  llocks  overhead  ;  whilst 
here  and  there,  to  and  fro,  i)layoil  and  sported  in  the  transparent 
southern  .seas  fish  of  manifolil  hue,  shape,  and  nature — the 
glittering  dolphin,  the  puffing  porpoise,  the  ijlayful  seal,  and  the 
powerful  but  valueless  "  fin-back  "  whale. 

The  anchorage  w.is  gained  at  last,  and  the  good  ship  Colonist 
rode  off  tlie  Xorthern  Island  in  thirty-five  fathoms  of  water. 
Some  twenty  vcinels  were  riding  here,  and  about  an  equal 
number  at  the  other  anchorage  between  the  .North  and  Middle 
Islands. 


The  sails  were  stowed,  and  then  the  si.x  youngsters  (including 
myself)  who  constituted  the  midshipmen  of  the  vessel,  were 
piped  away  to  man  the  captain's  gig,  of  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  pull  stroke-oar ;  our  p.arents  at  home,  poor  folks '.  being  under 
the  pleasing  delusion  that  we  were  walking  about  the  (juarter- 
deck  in  uniform,  and  that,  instead  of  working  hard  like  conmion 
sailors,  we  were  being  treated  all  the  while  as  young  gentlemen, 
embrvo  officers,  &c.,  to  whom,  by  another  pleasing  hallucinaticn, 
they  fondly  imagined  that  the  captain  devoted  much  of  his 
time  in  teaching  them  navigation  and  seamanship. 

Upon  reaching  the  iitde  landing-place,  where  our  ca])taiii 
went  to  report  the  arri\'al  of  his  vessel  to  the  officials,  watch- 
ing my  chance  (for  the  swell  of  tlie  wide  ocean  rolled  against 
the  rocks),  1  sprang  ashore  after  him,  clambered  up  a  rudely 
cut  fiight  of  steps,  and  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  North 
Island. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  strong,  pungent,  penetrating,  almost 
overpowering  odcur  that  saluted  my  nostrils!  Hitherto,  to 
windw.ard  of  the  land,  we  had  not  felt  it.  A  fine  impalpable 
dust  had  litem'Iy  pcniieated  and  surcharged  the  atirosphere. 
No  longer  did  I  breathe  the  great  Omnipotent's  wonderful  and 
blessed  i)ellucid  ether,  but,  at  every  respiration,  inhaled  the 
dust  of  ages— an  accursed  dust,  composed  of  guano,  ammonia, 
and  phosphates  of  lime  '  AIufTling  my  mouth  and  nostrils  in 
my  hanrlkerchief  I  went  forward  towards  the  workings,  and 
saw,  as  depicted  in  our  engr.iving,  a  vast  mass  of  the  pungent 
substance  towering  u])  to  a  height  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet !  It  was  dinner-time  apparently,  for  no  work  wns 
going  on,  except  by  some  half-dozen  men.  For  sonurlhing  like 
a  couple  of  thousand  feet  the  suiierincumbent  mass  had  already 
been  removed  clean  off  the  rocky  surface  of  the  island,  com- 
mencing from  die  edge.  The  top  part  of  this  enormous  guano 
deposit  slopec  considerably  back,  as  it  was  being  worked  in 
stages,  or  blo.ks,  which  were  reached  by  steps,  from  the  top 
d(3wn\iards.  As  the  stuff  was  picked,  down  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  was  there  shovelled  into  trucks  nmning  on  tramways  lo  the 
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edge  of  the  island.  Nearly  Sviffocated,  1  turned  away  and  made 
the  best  of  my  way  back  to  the  buildings  upon  a  Hat  hollow, 
about  half  way  down  the  sitle  of  the  island.  Here,  whilst 
waiting  for  our  cai)tain  to  emerge  from  the  dwelling  of  the 
commandant  or  governor,  I  got  into  conversation  with  a  party 
of  four  strange-looking  fellows  seated  drinking  against  the  side 
of  one  of  the  rough  stone  houses. 

"Hallo,  Johnny!"  said  I,  won<lering  whether  they  could 
speak  English. 

"He,  he,  he  I"  laughed  the  one  standing  u|),  as  he  looked 
at  me  in  a  comical  way  over  his  glass,  whilst  luxuriously  sipping 
away  at  his   "  masato " — that  ancient  beverage,  made  in  the 


seers  above  the  Indian  workmen  on  the  island,  and  that,  having 
now  served  there  for  four  )ears,  they  were  on  their  way  to  their 
respective  homes  in  the  far  interior  of  Peru. 

"  Come  my  house,  liaar.  Smoke  cigarette,  drink  leetle 
aguardiente,  see  de  signoras — de  wife  of  los  honibres,  me,  my 
amigos  ?" 

"  All  right,  Johnny,"  said  I,  willingly  enough,  preparing  to 
accompany  him;  when,  unfortunately,  just  at  that  moment,  our 
skipper  made  his  appearance,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
boat  an<l  pull  him  on  board.  However,  I  found  that  my  new 
friends  were  nut  likely  to  leave  the  island  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  so  promiseil  to  pay  them  a  visit  before  then. 
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well-known  nasty  manner  from  the  cassava,  and  which  was 
the  national  drink  even  in  the  time  of  the  Incas.  ''  He,  he, 
he  !      Hullo,  saar  !" 

"Oh,  you  speak  English,  eh?" 

"  Yis,  saar." 

Noticing  their  clean  dothes,  rather  smart,  and  comprising 
the  national  (  ostimie  of  the  (Ji/io  Indians  of  I'cru,  the  droop- 
ing sombrero  whU  its  heavy  lla|)  on  either  side,  the  simple 
sandals,  and  tlie  holiday  jioncha  or  mantle,  I  continued — 

"What  for  no  work,  Johnny?" 

"  iMe,  other  man,  finish  work,  saar;  take  dollar,  go  home  ; 
me  Cu/.co-man,  saar.    Wait  for  boat  come,  den  go  I'isco,  saar." 

Pisco  was  the  nearest  town  on  the  mainland  of  South 
America.     I  ascertained  th.it  these  men  had  been  petty  over- 


The  Chincha  Islands  lie  in  latitude  13"  30'  S.,  longitude 
78' 30'  W.,at  a  distance  of  some  fourteen  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Peruvian  coast.  The  North,  and  most  accessiljlc 
of  the  three,  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet  at 
the  higl  est  part,  over  which,  however,  comes  the  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  of  guano.  The  area  of  this  isle  is  aliout  two  square 
miles  ;  that  of  the  next,  or  Middle  Island,  separated  by  a  <  hannel 
half  a  miiC  wide,  about  the  same;  and  that  of  the  Southern 
Isle,  separated  from  the  central  one  by  a  channel  of  a  ([uartcr 
of  a  mile,  about  one.  The  Middle  Island  is  very  steep  and 
precipitous  ;  the  cliffs  attaining  nearly  .ill  round  a  I'.eight  of 
two  to  three  hundred  feet,  and  l.uidiug  being  pra(  ticible  at  but 
few  points  ;  whilst  its  greatest  altitude  must  be  about  five 
luindreil  feet,  with  a  liiige  capiiing  of  guano,  greater  than  that 
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upon  tlie  otlier,  ami  nt  least  one  hundred  and  fiTtv  feet  in  dejitli  I 
The  Soutlicrn  Island,  which  is  the  smallest,  and  also  contains 
but  httlc  of  the  valuable  deposit — is  almost  inaccessible.  Its 
rugged  sides  rise  everywhere  to  a  slieer  anil  giddy  height— the 
highest  parts  of  the  island  attaining  an  altitude  of  nearly  five 
hundred  feet.  The  substance  of  these  singular  islands  is  cither 
a  very  fine-grained  grey  granite,  or  a  species  of  basaltic  trap; 
most  likely  tlie  latter,  as  in  many  places  the  peculi.ir  columnar 
and  fantastic  contortions  natural  to  that  rock  are  seen. 

Of  course,  the  great  feature  of  the  Chinchas  is  their  enormous 
deposit  of  guano ;  and,  indeed,  the  subject  is  most  important, 
as  well  as  highly  interesting.  The  geologist,  in  especial,  may 
here  find  thoroughly  independent  testimony  ard  corroboration 
as  to  his  theories  and  eviilenccs  of  the  world's  age,  and  succes- 
sive eras,  clianges,  or  slow  and  gradual  transftirmations.  The 
sermons  in  stone— the  chapters  writ  in  granit(; — may  here  be 
supplemented  ;  in  flict,  it  seems  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity 
that  this  immense  guano  deposit  must  have  been  slowly  accu- 
mulating during  long  ages,  and  that  herein  it  strongly  confirms 
the  belief  of  those  geologists  who  date  the  formation  of  the 
present  condition  of  our  earth's  surface  to  a  period  incalculably 
anterior  to  the  vain  confinement  of  our  curnmt  chronology. 
Again,  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  a  thorough  scientific 
investigation  of  these  remarkable  Lslancis  would  further  tend  to 
corroborate  the  o])inion  of  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge  ;  for,  during  the  four  thousand  years  that 
We  arc  called  ui)on  to  believe  have  clap;  ed  since  that  epoch, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  gaze  upon  the  enormous  guano 
deposits  of  the  Chinchas  and  believe  that  they  could  by  any 
but  miraculous  means  have  been  formed  widiin  that  time. 
Moreover,  the  whole  vast  mass  .seems  to  be  tie  deposit  of  birds 
alone.  A  feiv  enthusiasts,  wishing  to  inteqiret  tc  the  very  letter 
the  most  vague  and  difficult  i)arts  of  .Scripture,  have  stated  that 
these  great  ma.sses  have  been  formed  by  fish  as  well,  and  that 
here  came  to  die,  and  increase  the  deposit,  leviathan,  and  all 
the  smaller  living  things  that  i.ave  their  being  in  the  ocean. 
But  then  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  argue,  f^r 
fisd>i(/itx,  for  the  orthodox  period,  arc  simply  iiisurmounlable. 
While  at  the  Chinchas  I  often  scardicd  for  some  sign  or 
remnant  of  other  things  than  birds,  but  quite  unavailingly,  and 
I  believe  no  such  relics  have  ever  been  found ;  whilst  through 
stratum  after  stratum,  from  the  top  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
guano,  are  found  the  bones,  eggs,  and  harder  tissues  of  the 
feathery  tribe.  Besides,  these  islands  are  so  steep  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  the  summits  whereon  rest  the  tleposits  arc  so 
greatly  elevated  above  the  water,  that  (if  those  who  believe 
in  fisli  are  right)  we  are  forced  to  imagine  tint  whales  must 
have  h.ad  wings  in  those  day.s — a  sufficiently  absurd  theory. 
To  do  away  with  flying  whales  and  fish  deposits,  the  only 
alternative  is  to  sink  the  lofty  summits  of  these  islands  to  the 
sea-bottom  ;  but  this  is  a  stretch  of  imagination  too  wild  for 
ration.al  argument.  No  !  The  Chinchas  must  be  left  to  the 
birds,  and  those  awful  in  the  lore  of  ornitholo;ry — and  here,  I 
venture  to  opine,  it  will  take  those  sa-'nn/s  long  to  calcidate  the 
time  that  it  has  occupied  the  subjects  of  their  learning  to  form 
these  gigantic  and  wonderful  accumulations.  It  seems  ycry 
singular  that  these  extraordinary  islanrls,  with  the  many  deeply 
intereslirig  questions  connected  with  them,  have  never  excited 
any  particular  attentio't  from  the  scientific  world.  I'crhai)s,  now 
that  we  hear  of  M.irtin  Tupper's  wonderful  discoveries  regard- 
ing that  other  ctrangc  atom  in  the  vast  Pacific-  the  mysterious, 


gi.ant-idol  Easter  Island — they  may  soon   receive  the  learnetl 
investigation  which  they  seem  so  richly  to  deserve. 

Mariners  abhor  the  Chinchas,  and  not  without  some  show 
of  reason.  The  ship  becomes  a  very  mud-barge,  and  worse. 
The  once  snowy,  well-kept  decks  are  turned  into  a  muck  of 
dirty  yellow  sludge,  the  heavy  dew  at  night  producing  quite 
sufficient  moisture  for  that  purpose.  Throughout  every  part  of 
the  once  clean  anil  tidy  vessel  insinuates  itself  that  uncleanly 
and  abominable  compound ;  her  inmost  recesses,  her  most 
secret  and  sacred  places  are  all  equally  violated  with  a  most 
perfect,  indifferent,  and  ruthless  impartiality ;  the  captain's 
state-room  and  the  black  cook's  copjiers  suffer  alike  and  eipially. 
Nothing  can  resist,  nothing  exclude  that  ])ungrnt,  penetrating 
dust.  Your  chests  (wooden  ones,  just  now)  arc  cunningly 
entered ;  your  best  clothes  as  regularly  and  carefiilly  dusted 
as  your  worst ;  and  any  little  trifles  in  the  way  of  watches, 
telescopes,  and  things  averse  to  dirt,  stuffed  up  widi  the  most 
disgusting  want  of  discrimination.  Bolts,  bars,  and  locks  are 
as  naught ;  nothing  can  resist  the  dusty  guano  demon.  From 
pantry  to  coal-hole  every  place  is  equally  fiivoured ;  that 
pungent,  mal-odorous  powder  prevails  everywhere,  having  tri- 
umphantly permeated  fore  and  aft  throughout  the  ship.  You 
now  work  amongst  guano,  carry  guano,  li\e  among  guano,  cat 
guano,  and  breathe  guano  !  And  such,  oh,  pitying  reader !  is 
the  fate  of  tho.se  poor  sailors  who  visit  the  Chinchas,  hence- 
forth during  the  remainder  of  their  voyage,  until,  the  anchors 
stowed,  they  take  a  "dock-head  leap"  from  the  stanch  but 
guano-infected  old  craft  to  the  welcome  pier  of  the  London 
or  East  India  Docks. 

Not  the  least  of  the  ill  effects  of  our  disagreeable  cargo  was 
the  way  in  which  it  first  affected  us,  by  causing  those  engaged 
in  working  at  it  to  bleed  nioi^  or  less  profusely  at  the  nose; 
some  declared  (and  they  were  those  working  in  the  hold)  that 
they  even  bled  at  the  eyes  and  ears  as  well,  but  I  cannot  ciiiicr 
say  that  it  affected  mc  like  this,  or  that  I  saw  them  in  such  a 
state,  though  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  told  the  truth. 

Getting  the  guano  off  from  the  shore  was  a  diffiiult  and 
dangerous  process,  and,  indeed,  would  have  been  almost  an 
impossibility  in  any  other  p.art  of  the  world,  where  the  weather 
at  sea  is  less  unvaryingly  fine,  calm,  and  beautiful  than  off  the 
Peruvian  coast.  Even  despite  the  unchangingly  fine  and 
favourable  weather,  the  steady  and  heavy  swell — the  respiring- 
like  hcavings  of  the  unbroken  ocean — often  placed  us  in  great 
jeopardy,  where,  at  numerous  little  indentations  in  the  iron- 
bound  islands,  we  took  our  boats  for  cargo.  At  these  places 
strong  canvas  shoots  were  let  down  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs, 
and  the  lower  ends  biing  fixed  with  ropes  to  the  nearest  rocks, 
or,  where  these  were  not  available,  moored  steady  by  anchors, 
we  had  to  get  our  boats  under  the  mouth,  when  guano  was  shot 
down  into  them.  But  it  was  no  ea.sy  task  to  manage  the  laden 
boats  amongst  those  jagged  rocks  whene\er  a  hea\y  swell  came 
surgirig  in  upon  them  ;  and  the  grinding  chains  with  which  wc 
tried  to  hold  them  Iiadly  lacerated  or  tore  off  many  a  poor 
man's  fingers.  Besides  this,  when  the  se.i  would  dash  the 
centre  of  youi  boat  awny  from  imder  the  shoot,  down  would 
come  the  guano  upon  the  heads  of  her  struggling  crew,  blinding 
and  nearlv  suftbcating  them.  It  may  easily  be  1  rlieved  that 
many  boats  are  here  d.ished  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  that 
many  a  man  has  lost  his  life  beneath  those  horrid  shoots. 

Besides  this  slow,  dangerous,  and  tedious  way  of  loading, 
there  was  anodicr.     At  one  place  on   both   the  North  and 
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Middle  Islands  were  shoots  beneath  which  ships  could  lay 
moored  and  have  their  cargo  thrown  directlj  into  tiiem.  But 
this  could  only  be  done  in  the  finest  of  fine  weather,  and,  of 
course,  you  had  to  wait  for  your  turn ;  loading,  in  tlie  mean- 
while, with  your  boats. 

Our  cook,  alias  the  "Doctor,"  had,  I  think,  the  best  bc:th 
on  board,  during  our  stay  at  this  strange  place.  After  the  first 
few  days,  i'.nd  the  first  vain  efforts  to  exclude  guano  from  our 
food,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  irresistible  force  of  adverse 
circumstances,  and,  with  nothing  more  than  liis  regular  work  to 
do,  with  entire  exeini)tion  from  lauour  at  the  hateful  cargo, 
found  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  ctiiiin  cum  disnitate  of  his 
culinary  post.  After  a  comfortable  smoke  in  a  reclining  posture 
on  the  bowsprit  (the  spot  least  troubled  with  the  dusty  demon, 
as  the  ship  rode  head  to  wind),  dinner  being  over,  and  his  work 
finished  until  tea-time,  he  would, get  into  our  little  jolly-boat, 
scull  himself  to  the  shore,  and  there,  at  certain  cool  deep  coves 
discoxered  by  himself,  by  means  of  sundry  sly  little  hooks 
hidden  with  tempting  bits  of  jjork  fat,  commit  deadly  havoc 
upon  the  tribes  of  redly-gleaming,  delicious  rock-cod,  sporting 
amongst  the  tangled  sja-weed,  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  clear, 
translucent  waters. 

I  am  sorry  to  confess  that  the  Sabbath  was  our  liigh-day  and 
holiday.  Our  mariners,  glad  to  csca])c  from  the  nuiddy  ship 
— and  a  powcrfidly  smelling  h.irtshorn  vehicle  she  had  become 
— were  generally  allo.ved  either  to  ramble  along  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  North  Island,  to  bathe,  or  use  the  boats  for  fishing. 

Upon  the  first  Sunday  of  our  sojourn  I  managed  to  keep 
my  appointment  with  the  Indian  overseers.  I  found  them 
witty,  keen,  intelligent  fellows.  I  was  treated  very  hospitably 
indeed,  and  though  the  food  they  offered  could  not  tempt  me 
to  taste  it,  I  yet  enjoyed  some  delicious  "custard  apjjles" 
(brought  from  the  main  land),  some  cigarettes,  and  aguardiente 
— the  latter,  an  ardent  spirit  that  would  kill  at  twenty  paces 
nearly,  plentifully  diluted  with  water.  I  also  had  the  honour 
of  being  iniroiluced  to  the  signoras,  the  wives  of  "  los  hombres," 
and  they  made  themsehcs  xery  afiable  to  both  the  writer  and 
his  companion.  Jack  Pincher.  Ifc  had  no  fastidious  scruples, 
but  devoured  everything  that  was  offered  ;  and  I  fear,  by  doing 
so,  rather  otTended  our  hosts  and  entertainers.  He  was  a 
knowing  little  middy,  that ;  afterwards  he  chuckled  no  end 
over  the  affair,  and  the  feast  he  had  "  all  for  nothing." 

The  wives  of  our  acquaintances  were  a  queer  looking  set  of 
ladies,  esi)ecially  two  of  them  ;  one,  who  wore  a  little  flat  cap 
on  her  head,  was  of  pure  Cu/co   Indian  blood,  and  was  the 
wife  of  the  man  who  .spoke  English  ;  and  anodier,  a  native  of 
Lima,  rejoicing  in  a  most  singular  style  of  mantle  and  panta- 
loons.    The  L'tter  signora,  together  with  the  other  two,  .vas  of 
something  like  ten  or  eleven  caste  to  the  dozen  Indian  breed, 
and,  despite  her  strange  g.irb,  seemed  10  have  a  very  good  figure. 
Thus  one  of  the  ladies  was  remarkable  for  her  very  outre 
array,  the  pretty  ankles,  and  tlie  pleasing  free  it  alone  permitted 
to  be  seen  ;  two  of  tlieni  were  only  conspicuous  by  their  sturdy, 
full-developed  figures  ;  whils'  the  fourth,  an  aborigine  ])i:re  and 
simple,  was  a  pood  type  of  the  South  American  Indian,  present- 
\\\  .  with  all  the   four   husbands,  the   u.sual   characteristics — 
proi  incnt  cheekbones,   large,  well-cut  lips,   long,   lank,   and 
rather  scanty  hair,  together  with  a  pleasant,  smiling  cxjiression 
of  countenance.     Excepting  only  this  last  trait,  the  woman  and 
the  men  presenteil  in  a  [lerceptible  degree  r.ll  t'.ie  well-known 
marks  and  facial  peculiarities  of  tl-.e  Mongolian  type  of  mankind  ; 


there  was,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  family  likeness.  The  further 
south  one  goes  on  the  great  American  continent  (to  the  Pata- 
gonians,  /,?/- tvvt7////f),  the  stronger  is  the  resemblance ;  and  here 
the  ethnologist  has  an  interesting  problem. 

The  Sunday  following  that  on  whic  h  I  visited  the  Indians, 
I  went  for  a  bit  of  a  cruise  with  our  third  mate.  Not  content 
with  catcning  rock-cod  and  mackerel,  we  set  the  jolly-boat's 
shoulder-ofmutton  sail,  and  bore  away  to  the  furthest  extremity 
of  the  channel  between  the  North  and  Middle  Islands,  'i'aking 
in  the  canvas,  we  then  prepared  our  strongest  lines,  and  were 
just  about  to  lower  them  into  the  water,  when,  puff,  pufi',  pulT, 
came  a  .shoal  of  young  pori)oises  right  alongside, 

"Hold  on  with  the  lines  !"  shouted  my  comrade,  springing 
to  the  bow,  and  catching  up  the  harpoon  lying  ready  there. 

Unshipping  the  rudder,  I  ran  out  an  oar  astern  by  which  10 
steer  and  have  the  bo:U  under  more  perfect  management. 

"  Bow  on  with  her  !  Bow  on  .'  Lay  her  bow  on  to  tliem," 
roared  my  companion,  harpoon  poised  aloft  for  striking. 

I  did  so;  but  just  at  that  very  moment  saw  a  large  black 
body  slowly  tumbling  uj)  to  the  surf.ice,  and  in  it  I  recognised 
a  young  "  fin-back." 

The  porpoLses  had  disappeared,  and,  to  my  horror,  the  third 
mate  was  taking  aim  at  their  formidable  successor. 
"  Avast !  Hold  hard  !  It's  a  '  fin-back  ! ' "  I  cried. 
"  'Fin-back'  or  devil,  here  goes,"  yelled  my  reckless  com- 
rade, lav.nching  his  keen  weapon  with  all  his  strength  (and  that 
was  not  slight)  just  as  the  glistening  and  arched  back  of  the 
young  whale  broke  water  under  the  bow. 

There  was  a  tremendous  splash  and  flurry  in  the  water,  now 
beaten  into  boiling  foam  ;  a  terrible  dash  with  the  Ijroad  and 
powerful  tail — which  drenchetl  us  with  spray — as  the  monster 
"fluked"  deep  down  into  his  native  clement;  and  then  whiz, 
whiz  !  went  the  strong  three  and  a  half  inch  line  :ninning  over 
the  bows,  so  we  knew  that  we  were  first — too  fatt  to  please  me. 
The  next  moment  we  were  nishing  through  the  water  at  a 
speed  our  jolly-boat  had  never  known  before.  Her  bow  was 
dragged  a  foot  or  two  below  the  surface,  and  on  either  side  a 
cler.r  smooth  wave  was  ploughed  uj)  to  a  height  of  several  feet 
abo\c  the  gunnel.  Every  moment  I  expected  that  we  should 
be  dr.igged  under  water  and  swampeil  by  the  powerful  "  fin- 
b;  ck,"  and  as  I  could  not  swim  at  that  time,  bitterly  did  I 
regret,  during  that  short  but  a|iparently  interminable  period  of 
danger,  going  fishing  on  Sunday,  esjiecially  with  our  dare-de\il 
third  mate. 

Straight  on  in  mid-channel,  throuu'h  the  .'^hipping  at  the 
Middle  Island  anchorage,  did  that  formidable  fish  tow  us,  at  a 
speed  of  knots  per  hour  I  should  be  sorry  to  guess.  I  could 
see  that  great  excitement  prevailed  on  board  the  vessels  at  the 
unwonted  sight ;  their  crews  were  in  the  rigging,  yelling  and 
shouting  to  us  ;  but  as  all  yelled  together  we  could  not  under- 
stand any  ;  whilst  numerous  boats  were  putting  otf  to  our 
assistance — a  very  vague  notion  this,  as  in  half  an  hour  we 
should  have  been  out  of  sight  of  'ooats,  ships,  Chincha  Islands, 
and  rdl,  had  the  fearful  sjieed  at  which  we  were  proceeding 
continued  so  lorg. 

Had  our  little  crafi  beer,  ;,n  ordinary  jolly-boat  nothing 
could  have  saved  our  lives,  for  she  would  have  been  swam|)ed 
to  a  dead  certainty.  \'ery  fortunately,  however,  she  was 
American  built,  with  the  jjeculiar  flanging-out  bow,  broad 
and  particularly  adapted  for  resisting  immersion,  iu  wiiieh  our 
Transatlantic  ulatives  delight. 
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As  wc  (I.islicd  i)ast  clear  of  ilie  l:''.st  sliip,  my  comrade  began  in  the  rope,  we  recovered  the  harpoon,  wlii(  h,  unable  to  stand 
to  ap])re('iate  the  danger  of  our  [losition,  besides  the  risk  of  the  immense  strain,  had  at  last  drawn  from  tiie  "  fin-l)a('k," 
going  riglu  away  to  sea  witli  tlie  unconiforlablc  companion  to  being  only  one  of  the  connnon,  old-fashioned,  ineffectual 
which  he  had  so  foolishly  united  us.  instruments,  and  not  cunningly  barbed   in  a  way  that  fastens 

lie  fumbled  for  liis  knife  to  cut  the  rope,  but  found  that  ,  inside  the  wound,  as  do  a  regular  whalers'  weapons. 


he  had  forgotten  to  bring  it 
froir,  the  ship. 

"Come  along,  my  hearty. 
Hurry  up !  Give  me  your 
knife,"  he  cried  to  me. 

Endeavouring  to  obey,  and 
going  towards  him  along  the 
inclined  plane  our  boat  now 
presented,  I  put  my  foot  upon 
a  slippery  mackerel  not  quite 
dead ;  it  gave  a  last  dying 
wriggle,  down  I  went,  the 
knife  flew  from  my  hand,  and 
was  added  to  the  treasures  of 
the  deep. 

The  third  mate  inconti- 
nently m.ade  use  of  language 
much  more  forcible  than  ele- 
gant ;  then,  finding,  I  pre- 
sume, that  it  was  of  no  avail, 
he  tried  to  cast  off  the  end 
of  the  rope  from  the  ring-bolt 
in  the  stem  to  which  it  was 
hitched.      Of  course,   it  was 
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As  we  had  a  fresh,  fair  wind, 
we  set  sail,  and  were  soon  back 
to  the  islands  again.  Hence- 
forth I  determined  to  abjure 
third  mates  and  liarpoons  in 
a  jolly-boat,  which  in  such 
cases  is  apt  to  wofully  belie 
her  name. 

As  we  had  plenty  of  time 
left  before  returning  on  board, 
and  as  we  had  ciijoyai  (|uite 
sufficient  fishing  for  one  day, 
we  sailed  up  to  the  landing- 
place  on  the  North  Island, 
and  took  a  run  ashore. 

My    Indian    acqur  intances 
had  departed  for  their  homes, 
but   in   their   place    we    saw 
a  ragged,  wild-looking  set  of 
fellows  who  had  just  arrived, 
and    who    (there    being     no 
work  on  Sunday)  were  receiv- 
ing  their  barrack  and  place 
of    labour    allotments    from 
the    overseers.      Some  were  to  remain    here,  and  some  were 
to  i)rocee<l  to  the  Middle  Island.     It  ajipeared  that  these  people 
were  natives  of  other  states  than  Peru,  who  had  emigrated  for 

Most  of  them 


effectually   jamme<l ;    and  no  wonder,  considering   the   str.ain 
upon  it. 

"Come  here,  you  yoimg  monkey,  come  here!"  he  then 
cried  (I  had  gone  back  to  the  stern-sheets  to  add  my  weight  in  |  the  .sake  of  obtaining  work  at  the  Chinchas, 
keeping  the  boat's  seemed  to  be  half- 

stern   down    and  _  castes  between 

cncd,  the  threaten-  ^    '  est  care  or  regard, 

ing  wave  on  either  emicrants  from  houvia.  A  father  and  son  so 

bow  subsided,  and  parted  particularly 

we  came  to  a  standstill.  Then  we  knew  that  either  the  ;  attracted  my  attention— one  being  sent  to  the  other  island — as 
line  had  broken,  or  the  harpoon  had  drawn.  Our  spirits  \  they  stood,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  with  all  their  little  worldly 
underwent  a  sudden  revulsion ;  we  looked  at  each  other  and  ]  goods  ujjon  their  backs,  in  a  mute  attitude  of  farewell,  gazing 
laughed  aloud  ;  I  also  ceased  to  wonder  whether  I  was  able  to  wistfully  into  each  other's  eyes.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on 
punch  the  third  mate's  head,  providing  we  were  neither  drowned  [  the  labour  question  (especially  that  of  Chinese)  in  our  second 
nor  starved  to  death  at  the  tail  of  that  ferocious  fish.     Hauling  |  and  concluding  j)aper  o\\  the  Chincha  Islands. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

(IIETTAI.A  —  rori'l.ATION    OF    HACiUfi —  IIIAD-DRESS  —  MEETING  WITH 
Din.AS  — OKIC.IN    OF  THE   SALT  OF    TUTIIT— ENTRY     INTO     KAARTA 

—  IIAMIIAKA-MOL'NTAN  — CUftMOUKOLRA  — SOJOURN  AT  Gl'tMOU- 
KOIRA  —  VISIT  OF  DANDANC.OIRA,  CHIEF  OF  FARAIiOUGOU  — 
TKlHill.ES  AND  ANNOYANCES — MAIIK'.A  —  OIISKRVATIONS,  AND 
TAKINC.    LATITIDE— FATKiUE    AND    SICKNESS— LAKE   OF   TlNKARf. 

—  SAMIIA  YOROlIHRTS  HIMSELF  IIY  A  FALL — I'RESENTS  OF 
C.IRAFFE  TAILS — ARRIVAL  AT  DIANnOUNTft— HEARTY  RECEI'TION 
— VISIT   OF    MAS!;ASSIS — THE   MOORS    AND   TIIEIK    WOMEN, 

A  JOURNEY  of  less  tlnii  four  hours  brought  us  to  Ouettala, 
the  princiixil  town  of  tlic  country.  It  was  a  village  made  of 
straw  huts  of  recent  construction,  near  which  we  obser\-e(l  the 
ruins  of  an  old  nnid-walled  building  which  had  been  destroyed 
about  three  years  before.  The  inhabitants  seemed  very  sub- 
missive to  El  Hadj,  and,  perhaps  because  they  knew  they  were 
in   the    presence  of  "  talibes,"    they   made   a    boast  of  their 


FRO.M    THE    FRENCH   OF    LIEUTENANT    M.\r:E. 

I  by  the  village  was  cordial,  though  at  first  curiosity  so  possessed 
them,  that  all  the  women  and  children  crowded  round  us. 
Fatiguing  as  this  curiosity  was  to  us,  I  did  not  find  great  fault 
with  it,  and  I  placed  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  it,  exce]it  with 
a  view  to  the  safety  of  our  goods. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  here  that  all  the  in- 
habitants spoke  the  Bambara  and  .Soninke  dialects,  a  fact 
which  arises  from  the  intermixture  of  the  two  races  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  population  at  Kaarta,  Segou,  and  even  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  Kong.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast 
district  these  two  races  inhabit  all  the  villages,  sometimes  in 
separate  bodies,  sometimes  united  together.  In  some  villages 
they  speak  one  language,  the  Bambara,  and  in  others  the 
Soninke,  and  oftentimes  both.  They  do  not  admit  any 
intimacy  outside  of  their  own  circle,  except  with  the  I'euhls, 
who  are  to  be  found  throughout  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic.     We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  these  three 


allegiance.      They  told  me  they  were  hapi)y,  that  they  were  no     main  branches  of  the  jjopulation  of  Soudan 


longer  plundered,  that  their  country  was  quiet,  and  that  every 
one  worked  because  El  Hadj  ordered  them  to  do  .so.  The 
head  of  this  village,  Ouoio  by  name,  ruleil  over  all  the  Bague 
country.  He  was  a  Bambara  Kagorota,  or  Kagoronke,  or 
simply  a  Kagoro.  He  had  three  sons,  one  of  whom,  about  fifty 
years  old,  paid  me  a  visit  and  brought  me  a  kid  and  twenty-five 
fresh  eggs.  During  the  evening  my  men  were  amply  supplied 
with  calabashes  of  food  whicii  they  called  nouroiicouti,  a  word 
which  signifies  in  their  language  "a  little  of  everything."  They 
brought  two  baskets  of  millet  for  our  animals,     Our  reception 

VOL,    IL 


At  Marena  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time  since  I  left 
Koundian,  a  different  head-dress  among  the  women  from  that 
worn  by  the  Malinkes.  The  men  have  all  had  their  heads 
shorn  since  the  conipiest  of  this  country  by  El  Hadj.  But  in 
place  of  the  casque  whiih  is  tlie  distinguisliing  mark  of  the 
Malinke  women — a  casque  formed  by  the  hair  being  drawn  up 
to  the  toj)  of  the  head  and  plaited — I  found  here  a  far  prettier 
and  more  original  coiffure,  which  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of 
the  coquettish  head  gear  of  the  VololTs  of  St.  Louis,  'i'he  hair 
was  rolled  up  into  innumerable  little  twisted  curls,  which  hung 
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down  all  round  the  head.  'I'liough  the  eflcct  was  good,  it  was 
at  the  expense  of  cleanliness.  The  curls  of  which  I  am 
speaking  are  made  by  mixing  honey  with  the  hair ;  it  is  then 
greased  with  rancid  butter  and  blackened  with  charcoal.  One 
can  easily  form  an  idea  of  what  must  be  its  condition  when 
suffering  from  the  effect  of  heat,  perspiration,  and  dust.  Such 
head-dresses  as  these  are  only  made  once  a  fortnight,  and  often 
take  two  or  three  days  in  constructing.  At  a  halting-place  a 
little  further  on,  we  met  a  band  of  Diulas  coming  from  Nioro 
with  loails  of  mineral  salt  in  bricks,  known  as  the  salt  of 
'I'ichit.  It  is  well  known  that  this  salt  comes  from  Sebkha  of 
Idjil,  a  place  visited  by  Captain  Vincent  in  i860,  in  bis 
interesting  journey  to  Adrar.  The  Tichits,  a  stationary  tribe 
of  Moors,  go  in  quest  of  it  and  carry  it  thr.iugh  the  whole  01' 
the  Soudan,  where  they  sell  it  to  other  Diulas,  chiefly  to  the 
Sarracolets  and  the  Soninkes,  who  re-sell  it  to  others.  These 
bricks  of  salt,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  were  about 
eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  about  six  inches 
thick. 

The  Diulas  had  heard  at  Xioro  that  I  was  at  loiih;  but 
they  could  not  believe  that  I  really  intended  to  go  to  Segou, 
as  the  idea  that  a  white  man  cannot  live  in  Africa  on  the 
food  of  the  country  is  so  deeply  engrained  in  their  minds. 
They  therefore  thought  that  I  was  retracing  my  steps,  and  great 
was  their  astonishment  on  meeting  with  me.  They  overwhelmed 
me  with  kindness,  assuring  me  that  the  whole  country  loved 
me,  since  I  was  going  to  see  El  Hadj,  for  it  woidd  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  them  to  visit  the  whites,  and  after  terms  had 
been  made  with  the  Marabout,  to  be  able  to  trade  with  them, 
which  at  present  they  were  prevented  doing.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  delight  I  experienced  on  finding  them  so 
amicably  disposed.  It  did  not,  however,  so  transport  me  as 
to  induce  me  to  submit  to  the  embraces  which  these  kind 
peojjle  were  ready  to  give  me.  A  little  further  on  we  met  two 
droves  of  fine  oxen,  which  their  owners  were  going  to  Bourc 
to  barter  for  gold  and  slaves.  This  circumstance  confirmed 
what  I  had  already  heard  of  this  being  a  safe  route.  It 
is  by  this  route  that  the  little  gold  we  get  from  Boure  comes  to 
us,  as  in  passing  through  Xioro,  and  sometimes  by  Tichit,  the 
merchants  barter  it  for  salt  (with  the  Moors),  which  they 
deliver  at  Xioro.  Our  road  passed  between  hills,  of  so  slight 
an  elevation  as  to  change  but  in  a  small  degree  the  uniform 
character  of  the  plains.  Starting  again  at  two  o'clock,  we 
arrived  at  half-past  four  at  Bambara-mountan,  a  village  ^^■here  1 
saw,  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  Fouta  Dougou,  a  forest  of 
chestnuts.  The  trees  were  very  numerous,  1  .:'.  '.10  high  for  us 
to  be  able  to  gather  any  fruit.  The  blacLs  in  lhe.se  parts  only 
eat  them  when  cooked,  after  having  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind.  They  have  then  a  turpentine  smell,  strong  enough  to 
scent  a  whole  house.  Their  colour  :s  saffron-yellow.  I  also 
observed  in  this  village  some  young  persons  with  long  hair 
plaited  in  small  curls.  They  told  me  that  they  were  Bambaras 
of  Soninko  origin. 

On  the  4th  of  February  we  passed  between  two  hills,  after 
■which  valleys  appeared  at  short  intervals,  and  shortly  after  we 
passed  the  village  of  Xamabougou.  I  had  ridden  in  advance 
of  my  escort  with  Fahmahra,  and  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
bending,  where  I  found  the  chief  of  the  village,  an  old  man 
quite  white  with  age.  He  was  fanning  himself  with  the  tail  of 
an  ox.  He  could  only  speak  a  few  words,  which  were  fpiite 
unintelligible  and  disconnected,  as  he  was  in  a  state  of  chiKl-  , 


ishness.  A  little  beyond  this  village  we  saw  some  hills  on  our 
left,  on  which  were  grazing  some  o.xen  and  goats.  Shortly 
after  we  encamped  for  breakfast  at  Touroumpo,  a  small  village 
of  straw  huts,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fine  square,  with  an 
enclosed  building  for  their  i)alavers. 

We  stationed  ourselves  on  the  bank  of  a  marsh,  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  water.  The  population  is  made  up  of 
Diawandous  and  Bambaras.  The  chief  sent  me  a  fowl. 
Shortly  after,  Fahmal;  a  having  had  a  present  made  him  of  two 
calabashes  of  milk,  gave  me  one,  which  I  accepted  with  very 
great  plea.sure,  as  milk  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome  things  one 
can  take  on  a  journey,  and  had  it  not  been  for  milk  I  should 
certainly  long  since  have  died  in  Africa.  Since  I  left  Koun- 
dian  I  had  been  without  it  altogether,  as  the  country  through 
which  we  passed  had  no  cattle,  so  we  did  full  justice  to  it. 

The  women  also  brought  us  butter  in  ex<;hange  for  beads. 
I  had  no  time  to  impack  my  stores  for  them,  but  I  ob-erved 
that  they  were  of  the  Peuhl  Diawandou  race,  for  the  most  part 
pretty,  coquettish,  and  rather  shy.  Having  watered  our  cattle 
and  given  them  a  hurried  meal,  I  was  ready  to  start,  when 
I  was  informed  that  a  repast  was  being  jireiiared  for  us.  Not 
wishing  to  deprive  my  men  of  this  extra  meal,  I  therefore 
remained,  and  took  a  walk  among  the  chestnut-trees,  which 
grew  here  in  large  numbers,  and  were  laden  with  fruit.  Their 
height  varied  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  yards.  I  also  saw,  to  my 
great  surprise,  some  grey  parrots,  which  do  not  live  in  Senegal, 
but  are  met  with  in  large  numbers  from  the  Oaboon  as  far  north 
as  Sierra  Leone,  and  even  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  River  Geba. 

At  half-past  two  we  resumed  our  journey  for  one  hour 
eastward,  and  reached  a  large  village  named  Guemoukoura, 
which,  since  I  had  left  Makandiambougou,  I  had  heard  men- 
tioned as  a  sort  of  "  port  of  safety,"  and  that  when  once  I 
had  passed  it  I  should  travel  without  difliculty,  and  find  an 
abundance  of  supplies.  From  a  distance  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  a  village  of  clay  houses,  all  of  wliich  were  crowned 
with  terraces  (the  first  we  had  yet  met  with),  and  apparently  of 
one  story  high.  As  I  approached  it,  I  saw  that  the  walls  were 
half  in  ruins,  but  all  round  the  village  (which  is  surrounded 
by  fields  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  with  here  and  there  some 
wells)  most  of  the  houses  were  of  straw.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
a  large  village.  I  was  to  meet  a  man  named  Tierno  Ousman 
here,  a  Toucouleur,  armed  with  the  authority  of  F.l  Hadj.  I 
therefore  expected  a  comfortable  lodging  with  a  good  supper. 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  I  was  rather  disappointed. 

After  looking  all  round  the  village  for  a  clean  spot  to 
encamp  on,  and  finding  everywhere  nothing  but  filth,  I  at 
length  halted  under  a  tree,  and  was  making  my  arrangements 
for  settling  there,  when  they  came  to  tell  me  that  two  straw 
huts  hail  been  i)repared  for  me.  I  went  to  them  (they  were 
about  six  .lundred  yards  to  the  north  of  the  village),  and  had 
only  just  reached  them,  when  Tierno  Ousman  came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  me.  He  wore  a  very  large  turban,  and  holding  in 
his  hand  a  Mussulman  chaplet  of  very  large  beads,  he  kept 
muttering  his  prayers.  He  walked  between  two  talibes,  who 
seemed  to  be  holding  him  up.  He  was  quite  a  young  man. 
His  manners  excessively  annoyed  me  from  the  very  first  moment 
I  saw  him.  He  seated  himself  at  once,  quite  at  his  ease,  in 
our  hut,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  had  his  logs  and  his 
back  shampooed  by  his  atten<lanis.  Though  the  Mussulman 
manners  of  this  great  man  very  much  annoyed  me,  they  had, 
on  the  contrary,  a  very  opposite  effoct  upon  Samba  Yoro,  my 
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ordinary  interpreter ;  who,  generally  very  chary  of  his  woriis, 
seemed  now  quite  astounded,  and  said  to  nie,  "This  is  a  great 
Marabout."  After  this  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
than,  down  with  the  curtain  ;  the  play  is  done. 

Oiism  in  was  not  long  in  telling  me  that  he  saw  I  wanted 
nothing,  and  had  plenty  of  provisions  ;  he  made  other  remarks 
of  the  same  character,  which  augured  ill  of  the  supper  which 
he  had  in  store  for  us.  Eahmahra  advised  me  to  apply  to  the 
Diulas,  before  they  left  us,  and  by  whom  we  had  been  accom- 
panied to  this  place,  for  a  guide  to  take  us  to  Diangounte. 
I  therefore  asked  them  if  they  could  get  me  one,  and  also 
sell  me  a  horse,  of  which  the  doctor  stood  in  great  need.  He 
promised  me  all  I  wanted,  but  when  night  came  they  had  not 
even  furnished  my  hut  with  straw  for  my  bed.  1  at  once 
asked  for  a  supply  for  myself  and  my  men.  After  a  long  time 
1  obtained  it,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fowl  and  some  rice 
for  my  supper.  As  to  my  men,  nothing  was  sent  to  them. 
Fortunately,  our  own  provisions  were  not  yet  exhausted.  I 
made  a  retiuest  for  some  millet  for  the  horses  and  asses,  and 
after  an  interval  of  two  hours  1  received  a  few  i)ints  for  them. 
I  then  lay  down  to  .sleep,  little  pleased  either  with  the  chief  or 
his  subjects. 

On  the  slh  of  February  I  awoke,  after  a  bad  night,  and 
was  afraiil,  though  I  cannot  say  why,  that  1  should  have  to 
encounter  fresh  diflicultics.  I  was,  besides,  becoming  weaker 
from  day  to  day,  from  circumstances  which  I  must  explain. 
I  had  had  several  disputes  with  my  guide  in  order  to  maintain 
my  authority  as  head  of  the  party,  upon  which  he  was  desirous 
of  encroaching  by  opposing  our  times  of  rest,  and  by  wishing 
to  regulate  our  march,  &c.  &c.  As  I  never  left  a  place 
without  acquiring  information  about  the  villages  I  should  meet 
with  on  my  route — their  distance,  even  to  three  or  four  days' 
journey  in  advance — I  vas  most  unwilling,  when  once  ai  route, 
that  there  should  be  any  capricious  interference  with  my  plans. 
The  attempt  to  do  this  on  the  part  of  my  guide  had  irritated 
me  against  him,  and  I  endeavoured  to  prove  to  him  that  he 
was  now  but  of  little  use  to  me,  as  I  was  in  districts  under  the 
authority  of  the  chief  of  Farabougou.  As  our  provisions  were 
diminishing,  it  was  with  dilhculty  I  could  satisfy  his  demands 
and  those  of  the  four  men  who  accompanied  him.  All  these 
anxieties  oppressed  me  during  my  sleepless  night,  and  when 
I  got  up  I  was  very  much  harassed  by  them.  About  Stven 
o'clock  Tiemo  Ousman  came  to  have  a  talk  with  me,  and  I 
found  him  disposed  to  be  more  hypocritical  than  before.  He 
came  to  tell  me  that  I  must  go  to  Nioro  to  see  Mustafli,  a 
chieftain  placed  there  by  El  Hadj,  who  would  be  able  to  assist 
me  in  my  journey  by  Segou,  one  far  more  difficult  and  less 
secure  than  that  by  Diangounte.  It  would  only  occasion  me, 
he  said,  a  delay  of  four  days. 

One  can  imagine  what  effect  this  statement  had  upon  me. 
I  let  him  talk  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  I  exercised  great 
control  over  myself.  In  fact,  had  I  not  foreseen  what  would 
happen?  When  he  had  ceased  talking,  I  replied  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  at  Nioro,  that  it  was  not  on  my  route,  that  I  had 
no  more  come  to  see  Mustafa  than  to  see  him,  that  I  was  on  my 
way  to  Segou,  that  I  had  taken  my  present  route  because  I 
understood  the  country  was  in  the  territory  of  El  Hadj,  and 
that  I  had  found  the  road  I  had  first  taken  closed  against  me. 
I  further  told  him  that  if  the  other  route  was  also  impracticable 
I  should  certainly  not  look  about  for  a  third,  but  that  I  should 
s'.art  for  St.  Louis  and  not  for  Nioro.     I  added  that  I   had 


already  applied  to  him  for  a  guide  to  Diangounl*;,  and  that 
if  he  refused  to  send  one  I  should,  notwithstanding,  start  on 
the  morrow,  and  compl.iin  to  El  Hadj  of  the  delay  he  had 
occasioned  nie,  and  of  the  ill-feeling  that  Irad  been  shown 
towards  uie. 

He  insisted  upon  my  following  his  advice,  but,  finding  that 
I  was  very  decidetl  in  the  matter,  he  fell  back  ujTOn  another 
plan,  viz.,  that  I  should  consent  to  go  to  Farabougou,  where 
there  was  an  officer  of  El  Hadj,  who  had  sent  a  man  (then 
luesent  at  our  interview)  to  pay  his  resjjccts  to  me,  and  to 
whom  he  then  introduced  me.  At  the  exhibition  of  such 
iinpertinence  I  broke  out  into  a  passion,  and  told  him  in  very 
energetic  language  that  I  intended  to  go  to  Diangoimte  or  St. 
Louis,  and  to  nowhere  else. 

When  he  siw  me  so  decided,  Ousman  began  to  be  afraid 
as  to  what  I  might  say  next.  He  lowered  his  tone,  and  assured 
me  in  the  most  gracious  manner  that  he  had  only  made  the 
proposition  as  one  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  me,  that  I  cotdd 
do  just  what  I  liked,  and  that  no  one,  he  was  certain,  would 
thwart  my  wishes.     This  put  an  end  to  our  interview. 

Shortly  after  this  another  very  important  person — Dandan- 
goura,  chief  of  Farabougou — came  to  see  me.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  wearing  a  red  fez,  surmounted  by  a  large  turban.  He  came 
mounted  upon  a  magnificent  horse  of  great  size  and  of  Moorish 
blood.  He  had  an  escort  of  twenty  horsemen.  He  wore 
Haussa  trousers,  big  in  the  leg  and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  with 
embroidered  seams.  His  mantle,  known  by  the  name  of  Turkey, 
is  very  like  the  national  dress  of  the  Bambaras.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  griot,  his  farrier,  and  a  certain  number 
of  talibes.  He  seated  himself  in  my  hut  with  all  his  followers 
in  so  unceremonious  a  manner  that  I  was  at  once  dis|)leased 
with  him.  The  hut  was  so  small  that  we  were  crowded  one 
upon  the  other.  The  heat  being  oppressive,  he  immediately 
took  off  liis  turban,  anil  I  saw  the  sweat  running  down 
from  him.  The  stench  arising  from  all  these  negroes  became 
insupportable,  and  the  talk  we  had  did  not  tend  either  to 
lessen  my  discomfort  or  abate  my  ill-humour.  Dandangotira 
began  by  telling  me  that  I  must  wait  until  he  could  collect 
an  army  to  serve  as  my  escort,  as  the  roads  were  not  safe  for 
travellers.  My  reply  was  the  same  that  I  had  made  to  Ousman, 
viz.,  that  I  should  start  on  the  morrow  for  Diangounte  or 
St.  Louis.  Thinking,  perhaps,  to  frighten  me,  he  then  told 
me  that  he  was  an  officer  of  El  Hadj,  that  he  was  the  governor 
of  the  country,  that  he  did  not  trust  me,  and  that  he  wished 
to  see  whether  I  really  had  letters  to  his  master.  I  imme- 
diately i)roduced  them,  but  as  he  wished  to  open  them,  I  got 
into  a  i)assion  as  I  had  done  at  Koundian,  and  in  similar 
circumstances,  ard  told  him  that  I  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
opened,  and  that,  wliatever  might  be  the  consequences,  I  should 
know  how  to  command  respect.  This  determination  on  my 
part  quite  deceived  hiin.  After  all,  in  dealing  with  the  blacks, 
he  who  talks  loudest  is  most  generally  in  the  right.  He 
immediately  lowered  his  tone,  and  assured  me  that  as  I  was  in 
my  own  house  I  might  do  just  as  I  liked,  that  he  had  not 
made  the  above  proposal  to  annoy  me,  but  simjjly  for  my 
advantage  ;  that  he  wished  me  to  go  to  Nioro  for  Mustafa, 
or  that  I  should  at  least  stay  a  few  days  at  Farabougou, 
I  had  still  too  fresh  in  my  recollection  the  scenes  that  took 
place  at  Koundian  in  the  matter  of  presents  to  put  myself  in 
the  hands  of  this  ofticer,  so  I  remained  firm,  and  conse- 
quently gained  the  day.     But  our  interview  was  not  yet  at  an 
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end.     Wc  were  twenty-four,  all  rrowdeil  fogellicr  in  ;i  hut  of  I 
very  small  iliniensions.     1  intiniikd   Id  Kaliniahra  that  thoy  ! 
must  leave  the  hilt,  as  I  rouM  no  l(in;^er  endure  the  heat,     I'ut 
Dandangoura  replied  that  he  had  coine  on  purpose  to  see  me, 
and  that  I'lerelbre  he  should  remain  with  me.     Williout  furtlier 
ceremony  he  laiil  himself  down  on  my  naat.     1  felt  very  much 
disjiosecl  to  turn  him  out,  anil  certainly,  were  such  an  annoyance  ! 
to  hap|ien  to  me  now,  I  should  most  assuredly  eject  the  in-  ' 
trucler  with  my  cane,     liut  I  liad  resolved  to  remain  calm,  and 
not  in  any  way  to  com|)romise  myself  hy  violence.     I  there- 
fore   told   him    that    1    wanted  to  write,  and  that  if  he  had 
nothing  further  to  say  to  1110  I  must  retiuest  him  to  ([uit  my 
mat   and   leave    me   alone.      I'lUt  I  might  just  as  well   have 
spoken  to  a  deaf  man,  for  he  would  not  budf.",  >».:  inch.     Upon 


to  us,  why,  then  we  shall  arrcpt  them,  Imt  we  don't  ask  you  for 
any."  A  lillle  while  after,  on  finding  ih.it  1  was  not  lo  be 
caught  by  their  b.iits,  I '.indaugour.i  inliiiiiled  to  me  lli.it  he 
(inly  w.inted  a  red  ca[).  On  any  other  oc(  asion  I  should  have 
at  once  given  it  to  him,  as  I  know  the  prestige  acipiiied  by 
gifts,  but  I  was  h.arassed,  tormented,  and  provoked.  1  there- 
fore resolutely  refused  to  give  it  to  him,  and  shortly  after  this  I 
had  the  gratification  of  seeing  I  )andangour.i  leave  without 
anything  of  mine  in  his  possession.  Tnoiigh  he  did  not  get 
anything  out  of  me,  he  managed,  however,  to  extort  from 
Fahmahra  his  horse-pistol. 

In  the  evening  I  had  a  fresh  trouble  with  Tierno  Oiisnian. 
I  openly  reproacheil  him  with  the  b.ul  treatment  1  had  met 
with,  and  tlueatcned  lo  report  him  to  his  master.     lie  was  all 
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this,  T  got  up  and  walked  out  into  the  open  air,  telling  him 
that  as  I  could  be  no  longer  master  in  my  own  house,  I  must 
resign  it  to  him.  I  went  to  look  at  his  horses,  some  of  which 
were  very  fine,  and  I  tried  to  m.ake  a  bargain  for  one  of  them, 
but  they  asked  more  than  nine  hundred  francs  (^36)  or  eight 
slaves.  But,  however  much  I  desired  to  buy  the  doctor  a 
horse,  as  he  was  suffering  a  good  deal  from  riding  upon  an 
ass,  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  give  such  a  sum.  After 
a  long  discussion  about  the  price,  I  re-entered  my  hut,  and, 
fin<ling  that  Dandangoura  and  his  followers  were  still  in  pos- 
session, I  went  to  fetch  Fahmahra,  and  told  him  to  inform 
Dandangoura  that  I  should  complain  of  him  to  his  master. 
Almost  immediately  Dandangoura  came  himself  to  tell  me  that 
my  hut  was  at  my  service.  I  left  him  without  a  word,  and 
went  in  to  rest  myself 

After  all,  I  was  not  to  be  duped  by  his  schemes.     They 
were  combined,  like  a  sot  of  thieves,  to  extort  presents  from  me, 
and  they  coolly  said  to  me,  "  We  don't  ask  for  anything ;  oh,  [ 
no  !  we  don'c  want  any  presents ;  but  if  you  should  offer  them  | 


the  more  scr\'ile,  and  used  all  his  cloqucnrp  in  asking  me 
for  a  red  cap,  some  [lowder,  paper,  and  gun-llints.  1  gave 
him  the  c.ip  and  a  little  powcK'r,  but  I  declined  to  give 
him  anything  more,  and  again  reaiinded  him  of  the  guide  he 
had  promised  me.  The  following  morning,  as  the  guide  had 
not  arrived,  I  h.ul  the  horses  loaded,  and  resolved  to  le.ive 
under  any  circumstances  ;  then,  on  Ousman  making  his  appear- 
ance, I  rated  him  pretty  soundly  through  the  interpreter  from 
Boubakar,  upon  which  he  said  he  would  go  and  find  me  a 
guide  (lire.tly,  and  returned  to  the  village.  About  eight  o'cloi  k 
in  the  evening,  as  no  one  came,  1  gave  a  man  a  gun-llint  to 
show  me  the  best  route  to  lake,  and  then  I  started.  A  little 
while  .after  Fahmahra  brought  me  tlie  guide,  and  a  Maraliout 
with  him. 

From  Gue'moukoura  we  made  out  Farabougou  and  \ioro, 
slightly  ahe,''<l  of  us  to  the  north-west — so,  at  least,  it  appeared 
from  the  direction  pointed  out  to  me.  Far.abougou,  which  I 
myself  did  not  see,  but  which  one  of  my  men  visited  afterwards, 
has  a  tata  of  solid  stone.      It  is   about  eight   leagues   from 
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riiii'iilDiikour.i,    ind    Nioro   must    he  .ilioul  forty   leagues,    or 
four  (lays'  journey,  from  llie  same  place. 

The  plain  gradually  rises  tow.inls  the  north.  The  rountry 
becomes  more  woody,  and  a  good  many  wild  fig-trees  and 
thestnuts  arc  seen.  Three  hours'  walking  liroiiglu  us  to 
Madiga  (a  village  abounding  in  millet),  consisting  'if  poor 
huts  made  of  straw. 
On  my  arrival  I  was 

(|uilo    overcome     by  

fatigue,    and    as    the  •s--^ 

distance  to  Tinkare, 
the  first  village  I 
•  shoiiUl  reach  on  ni)' 
w.ay  to  Di.ingounte, 
wa.s  considerable,  I 
resolved  to  sleep  here. 
At    mid-d  ly    I    took  ; 

an  observ.uion,  anil 
found  that  I  was  in 
H"  22'  15"  north  lati- 
tudi'.  This  proved  to 
me  that  the  calnila-  ■ 

tion  I  had  made  of 
my  journey  since  my 
last  observation  was 
HDt  .accurate. 

The  weather  was 
very  cloudy  the  whole 
(lay.  I  tried  to  pur- 
chase a  horse  for  the 
doctor,  but  I  could 
not  agree  about  the 
price.  Our  strength 
was  gradually  failing 
us  ;  I  )i.'thie  N'diaye 
was  ill.  He  was  a 
very    pliu;ky    fellow,  ' 

and  when  he  com- 
plained I  knew  it  was 
Iiecause  he  was  in 
great  suftering.  Mam- 
boyo  also  was  very 
sore-footcil,  and  could 
no  longer  drive  his 
mule,  which  was 
wounded  in  its 
withers. 

Ill  the  evening  a 
little  ^foor,  n.amcd 
Tenoijib,  n.  shepherd 
belonging  to  the  vil- 
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wc  reached  the  bank  of  a  magnilicent  laki'.  Myri.tds  of  Icmg- 
leggcil  white  liirds  slixjd  out  in  bold  relief  amid  the  t.ill  green 
grass.  Jn  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  wo  arrived  at 
Tinkare,  a  village  consisting  of  a  few  straw  huts,  with  a  lata 
in  course  of  construi  lion,  in  which  wc  lodged.  This  vilkage 
<lerives  a  considerable  re\rnne  from  the  large  fisheries  in  the 

neighbouring  lake. 
The  natives  diy  the 
fish,  and  tin  n  sell 
them  at  a  distance 
from  their  homes. 
lint  when  we  were 
there  it  was  iiiijjos- 
silile  to  obtain  any 
fish  .at  all,  either  fresh 
or  dried. 

The  (hief  brought 
us  three  fo\sls  and 
some  bran  of  the 
country  for  our  c.attle. 
IMamboyeand  Alioun 
went  out  shooting. 
and  brought  us  three 
Guinea  fowls.  At 
night  they  brought 
eleven  calabashes  of 
couscous  for  my  men, 
and  we  were  \ery 
comfortable  e\i  ept 
for  the  mosquitoes.  A 
little  while  after  this 
theybrought  inSamba 
^'oro,  who,  on  leaving 
the  t.ita,  fell  into  a 
hole  ,in<l  slightly  dis- 
!ocate<l  his  knee.  He 
was  obliged  to  have 
it  bound  up  and  put 
on  a  suppoit.  I  gave 
him  my  thin  mattress, 
and  on  the  morrow, 
and  for  some  time 
after,  he  could  only 
accompany  us  on  a 
horse  or  an  ass. 

On  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary I  was  awoke  in 
the  mornfng  by  a  lion 
out  in  search  of  prey. 
As  soon  as  d.ay  broke 
I  left  the  village,  and 
I    jmulently  hurried 


lage,  brought  mo  some   milk  and  had  a  talk  with  us.     He  i  heard  him   roaring   very   near   to   me. 
amused  mc  very  much  with  his  chattering.      As  I  knew  by    back.     In  the  evening  some  Moors  brought  me  some  giraffe 
experience  that  a  Moor  never  makes  a  present  without  .asking  '  tails   for  sale,   telling  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  were 
something  in  return  for  it,  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  I  many  of  these  animals  in  the  neighbourhood. 
it  ended  by  my  t^iving  him  a  little  knife.  |         After  a  journey  of  three  hours  and  a  li.alf  we  reached  Dian- 

On  the  7th  of  February,  at  daybreak,  as  T  wa.i  wl.shing  to  ghirtc',  a  name  recently  given  to  it,  according  to  the  Moors. 
start,  I  was  informed  that  they  could  not  make  our  last  ox  get  i  It  appeared  that  El  Hadj  had  given  th.is  name  to  Diangounte', 
U|)on  his  legs,  so  I  gave  him  to  the  ])eople  of  the  vilkagc,  by  :  h.aving  selected  it  from  the  Koran,  Diangounte  being  only 
whom  he  was  immediately  slaughtered.  l''our  hours'  journey  ajjplied  to  the  district  in  which  we  now  were.  .Shortly  after 
brought  us  to  a  marsh,  which  we  crossed,  and  shortly  afterwards  '  our  arrival,  Tierno  Boubakar  Sircy,  chief  of  a  large  village, 
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paid  me  a  visit  on  horseback,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
talibcfl,  among  wliom  were  several  who  spoke  a  little 
Freivh,  Among  them  was  one  named  Boubakar  I )jawara,  of 
St.  Louis,  who  told  me  that  his  wife,  Maram  'i'ico,  was  still  in 
that  town  with  her  daiit^hliT,  Ko(|iie  N'di.iye,  well  known  by 
my  I.aptots  as  one  of  the  pnllif^t  girls  in  the  island. 

The  palaver  commenced  on  their  arrival  with  a  very  florid 
account,  given  by  I'ahmahra,  of  our  journey  fiom  Koundian, 
with  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  come  to  Diunghirie. 
After  tliis  I  complained  of  the  pressure  put  upon  me  to  make  me 
go  to  Nioro.  'I'ierno  llmibakar  merely  replied  that  I  was  very 
welcome,  and  that  ho  would  do  all  that  ho  could  for  me.  Ik- 
then  repeated  in  the  fiambara  dialect  to  I.agiii,  the  chief  of  the 
Kagoros,  what  he  had  just  learnt.  Lagui,  in  his  turn,  told  my 
story  in  a  loud  voice  to  his  followers,  making  at  the  same  time 
short  hut  very  energetic  protestations  in  favour  of  I'.l  Iladj, 
and  of  those  who  were  going  to  him.  They  then  left  me,  to 
hold  a  conference  among  themselves. 

Ticrno  Houbakar  .Sirey  is  an  old  Toucoulcur  of  FoutaToro, 
a  Torodo  of  the  I,i  tribe.  When  Kl  Iladj  founded  a  house  (as 
they  say  here)  on  the  ruins  of  a  village  taken  Irom  the  Ham- 
baras,  alter  having  slain  its  ( hicf,  Nienia  Nie'nancoro  Diam,  he 
entrusted  the  headship  of  it  to  Houbakar.  The  face  of  this 
chief  was  very  jjrepossessing,  and  its  features  were  stamped 
with  a  look  of  bcnevoLMice.  He  took  our  fancy  at  once,  and 
his  conduct  never  belied  the  good  njjinion  we  formeil  of  him. 
His  old  namesake,  Boubakar  Djawar.a,  had  already  made  him- 
self our  friend,  and  had  brought  us  some  eggs,  fowls,  and 
earth-nuts. 

Shortly  after  our  interview  the  Bambaras  came  and  built  us 
two  straw  huts.  Their  plan  of  building  is  very  sinijile.  They 
first  of  all  make  holes  in  the  earth  in  a  circle  or  stjuare;  they 
then  put  in  stakes,  the  ends  of  which  are  forked ;  these  stakes 
are  then  fastened  together  with  sticks  more  or  less  straight  anil 
of  various  degrees  of  thickness.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
dry  leaves  piled  one  upon  another  without  any  regard  to  uni- 
formity, and  a  few  snips  of  bark  consolidate  and  complete 
the  whole  building. 

These  Bambaras  worked  in  so  disorderly  a  manner,  that  I 
was  quite  struck  by  it.  They  shouted  and  quarrelled,  no  one 
directing  them.  They  made  and  unmade  their  work,  and 
notwithstanding  their  zeal,  n-.y  hut  was  a  long  time  in  building. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  very  good  representation  of  their  life,  and  of 
the  life  of  negroes  in  general — viz.,  disorder  under  every  form. 

1  bought  a  fine  sheej)  and  two  bottles  of  butter  for 
a  few  yards  of  cloth.  About  four  o'clock  the  chief  sent 
us  two  fowls  and  some  rice,  telling  us  that  was  only  for 
our  supper.  An  hour  after,  he  himself  brought  us  a 
young  heifer  as  big  as  an  ass.  He  apologised  for  offer- 
ing me  so  small  an  ox,  pretending  that  oxen  were  very- 
scarce.  Then  he  gave  me  a  l.irge  leather  bag  full  of 
millet,  for  my  cattle  and  men,  and  assured  me  that  he  would 
be  responsible  for  their  supper,  and  that  in  the  evening  he 
would  send  me  some  milk.  At  night,  in  fact,  my  men  received 
a  most  abundant  supply  of  couscous,  and  I  had  about  six 
pints  of  milk.  We  were  literally  swimming  in  plenty,  which 
was  still  further  increased  by  Fahmahra  receiving,  in  addition, 
presents  for  himself.  The  following  morning,  I  had  scarcely 
awoke  from  a  very  refreshing  sleep  when  I  received  a  calabash 
of  milk.  About  nine  o'ckx  k  old  Ticrno  paid  me  a  visit,  bring- 
ing for  my  breakfast  three  fowls  and  a  calabash  full  of  the 


rice  of  the  country,  of  very  fmc  (piality.  He  brought  the 
doctor  a  whole  host  of  patients.  It  woulil  take  too  long  to 
enumerate  the  impossible  diseases  tbey  described  to  us. 
There  were  some  who  hail  been  sutfering  from  their  wounds  for 
two  or  three  years,  others  were  alllicted  with  ulcers,  ophthahni.i, 
dysentery,  disease.:  of  the  skin,  litc.  iVc.  We  miglit  easily  have 
exhausted  among  theui  ill  our  stock  of  medicine,  of  whii h  we 
had  but  a  litnited  supply. 

Diangountc,  the  ilhiangoui.'e  of  U.ifi'enel,  who  was  not 
able  to  I  each  so  lar,  is  a  countrj  which  has  always  been 
independent,  though  paying  tribute  to  Si'gou,  of  whi(  h  it  is 
considered  a  province.  It  is  of  limited  extent;  from  east  to 
west  it  can  be  traversed  in  two  days,  and  even  less  than  that 
from  north  to  south.  Bounded  by  Kaarta  on  the  south-west, 
on  the  north  by  the  B.ikhounou,  on  the  east  by  Segou,  on 
the  southeast  by  Ileledougou,  another  tributary  state  of  Segou, 
and  again  on  the  south  by  Foula  Dougou,  whii  h  was  also  for  a 
long  time  a  tributary  state  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  ujjper  Niger, 
its  geographical  and  political  i)osition  is  very  remarkable.  It  has 
but  one  place  of  any  importance,  viz.,  Di.mgliirte,  where  I  was 
now  staying.  It  has  no  trade  but  that  whic  h  is  common  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  blacks,  no  resources  exce|it  those  which  arise 
from  the  cultivation  of  rice,  millet,  maize,  ground-nuts,  cotton, 
indigo,  beans,  tomatoes,  onions,  and  a  little  tobacco  (called  by 
the  natives  tancoro,  or  tamaka).  This  is  all  that  the  country 
produces. 

Dianghirte,  its  capit,al,  is  surrounded  by  high  walls,  with 
here  and  there  a  gap  intervening.  Its  princi|)al  gate  was 
formerly  capped  by  a  dwelling  now  falling  into  dec:.y,  and  in  a 
word,  even  the  tata  is  badly  kept  up.  Five  hundred  and  forty 
talibes  with  their  families  inhabit  the  city,  of  which  they  are 
the  armed  defence.  The  Bambaras,  the  former  masters  of  the 
country,  live  quite  apart  from  them  in  straw  huts,  in  six 
hamlets,  which  are  grouped  together  around  the  city,  aiid  in 
sight  of  the  walls  which  overlook  them. 

The  most  rtmarkaiile  monument  in  Dianghirte  is  the  Tata 
or  palace  of  El  Iladj.  It  is  a  hou.se  in  pise,  or  kneaded  mud, 
as  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  village,  but  is  distinguished  by 
two  square  towers  in  good  preservation,  and  castellated  in 
Saracenic  fashion. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  get  leave  to  see  the  interior  of  this 
royal  abode.  I  remember  even  the  astonished  fac:e  of  the 
tamsir  of  the  place,  to  whom  I  had  given  some  sheets  of  jiapcr 
as  a  present,  when,  having  invited  me  to  his  house,  he  saw  me 
pass  before  him,  and,  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  country, 
go  into  the  court  of  the  women,  who  fled  at  the  sight  of  me. 
This  ])iece  of  Mohanunedan  barbarism  is  one  of  the  innovations 
introduced  among  the  Toucouleurs  by  El  Hadj ;  for  the  women 
of  the  tribes  of  Senegal  do  not  generally  shut  themselves  up. 

Our  departure  was  fixed  for  the  morning  of  the  loth  of 
February.  Tierno  Boubakar,  when  he  promised  to  provide  me 
with  guides,  let  me  know  s-cretly  that  if  I  had  anything  for 
him,  I  was  to  give  it  him  ar  night,  otherwise  he  would  be 
obliged  to  share  it  with  other;.,  and  would  be  plundered. 
Perhajjs  he  ex|)ccted  a  handsome  iresent ;  but  I  was  true  to  my 
principle  of  giving  very  little,  a  id  sent  him  a  velvet  cap 
embroidered  with  gold,  some  pa,  er,  and  a  little  powder.  I 
noticed  a  curious  sword  he  carried  at  his  side,  very  ancient, 
but  doubtless  of  great  value.  It  had  a  richly-damascened 
blade  and  a  finely-chased  hilt,  and  on  one  of  the  ornaments  was 
the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor,  beautifully  executed. 
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Afterwards,  when  Ticrno  Uoiib.ikar  sent  to  thank  me,  lie 
asked  fur  a  l)oiil)ar  uf  white  cotton,  which  I  gave  him  at  once. 
It  was  niadapcjiani,  a  yard  and  a  iialf  wiile,  and  much  esteemed 
in  the  country.  Iloul)akar  Djawara  asked  only  fur  a  little 
powder.  I  was  well  supplied,  and  could  therefore  afford  to  be 
generous  then,  as  throughout  the  journey. 

On  the  morning  of  the  loth,  we  set  out  at  last  in  the 
direction  of  the  Niger,  on  which  we  had  for  some  time  been 
turning  our  backs  in  the  most  tantalising  manner.  Refreshed 
by  our  short  rest,  wc  were  all  in  good  s|)irits,  and  walked 
eastward  with  light  hearts.  As  usual,  the  guides  had  to  be 
waited  for.  lloubakar,  after  going  on  horseback  to  look  after 
them,  came  to  see  us  otV.  I  le  had  brought  us  a  reinfun  ement 
of  three  talibe's,  and  one  of  them  had  a  letter  for  Ahmadoa. 
The  men  from  Dinguiray  with  their  ragged  slaves  had  joined 
us,  and  also  two  from  Guemoukoura,  so  that,  as  far  as  numbers 
went,  we  were  prejiared  fur  anything. 

()'  '.  liuubakar,  at  parting,  bestowed  on  me  a  kind  of 
!.uissulman  benediction — spitting  on  his  hanil  and  passing  it 
lightly  over  his  face.  We  had  started  at  half-past  seven,  leaving 
the  lieledougou  road  on  our  right.  Shortly  after  ten  we 
traversed  a  wood,  belonging  to  Dianghirte,  the  trees  of 
which  were  literally  covered  with  locusts  ;  these  insects,  from 
their  inconceivable  voracity,  are  a  scourge  to  the  crops ;  they 
make  a  noise  like  hail  in  their  flight,  and  arc  continually  in 
movement. 

A  little  further  on  we  crossed  a  stream,  which,  although 
very  nearly  dried  up,  had  such  a  deep,  delined  bed,  as  to  e.xcite 
my  curiosity.  On  impiiry,  I  learned  from  a  Moor  that  in  the 
rainy  season  it  falls  into  the  Niger,  passing  through  the 
Heleilougou  territory  ;  it  was  probably,  therefore,  the  famous 
13a-Oule  tributary,  described  by  former  travellers,  and  certainly 
could  not  be  called  a  river.  I  was  told  then  that  it  joineil  the 
Niger  near  Uamakou  ;  but  afterwartls,  when  I  was  ascending 
that  river,  I  came  to  an  immense  affluent,  almost  opposite  Dina, 
called  the  Ik'le'dougou  tributary;  and,  as  I  was  told  it  was  the 
only  one  in  that  country,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
be  this  same  I5a-0iile. 

Kee|)ing  along  its  banks  we  came  to  Kalabala,  an  unim- 
portant \illage  inhabited  by  Dambaras.  Beside  the  recently- 
built  straw  huts  were  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  village.  Devas- 
tated as  the  whole  country  had  been  during  the  conquest, 
we  could  still  trace  out  the  position  of  the  houses,  which  were 
of  earth,  like  those  of  Dianghirte',  and  many  of  them  under 
ground.  In  the  evening  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
sight  of  a  herd  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  o.xen  at  Fabougou, 
a  village  in  course  of  re-construction  on  one  of  the  brandies  of 
the  tributary.  The  herdsmen,  who  came  to  look  at  us,  all  bore 
tiie  distinctive  marks  of  the  Peuhl  type — aquiline  nose,  thin  lip.'-:, 
and  silky  hair  in  plaits. 

AVe  had  rather  a  bad  night ;  I  could  not  sleep  at  all.  In 
spite  of  the  hospitality  we  had  n.,t  with,  wc  were  getting  worn 
out.  Our  store  of  biscuit  was  almost  exhausted,  our  coffee  and 
sugar  had  long  come  to  an  end,  and  we  were  getting  sensibly 
weaker,  so  that  before  starting  I  wrote  the  following  lines : — 
"  Passed  a  slee|)less  nighl,  and  felt  very  unwell ;  ate  very  little 
yesterday.  I  must  hold  out  till  two  o'clock  before  taking  any- 
thing. If  only  I  had  a  jiiece  of  bread  !"  Good  (^.od  !  yes,  a 
piece  of  bread.  That  was  then,  as  it  has  often  been  since,  my 
greatest  wish.  These  are  suflferings  which  cannot  be  understood, 
and  which  are,  nevertheless,  at  the  time  almost  unbearable. 


The  following  days  were  most  tiring.  On  the  second  we 
crossed  the  boundaries  ol  Segou. 

As  we  went  on,  the  ( ouiitry  became  more  and  mure  hilly. 
The  plains  of  Kaarta  and!  )iaiigouiUe  were  succeeiled  by  wooded 
land ;  the  uniformity  w,is  broken  by  ravines,  and  here  and  there 
rock"-  cropped  out. 

.\l)()ut  the  villages  tobacco  was  more  largely  cultiv.ited. 
.Mthough  I  noted  down  all  these  facts,  I  ditl  not  care  much 
about  anything,  anil  had  but  one  idea  and  object — to  walk  on 
and  on,  in  spite  of  everything,  and  reach  the  Niger  before  my 
strength  failed  me.  These  countries  furnish  Western  Africa 
with  a  large  proportion  of  those  travelling  traders  who,  under 
the  name  of  Diulas  (a  Soninko  wor<l  which  sullicieiuly  denotes 
their  origin),  do  so  much  for  the  extension  of  commerce. 
Wherever  hosi)itality  was  shown  me,  I  made  small  presents  of 
|)OW(ler  and  other  things  ;  it  was  not  much,  but  then  I  might 
also  have  given  nothing.  I  dare  say  many  were  L'ft  disiun- 
tented,  but  tli.il  must  ahv.iys  be  expected,  and  a  secret  instinct 
made  me  reserve  myself,  and  be  carefui  of  my  stores.  I  fully 
hoped  that,  having  once  got  to  the  Niger,  I  should  be  able  to 
follow  Mungo  Park's  example,  and  go  down  it  in  a  boat  to 
the  liight  of  Denin  ;  then  I  should  need  all  my  resources, 
whi'jh  would  even  most  probably  be  very  far  from  sufticient. 
So  neither  fatigue  nor  suffering  could  stop  me,  and  I  pushed 
on  again  for  Tiefougoula,  a  large  village  with  a  tata  enclosed  by 
an  immense  goupoiiilli,  or  village  of  straw  huts,  and  with  one  ol 
the  miserable-looking  little  villages  of  tlie  Peulils  in  sight,  at  the 
foot  of  a  small  mountain  to  the  northeast.  Numbers  of  cattle, 
oxen,  and  some  horses  were  the  first  living  objects  we  saw. 
The  population  consisted  chiefly  of  Soninkcs,  who  alone  in- 
habited the  tata.  Besides  them,  there  were  numbers  of  I'euhls 
and  Moors :  the  latter  trade  in  salt,  and  were  only  passing  through. 

Although  the  people  of  tlie  village  were  pure  Sarracolets, 
and  spoke  Soninke,  they  had  adopted  a  custom  which  is  distinc- 
tively peculiar  to  the  Bambaras — that  of  making  three  incisions 
in  the  cheek,  running  from  the  temples  to  the  chin.  They  also, 
almost  all  of  them,  wore  the  botO(iue,  a  sjjlit  ring,  either  of 
gold,  copper,  or  sometimes  even  of  wax,  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  nose.  It  is  a  hideous  and  barbarous  custom,  but 
much  adhered  to  in  the  country,  and  is  found  with  some 
modifications  throughout  Central  Soudan,  from  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kong  to  Timbuctoo,  and  from  the  Adamawa  to  the 
.Senegal  basin  ;  further,  fortunately,  it  does  not  extend.  Our 
encampment  was  immediately  invadetl  by  a  crowd  proportiona'.e 
to  the  large  population  of  the  place.  They  brought  us,  n 
exchange  for  glass  beads,  splendid  onions,  European  tomatoi  s 
(or  rather  of  the  same  species  as  that  of  Europe),  and  mi.k 
and  butter. 

Whilst  I  was  heliiing  to  prepare  dinner,  I  hear-!  ihat  a 
Massassi  of  Gudment?  had  come  to  visit  me.  I  then  learned  that 
all  the  Massassis  of  Kaarta,  who  had  not  beer  put  to  death  by 
El  Hadj,  and  had  not  taken  refuge  in  the  K.iiassoand  Bambouk 
territories,  protected  by  our  allies,  had  found  shslter  in  the 
village  of  Guemend,  about  three  hours'  jo\irney  to  the  south. 

Two  fine  blacks,  of  the  remarkable  Massassis  type — accord- 
ing lO  Raffenel,  the  only  one  existing  among  the  Bambaras — 
came  fonvard,  with  wonderful  ease  of  manner ;  and  very  hand- 
some fellows  llll.  V  were,  as  are  all  belonging  to  that  tribe, 
which  possibly  owes  its  physical  qualities  to  constant  inter- 
mixture with  the  Peuhl  race.  They  were  dressed  in  black 
lomas,  a  fine  stuff  made  in  the  country,  and  dyed  of  the  very 
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(Liiktst  iniligi),  and  wore  liiiixms,  calltil  tainbn  scinbc.  'I'licir 
[xiwilcr  ll.iski  ami  i  arUjiii  lic-liuxcs  ueiu  licil  uli  llicir  backs 
willi  ral  silk  (oiils,  olilaiiiLil  Iroin  llif  .Mours;  anil  llicy  (arricil 
swonls  hhiiig  in  hlrajis  ai  ross  tlicif  Blnnildcrs,  ami  doiibli:- 
baiTLllcil  guns  in  ihcir  liamls.  'I'lii'y  stnuk  nic  from  tliL'  lirst 
by  lliL-ir  gdijil  niannt-rs;  spoku  in  a  low  voiru  and  sciy  ( uiir- 
Uously,  (lilllrLiit  from  tlic  JJaniljaras,  wlio  yell  as  if  all  the  duaf 
|H())ilc  in  tiif  world  were  to  hear  lliem,  and  emphasise  their 
yells  by  the  most  \  iolent  gesticulations.  'I'hey  told  me  that 
their  father,  hearing  two  whites  were  in  the  tountry,  had  sent 
them  to  greet  lis,  and  ofl'er  ine  their  helj)  arid  priHeition  on  the 
journey  ;  liiat  the  lieledoiigou  territory  was  in  revcjil,  and  its 
ainiy  slationed  near  'I'omnboula,  a  village  through  whieh  we 
should  have  to  pass ;  but,  if  wc  went  to  them,  we  should  be  ill 


drying.  1  wanted  to  reward  my  friend  for  his  good  reception, 
and,  by  l-'ahniahra's  advice,  sent  him  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a 
do/!en  yards  of  calico,  with  which  he  was  greatly  delighted. 

On  the  15th  of  February, after  a  very  cold  mghl  (50"  Fahren- 
heit), our  camp  was  again  assailed  by  the  inquisitive  throng — 
I  may  say  by  the  entire  population  of  the  place,  together  with 
the  most  objectionable  visitors  of  any,  the  Moors,  males  and 
females.  The  l.aklalls — a  trilieof  this  race — had  their  c.unp  not 
far  off;  and  these  Moors  distinguished  themselves,  as  usual,  by 
their  begging  and  in.solence.  The  blacks  have  an  instincti\e 
dread  of  them;  in  fact,  live  in  continual  sulijection  to  tliem. 
I'hose  in  question  were  of  the  pure  Arab  type,  and  some  of 
them  spileiidid  fellows.  'I'he  women  were  drapei.1  in  dirty  and 
much-worn  calico,  and  had  an  air  of  conscious  dignity  about 
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comiiletc  .safety;  that  they  would  assemble  an  army  to  escort 
us  ;  tli.U  their  tribe  had  ever  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and, 
as  they  had  received  and  treated  Kaffenel,  so  would  they 
rei  eive  and  treat  me.  'i'hose  who  ha\e  read  Raffencl's  travels 
will  understand  my  feelings.  I  declined  their  kind  offers  with 
thanks,  and  told  them  that,  as  I  was  going  to  Segou  to  see  Kl 
Hadj  under  the  care  of  his  talibes,  I  must  be  guided  by 
them,  and  keep  to  the  route  we  had  originally  tr.;ced  out  for 
ourselves. 

'vV'iien  my  visitors  liad  departed,  the  chief  of  the  village 
Imui  ;hl  nie  a  fine  grey  ox  for  my  supper,  and  apologised  for 
not  being  able  to  treat  me  lietter.  I  had  it  killed  on  the  spot, 
anil,  aci  ording  to  the  Malinke  and  liambara  custom,  sent  the 
donor  a  fore-leg  and  soenil  ribs.  (,)ddly  ^•nnu^h,  ihe  fore-legs 
are  preferrc-d,  though  the  hinder  ones  are  f.itter,  and  of  a  nun  h 
better  (pialily  :  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste.  I  gave 
.iw.iy    everything    luit    the    liind-i|uarte:s,    which    I    kept    for 


them.     Two  or  three  were  rather  jirctty,  but  widi  a  decided 
tendency  to  (nikm/'oiiif. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  rush  of  lookers-on, 
no  better  place  than  Tiefougoula  could  jiossibly  have  been 
chosen  for  a  halt.  Wc  were  in  the  midst  of  abundance  and 
))lenty,  but  really  the  Moors  were  exasperating.  Since  my 
journey  in  Tngant,  I  h:id  had  a  horror  of  them,  and  now  again 
I  found  them  inveterate  thieves.  We  had  been  among  the 
blacks  for  three  months,  and  had  never  had  a  single  thing 
stolen  ;  and  now,  just  when  I  had  given  orders  lo  pack  up  and 
go  on  to  Medina  for  the  night,  a  bayonet  was  missing.  I  sent 
to  tell  the  chief  of  the  villa  /•  am'  his  answer  was,  "It's  tlie 
Moors!  keep  a  strict  watc!i  ..vcr  your  properly,  or  they'll  take 
everything!"  It  was  useies.,  trying  to  reio\er  the  stolen 
article,  so  we  st.irted  on  our  march,  favelling  northwanl  lo 
Sebir.dinkile  and  then  south-east  to  Medina,  a  Soninke  vill.ige 
of  larL'i-  si/.e. 
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lUKlll. 

Till;  I3iiry  or  (Jastlc  of  .NurcmlK'rj;  is  admirably  situated  on  the 
siimniit  of  a  low,  isolalcil,  s.uiiUtcjnc  rock  of  small  extent,  coni- 
nianilin^  a  fine  view  of  tlie  town  at  its  base,  and  of  the  flat 
(joiinlry  around.  It  is  reached  by  a  steep  liath  directly  from  the 
city  ;  but  the  most  pleasant  ac  cess  is  through  the  gate  repre- 
sented in  the  illustration  on  p.  173,  and  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  old  ditch  or  fosse,  now  converted  into  an  orchard.  Within 
the  old  castle  are  three  massive  towers,  formini;  an  admirable 
termination  ui)wards  to  every  view  of  Nuremberg.  One  of 
thj  towers  is  pentagonal,  ami  ugly  enough  ;  the  other  is  round 
and  well-proportioned,  lioth  are  very  old.  There  are  two 
chapels  in  the  castle,  in  Romanes([ue  style,  probably  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  in  the  casile-yard  is  a  noble  lime-tree, 
said  to  be  700  years  old. 

Nuremberg  is  rich  in  churches.  The  town  is  now,  indeed, 
intensely  Protestant ;  and  the  richer  and  more  ornate  char.icter 
that  belonged  to  the  churches  in  Catholic  times,  has  been  lost 
Hin<c  the  Reformation  ;  but  they  are  still  full  of  interest. 
St.  Selxdd's  Church,  in  the  northern  half  of  the  city,  is  dij  most 
important,  although  it  can  hardly  be  called  the  most  hand- 
some. The  west  front  has  two  lofty  square  towers,  -with  a 
])rominent  angular  and  highly-decorated  gable  between  them. 
The  last  end  consists  of  a  vast  rounded  apse,  with  numerous 
rii  hly-sculptured  and  turreted  buttresses  and  lofty  windows. 
Each,  separately,  is  very  fine,  but  the  combination  is  almost 
grotesiiue.  Parts  of  the  building  are  said  to  be  of  the  eighth 
century,  but  the  towers  and  choir  are  of  the  fourteenth. 

Round  the  outer  w:ills  of  this  curious  church  there  is  much 
sculpture  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  and  there  is  al.so 
suspended  in  one  corner  a  richly-ornamented  bronze  crucifix, 
said  to  weigh  nearly  a  ton,  and  belonging  to  the  earliest  period 
of  Nuremberg  art  ii   metal  casting. 

The  interior  of  he  church  is  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
outside.  'J"he  choir  's  jiarticuLirly  elegant  and  well-lighted, 
some  of  the  painted  windows  being  very  good.  The  chapels 
also  are  very  interesting ;  but  the  great  sight  of  the  church  is 
the  tomb  of  St.  Sebaldus  in  the  choir.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  early  (ierman  art  in  existence,  and  repre- 
sents twelve  years  of  labour  on  the  part  of  its  constructors — 
a  certain  Peter  Vischer  and  his  five  sons  ;  it  was  completed  in 
15 19.  I;  still  contains  the  original  oaken  coffin  of  the  saint, 
but  this  is  now  enclosed  in  a  case  of  silver  and  gold,  roofed 
like  a  house,  and  supported  on  numerous  figures  of  snails, 
shell-fisli,  and  dolphins.  It  reposes  under  a  rich  canopy,  and 
is  surrounded  and  adorned  by  beautiful  statuettes  of  the  twelve 
apostles  and  prophets,  while  its  base  is  dcorateil  with  sculptures 
in  fine  relief,  showing  the  mirades  of  the  saint.  'J'lie  sar- 
cophagus itself  is  more  than  three  feet  liigh,  about  five  feet 
long,  and  eighteen  inches  broad.  The  whole  shrine  is  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  nine  feet  long,  and  ii\e  feet  brond  The 
st.itue  of  the  artist,  Peter  Vischer,  in  liis  working  dnss  as 
a  brazier,  is  among  the  figures  at  the  base.  The  whole  is 
of  bronze. 


The  church  of  St.  Law.  ence,  on  the  south  or  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  is  finer  externally  than  that  of  St.  Sebald,  and  is 
better  situated.  It  resembles  St.  Sebald's  in  the  peculiar  towers 
at  the  west  end,  with  the  intervening  gable,  and  the  roundetl 
choir  at  the  east  end.  The  western  front  is,  however,  grander 
anil  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  rival  chinch,  the  whole 
front  being  filled  with  the  most  elaborate  si  iili)tures  in  every 
available  sjjace.  The  choir  i:s  less  fine.  The  interior  is  also 
less  effective,  but  it  contains  a  curious  pyx,  or  Saciaiiiciils- 
hauschai,  which,  though  it  does  not  rival  the  shrine  of  St. 
Sebald,  is  yet  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting.  It  is 
a  pyramid  of  open  stonework  sixty  feet  high,  reaching  almost 
to  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  bent  over  at  the  top,  its  object 
being  to  receive  the  sacramental  elements  after  cone  .crati' 1,. 
It  rests  on  three  kneeling  figures  of  men,  representing  the 
artist  and  his  two  assistants. 

Some  of  the  other  churches  are  interesting,  but  less  so  than 
these.  The  town-hall,  although  newly  faced  in  the  Italian 
style,  really  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  partly 
renewed  in  1522.  It  contains  the  ancient  council  chamber 
untouched.  In  it  are  paintings  by  Albert  Diirer,  and  under  it 
ate  torture  chambers  as  at  Ratisbon. 

In  the  market-place  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  called 
the  Schone  Brunnen,  or  ?{eautiful  Fountain.  It  dates  f-om 
the  fijurteenth  century,  but  was  restored  in  1S24,  and  in  its 
present  state  is  believed  to  represent  a  fac-simile  of  the 
original.  It  is  a  slender  octagonal  spire  fifty-six  feet  high, 
decorated  w-ith  twenty-four  statues ;  the  original  was  painted 
and  gilt.  During  the  restoration  it  was  necessary  to  rei)lace 
sixteen  of  the  twenty-four  statues.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Nuremberg.  'I  here  are  several  other  fiauntains,  some  of 
great  excellence. 

The  great  market-place  is  full  of  rich  and  very  beautiful 
examples  of  house  architecture.  The  modern  market  itself 
is  plain,  and  even  ugly,  by  the  side  of  these  specimens  of  fine 
medix'val  Cothic ;  but  it  is  altogether  lost  in  the  overwlielming 
magnitude,  as  well  as  geneial  effect,  of  the  old  buildings. 
Among  them  the  Catholic  church  (Frauenkirchc)  is  very  con- 
spicuous for  its  richly-carved  and  sculptured  portal  of  the 
fourteenth  centur)-. 

The  cemetery  of  Nuremberg  is  a  great  curiosity.  It  is 
very  ancient,  and  contains  some  interesting  graves.  The  total 
number  of  tombstones  is  nearly  4,000,  and  they  are  so  closely 
packed  that,  though  not  actually  touching,  it  is  ipiite  impossible 
to  walk  amongst  them.  They  are  for  the  most  [lart  high  and 
massive,  but  without  niuch  ornament.  Albert  Diirer  was 
burled  here,  but  his  remains  no  longer  occupy  his  grave. 

Nuremberg  has  many  collections  of  pictures  and  museums, 
and  is  full  of  objects  of  interest  of  all  kinds.  It  deserves  to  be 
visited  by  every  one  who  would  see  and  feel  the  kind  of  life 
passed  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  wealthy  iniddle-class  mer- 
chants of  Central  Eurojie,  and  the  luxuries  of  art  they  were 
.able  to  enjoy.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  cushions  ruid  easy 
beds,  the  want  of  carpets  and  silk  dresses,  and  of  th.  mousand 
adjuncts  now  considered  essential  to  a  decent  house,  may  have 
been,  in   some  measi-re,  compensated  by  a   l.irge  amount   of 
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architectural  decoration  in  jirivatc  as  well  as  public  buildings, 
a  genuine  love  of  art  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  such  comforts  as  are  easily  obtainable  witliout  hanker- 
ing after  others  belonging  to  otlier  countries,  and  insisting  on 
combining  in  one  lime  and  place  all  tliat  has  ever  been  con- 
trived or  discovered  for  ensuring  personal  ca^e,  without 
reference  to  taste,  climate,  or  general  fitness. 

]'"rom  Nuremberg,  starting  l)y  an  early  train,  a  most  inte- 
resting day's  excursion  may  be  made  tln'ough  one  of  those 
picturesque  districts  in  the  plateau  of  Germany,  which  are  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  "  Switzerlands."  The  oi>e  in  (piestion  is 
called  the  Franconian  Switzerland,  and  there  is  anotlier,  near 
Dresden,  called  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  'i'hey  are,  indeed, 
geographically,  as  unlike  Switzerland  as  it  is  possible  for  two 
kinds  of  scenery  to  be,  being  the  natural  results  of  rain  and 
rivers,  rimning  over  and  eating  a  wa)'  t'lrough  Hat  rocks, 
originally  cracked  at  the  surface,  either  by  the  upheaval  of  the 
strata  or  by  the  action  of  weather.  In  each  case  they  consist 
of  river-banks  broken,  worn,  an<l  weathered.  The  Franconian 
Switzerland  is  in  limestone,  and  ii  remarkable  for  its  caverns. 
The  Saxon  Switzerland  is  in  sandstone.  Leaving  Nuremberg 
at  h.ilf-past  seven  in  the  morning,  we  reach  Forchheim  station 
before  nine.  There  are  always  carriages  at  hand  waiting  to 
conduct  travellers  to  the  various  points  of  interest.  'I'he  first 
point  is  Streitburg  (about  twelve  miles),  whiclr  is  reached  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  It  is  a  small  but  pictures(nie  village,  and 
affords  e.\ce!lent  head-i [farters  for  a  day  or  two's  excursion  to 
the  valleys,  which  from  this  jioint  exhibit  the  peculiar  scenery 
of  the  district.  Immediately  behind  and  al)ove  the  town  is  a 
fragment  of  a  castle,  of  which  the  ruined  walls  are  continuous, 
and  seem  to  belong  to  the  natural  pinnacles  of  rock  near 
them.  There  are  many  such  castles,  half  ruins  of  old  walls — 
half  natural  imitations,  the  remains,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
chain  r,  defensive  fortifications,  constructed  during  tlie  Middle 
Ages  by  the  Prince-Bishop  of  Bamberg  to  keep  off  the  Nurem- 
berg burgesses.  They  have  been  neglected  more  than  three 
centuries. 

From  Streitburg  to  Muggendorf  iij)  the  v.illey  of  the  ^\'iesent 
is  only  three  miles,  and  the  craggy  rocks  on  each  side  are 
almost  lost  in  die  thick  vegetation.  The  main  valley  is  crossed 
here  and  there  by  others,  so  that  the  distance  from  one  opening 
to  anotlier  is  small,  and  the  number  of  water-chinnels  large. 
Each  separate  little  gorge  has  the  same  general  characteristics, 
Ro  that  in  going  up  the  valley  we  soon  enter,  as  it  were,  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  passages  all  ha'.ing  the  same  general 
aspect. 

Throughout  the  system  of  valley-  the  limestone  rock  on 
each  side  is  honeycombed  with  caver  is,  most  of  wliiiii  have 
once  been  the  resort  of  wild  animal-  .'he  list  of  these  ancient 
inhabitants  iiirludes  many  species  no  longer  living  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  The  most  interesting  and  best  worth  visiting  of 
the  caverns  at  jiresent  is  jierhapsthe  Sophienhohle  at  Raben- 
slein.  It  is  well  provided  with  stakictites  and  stalagmite: ,  and 
also  contains  a  large  supply  of  the  old  bones  for  wliic  h  the 
district  is  famous.  It  is  not,  however,  so  remarkable  .n  this 
respect  as  the  r .ivern  of  Gailenreuth. 

In  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Wiesent,  rot  ap- 
proac'heil  by  any  carriage-road,  a  footpath  leads  through  a 
number  of  natural  arches,  parti)'  masked  by  trees,  and  over 
little  Wooden  bridges  connecting  detai  lied  pinnacles  also 
clothed  with   \egetation.      This  spot  is  called  the  Riesenburg, 


or  Giant's  Castle,  and  appears  to  lie  a  natur.il  cavern  of  which 
the  roof  has  fallen  in. 

There  is  a  tolerably  good  road  up  tlie  v.illev,  p.isi  several 
brok?n-down  mills,  more  picturesiiue  (han  prolit.ible,  to  ,i  place 
where  four  little  streams  converge.  I'p  one  of  the  lillle  r.ivines 
belonging  to  these  streams  is  Tiicliersfeld,  a  vill.ige  lll(i^t 
charmingly  situ.ited  in  front  of  two  singular  needles  of  lime- 
stone. Still  further  up  is  Pottenstein,  a  hamlful  of  lu)U>es  of 
all  slia|ies  and  sizes,  but  nK)-^t  of  them  more  like  toys  than 
real  houses,  thrown  iiell-inell  on  an  irregular  heap  of  limestone 
rock,  some  of  the  houses  150  feet  above  the  stream,  others 
on  its  very  borders.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  and  irregular 
than  these  (juaint  and  picturescjue  vilhiges. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  dislrict 
is  nothing  more  than  the  irregular  excav.ition  and  erosion  of 
rotten  limestone,  forming  a  plateau  of  considerable  elev.ttion 
between  the  Alps  and  the  low  plains  of  Northern  I'.uiope. 
The  greatest  difterence  between  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  and 
the  top  of  the  iil.iteau  is  300  feet,  and  thus  the  valleys  are  still 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea.  'i'he  streams  that 
run  through  them  afterwards  feed  the  larger  I'.uropean  rivers, 
and  carry  thither  the  stones  and  mud  derived  from  the  rotten 
material  they  ha\e  liel|)ed  to  dissolve  i.nd  eat  away. 

The  Fr^'nconian  Switzerland  has  hitherto  been  very  little 
visited  by  English  travellers.  When  I  was  there  a  few  years 
ago  there  had  been  only  two  or  three  of  my  fellow-countrymen 
during  the  season  at  Streitburg,  although  the  place  is  one  of 
great  repute  among  the  Germans,  who  crowd  thither  partly  for 
the  sake  of  the  scenery,  partly  for  the  milk  and  wlvy  cure,  for 
which  it  has  a  certain  notoriety.  Occasionally  a  geolo^,ist  pene- 
trates thither  for  the  sake  of  the  bone-caves,  out  with  this 
exception,  and  a  few  hurried  visits  liy  travellers  who  are  deter- 
mined to  run  through  the  whole  in  one  day,  there  are  but  few 
foreigners. 

Those  who  stay  a  short  time  at  Streitburg  for  the  sake  of  the 
Franconian  Switzerland,  should  not  omit  to  visit  also  the 
town  of  Baircuth  and  the  great  Bavarian  prison,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant.  The  |)risoners  are  made  to  cam  their 
living,  and  do  a  certain  amount  of  useful  work  in  cutting  and 
jiolishing  marble,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  railway  cbmmunication  from  Baireuth  to 
Neumarck,  and  so  to  Leipzic,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  return 
from  Streitburg  to  Bamberg. 

Bamberg  is  a  neat  town,  prettily  and  conveniently  situated, 
an<l  has  a  remarkably  fine  cathedral,  recently  put  into  complete 
repair  by  King  Ludwig.  The  repair  has  involved  the  remov  al 
of  much  that  obscured  and  concealed  objects  of  real  interest, 
such  as  fres(  oes  and  sculptured  work  long  overlaid  with  white- 
wash. 'I'his  buiklmg  dates  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  eleventh  century,  but  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire 
shortly  after  it  was  finished,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  about 
a  century  later.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  rii  lily-carved  bronze. 
The  lofty  towers  and  spires  of  this  building  are  exceedingly 
light  and  gracefiil,  and  are  conspicuous  objects  at  a  distance, 
e.ijiecially  as  the  cathedral  is  built  on  high  groun<i. 

No  one  should  leave  Bamberg  without  visiting  the  Michaels- 
bcrg,  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  on  whose  slope  the  up|)er 
town  is  built.  It  is  not  only  the  best  jiart  of  the  city,  but 
affords  noble  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  ( hurch 
and  old  abbey  upon  it  are  also  worth  visiting,  although  the 
former  is  completely  modernised.     The  abbey  is  very  fine. 
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A  ionrncy  of  ci^hi  liour,;  liriiigsiis  from  II.iiiiIhti^  to  I.cipzl.';. 
:i    li.indMJiiiL'    loun    ( niii.iiiiiiiL^    iiumv  slrcuts  <if  lofty  lioiisus, 


may  be  seen  a  mixture  of  Oriental  with  Occidental  faces  and 
cos'.umes,  and  as  lliere  is  ■:,  real  interisl  and  serious  inii.ortance 


hilt  situated  nil  the  ;,'reat  jilain,  and  with  feu-  remarkable  public  |  in  the  iiatiire  of  the  business  traiisai  ted,  l.eip/ic  is  well  wort 


bnildin,i;s.  As  in  many  olher  Cierniaii  towns,  the  old  <  ity  is  the 
leiitie  only  of  the  modmi  town,  tl:e  fortifications  that  once 
eiK  li  sed  it  lia\in_L;  beiai  ra/ed  to  the  ground,  and  the  space 
p.irtly  liuilt  upon     partly  left  in  pietiiresinie  gardens  and  jiiiblic 


a  visit  at  these  times  by  those  who  would  realise  the  nature  of 
Inisiaess  in  I'airope  in  times  gone  b\'. 

'I'he  traveller  and  tourist  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  informed 
when  at  Leip/ic  lliat  he  should  visit  the  Castle  of  IMeisseiiburg, 


walks,  'riius  the  l.cip/ir  of  the  ^Tiddlc  Atjcs  was  little  more 
than  half  a  mile  across,  whereas  the  town  now  bearing  the 
n.nne  could  not  be  crossed  under  two  miles. 

i,eip/ic  is  more  celebrated  for  its  f.iirs,  which  are  still  re- 
tained as  important  events,  and  for  its  book  trade,  than  for  any 
objects  of  antiiiuity  or  beauty.  'I'he  principal  fair  nearly 
doubles  for  the  time  the  number  of  the  inhaliitants,  which 
always  exceed.-.  So.ooo.  It  takes  pl.K  e  alkr  Ivister,  and  lasts 
three  weeks,  'riicre  are  smaller  fairs  at  Midia'.'lmas  and  the 
new  year,  auil  at  all  these  times  the  streets  and  sipiares  are 
lined  with  bo<iths.  and  e\ery  hotel  and  lodginL;  house  is  tilled 
to  overllouiiig.     Here  only  in  Central  and  Northern  l''.urope 


which  formed  a  jian  of  the  old  walls,  and  wliidi  now  ronlains 
an  observatory.  The  castle  is  interesting  from  its  anti'(iiity, 
but  the  jiosition,  which  is  eminently  favour.ibic  for  an  observ.i- 
tory,  is  for  that  reason  iilterly  uninteresting  as  a  point  of  view. 
It  <'ommands  a  \iew  of  a  tl.il  plain  without  a  single  object  to 
relieve  the  e\e. 

From  I.cii./ic  to  Magdeburg  is  an  easy  rim  of  t«o  or  time 
hours.  The  town  of  Magdeburg  is  fortified,  and  is  considered 
strong.  There  is  one  good  street,  and  in  it  is  the  i  atlicdral,  the 
lower  part  of  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Many  parts  of  ii  are  very  fine,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
I  det.iin  the  traveller  long.    I'lom  Magdeburg  there  is  easy  railway 
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roiiiiiuiiiiiatioii  with  I  lall)c^.^la(lt,  uhfiii  u  wc  may  convfiii'.'tnly 
filler  tlic  (lislrid  ol  lln;  Halt/:,     llalljcrstadl  is  rcaclifil  by  w  ly 
of  Oschcrslcbcii  in  about  two  lioiiis,  uikI  is  a  city  of  vury  con-  , 
siilcralilc  i)i(  ttirusiiuc   and  anliiniarian  interest.     'I'hc  market-  ' 
]ilai  e   is  full  of   exceedingly  i|naint  mediaeval  liotises  of   the 
fil'teelith  and  .sisteenth  ( enlinies,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  colossal 
figure,    synibolisinj;  tiie  town   itself   and  its  ])rivileges.     'I'he 
townliall  {A'iif/i-/uius)  is  a  curious  Gothic  building  of  various  . 
dates,  well  worth  careful  e.xamiiiation.     The  illustration  will  re- 
niin<l  the  traveller  who  has  seen  it,  of  many  points  singularly 
altraclive.      The  churches,   csi)ecially  the  cathedral,  are  also 
reuiaikable,  both  without  and  within. 

A  short  additional  railway  trip  conducts  us  from  lialber- 
stadt  by  Quedlinburg,  with  its  beautiful  SMosskin/u;  large 
and  handsome  houses,  and  tnrreted  walls,  to  the  station  of 
Thale,  the  present  terminus,  where  there  is  a  very  comfortable 
hotel,  much  visited  during  the  summer,  and  close  to  some  very 
fine  scenery.  From  this  point  we  may  be  said  to  enter  the 
Hartz  district. 

iJut  before  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg  and 
entering  the  Hartz,  the  traveller  interested  in  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  Europe  will  do  well  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Stassfurth, 
where  are  extensive   mineral  works,  resulting    in   the  manu- 


factiue  of  important  chemical  proda(  ts.  These  products  were 
first  made  known  about  the  time  of  the  second  great  Exhibi- 
tion in  London  in  1862,  when  the  salts  of  potash,  and  other 
salts  from  this  singularly  rich  source,  began  to  attract  attention. 
At  that  time  about  2,500  tons  of  the  raw  material  were  extrai  ted 
from  this  deposit.  Few  works  have  increased  more  rajiidly,  or 
become    more   economically    important    to   w'^ole   groups   of 

I  industries  in  so  short  a  sijace  as  these  Stassfurth  minerals. 

At  the  great  works  now  established  in  tliis  place  there 
is  a  total  thickness  of  nearly  200  yards  containing  valuable 
minerals.  They  include  nearly  150  yards  of  rock-salt,  sejia- 
rated  by  thin   deposits  of  salts  of   lime,  and   beneatl\  these 

I  other  rocks,  in  which  is  a  much  larger  proportion  of  minerals, 
containing  salts  of  potash.  The  (luantity  is  so  great  that  the 
])rice  of  the  salts  of  potash  has  been  greatly  lowered  in  the 
Euroi)ean  market,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  use  of 
some  of  them  for  agricultural  purpo.ses.  The  mother  li(]uor  of 
the  salt  works,  long  established  at  Stassfurth,  has  long  yielded 

1  crystals  of  the  mineral  in  question.  Upwards  of  150,000  tons 
of  potash  salt  were  extracted  in  the  year  1S66. 

Sliissfurth  is  easily  reached  by  a  small  branch  from  .Magde- 
burg, and  the  works  will  not  occu[>y  more  than  a  day  to 
examine. 


About  the  ChincJia  Islands. — //. 


BY   ALGUSTUS    F.    LLNPLICV. 


So.MK  idea  of  the  cnomious  guano  deposits  of  the  Chinchas 
mav  be  formed  when  it  is  known  that  during  the  last  twenty 
years  they  have  been  denuded  to  the  average  annual  extent  of  at 
least  600,000  tons — 12,000,000  tons  in  all ;  and  that  even  this 
vast  spoliation  has  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  accumula-  • 
tions.  At  the  same  rate  of  export  they  could  probably  keep  up 
the  supply  for  many  years  to  come.  It  seems,  however,  that  at 
present  some  hitch  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  guano  now- 
exported  from  Peru  is  not  only  of  inferior  quality,  but  that  much 
of  it  comes  from  other  places — the  I.obos  and  other  islands. 
It  is  possible  that  either  the  guano  of  the  North  Chincha  ] 
Island,  as  well  as  what  remains  upon  the  other  two,  has  been 
found  to  be  of  too  Inferior  a  (juality  for  exportation,  or  that 
imcxoected  hills  and  rocks  within  the  ajjparent  body  of  the 
massive  accumulations  have  greatly  diminished  the  expected 
supply.  In  the  absence  of  accurate  measurement,  and  com-  ; 
pletc  tests  by  sinking  of  shafts,  &c.,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
any  calculations  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deposit.s,  for  cubic 
computations  would  lead  us  into  an  array  of  figures  only 
approxiunate.  and,  perhaps,  quite  fallacious.  To  reckon  upon 
only  one  square  imiiile,  covered  with  fifty  feet  of  guann,  we 
should  make  out  a  body  of  some  28,000,000  tons.  Moreover, 
the  Peruvian  (jovernniein  seems  so  jealous  of  allowing  informa- 
tion to  go  forth  as  to  tiie  present  state  of  affairs,  that  we  are  left 
quite  in  i'ae  <iark.  j 

The  average  number  of  vessels  per  annum  loading,  at  the 
islands  is  about  l.ooo  ;  their  average  cargo  is  about  600  tons.  | 
This  represents  an  annual  export  of  600,000  tons,  of  the  value  1 


of  about  ^12  per  ton  landed  in  England.  The  value  of  the 
yearly  export  at  the  Chinchas  cannot  be  far  short  of  ^5,000,000 
sterling.  Formerly  these  islands  were  hired  out  to  an  English 
company  by  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  I  believe  the  same 
arrangement  still  exists ;  but  nevertheless,  the  guano  and  the 
revenue  reaped  from  it  must  form  one  of  the  richest  sources  of 
income  to  Peru.  By  the  latest  intelligence  from  that  country 
we  hear  of  newly-discovered  guano  deposits  on  the  main-l.in  I, 
of  very  great  extent.  How  the  birds  of  past  periods  must  have 
favoured  that  land  ! 

Everytliing  was  .strange  and  peculiar  at  the  Chinchas — the 
place,  the  jieople,  ami  the  life  there.  Sailors  had  good  times 
then — at  least,  those  who  were  clever  or  refractory  enough  to  be 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  at  Callao — the  principal  sea- 
port of  Peru,  where  ships  had  to  enter  before  proceeding  to  the 
islands,  and  clear  after  leaving  them — distant  some  fifty  miles 
along  the  coast.  It  is  said  that  every  dog  has  its  day.  "Jack" 
had  his,  then.  Wages  for  able  seamen  at  Callao,  some  lifteen 
years  ago,  when  I  touched  there  in  the  good  ship  Colonist,  were 
as  high  as  ^8  i)er  month.  The  men  you  could  obtain  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  the  best  and  most  peace.djle  in  the  world  ;  in  fact,  they 
were  noted  as  a  bad,  rough,  and.  rowdy  set.  Skippers  who  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  short  of  h amis  began  to  look  up  and 
prepare  their  irons  and  revolvers.  We  .shipped  one  man  there, 
and  had  occasion  to  rejoice  th.it  others  had  not  been  required. 

The  weather  was  fine,  the  breezes  light,  and  it  took  our  bark 
— never  celebrated  as  a  clipper — four  days  to  reach  the  islamls. 
During  the  first  three  of  these  the  new  man  was  quiet— cjuiet  in 
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his  bunk  in  the  forecastle,  duly  deatl-driink  and  helpless,  as  is 
the  way  of  mariners  when  joining  a  ship.  U|)on  the  fourth  day 
Mr.  Pat — a  huge,  red-haired  Irisii  giant — made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  deck.  It  soon  trans[)ired  that  liis  seamanship  was  not 
overpowering.  Being  sent  to  the  wheel  at  noon,  his  steering 
was  such  as  would  have  greatly  pleased  that  pers|)icuous  officer 
of  marines  wiio,  seeing  a  helmsman  come  to  the  wheel  and  steer 
witli  a  spoke  or  two  after  one  wlio  had  been  heaving  it  hard  up 
and  hard  down  during  his  term,  cursed  tlie  man  for  a  la/y 
lubber.  'I'he  mate — a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  very  particular 
about  the  steering  in  his  watch — ([uickly  came  to  loggerheads 
with  the  new  hand.  There  was  a  sharp  reiirimand  (I  think 
^[r.  Parker  was  jealous  of  the  man,  and  watched  him  with 
extra  vigilance,  because,  though  only  a  "foremast-hand,"  he  was 
receiving  the  same  wages  as  himself) ;  after  the  re|)rimand  an 
insolent  answer;  an  attempt  to  push  Pat  away  from  the  wheel ; 
anil  then  the  next  thing  we  saw  was  the  mate  lying  flat  npon 
his  back  on  deck  ;  the  helmsman  meanwhile  uttering  wild  Celtic 
yells  of  triumph,  and  dancing  a  sort  of  savage  war-dance  upon 
the  wheel-gratings.  Mr.  Parker  got  up,  called  for  the  captain, 
car|)entcr,  and  boatswain,  then  for  the  steward  and  the  irons. 
To  call  for  the  latter  was  one  thing ;  to  get  Pat,  A.  B.,  into 
them,  quite  another. 

"  Whoo-oo  !''  roared  he.  "An'  I  can't  steer  th'  wheel,  thin, 
yer  ould  spalpeen,  eh  ?  An'  be  gorra  where's  th'  man  that  'uU 
take  me  from  it,  ycr  ould  cro-jack-cyed  "  (the  mate  had  a  cast 
in  his  eye)  "thief  o'  th'  world  ?" 

This  reflection  upon  his  beaut)',  together  with  a  sadly 
swollen  nose,  aroused  the  British  lion,  and  ]\rr.  Parker  led  a 
combined,  and  eventually  successful,  attack  upon  the  re:  ctory 
helmsman.  When  we  anchored  at  the  islands,  he  was  taken 
ironed  on  board  the  Peruvian  corvette  lying  there  to  preserve 
order. 

I  must  confess  to  the  superior  ingenuity  of  those  naval 
warriors  of  Peru  in  punishing  recusant  mariners.  Upon  the 
morning  following  our  arrival  we  witnessed  the  cunning  nature 
of  his  penance.  Several  buoys  were  laid  down  to  point  out 
dangers,  and  on  one  of  these,  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
water,  we  beheld,  firmly  secured,  tlie  pugnacious  Irishman.  A 
bottle  of  water  and  a  bone  of  beef  hung  to  the  buoy-staff,  and 
Pat  was  alone  in  his  glory.  M'atchful  sentries  with  loaded 
muskets  took  care  that  no  communication  was  held  with  the 
culprit :  men  of  yellow  skin,  savage  and  morose  mien  were 
these,  glowering  forth  over  him  and  other  tars  undergoing 
punishment,  from  their  coign  of  \antage  on  the  gangways,  quar- 
ters, and  knightheads  of  the  man-of-war.  For  three  days  and 
three  nights  Pat  remained  in  tliat  unenviable  jiosition ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  his  loud  and  e.-'rnest  protestations  of  repent- 
ance were  hearkened  to,  and  he  was  released.  We  had  no 
more  trouble  with  him  at  the  Chinchas. 

Only  one  man  was  missed  from  a  buoy  during  our  stay,  and 
he,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  taken  by  a  shark  during  the 
night.  Those  monsters  of  the  deep  were  reported  to  be  plenti- 
ful about  the  islands,  though  I  never  saw  one  ;  but  the  dread  of 
them,  no  doubt,  was  not  exactly  reassuring — and  not  one  of 
the  least  ingenious  theories  of  the  judges — to  the  sutTerers  on 
the  hr.lf-submerged  buoys. 

Another  very  cunning  device  of  the  Pcruvi.an  'ithorities 
was  to  chain  refractory  sailors  to  sinking,  leaky  lighters,  where 
they  had  to  bale  incessandy  for  dear  life.  "Jack"  did  not 
like  this. 


Desjii.'e  these  not  impotent  measures  for  the  restraint  of 
unruly  spirits,  there  were  always  candid.ites  for  the  uiieiivi.ible 
stools  of  penitence.  'I'hose  wild-looking,  tawny  Peruvian  bo.it- 
men  from  the  main-land,  with  tlieir  suspicious  e.irthen  j.us, 
were,  no  doubt,  to  blame  in  the  first  place.  "Jack"  li.ul 
dollars ;  die  boatmen  had  rum  or  aguardiente  ;  ihererore  most 
persistent  and  determined  efforts  were  made  by  the  latter  to 
smuggle  the  iniirderous,  llery  Pi>co  rum  on  bo.ud  lor  the  silver 
of  the  former. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the 
Middle  I.sland.  With  lialf  a  dozen  of  our  crew  I  was  on  Im.nd 
the  long-boat,  and  we  were  lying  waiting  beneath  luie  of  the 
.shoots  for  cargo.  As  there  was  a  delay,  1  imdnloiik  to  ( limb 
up  the  rocks  and  see  what  might  be  tlie  i  ause  thereof.  All  went 
well  until  I  had  just  reached  the  stout  ])lank  hoarding  built 
around  the  top  of  the  shoot ;  but  then,  jii.st  as  1  had  sucieeded 
in  wriggling  over  the  top  of  the  canvas,  and  through  the  a|ici- 
ture  to  which  'it  was  connected,  I  heard  a  creak  and  a  jolt 
above  me,  down  came  a  smothering,  blinding  mass  upon  the 
top  of  me,  and,  whew  1  I  was  covered  and  almost  suflbi  aled 
with  guano.  As  I  struggled  and  floundered  helplessly  about  in 
my  abominable  envelope,  several  Chinese  coolies  came  to  my 
aid,  "  Hi-ya  I  Hi-yaingl"  with  no  little  astonishment,  but, 
nevertheles.s,  beneficently  dragging  me  uj)  to  the  top  of  the 
rocks. 

When,  at  length,  I  managed  to  breathe  again,  and  to  clear 
my  eyes  from  that  blinding  dust,  I  saw  that  the  cause  of  my 
disaster  had  been  the  cmjitying  of  a  truck,  in  the  way  shown  by 
the  accompanying  illustration,  just  as  I  made  my  ajjpcarance. 
A  hollow  space  was  enclosed  by  the  hoarding,  and  into  it  was 
shot  the  guano,  as  the  trucks  arrived  loaded  fiom  the  workings. 

I  found  that  tlie  workmen  were  obliged  to  wear  thick 
mufflers  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  I  noticed,  also,  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  tliem  seemed  to  sufter  from  bad  eyes, 
weakness  of  sight,  and  ophthalmia.  I  feel  sure,  from  personal 
experience,  that  constant  exposure  to  the  guano  is  injurious  to 
the  eyes.  In  my  own  case,  e\er  since  that  voyage  I  have  found 
my  sight  less  perfect  than  before.  During  the  passage  home 
guano  fumes  so  pervaded  the  whole  ship  that  sometimes  we 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  .sleep  in  our  berths,  which,  being 
at  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  were  close  to  the  air-holes  in  her 
inner  shell,  leading  up  from  the  hold.  The  guano  accu  nulation 
on  the  Middle  Island  was  a  huge  mass,  hardened  to  a  flinty 
consistency  towards  the  bottom.  I  have  already  sufficiently 
described  it  in  a  fonner  jtage  of  diis  article,  and  have  only  to 
add  that  it  presented  the  appearance  depicted  in  the  engraving 
to  this. 

The  abundance  of  fish  about  the  Chinchas  was  something 
wonderfiil,  and  tiiat  wreti  hcd  Jack  Pincher  nearly  died  of  too 
much  mackerel  upon  several  occasions.  You  had  only  to  throw 
a  line  into  the  water  and  catch  mackerel  in  any  quantity  along- 
side the  ship ;  whilst  in-shore,  about  the  rocks,  were  equally 
innumerable  sho.ils  of  red  mullet  and  rock-cod,  besides  many 
species  of  brightly-tinted,  gorgeous-looking  swimmeii  unknown 
to  me,  but  familiar  to  the  natives  by  long  and  sonorous  Spanish 
names.  These  fish  were  delicious,  delicate,  and  very  welcome 
feeding  after  our  irony,  interminable  salt  horse  and  pork,  and  I 
may  not  refrain  from  singing  your  praises,  O  ye  finny  denizens 
of  the  Southern  Seas  ! 

Porpoises,  seals,  thrashers,  and  wliales  amused  themseU'es 
by  rolling,  blowing,  and  tumbling  about  us  all  d.ay.     Two  young 
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wliiik's,  cs|ic'(  ially,  (.line,  every  niorniii.:^  nml  fvcry  afternoon, 
to  gambol  in  our  near  vi(  inily.  'I'hey  were  of  the  wilueless  lint 
formidable  fin  ba(  k  species,  so  ]nirsue(l  their  pleasiirt'  in  unnio- 
lesteil  security.  At  the  appearance  of  these  particular  monsters 
of  the  deep  I  saw  upon  several  occasions,  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  my  life,  the  singiil  r  .iml  generally  disbelieved  phenome- 
non of  a  whale  jumping  (I  Mil  out  of  the  water.  Very  (jften  we 
were  tre.itcd  to  the  amusing  and  e.xciting  scene  of  a  jiitdied 
battle  between  two  of  these  whales  and  a  party  of  some  lialf- 
do/en  thrashers.  These  latter  fishy  animals-  to  enlighten  the 
uninitiated — are  about  twice  the  si^e  of  liie  porpoise,  that  is  to 


"  Jack  "  for  tobacco-pouches.  \( , — ,ind  their  oil,  burnt  by  the 
cook,  and  in  the  f(ire<astle  lamps. 

The  reruvian  authorities,  moved  thereto  cither  by  bene- 
volence or  by  an  innocent  motive  of  self-interest,  interdict  the 
shooting  or  other  molestation  of  birds.  I  sujipose  they  have 
the  very  naive  idea  that  when  the  guano  supply  becoiiK'.s 
exhausted  they  will  reap  the  reward  of  so  nuich  virtue  in  the 
form  of  a  fresh  deposit  by  their  pels.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that,  even  giving  to  the  Chinehas  all  the  birds  upon  the  face  of 
the  earlh,  the  first  {-onsideration  is,  will  this  round  and  curious 
globe  of  ours  be  in  existence  at  the  exceedingly  and  incaleu- 
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say,  about  nine  feet  long,  and  of  the  same  shape.  They  are 
pie-bald,  black  and  white  in  colour ;  and  are  of  a  most 
pugnacious  disposition,  '['he  whale  is  their  especial  foe  ;  him 
they  attack,  whenever  a  meeting  takes  place,  by  swimming  up 
to  the  mighty  brute,  jumjiing  nearly  out  of  the  water,  and 
bringing  down  their  powerful  tails  upon  his  broad  back  and  sides 
with  a  sounding  thwack  that  can  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance  :  hence,  I  iiresiime,  their  appellation  of  "  thrasher." 
These  lively  creatures  generally  came  off  best  in  the  fight ; 
they  were  too  nimble  for  the  whales,  who  mostly  p.ive  u])  the 
contest  and  took  to  flight  by  "tlukiag"  down  to  unknown 
depths. 

As  for  se.als.  the  waters  swarmed  with  them,  and  the  sailors, 
waiting  in  boats  for  their  turn  under  the  shoots,  used  to  amuse 
themselves  by  catching  llicm  with  boat  hooks,  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins — \ised  by  the   .•chip's  (.iipeiiter  for  s.ind  paper,  by 


lably  remote  ]icriod  at  which  so  prodigious  a  work  could  be 
again  completed?  Should  the  alTinualive  prevail,  I  do  not 
think  tliat  it  will  make  iui<  h  difference  to  the  present  races  of 
Peru  ;  their  future  guano  interest  may  be  looked  ujion  as  an 
extremely  remote  contingency. 

Although  the  feathery  tribe  may  not  be  injured  at  the 
islands,  elsewhere,  be  it  ever  so  near,  diat  law  does  not  prevail. 
This  is  a  wise  idea  to  make  the  wild  sea-birds  stick  to  their 
former  favoured  haunts. 

One  day,  to  vary  the  monotony  of  guuio,  guano,  every- 
where, our  skipper  look  it  into  his  head  to  go  shooting  on 
some  little  rocky  islets  about  eight  miles  off.  As  there  blew 
a  fresh  leading  win<l  both  going  and  returning,  we  were 
able  to  sail,  so  Jack  Pincher  and  I  were  sele(  ted  to  accompany 
him,  our  four  ivniaiiiing  <  onirades  of  the  midshipmen's  berth 
being  doomed  to  reiii.iin  on  board  ami  work  at  tl  ^  guano.    'I'he 
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inspiring  niiisi.'  of  our  noMo  r.i|il,iin's  unilcrtnkiiij,'  was  skills  |  utmost.     .\s  for  our  ski|i|i(.T,  on  rr.u  liiiig  llie  riil.ui'  »'i'  snv  liiiii 

ami  stiilk'il  liinis  for  liis  lictli-T-half  at  lionu'.  I  sinMciily  slip  .iiul  ilisapprar  lu'liiml  it,  ami  llifii  .im,;.'  a     ,.i  '. 

rpoi)    rcacliing    tin.'    l.iryt'st    of    tin.'    little    islrts     a    iiii  ri'  ilis<  oid.int  a:;il.ilr(l  soi  t  of  noisi',  whiNi  liinU  In  ilu' iln/cii  i  am  ■ 

circular  \w(  of  some  Iwciity  si|iiari.'  yards,  rising   ii.ill  a  ilo/eii  waililliiig  mcr  tlu'  ri'lgf  .iinl  tloppiiig  into  thr  ^ca.     As  in  iluly 

feet  above  tlie  water     we  were  not  ;i  little  sinprised  to  belmlil  liomnl,  alter  I. iking  the  boat's  p.iinter  asluire,  «e  lollcmeil  imr 

tlie  whole  place  covered  with  strange  a(|iialic  birds,  st, Hiding  '  uminiander,  to  see  what  h  id  bn  oine  of  him,  .mil  to  alfonl  him 

like  a  regularly  in.irshalled  army.     They  resembled  nothing  in  j  our  aid  in  case  of  iK<cssily.    A  most  extraordinary  sight  aw.iited 

the  worlil  (at  least,  to  Jack  and  ni)self)  Inn  a  vast  array  of  ,  lis  upon  mounting  the  slimy,  slippery  ledge  of  rocks.     'I'lirre 

siirpli(  e-(  lad  choristers.      The  skip|ier,  however,  knew  better,  below,  in  the  (ratcrlike  hollow  within  the  reef,  upon  nmnbcrless 

and  eNi  lainied,  "  I'engnins,  by  Jove!"     Their  bolenm,  upright,  i  br Is  of  young  penguins,  whii  h  the  eldei  birds  were  stiising 

human  appearance  was  very  striking.  |  to  |irute(t,  l.iy  our  skipper  I     .\miilst  hundreils  of  biids,  nests, 
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"  Fir.st-ratc  for  making  feather  beds,"  whispered  the  skipper, 
authoritatively,  making  ready  his  gun. 

Hang,  bang!  went  both  barrels,  and  although  several  of  the 
ecclesiastical-looking  creatures  fell  liack  and  vanisheil  over  the 
ridge  of  rock  upon  which  they  had  been  standing,  few  of  the 
others  manifested  the  slightest  concern,  though  all  were  gazing 
at  us  in  a  steady,  sedate,  puz/led  sort  of  way.  When  our  cap- 
tain saw  this  he  relini|uislied  his  gun,  took  up  onj  of  the  boat's 
stretchers,  and  sprang  ashore  to  pick  up  the  penguins  he  had 
shot,  and  to  knock  as  many  more  upon  the  head  .as  be  might 
please.  When  he  landed,  the  birds  one  by  one,  in  a  waddling, 
ludicrous  shamble,  began  to  make  for  the  water,  into  which  they 
slowly  and  awkwardly  plunged  and  sluillled,  gazing  seriously 
and  wonderingly  upon  us  Ko  the  last,  with  their  solemn  vLsages 
turned  our  way  and  their  bright  black  eyes  distended  to  the 
vol..   11. 


'  pools  of  water,  smashed  eggs,  and  newly  forming  guano,  he  was 
literally  immersed. 

"  Come  on,  Jack!''  I  roaretl.     Then  down  we  jumiied,  and 
began  banging  away  right  and  left  with  our  stretc  hers. 

In  time  we  were  victors  of  the  field,  anil  dozens  of  the  poor 
stupid  birds  were  lying  around  us  in  the  agonies  of  death.  It 
was  a  far  from  pleasant  picture,  and  was  the  last  time  that  e\xT 
I  went  penguin-hunting,  the  jioor  things  seemed  so  innocent,  so 
human-like.  Many  sailors'  wives,  at  tlie  end  of  that  voyage, 
■  made  feather  beds. 

Not  long  after  my  visit,  thr-  Chine  has  became  ci\i!ised  by 

1  the  erection  of  a  real  hotel  upon   the  North  Island.     This,  no 

j  doubt,   pro\ed  a  great  boon  to  the  many  merchant  captains 

freiiuenting  the  place,  as  nothing  was  to  be  olitained  in  the  way 

of  food,  diink,  news,  or  ^ntertaimiieiit  previously.      The  only 
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rc'iirc'SLMilativc's  of  livilisalion  wlicii  I  was  tlicrc  weri,'  a  few 
\v.isliiTwi)mi.'ii  of  very  varied  race  and  persoDal  apiicaruiici.'. 
'I'lierc  licin^^  no  fresh  water  on  the  island  e.\(  ept  tlial  wliic  li  was 
tarried  lliere  in  large  lighters  from  the  mainland,  and,  more- 
over, rain  being  an  unusual  natural  phenomenon,  these  ladies 
had  Ihiti.ns  very  nuu  h  their  own  way  with  the  caplaips,  and 
su<h  offn  ers  as  were  vain  or  particular  enough  to  feel  interesteil 
in  the  getting  up  of  fuie  linen. 

Our  washerwoman,  who  "did  for"  the  captain  and  a  few 
others,  was  the  acknowledged  belle  ami  beauty  of  the  bevy. 
She  was  young,  plump,  and  dusky — being  (jf  a  warm  Indian 
com|)lexion,  and  was  a  sort  of  three  ([uarter  caste.  Mer  long 
black  tresses  were  glossy  and  luxuriant  j  she  had  almond-shaped, 
expressive  black  eyes — wicked,  killing  eyes  they  were  to  the 
rough  sea  captains'  hearts — an  oval  face,  with  an  arch,  jjleasing 
expression;  glittering  white  teeth;  exquisite  little  feet  and 
ankles  (the  which  she  took  particular  care  co(|uettishly  to  dis- 
l)lay) ;  and  a  most  gorgeous  crinoline-distended  skirt,  liesides 
all  this,  slie  had  considerable  fame  as  a  liaiiscuse;  and  once, 
ashore,  to  the  delight  and  edification  of  myself.  Jack  I'incher, 
and  an  admiring  audiv^nce  of  mates  and  captains,  she  favoured 
us  with  an  exquisite  performance  of  a  genuine  Sjianish — though, 
perhaps,  rather  too  voluptuously  e.xpressive— fandango.  She 
rejoiced  in  the  sonorous,  high-sounding  title  of  ],a  Signorita 
Maria  Josephina  Theresa  Carvalho. 

There  is  one  very  serious  affair  connected  widi  the  Chine  ha 
Islands,  which  urgently  demands  the  strictest  and  most  prompt 
investigation  by  foreign  governments ;  but  which,  alas !  has 
always  been  callously  and  cynically  ignored. 

Taking  up  a  newspaper  published  at  Hong-Kong,  in  its 
i.ssue  date<l  November  i6th,  1S69,  we  find  the  following 
passage  : — "  Some  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  complaint  from  the  Chinese  coolies  in  I'eru." 

Poor  wretches  !  Th.-'nk  God  they  have  made  themselves 
heard  at  last !  I  only  trist  that  some  civilised  and  Christian 
government  may  take  the  Peruvians  to  task  in  the  matter,  and 
not  rest  until  a  tardy,  long-deferred  justice  is  afforded  to  such 
of  the  wickedly-deluded  and  cruelly-treated  Chinese  immi- 
grants as  remain  alive. 

Besides  Indians,  Peruvians,  and  other  South  Americans  of 
European  blood,  mixed  breeds,  &c.,  the  labourers  at  the 
Chinchas  comprised  Chinese  coolies — who  formed  by  far  the 
majority — imported  from  Macao,  Canton,  and  other  ports  in 
the  south  of  China.  These  unfortunate  men  were,  of  course, 
decoyed  from  their  own  country  upon  the  specious  promise  of 
liigh  wages  during  a  term  of  years  (seven,  I  believe),  and  a  free 
passage  home  at  the  end  of  that  time.  Hundreds  of  coolies 
have  been  obtained  upon  this  understanding,  but  is  it  not 
notorious  that  the  transactions  became  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  downright  slave  traile  ?  I  have  watched  the  case  for 
years  (having  had  a  particular  interest  in  China  and  its  people), 
and  I  do  not  believe,  nor  can  I  find  a  particle  of  evidence  to 
prove,  that  the  .agreement  has  ever  been  kept  by  the  Peruvian 
government,  and  those  responsible  for  it,  in  the  instance  of  a 
single  Chinese  coolie  !  Since  the  d.iy  those  wretched  men  were 
decoyed  from  their  homes,  and  set  their  feet  upon  the  ships 
that  brought  them,  they  became  slaves.  I  am  not  sure  that 
even  a  colourable  pretext  for  breaking  the  agreement  is  set 
forth — that  they  are  detained  beyond  the  term  of  years,  and 
refused  a  passage  home,  upon  the  plea  that  they  are  ///  debt  to 
the  contractors  for  food,  clothing,  other  supplies,  &C.  ;  but  I  am 


jv/n'asto  the  sort  of   treatment  whidi  I   personally  saw  than 
receiving  during  my  stay  at  the  isLinds. 

Almost  every  day  several  of  the  unfortunate  victims  were 
driven  to  commit  suicide  ;  and,  believe  me,  the  tale  of  the 
Chinaman  who  hanged  himself  because  he  lost  his  umbrella 
does  not  apply  here.  A  wretched  life,  without  hope  of  amenil- 
melit,  almost  imparalleled  sufferings  beneath  the  unrelenting, 
unrela.xing  tyranny  of  savagely  cruel  taskmasters,  drove  these 
miserables  to  terminate  by  their  own  rash  act  an  unbearable 
existence. 

Morning  after  morning  that  bright  and  animating  southern 
sun  exposed,  as  its  revivifying  r.iys  darted  forth  from  behind 
the  lofty  Cordilleras  and  gilded  the  waters  with  a  golden  glory, 
the  lifeless,  mangled  bodies  of  dead,  drowned  Chinamen,  beat- 
ing slowly  in  the  surf,  hideously,  and  monotonously,  against 
the  jagged  rocks  of  those  sea-girt  shores.  The  poor  wretches, 
during  the  night,  h.ul  committed  suit  ide  by  throwing  themselves 
from  the  top  of  the  steel)  ' '■'i'' '  I'rima  facie,  it  is  evident  to 
the  meanest  cai)acity  that  this  wholesale  system  of  self-destnic- 
tion  could  not  have  occurred  without  grave  cause. 

The  Chinese  l.'d)ourers  were,  no  doubt,  grossly  deceived  in 
every  partif  ular.  1  had  but  few  opportunities  of  conversing 
widi  any  of  them — they  were  so  closely  watched — but  managed 
to  asccrt.ain  that  one  of  their  principal  grievances  was  the 
painful  nature  of  the  work  they  were  compelled  to  perform,  and 
the  imhealthy,  disagreeable  substance  at  which  they  were  made 
to  labour.  This  important  point  (imi)ortant,  at  least,  to  any 
contractors  for  the  coolies,  possessing  the  slightest  particle  of 
honour  and  honesty)  seemed  to  have  been  carefully  concealed 
from  them  until  their  arrival  at  the  islands,  when  all  complaint 
became  useless,  and  they  were  driven  to  work  by  armed  foxe. 

Peruvian  soldiers  w^ith  loaded  nuiskels  watched  over  these 
supposed  voluntary  labourers  as  though  they  were  a  gang  of  tlan- 
gerous  convicts.  They  were  brutally  treated  and  beaten  by  their 
sallow,  villanous-looking  half-caste  tyrants  for  the  smallest  pro- 
vocation or  oflence — often  for  nothing  at  all,  or  for  the  slightest 
rela.xalion  from  laborious  toil  at  the  guano.  Many,  when  ill 
health  made  tliem  weak  and  unable  to  perform  their  tasks, 
perished  from  bad  treatment  and  neglect.  No  wonder  they 
preferred  death  to  such  an  existence !  The  suicidal  mania 
became  so  serious  at  last,  and  threatened  so  great  a  proportional 
loss  to  the  speculators  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  that  the  coolies 
were  closely  watched  by  soldiers,  and  locked  uji  under  guard  at 
night.  And  here  we  are  brought  to  a  strange  ().sychological 
phenomenon  and  anomaly,  viz. :  although  tlie  Chinese  were 
only  too  ready  to  commit  selfdcstruction,  yet,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  soldiers  had  authority  to  shoot  them  down  like 
dogs  for  making  the  attempt,  and  trying  to  escape  the  slavery 
to  which  they  were  condemned,  suicide  became  less  frequent, 
and  they  seemed  to  fear  being  shot. 

When  I  saw  these  half-caste,  dirty-looking  soldiers  savagely 
beat,  kick,  and  otherwise  maltreat  the  poor  Chinamen,  I  could 
not  help  remembering  the  old  Jamaica  jirovcrb,  that  "God 
made  the  white  man,  and  God  made  the  black  man,  but  tho 
devil  made  the  half-caste." 

Peru's  warriors — as  represented  at  the  Chincha  Islands — 
were  certainly  a  most  disreputable,  rabble  rout.  Soldiers,  indeed ! 
They  were  not  worthy  of  the  name,  or  to  become  camp-followers 
to  the  meanest  army  I  ever  saw.  It  may  be  that  they  were  a  bad 
lot,  and  that,  for  some  such  reason,  they  had  been  selected  to 
garrison  the  islands  ;  I  hope  so,  for  the  sake  of  the  Peruvians. 
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I'L-rliaps  it  is  aswoll  for  tlu'in  that  tiic  Spaniards  diii  not  choosf  siioot  ovi-r  the  main  hatchway  siiildonly  ciMsril.  W'c  lniK'il  ilie 
to  attack  Callao  (luring  the  l.ito  seriocomic'  fracas  between  the  men  ashore  on  the  c  lilVs,  ami  informed  iheni  of  the  i  in  nm- 
two  racjes.  In  their  vessels  of  war,  as  a  rule,  they  liave  many  stance,  Imt,  as  they  eould  not  acioimt  for  it,  after  half  an  hour's 
l''.iiriipe,m  oflicers  and  seamen.  delay,  duy  lowered  the  shoot  down  upim  (nir  dx  ks,  wlie'-  we 

Amonyst  others,  I  betume  ac(|uuintcU  with  one  Sergeant  i  proceeded  to  clear  it,  some  liurd  substance  e\iiknily  ilinkiiif;  it 
Cifmiez.  Here  is  a 
sketch  of  that  indi- 
vidual with  his  Indian 
slave,  as  he  appeared 
one  morning,  shifting 
It  is  cjuarters,  and  e/t 
roiife  for  the  barracks 
nt  the  other  side  of 
the  island.  In  other 
matters  he  did  not 
seem  a  bad  sort  of  a 
fellow,  though  much 
given  to  cigarettes, 
aguardienli.-,  and  bru- 
tal treatment  of  the 
Chinese — whom,  in- 
deed, he  seemed  to 
consider  as  a  sort  of 
brute  l)east  creation 
sent  for  the  special 
jiurpose  of  cringing 
U)  his  lordly  beck  and 
nod,  and  serving  as 
a  sort  of  animated 
target  uiion  which  to  e.tercisc  the  muscles  of  his  legs  and  arms. 

One  very  tragic  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  our 
vessel's  stay  at  the  Chinchas.  Our  turn  had  arrived,  and  we 
were  lying  finishing  taking  in  cargo  under  the  great  shoots,  when, 
on  the  evening  of  the  last  clay  we  were  there,  just  at  dusk,  when 
work  was  about  to  cease,  the  sujjply  of  guano  coming  down  the 
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alxiul  the  middle.  We 
came  to  this  at  last, 
and  found  it  was  a 
(Ic'.id  (liinam.m,  siif- 
focited  by  the  super- 
incumbent mass  of 
guano  wedged  down 
upon  his  head  and 
shoulders.  The  poor 
fellow  had  a  small 
sup|)ly  of  boikd  rice 
in  a  b.ig,  together  with 
a  bottle  of  Wi.ter,  and 
bad,  no  dcml)t,  slip- 
ped into  till  shcjot 
unperceived,  intend- 
ing to  get  into  our 
hold,  and  so  escape 
from  the  island.  He 
cannot  have  been 
aware  of  the  cross-bar 
in  the  centre  of  the 
shoot,  |)laced  there 
for    the    express   ]iur- 

])osc  of  preventing  such  escapes,  and  whith  had  so  fatally  in- 

tercejjted  his  descent. 

As  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Chinchas,  as  already 

stated,  no  accurate  information  can  be  obtained,  except  by  a 

pefMinal  visit,  which  I,  for  one,  do  not  feel  inclined  to  ])ay, 

having  had  c^uite  enough  of  them  before. 
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The  description  given  by  Captain  G.imitto  of  the  remarkable  I 
j)eople  under  the  rule  of  the  Muata  Cazembe  is  so  brief  and  ' 
vague,  that  it  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  ~ 
their  physical  character.     All  that  he  says  of  them  is  that  they 
are  black  in  colour,  have  long  woolly  hair,  a  conical  head,  high 
forehead,   eyes  prominent  and   generally  very  animated,  flat 
cheeks,  a   high   nose,  and    thin    lips ;  and   that   they  are   of 
middle  stature  but  rather  thick-set,  and  carry  the  body  erect. 

Imperfect  as  this  description  is,  it  may  be  well  to  compare 
it  with  what  Dr.  Livingstone  said  many  years  aij;o,  after  having 
visited  the  extreme  south-western  limits  of  the  regions  under 
the  rule  of  the  Muatianfa,  or  Matiamvo,  to  which  those  of  the 
Cazembe  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  geographically. 

"The  Ba-Londa  are  real  negroes,  having  much  more  wool 
on  their  heads  and  bodies  than  any  of  the  lie-Clniana  or  CatVre 
tribes.     They  are  generally  very  dark  in  colour,  but  several  are 


to  be  seen  of  a  lighter  hue ;  but  while  they  have  a  general 
similarity  to  the*  typical  negro,  I  never  could,  from  my  own 
observation,  think  that  our  ideal  negro,  as  seen  in  tobacconists' 
shops,  !s  the  true  type.  A  large  jjroportion  of  the  I!a-I,onda, 
indeed,  have  heads  somewhat  elongated  backwards  and  up- 
wards, thick  lips,  flat  noses,  elongated  ossa  aiMs,  &c.  &c.  ;  but 
there  are  also  many  good-looking,  well-shaped  heads  and  per- 
sons among  them."* 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  people  described  by  Cap- 
tain (iamitto  are  even  more  removed  from  the  low  type  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Livingstone  than  those  visited  by  the  latter  traveller 
on  his  former  journey ;  and  that,  in  fact,  although  they  are 
black  in  colour,  they  have  physically  nothing  of  the  negro,  as 
the  term  is  generally  understood,  except  the  complexion. 

'I'he  Cazembes  as  a  nation  are,  however,  a  mixed  race. 
•  "  Missionary  Travels,"  p.  291. 
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'I'lio  aborigines  (if  lluy  may  I'o  so  (ailed)  are  llic  Messiras.  a 
(■oii(|iicrc(l  pcdple,  who,  from  their  language,  show  themselves 
to  be  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Miii/as  and  other  neighbouring 
tribes.  'I'he  lineal  descendants  of  the  former  sovereigns  of 
these  ))e()i)le  are  still  in  existence,  living  in  seclusion  in  an 
island  in  Lake  Mofo,  not  being  allowed  to  I'orm  any  connec- 
tions with  the  Ca/embes,  but  being  obliged  to  appear  at  Court 
on  high  festivals. 

The  dominant  race  are  ihe  KampokiJlos,  an  invading  poojile, 
who  came  from  the  territories  of  the  Mualianfa  in  the  north- 
west, beyond  the  great  river  laialao,  and  whose  history  in  con- 
nection with  the  country  they  now  occupy  has  already  been 
given.  The  language  of  the  Kampokolos,  which  is  spoken 
at  the  C<nul  of  the  Muata  Cazembc,  appears  to  be  radically 
<lil"lerent  from  tliat  of  tlie  Messiras  and  neighbouring  tribes;  for 
it  was  jierfeclly  uninlelhgible  to  all  the  persons,  luiropean  and 
African,  attached  to  the  Portugue.se  Mission  of  1831 — even  to 
the  interpreter,  who  wa.s  said  to  speak  fluently  all  the  other 
languages  of  the  interior,  (lamitto  describes  it  as  e.Ntrcmely 
guttural,  abounding  in  vowel  sounds,  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and 
harmonious ;  and,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  spoken  without  any 
gesticulation,  he  considers  it  must  be  copious.  During  a  stay 
of  six  months  at  the  Court  of  the  Cazembe,  the  only  two  words 
he  managed  to  [lick  up  were  a//s,>,  meaning  "fire,"  and  wa/z/c, 
"  v.-atcr."  With  the  exception  of  the  word  /iia/icr,  which  means 
"v,-ater"  in  the  language  of  Lobal,  I  do  not  fuiii  anything 
at  all  resembling  either  word  in  any  of  the  two  hundred 
vocabularies  contained  in  Koelle's  "  I'olyglotta  Africana;"  and 
as  they  have  not  the  slightest  connection  with  the  w  irds  iuis/i 
(fue)  and  mr/rv/  (water),  having  the  same  significatiors  in  the 
Iviumda,  I.mida,  or  Moliiva  language,  which  niu^t  In  under- 
stood to  be  vernacular  within  the  dominions  of  the  Muati- 
anfa,  the  legitimate  inference  certainly  is  that  this  potentate 
is  himself  a  Kanipokolo,  and  that  this  domina'-.t  race  is  foreign 
within  his  dominions  in  like  manner  as  he  is  within  those  of 
the  Cazembe  (iamitto  says  tliat  the  subjects  of  the  Muatianfa 
are  called  Kampokolos  as  a  mark  of  dis.inction,  which  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  my  supposition.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  stuily  to  determine  the  place  of  origin  of  this 
dominant  race,  who,  like  the  Wa-Huma,  al^o  an  intrusive 
jieople,  described  by  Captain  .Speke,  are  renn  kable  for  their 
utter  disregard  of  human  life;  which,  however,  i,;  imfortunately 
anything  but  exceptional  among  the  natives  of  the  interior 
of  Africa. 

When  describing  King  Kamrasi.  Captain  Speke  says,  "  No 
one  dares  stand  before  the  king  whilst  he  is  either  standing 
still  or  sitting,  but  must  approach  him  with  downcast  eyes  and 
bended  knee.s,  and  kneel  or  sit  when  arrived.  To  touch  the 
king's  throne  or  clothes,  even  by  accident,  or  to  look  upon  his 
women,  is  certain  death.''*  'i'his  passage  might  almost  serve 
as  a  text  for  the  following  descrii-'tion  of  the  customs  at  the 
Court  of  the  Cazembe. 

The  person  of  the  Afambo  is  inviolable,  it  being  believed 
that,  by  virtue  of  his  sorceries,  if  any  one  touched  him  he 
would  inevitably  die;  but,  as  it  is  not  jiossible  for  the  sovereign 
to  remain  without  UK-'imes  coming  in  contact  with  other 
jiersons,  the  following  expedient  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent such  persons  from  dying.  The  individual  from  whom 
the  Mambo  receives  or  to  whom  he  gives  anything,  or  who  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  touches  his  person  or  even  his  clothes, 

•   "  Jmiiiul  of  llw  Uisgovcry  of  llii;  .Source  of  lliu  Nile,"  p.  IjCi. 


has  to  go  through  a  certain  form  before  leaving  his  |ircsencc. 
He  or  she  kneels  before  the  Mambo,  supporting  the  body  on 
the  heel.,  s'  eh  being  the  iiosition  always  assumed  when  address- 
ing the  sovereign.  'I'lie  latter  then  stretches  out  one  of  his 
hands,  towards  which  the  kneeler  advances  his  or  her  right 
hand,  ai  d  with  the  bac  k  of  it  touches  the  back  of  the  ("azembe's 
hand,  withilrawing  it  immediately,  and  giving  a  slight  fillip  with 
the  thumb  and  middle  finger;  then,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
he  or  she  touches  the  palm  of  the  Muata's  hand,  forthwith 
drawing  it  back  and  repeating  the  fillip.  This  is  done  fiiiir  or 
five  times  wilh  boih  the  back  and  the  palm  of  the  hands,  till 
the  Mambo  withdraws  his  hand,  and  then  the  kneeler  is  at 
liberty  to  ri.sc,  and  can  retire  without  any  fear  of  losing  his  life. 
This  absurd  ceremony  has  been  ingeniously  devised  by  the 
Mambos  and  their  ,i,'if//i,'iw  (sorcerers  or  priests)  as  a  means  of 
preserving  inviolate  the  life  of  the  sovereign  himself;  and  the 
l>eople  are  weak  and  suiterstitious  enough  to  believe  in  its 
efficacy  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  death  that  would  other- 
wise ensue  on  personal  contact  with  him.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  tliat  this  (  eremony  is  adopted  only  when  the  jierson 
of  the  Cazembe  is  touched  with  his  permission.  To  touch  him, 
or  even  to  ajiproach  him,  without  leave,  would  of  itself  ensure 
the  immediate  death  of  the  transgre.ssor. 

It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  wives  of  the  Mambo  and 
their  female  attendants,  some  six  hundred  in  number,  who  arc 
empIo)ed  in  all  domestic  services — drawing  water,  carrying 
wood,  and  even  working  in  the  fields,  and  who,  being  dressed 
like  the  other  females,  are  not  easily  distinguishable  from  them. 
And  yet,  if  any  man  should  accidentally  meet  one  of  these 
females,  he  is  on  the  spot  i  ondennied  to  lose  his  ears,  hand:;, 
and  genitals.  Heme,  as  soon  as  any  man  sees  one  of  them, 
even  at  a  distance,  he,  w  ith  the  greatest  iirecipitancy,  either  turns 
back  or  else  takes  another  road.  Or  should  ,1  party  of  men 
hajipen  to  be  standing  together  talking,  and  one  of  these 
women  suddenly  appears,  they  all  take  to  their  heels  in  the 
greatest  discirder,  let  their  rank  or  ( oudition  in  life  be  what  it 
may;  it  being  absolutely  forbidden  to  all,  great  and  small, 
even  to  look  at  r.ny  female  belonging  to  the  Muata,  however 
low  her  condition  may  be. 

The  most  e>  traordinary  instance  of  exclusiveness  on  the 
])art  of  tiie  Muat.i  Cazembe  with  regard  to  the  females  belong- 
ing to  his  establishment,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  lavish  way 
in  which  human  blood  is  spilled  by  him,  -is  afforded  by  the 
following  singul  .r  practice.  When  the  Cazembe  .sees  or  hears 
c.f  any  female  who  pleases  him,  lie  sends  for  her,  and  has  her 
receiveii  into  ihi:  j^ii/ii/d,  or  seraglio;  upon  whii  h  Ikt  husband, 
if  she  has  one,  is  immediately  arrested  anil  put  to  leall;,  and 
all  his  property  is  confiscateil.  Meanwhile,  the  woman  is  made 
to  confess  with  what  other  men  she  has  ever  had  intercourse  ; 
and  these,  as  fast  as  they  are  denounc  ed,  are  taken  and  de- 
capitated. If  she  does  hot  readily  confess,  all  |)Ossible  means 
are  employed  to  make  her  do  so ;  and  the  (luestioning  is 
prolonged  several  days,  she  being  during  the  whole  time  tm- 
approachabk  by  any  one  except  the  Katii-Dojo  or  grand 
executrix  (fem.ile  executioner)  of  the  seraglio,  a  high  otVicial, 
who  bears  as  her  badge  of  office  a  large  knife  in  the  form  of  a 
si(  kle,  with  which  she  kills  or  mutilates  the  females  under  her 
( liarge  for  any  act  of  infidelity,  or  even  on  the  slightest  susiiicion 
of  anything  of  the  kind.  This  fiend  in  female  shape  receives  the 
deposition  of  the  woman  under  her  charge,  and  communicates 
it  to  the  Ca/.einbe;  and  .\:\  long  as  .she  can  udl  to  mind  any 
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viitiins  whom  she  may  dcnoiimc,  or  as  long  as  it  is  siisiiccted 
tliat  there  is  some  one  wliom  she  ought  to  (ienounce,  she  is 
kept  ill  this  se(  hision  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  Maniho  is  satisfied 
that  she  has  ( onfessed  everytliing,  that  slie  is  let  out  of  con- 
linement  and  assumes  her  iilace  in  his  seraglio.  Kven  if  the 
wimian  is  unmarried,  the  piactice  is  the  same  ;  and,  owing  to 
ihe  general  laxity  of  morals  among  these  jieoplo,  it  never 
happens  that  some  men,  few  or  many,  are  not  put  to  death. 

'I'he  Muata  (,'azemlie  always  avails  himself  of  siu  h  o|ipor- 
limities  to  execute  arts  of  personal  vengeance,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  the  woman  has  accused  some  one  whom  he  wishes 
to  get  rid  of;  there  being  absolutely  no  ajipeal  against  sudi  a 
denunciation.  liut  this  pretext  is  hardly  necessary,  seeing  that 
the  sovereign  has  unlimited  ]io\ver  over  the  lives  and  properly 
of  all  his  subjects,  from  the  higliest  to  the  lowest ;  a  jiower 
which  is  exercised  in  tlv;  most  desjiotic  and  capricious  nianne;'. 
I''or  instance,  the  mere  nilure  in  the  prompt  execution  of  an 
onler  given  by  the  Cazemlie,  or  in  the  immediate  answer  to  a 
([iiestion  put  by  him,  is  sufficient  cause  for  him  to  command 
the  offender's  ears  to  be  cut  off,  "in  order  that  he  may  hear 
better  another  time;"  and  the  sentence  is  executed  on  the  spot, 
tile  ears  being  taken  off  close  to  the  head  with  a  cur\ed  knife, 
So,  too,  the  abstraction  of  any  jiroperty  belonging  to  the 
Afambo  is  immediately  imnished  with  the  loss  of  ears  and 
hands.  lUit  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  cruelty 
seemingly  inherent  in  the  native  African. 

The  religious  belief  of  the.se  jieople  is  of  a  much  higher 
order  than  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the  interior  of  .Africa. 
They  believe  th;.t  the  Pambi  is  a  being,  who  is  the  creator 
and  ruler  of  everything,  but  who  at  the  same  time  is  readily 
controlled  by  the  incantations  of  their  sorcerers.  Idols  they 
do  not  appear  to  worship,  tne  Cazembc  alone  possessing  some 
wooden  puppets,  rudely  imitating  the  human  figure,  and  adorned 
with  horns,  bones,  and  other  remains  of  animals,*  which  are 
reverenced  as  being  in  some  manner  the  means  of  bringing 
him  good,  or  averting  evil  from  him.  Through  their  heh 
and  liy  virtue  of  other  sorceries,  the  Muata  considers  him- 
self immortal ;  and  when  the  fate  of  his  .ancestors  is  objected, 
he  disputes  the  validity  of  the  objection,  saying  that  they 
died,  not  on  account  of  their  mortal  nature,  but  from  the 
want  of  due  care  and  vigilance  in  the  performance  of  their 
sorceries  or  religious  ceremonies ;  because  the  Mambo  was 
created  by  the  I'ambi  to  govern  the  people,  and  there- 
fore would  not  <lie  except  from  the  effect  of  sorceries  more 
powerful  than  his  own.  'I'he  reigning  Muata,  at  the  time  of 
the  second  I'ortuguese  mission,  was  so  convinced  of  this, 
that,  although  no  longer  a  young  man,  he  refrained  from 
nominating  a  Miiana-Iiuto,  or  heir  to  the  throne,  lest  he  should 
fall  a  victim  to  his  sorceries.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  lie  had 
secretly  made  away  with  the  only  son  borne  to  him  by  his  chief 
wife  ;  for  as  she  was  a  Kampokolo  of  pure  bne.ige,  her  son  was 
heir-a)iparcnt  in  his  own  right,  and  the  Muata  w.is  afraid  he 
might  conspire  against  him  and  deprive  him  of  both  his  throne 
and  his  life. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  tli.at  the  government  is 
hereditary,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  successor  of  the  Muata 
should  be  the  son  of  the  Cazembe  by  a  woman  of  Angola — that 
is  to  say,  of  the  dominions  of  the  Muatianfa,  whose  vassals  are 
the  Kampok(ilos,  as  already  explained.  As  soon  as  the  succes- 
sor to  the  throne  is  acknowledged  by  tiie  Muata,  he  takes  the 
*  .See  |).ane  1 1 ",  hh/i'. 


title  of  Mu.ana-Iluto.  For  want  of  a  son  possessing  this  essin- 
tial  (|ualifiaition,  the  nearest  relative  of  the  reigning  prince  is 
elected,  pr<ivided  always  that  he  is  of  eipial  birlh.  If  there  i^ 
no  one  thus  (pialified,  a  subje(  t  of  the  Muatianfa  h.is  lo  be 
noriinated  Miiala  Cazembe. 

The  sepuU  hres  of  the  deceased  Muatas  are  Iield  sac  red. 
Nevertheless,  they  do  not  pay  divine  worship  to  the  dead,  bin 
merely  treat  their  mozimos,  or  snirits,  with  the  same  considera- 
tion and  resjied  with  which  they  were  treated  when  living.  Il 
is  likewise  believed  that  the  deceased  Mambos  communicate 
with  the  living  ones,  and  that  they  continue  to  experienc  e 
the  same  wants  and  i)assions  as  before  tlieir  death,  and  that 
they  walk  out  by  night,  commit  debaiu  lies,  vVc.  On  one  occa- 
sion, shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  second  rortiiguese 
mission,  the  Muata  Cazembe  is  said  to  have  been  visiteil  at 
night  by  his  father,  the  Muata  I.eke'za,  who  thus  addressed 
him; — ^" Expect  a  severe  ininishment  for  the  little  lare  ihou 
hast  taken  of  me  ;  for  at  night,  when  1  come  from  the  iiuislu'uiio 
to  walk  about  in  I.unda  (the  capital),  I  am  obliged  lo  hold  up 
my  tniiconzo — the  yellow  state-dress  described  in  a  |)revious 
page* — and  I  get  my  feet  cpiite  wet,  from  the  road  being 
covered  with  grass,  through  thy  not  taking  Ihe  trouble  lo  send 
and  have  it  cleared.  And  how  is  it  that  thou  keepest  here 
those  Mozungos  against  their  will,  and  treatest  them  as  I  never 
treated  them?  On  this  account,  I  am  troubled  with  the  con- 
tinual (cmiplaints  of  their  (ieral  who  died  here  (Dr.  l.acerda)." 

From  Captain  Gamitto's  statement,  it  is  not  c  lear  whether 
this  lecture  from  his  Hither  had  anything  to  do  with  the  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country,  which  the  Cazembe  gave  shortly 
afterw.crds  to  the  I'ortuguese  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  ihenceforlh 
the  road  betiveen  I.unda  and  the  sepulchres  was  kept  clean  and 
in  good  order,  so  that  Dr.  I-acerda's  friend  might  walk  to  and 
fro,  without  wetting  his  feet  or  having  to  lift  up  his  miiconzo. 

On  the  decease  of  a  Mamlio,  all  the  kiU'jli.s  or  nobles 
assemble,  and  [ilaie  the  body  of  the  departed  sovereign  on  a 
throne  in  the  great  sciuare,  with  the  utmost  jiomii  and  c  ere- 
mony,  as  if  he  were  still  living,  the  scpiarc  being  tilled  with 
the  nobles  and  the  people.  As  soon  as  all  is  in  due  order,  the 
new  Mambo  issues  from  the  palace,  and  when  he  has  come  in 
front  of  the  deceased,  he  kneels  down  at  a  convenient  dist.ince 
and  does  homage  to  him.  He  next  rises  and  aiipreaches  the 
deceased,  at  whose  feet  he  again  kneels  down  ;  and  then  w itli 
his  right  hand  he  takes  hold  of  the  right  hand  of  the  corpse, 
keeping  Ihe  palms  of  the  two  hands  in  dose  contact ;  and  with 
his  left  hand  he  remo\es  from  the  arm  of  the  deceased  sove- 
reign on  to  his  own  arm  a  ring  of  the  thii  kness  of  half  an  inc  h, 
lined  with  a  sn.ike  skin,  slipping  the  same  almg,  so  that  it  is 
never  for  a  momcn'.  separated  from  ihe  arm  of  either  the 
late  Mambo  or  his  successor.  This  ring  is  the  symbol  of 
royal  power,  and  is  never  removed  from  the  arm  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign.  As  soon  as  the  passage  of  the  ring  is  c  iiin- 
])leted,  and  the  new  monarch  has  secured  it  on  his  arm  .-'bove 
the  elbow,  he  rises  and  assumes  the  character  of  Miiala 
Cazembe,  and  as  such  is  saluted  with  repeated  cries  cl 
"  Muana,  .\verie!"  ("Lord,  Hail!")— and  when  this  is  o\cr, 
he  proceeds  to  give  orders  for  the  interment  of  liis  predecessor. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  in  t.  ^••''"".i.ig  manner.  On  a 
bier,  called  f/io/o.'o,  is  placed  a  seat  of  tli  •  size  of  the  throne,  or 
the  throne  itself;  on  this  the  body  of  the  deceased  sovereign 
is  seated  and  properly  secnired  ;  ancl  then,  accompanied  by  a 
•  Soo  \af,n  I  if),  tiiil,'. 
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large    escort   and   a   band   of   music,  it    is   conveyed   to   the 
niasiiamos,  where  llie  sej)ul(  lire  lor  it  has  been  prepared. 

'I'liis  consists  of  a  'ijuare  chamber  imdergroimd,  lined 
throiigliont  with  cloths  of  the  finest  qiiahty,  to  wlii(  h  tlie 
descent  is  by  a  spacious  sloping  passage,  and  in  whii  h  the 
corpse  's  dejiosited,  seated  on  the  chair  on  which  it  was 
brough  ,  with  all  its  clothes  and  ornaments.  The  entrance  is 
then  closed,  but  the  ( hamber  itself  remains  intact,  and  above 
it  in  the  centre  is  made  a  small  orifice,  about  an  inch  wide, 
having  at  its  upper  end,  outside,  a  rim  of  clay,  a  few  inches 
round,  serving  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  food  and  drink 
poured  down  through  the  hole  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
deceased  sovereign.  'I'he  cloths  and  other  articles  offered  to 
him  arc  placed  on  the  ground  within  the  house  erected  over 
the  grave,  which  is  regarded  as  the  actual  sepulchre  ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  become  eventually  the  projierty  of  the  reigning 
sovereign.  The  new  Cazembe  nominates  a  miiinc-mas/hhno,  or 
grave-keeper,  who  is  usually  one  of  the  servants  of  the  defunct, 
and  whose  office  becomes  hereditary  in  his  descendants. 

Whenever  war  is  .ibout  to  be  declared,  one  of  the  deceased 
Muatas — usually  Leke'za,  the  reigning  Ca/.embe's  father — is 
invoked  ;  and  the  skulls  of  all  the  enemies  slain,  that  are 
brought  luck  from  the  war.  are  otfereil  at  his  mashanio,  and  the 
prisoners  taken  are  sacrificed  to  him. 

The  great  religious  ceremonies,  which  consist  of  d.ancing 
and  music,  are  directed  by  the  Muata  Cazembe  in  person, 
he  being  the  sujjreme  religious  head.  .\t  their  termination  he 
shuts  himself  up  within  the  mash.-imo,  where  he  iiours  pombc 
and  food  into  the  grave,  and  when  he  retires  he  leaves  some 
pieces  of  cloth  as  an  ofilering  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased. 

The  large  river  I.ualao,  in  which  Canyenibo,  the  first 
Mu.ita  Cazembe,  was  drowned  in  the  manner  already  related,* 
is  held  in  great  veneration,  it  being  regarded  as  the  niashamo 
or  sepulchre  of  that  sovereign.  In  former  times,  the  reigning 
Muata,  acconi|)anied  by  his  kilolos  and  a  multitude  of  jieojile, 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  in  great  state,  yearly  at  harvest 
season,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  this  river,  for  the  purpose  of  ])cr- 
forniing  religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  deceased  Muata, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  ]5ut,  shortly  before  the  arrival  of 
the  second  Portuguese  Mission  in  1831,  the  reigning  Manibo 
had  ceased  to  go  in  person,  and  contented  himself  with  send- 
ing only  a  few  function.aries  in  his  ste.id,  and  this  without  any 
state  or  formality.  It  was  to  this  neglect  of  the  national  usage 
that  the  peoi)le  attributed  the  c.ilamities  of  famine  and  sniall- 
j)ox,  with  which  they  were  aflhcted  at  that  iieriod. 

Now  it  was  not  in  this  respect  alone  that  Canyembo  V. 
showed  himself  to  be  degenerate.  His  father,  the  Muata 
Lckeza,  had  extended  his  rule  eastward  into  the  territories  of 
the  .\tui/as.  from  the  Serra  Chimpire  as  far  as  the  river  Cham- 
beze ;  but  his  successor  lost  this  portion  of  his  father's  do- 
minions, the  same  h.iving  been  invaded  by  the  Muembas  or 
Aweinbas,  who  are  said  to  liavc  come  from  a  region  situate 
north-west,  or  west-north-west,  of  the  ("azembe's  territories,  and  to 
call  themselves  Molilvans.  Jf  we  admit  this  to  be  correct,  we 
shall  have  to  look  on  these  Muembas  as  natives  of  the  king- 
dom of  Moldva,  I.unda,  or  Ruund.i,  now  under  the  rule  of  die 
Muatianfa  ;  whi'h  ))eople,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  con- 
jecture, have  retired  from  their  own  country  before  the  face  of 
the  Invading  Kanipokcilos,  who  entered  it  from  some  unknown 
region  in  the  interior  of  .Xfriia,  yet  further  north.  These 
•  .Sec  p-iije  88,  ante. 


Muembas  were  subject  to  a  chief,  named  Chiti-Mukulo,  the 
meaning  of  which  name  Ciamitto  says,  is  "  a  large  tree."  Now, 
1  find  in  Koelle"s  '•  I'olyglotta  .\fricana,"  that  the  word  "large" 
or  "great"  is  thus  reiiresented  in  several  of  what  he  calls  the 
Kongo-ngola  languages,  viz.  : — I'angela  or  lienguela,  dsakola ; 
I.ubalo,  liiakolu ;  Ruunda,  ]-unda,  or  Molii\a,  nwkuiomp; 
Songo,  li'iiko/ii ;  and  Kisama,  ilsako/ii.  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  anything  corresponding  to  tiie  word  i/ii/i  in  the  sense 
of  "tree;"  but  there  is  still  sufficient  in  "Mukulo"  to  establish 
die  general  aftinity  of  these  Muembas  or  Molilvans. 

A  remarkable  class  among  the  Cazcmbes  are  the  ,i;ivii;<is, 
])riests  or  sorcerers,  who  live  entirely  ajiart  from  the  rest  of  the 
people,  in  small  straw  huts  hidden  from  sight  within  a  thick 
wood  of  ])lantains,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the 
residence  of  the  Mambo.     Captain  Camitto  relates  how,  one 
evening,  as  he  and  Major  Monteiro  were  taking  their  usual 
walk  for  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time  for  observation,  they 
approached  this  wood  and   penetrated  into  it,  without  being 
aware  of  its  real  character.      Hardly  had  they  come  within 
sight  of  the  huts  in  the  centre,  when   their  occupants  came 
rushing  out  upon  them  and  ordered  them  to  retire.      They 
were  .so   startled  by  the  sudiljn  apparition,   that   they  were 
unable  to  note  with  much  accuracy  either  what  they  saw  or 
what  actually  occurred  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  path  in  which 
their  further  advance  was  thus  imjieded,  was  a  small  str.iw  hut, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  smaller  ones.     Some  of  these  huts 
were  entirely  closed,  whilst  others  were  open,  being  only  roofed, 
exiKising  to  view  numerous  horrible  figures.     The  gangas  who 
approached  die  intruders  and  stopjied  their  further  jirogress, 
were  almost  entirely  naked,  of  frightful  countenances,  harsh 
voices,   an<l    with   inflamed   looks ;   and   they  screamed   out, 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Mozungos  ?    Vou  must  not  come  here. 
No  one  may  enter  this  jilace."     To  the  ([uestions  that  the 
Portuguese  officers  attempted  to  \m\,  the  only  answer  dicy 
received  was,  "  Go  away,  go  away."     They  had  therefore  no 
alternative  but  to  submit,  being  accompanied  to  the  edge  of 
the   wood    liy  the   gangas,  who  then  returned,  muttering   to 
themselves.      On  making  inquiry  of  some  of  the  Cazembes 
res]iecting   this   infernal    wood,   the    jiersons    thus   .nddressed 
expresseil    their    surprise    that    they   had    not    heard    of   the 
jilace   before,  but  yet  more   so   that  they  should  have  been 
allowed  to  le.ive  it  in  safety.     This  latter  they  naturally  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  of  their  being  Mozungos;  for  they  said  that 
if  any  of  the  natives  were  even   to  approach  the  spot,   they 
would  infallibly  be  sacrificed,  as  it  is  there  that  the  gangas  con- 
sult and  communicate  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  with  whom 
they  profess  to  live  on  familiar  terms. 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  ^vhich  this  occurred  there 
had  been  a  review  of  some  troo|)s,  on  their  return  from  an 
expedition  in  which  they  had  been  victorious.  As  usual,  they 
brought  with  them  the  skulls  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain, 
and  also  a  couple  of  prisoners.  Of  these  one  was  forthwith 
executed  in  die  jiresence  of  the  Manibo  and  of  the  Portuguese 
olf'cers,  who  had  been  invited  to  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  who  interceded  for  the  life  of  the  second  one,  though,  as  it 
turned  out,  it  was  spared  only  temporarily.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  the  Portuguese  heard  a  good  deal  of  drumming  in  this 
wood  of  the  gangas,  which  was  apparently  the  reason  why  in 
the  evening  they  walked  in  that  direction.  On  inipiiring  the 
( ause  of  this  drumming,  they  learned  that,  after  they  had  re- 
tired fioin  the  presence  of  the  Muata,  the  bodv  of  the  prisoner 
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whom  they  had  seen  put  to  death  was  cut  open,  and  his  !  without  bein;^'  buried.  The  second  victim,  for  whom  the  <  liief 
entrails  taken  out  and  init  into  a  leather  b.ng,  which  was  placed  I  of  the  mission  had  intercede<l,  was  handeil  ovir  alive  in  iIr- 
in  a  straw  hut  destined  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the  same,  I  .same  gan^as,  by  whom  he  was  sacrifu  id  in  the  wood,  his 
together  with  a  goat  and  a  basket  of  .salt,  were  given  by  the  '  entrails  being  eaten  by  these  cannibals  like  those  of  the  former 
Cazcmbe  to  his  gangas,  by  whom  the  whole  was  afterwards  j  prisoner  ;  with  this  dil'lVreni  e,  however,  tliat  the  body  was  cut 
cooked  and  devoured  at  a  religious  ban(|uet  ;  and  that  the  ;  into  jjieces  and  thrown  into  the  river,  sue  h  being  the  custom 
dead  body  was  then  cast  into  a  place  set  apart  for  that  pnriiose  1  with  respect  to  all  victims  sacrificed  there. 
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BV   DOUGL.\S    W.    FRESHFIF.T.D,    M.A.,    F.R.G.S.,    AUTHOR   OF    "TRAVELS    I\   THE   CEVTR \I,   CAUCASl'.S    AND    TIASIIAN." 


The  glen  of  Devdorak,  the  torrent  of  which  joins  the  Terek 
just  above  the  gorge  and  fortress  of  Dariel,  is  divided  near 
its  head  into  two  branches,  separated  by  a  jagged  rocky 
ridge,  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  which,  a  tall  isolated  crag  fit 
to  be  the  very  spot  of  Prometheus'  tormer.t,  is  visible  from 
the  high  road.  This  serves  as  a  beacon  to  a  party  bent 
on  the  ascent  of  Kazbek,  for  it  may  be  attained  by  a  sharp 
scramble  from  either  branch  of  the  glen ;  and  at  its  foot 
we  may  find  some  corner  wherein  to  spend  the  night,  in  an 
eyrie,  where  the  glorious  view  of  the  Caucasian  Colossus 
rising  before  our  eyes  will  in  some  degree  compensate  for  the 
discomforts  of  the  position.  Next  morning  we  must  start 
at  d.iybreak,  and,  descending  slightly  on  to  the  ne've  of  the 
Devdorak  glacier,  wind  our  way  amongst  its  crevasses  until  a 
great  plain  of  frozen  snow  is  reached,  lying  at  the  immediate 
base  of  the  two  summits,  which  constitute  what  might  be  called 
the  head  and  hump  of  the  mountain.  A  long  but  by  no  means 
steep  slope,  except  for  its  last  hundred  feet,  where  the  aid  of  : 
the  axe  may  be  rcfpiired,  leads  to  the  gap  between  the  two 
peaks.  As  we  step  on  to  it,  i*"  the  day  be  clear,  our  eyes  will 
sweep  over  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  6,000  feet  below 
us,  to  the  broad  valley  of  the  Kur  and  the  Armenian  hills, 
amongst  which  the  white  cone  of  Ararat  may  perhaps  be 
visible.  A  short  sharp  climb  up  alternate  banks  of  snow  and 
broken  crags  will  lead  us  in  half  an  hour  to  the  very  caj)  of  the 
snow  doiTie,  whence  we  look  down  on  the  post-station  I 
and  the  valley  of  the  Terek,  and  gaze  far  and  wide  over  a 
wilderness  of  peaks  and  ranges,  the  names  of  which  are  as  yet 
unknown  to  geographical  ears  at  home.  Reseinbling  Elbruz  in 
being  the  eastern,  as  that  was  the  western  outwork  of  the 
central  Caucasian  Massif,  yet  Kazbek  has  not  the  satisfaction 
of  lording  it  over  the  jieaks  that  lie  towards  the  Caspian  so 
completely  as  his  riv.al  does  when  he  looks  on  the  compara- 
tively puny  ridges  which  stretch  towards  the  lilack  Sea.  When-  ; 
ever  Kazbek  condescends  to  glance  across  the  Terek  gorge,  he 
finds  himself  faced  by  a  range  but  litde  inferior  in  height  to 
that  by  which  he  is  backed  on  the  west ;  a  range  aboimding  in 
snow-fiekis  and  glaciers,  in  dee|)  gorges  antl  lofty  peaks,  more 
than  one  of  which  nearly  approach  the  height  of  15,000  feet. 
Such  a  one  is  the  nameless  mountain  which  overhangs  K.azbek 
vill.ige  on  the  cast;  such  is  Schebulos  (14,781  feet  in  height); 
such  agnin  the  fiir-ofT  liasardjus'  (14,722  feet),  all  worthy  rivals 
to  the  lierninas,  and  Gross-Glockners,  which  play  the  .'•ame 
part  in  the  economy  of  the  Eastern  Alps. 


By  starting  before  daybreak  a  party  ought  to  be  able  to 
return  to  Kazbek  jjost-house  on  the  evening  of  the  ascent,  with 
the  same  ease  with  which  Chamouni  can  be  reached  from 
Mont  Blanc.  The  gap  between  the  two  peaks  can  also  be 
attained  from  the  opposite  or  southern  side,  as  we  proved  by 
experience  ;  but  we  should  hesitate  to  recommend  any  one  to 
go  up  this  way,  and  those  who  try  to  descend  by  it  will  run  the 
risk  of  "  spending  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  sliding  down 
an  ice  slope,  and  not  finding  the  amusement  last  long  enough 
to  becoTue  monotonous."  Far  from  wishing  our  travellers  su<  h 
a  sin  t  and  happy  life,  let  us  suppose  them  returned  from  their 
adventure,  and  prepared  to  investigate  the  real  nature  of  the 
calamities  known  to  the  Russians,  and  of  which  every  sojourner 
in  the  country  will  often  hear,  as  "  die  Kazbek  Avalani  hes." 
The  first  fact  that  will  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  examined 
the  ground  is  that  no  avalanche,  [iroperly  so  called,  falling  from 
Kazbek  could  reach  the  Dariel  road,  for  the  sufVii  lent  reason 
that  five  miles  of  undulating  ground  intervene  between  the 
■ictu.al  base  of  the  mountain  and  the  Terek.  The  cause  of  the 
inundations  which  have  undoubtedly  taken  jjlace  in  the  lower 
valley  within  the  last  fifty  years,  in  180S,  1817,  and  1832,  must 
therefi)re  be  sought  elsewhere.  Fortunately,  we  have  not  to 
rely  for  an  explanation  on  ourselves,  as  the  glen  of  Devdorak 
was  examined  in  the  summer  of  1S68  by  A[.  \\.  Favre,  of 
Geneva,  who  came  to  the  following  conclusion  as  to  the  real 
character  of  the  catastrophe  : — "  Xo  avalanche,"  h  •  ;ays, 
"  could,  without  the  aid  of  water,  traverse  the  s|):\ce  beuveen 
the  end  of  the  glacier  and  the  Terek  ;"  and  he  accounts  for  the 
ilisasters  which  have  taken  jjlace  in  the  following  way  : — He 
believes  the  Devdorak  glacier  to  be  subject  to  periods  of 
sudden  .advance.  During  these  the  ice  finds  no  sufficient  sjiace 
to  spread  itself  out  in  the  narrow  gorge  into  which  it  is  driven, 
and  it  is  consecpiently  forced,  by  the  pressure  from  behind,  into 
so  compact  a  mass  that  the  ordinary  water  channels  are 
stopped,  and  the  whole  drain.age  of  the  glacier  is  ])cnt  up 
beneath  its  surfiice.  Sooner  or  later,  the  accumulated  waters 
burst  open  their  prison,  carrying  away  with  them  the  lower 
portion  of  the  glacier.  A  mingled  fiood  of  snow  and  ice, 
increased  by  earth  .and  rocks  torn  from  the  hillsides  during  its 
passage,  sweeps  down  the  glen  of  Devdorak.  Issuing  into  the 
main  valley,  it  sjireads  from  side  to  side,  and  dams  the  Terek. 
A  lake  is  formed,  and  increases  in  size  until  it,  too,  breaks 
through  its  barrier,  and  inundates  the  Dariel  gorge  and  the 
lower  valley. 
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'I'liLTC  seems  lilllc  room  to  doiilit  that  M.  l''avrc  lias  liit 
upon  the  true  solution  of  the  iiroblem,  auil  that  all  the  historiial 
disasters  which  are  not  due  solely  to  the  inventive  talents  of 
Russian  officials,  are  traieaMe  to  the  same  source.  I'erils, 
however,  of  this  fonnidahle  description  are  not  the  only  ones 
to  whit  h  the  highroad  is  subjected.  At  the  entrant  e  of  the 
village  of  Ka.(l)ek  a  n.urow  and,  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to 
the  iilace,  almost  ilry  ravine  was  crossed  liy  a  handsome 
wooden  bridge.  On  our  return,  two  months  later,  the  place  of 
the  bridge  knew  it  no  more  ;  the  whole  strut  ture  had  been 
earrieil  botlily  away,  ami  nothing  remained  to  mark  its  former 
existence.  M.  Vere.st haguine  was  lutky  enough  to  witness 
one  of  the  lltmils  of  the  small  stream  which  hati  wrought  this 
mischief  After  a  tl.iy  of  heavy  rain  the  waters  were  tibscrvetl 
to  become  blat  k  ;  the  villagers,  knowing  the  sign  of  the  coming 
catastrophe,  collected  in  ciowtls  to  witness  it.     The  silence  of 


that  of  the  nmuber  of  passers  by  so  few  are  imhited  to  halt 
here,  for  from  the  very  iiost-house  wintlows  the  •  •  A  glorious 
view  is  obtaineil  of  tlie  mount.iin,  wliith.  rising  tipposite  in  a 
gigantit:  cone  of  snow  aiitl  ice,  broken  near  the  li>p  by  a  line 
of  jiret  ipice  arrangeil  in  horseshoe  form,  seems  to  invite  us  ttj 
closer  investigation.  The  antii|uarian,  as  well  as  the  lover  .'f 
scenery,  will  finil  interest  in  an  extnrsion  towartls  Kazbek,  for 
on  the  summit  of  tine  of  the  prtijecting  spurs  whit  h  form  the 
footstool  of  the  mount.tin,  staiuls  an  oltl  Cleorgiaii  <  hurt  h, 
noteil  as  a  plate  of  pilgrimage,  antl  still  veneraleil  by  the 
thvellers  in  the  vit  inity.  The  Iniildiiig  is  iitiw  falling  into  ruin  ; 
the  iloor,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  locked,  anil  the 
natives  wlu)  were  with  us  niaile  an  entrant  e  for  us  by  means 
of  ,1  lailder,  tlutiiigh  one  of  the  winilows;  our  trouiile  was 
scarcely  repaid,  the  interior  not  Seeming  to  tieviate  in  any  im- 
portant respect  from  the  oidin..ry  architecture  of  the  country. 
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expectation  was  suddenly  broken  by  several  loud  reports 
resembling  thunder;  a  moment  after  the  i  hildren  shouled, 
'".See,  it  conies— it  comes  !"  antl  a  bla.i  k  lltioil,  like  liiiuiil  lava, 
lioured  tlown  the  torrent-bed,  t  arrying  with  it  huge  boultlers  of 
rock,  which  crashetl  and  leaped  tiver  one  another  as  they  swept 
tlownwards  to  the  Terek.  The  explanation  of  this  pheno- 
iiieiion  is  to  be  founil  in  the  i  harai  ter  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
springs  that  feed  thi;  torrent  burst  forth;  it  is  a  si  histose  slate, 
easily  disintegrated  by  Uie  action  tif  the  water. 

The  village  of  Ka/bek — formerly  tailed  Slephans/minila, 
but  on  which,  as  well  as  on  the  mountain,  the  Russians  have 
tonferred  the  name  of  the  Ossete  i  hief  who  livetl  there — is  a 
colleclion  of  twenty  or  thirtv  houses,  grouped  round  a  small 
I  hurt  h  ilei  orated,  in  the  usii.d  (ieorgian  style,  with  tarvings  of: 
tpiaint  animals   and    crosses.     The    jiost-house  stands  at  the 
sonlhern  end  of  the  \illage,  and  is  a  handsome  building  of  the  i 
most  solid    I  onstrui  tion,    t  oiuaining   a    large    |>ublit:   room,   a 
billi.U'd-table,   antl   a    number   of   poorly-furnished    bed  p  oms. 
It  is   let  by  the  (lovernmenl   to  a  deoigian   Jew,  whose  wife 
speaks  a  little  (ierman,  and  is  attentive  to  travellers,  although  ' 
freiiuent  complaints  are  made  of  her  charges.     It  is  astonishing 


Theie  is  a  report  that  immense  treasures  are  concealed  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  altar  is  from  time 
to  time  decorated  with  gorgeous  gold  and  silver  jilate,  whitli, 
coming  from  r.o  one  knows  where,  tlisappears  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner.  The  surrountling  slopes,  as  well  as  the 
great  mountain  itself,  are  the  scene  of  a  number  of  lot;.! 
traditions  and  superstitions.  .\l  the  very  base  of  the  peak,  in 
rocks  at  a  height  of  1 1,000  feet,  are  said  to  remain  the  vestiges 
of  the  abode  of  a  band  of  monks,  who  retiied  to  mortify  their 
flesh  in  these  wilds— with  very  little  sncces! ,  if  the  scandalous 
tale  told  us  of  the  cause  of  the  ilissolution  (.<f  the  brtitherhootl 
has  any  foundation  in  fail.  On  the  very  summit  of  Ka/bek 
the  O.setes  believe  a  1  rystal  chun  h  is  to  be  found,  in  which 
are  preserved  many  sailed  relics  unworthy  of  any  lower  resiing- 
placc  ;  amongst  them  are  the  tent  of  .Mualiam,  ami  the  craille 
of  Christ :  here,  nuireover,  the  eyes  of  the  pious  may  ilist Dvcr 
a  golden  chain,  by  which,  whoever  can  niounl,  will  fmd  liiniself 
lifteil  up  to  heaven.  On  our  return  from  the  asi  ent  we  were 
seriously  iiuestioned  by  the  villagers  as  to  whether  we  hat' 
seen  any  of  these  things,  and  we  were  unwillingly  obliged  to 
lessen  the  impression  of  our  saintliness  caused  by  our  having 
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truililLii  iinli.inin.'cl  tlic  )ioly  precincts,  liy  admitting  tlut  the 
trystal  tluin  li  and  itsiuntcnts  had  been  invisible  to  our  |iru- 
fane  eyes. 

Those  who  have  not  the  strength  or  inchnition  to  under- 
take the  ascent  of  Kazbek  may  make  a  very  pleasant  ex- 
pedition, the  greater  part  of  it  on  liorseback,  to  Tot  Khokh  — 
a  long  ridge  duse  to  the  base  of  ll'.e  'C)rt/.viri  glacier,  which 
sweeps  round  the  southern  Hank  of  the  great  mountain.  The 
way  from  the  old  churcii  to  this  Caucasian  "Gornergrat"  lies 
over  broad  and  gently-sloping  pasturages,  decorated  with  the 
most  beautilul  flowers.  The  jilace  of  the  ])ink  rhododendron 
of  the  .Alps  is  sui)plied  by  a  dwarf  jilant  of  the  same  si/e,  but 
bearing  larger  heads  of  cream-coloured  blossom  ;  mixed  with 
many  old  Swiss  friends,  we  shall  recognise  here  the  homely 
cowslip  and  snowdrop,  holding  their  own  amongst  numbers  of 
new  species.  The  knolls  are  freijuently  crowned  with  scjuare 
pillars,  built  up  of  loose  stone,  not  unlike  the  familiar  Stein- 
inan,  but  decorated  with  the  horns  of  chamois  and  wild  goats. 
Th-jse  are,  in  fact,  altars  raised  by  the  shepherds  to  propitiate 
the  mountain  spirits  ;  many  suchlike  customs  of  paganism 
linger  in  the  country,  and  there  are  whole  villages,  within  a 
fuw  miles  of  die  I'ariel  road,  the  inhabitants  of  which  abide 
by  their  original  worship,  and  profess  neither  Christianity  nor 
Mahometanism.  One  of  these  is  Goslet,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
glen  of  Devtlorak.  Its  people  are  the  best  comjianions  for 
any  expedition  on  the  northern  spurs  of  Kazbek  ;  and  an 
Armenian  gentleman,  M.  Khatissian,  who  has  spent  some 
months  in  measuring  the  advance  of  the  Devdorak  glacier, 
assured  us  that  he  found  them  i)leasant  and  trustworthy 
guides.  Our  exiierience  during  a  night  passed  untler  a  rock 
witli  some  shepherds  of  this  village,  (juite  confirmed  these 
in.pressions ;  anil  the  extreme  kindness  and  good-will  shown 
by  our  [jagan  hosts  led  us  laugh.ingly  to  propose  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  future  travellers,  a  map  showing  the  religions  of  the 
Caucasus  should  be  drawn  up,  in  which  pagan  villages  should 
be  coloured  white,  Mahometan  green,  and  Christian  black. 
M.  Kliatissian  gave  us  an  interesting  account  of  an  attemjit 
made  by  him  to  convert  one  of  his  j.'agan  friends.  He  began 
by  explaining  to  him  the  general  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  entreating  him  to  embrace  them,  and  be  baptised.  "  But," 
asked  the  native,  "  what  arc  the  duties  of  Christianity  ?" 
M.  Kliatissian  replied,  "  Vou  mu.st  go  to  mass,  and  attend 
to  what  your  priest  tells  you."  Thereupon  he  was  met  by 
the  prompt  retort,  "  \\'hy,  then,  do  you  never  enter  the 
church  when  you  are  in  the  village?"  "Because  1  am  not 
a  Greek,  but  an  .Armenian  Christian,"  was  the  answer.  The 
old  p.igan's  mind  was  troubled,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  he 
declined  to  undergo  baptism,  declaring  himself  unwilling  to 
join  a  religion  about  wliich  its  own  professors  had  doubts  and 
divisions. 

Should  the  traveller  be  lucky  enough  to  be  present  at 
Ka/bek,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  any  member  of  the 
imperial  family,  or  high  offii  ial,  he  may  gaze  on  a  live  man- 
in-armour,  a  sight  probably  only  to  be  .^een  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  in  one  other,  and  that  the  opposite  corner  of  Europe 
- — London,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show. 
During  our  visit,  a  jiarty  of  mountaineers  descended  from  their 
distant  villages,  clad  in  complete  suits  of  chain  armour,  to  do 
homage  to  an  archiluke  ;  a  helmei  ^nd  visor  of  delicate  work- 
manship protected  their  heads  anil  faces  ;  their  legs  and  bo;lies 
Were  perfectly  encased  in  steel,  and  they  carried  on  their  arms 


small  roun<l  shields  of  bull's  hide,  studded  with  metal.  In 
the  evening  they  went  through,  lor  our  benefit,  a  sjiecies  of 
sword-dance,  a<  coni|ianied  by  wild  shouts ;  one  man  was 
simultaneously  attacked  by  two  others  ;  sabres  glittered  and 
clashed  in  the  air ;  shields  and  armour  resounded,  as  the  com- 
batants advanced,  leaped  aside,  or  retreated  before  the  onset. 
The  strangeness  of  the  scene  was  heightened  by  the  dress 
of  the  crowds  of  lookers-on,  amongst  whom  were  several 
southern  mountaineers,  who,  with  their  long-sleeved  coats  and 
l\ischliks  (hoods,  with  two  fiaps  hanging  down  on  either  side 
of  the  head),  looked  as  if  they  had  stei)i)ed  straight  out  of 
an  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  time  of  Kdward  HI.  '1  he 
national  dance  of  the  Caucasus  is  somewiiai  less  martial  llian 
that  just  described,  and  is  known  as  the  "  lesghinska."  It 
consists  in  a  series  of  the  most  complicated  and  eccentric 
movements,  executed  by  the  dancers,  in  time,  to  animated 
but  monotonous  strains  of  barbaric  music.  The  men  and 
women  form  separate  groups,  and  never  intermingle,  while 
the  lookers-on,  whose  countenances  invariably  beam  with  the 
most  intense  pleasure,  mark  the  time  by  constant  clajiping  of 
their  hands. 

On  leaving  Kazbek,  the  traveller  will  drive  for  a  long  and 
hilly  stage  through  the  treeless  and  gloomy  trench  which  serves 
as  a  channel  for  the  waters  of  the  Terek.  Kobi,  a  village 
strangely  situated  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock, 
is  the  last  station  on  the  north  side  of  the  pass.  A  stray  camel 
or  two,  ]iiikcted  near  the  i)ost-house,  looks  curiously  out  of 
|)lace  in  the  middle  of  scenery  so  purely  mountainous,  and 
suggests  the  idea  that  two  dissolving  views  of  Switzerland  and 
Arabia  have  got  mixed  up  together,  The  ascent  from  this 
savage  spot  (where  we  ijuit  the  main  stieam  of  the  Terek  for 
the  glen  of  a  smaller  tributary  descending  straight  from  the 
water-shed)  to  the  summit  is  continuous  and  rapid  ;  the  slopes 
along  which  the  road  circles,  in  gentle  but  somewhat  clumsily 
contrived  zigzags,  are  very  steep,  and  the  bottom  of  the  glen 
is  choked  with  the  debris  of  the  avalanches  which  U'sh  down 
them  in  spring  and  winter.  'I'he  engineers  have  not  risen  to 
the  idea  of  covering  the  road  with  galleries,  but  have  instead 
resorted  to  the  ingenious  and  scarcely  less  costly  expedient  of 
terracing  the  hill-sides.  The  masses  of  snow — rising,  even  in 
July,  in  walls  on  either  side  of  the  roailway  which  has  been 
dug  through  them— do  not,  however,  give  the  idea  that  the 
l)rotection  thus  aftbrded  is  of  a  sullicient  cliarai  ter.  The  water- 
shed of  the  Caucasus  is  crosHed  at  an  elevation  of  7,977  feet ; 
the  ridge  is  known  to  the  Russians  an  the  Krestowaja  Gor.t, 
or  Mountain  of  the  Cross — the  proper  name  of  the  jiass.  The 
first  post-house  in  Asia  stands  only  a  few  hundred  feet  below 
the  top,  on  a  bare  but  beautifiilly-flowercd  jiasturage,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  peaks  which  cluster  round  the 
source  of  the  Aragui,  a  tributary  of  the  Kur,  which  we  shall 
follow  to  its  junction  with  that  stream  at  Mscheti.  The 
descent  from  here  to  the  first  station  on  the  river  bank  is  very 
rapid,  and  the  scenery  is  throughout  striking.  The  valley  of 
the  Aragui  is  soft  and  jjleasing,  but  lacks  any  very  distinct 
character,  and  is  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  descents 
into  Italy  from  the  Splugen  or  die  Simiilon.  .At  Ananaur  we 
shall  have  time  to  examine  a  very  fine  church,  or  rather  two 
churches  and  a  small  tower,  enclosed  within  fortifications,  after 
the  manner  common  in  Georgia.  .After  (lassing  the  pleasantly- 
situated  town  of  Du.schet — the  residence  of  a  local  governor  (at 
the  time  of  the  journey  now  being  describee',  the  courteous 
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and  polished  Colonel  SoubalolT) — the  next  jilace  of  interest  that 
we  sliall  rcac  h  is  Ms(  heti,  once  the  residence  of  the  Czars  of 
(iCorgia--a  decayed  town,  finely  situated  at  the  jmution  of  the 
Kur  and  Aragiii.  Its  anticiuity  is  remote,  if  we  believe  the 
tradition  \vhi(  h  asserts  it  to  have  been  foiindeil  by  Mischilos, 
son  of  Kartidos,  a  great-grandson  of  N'oah.  At  jiresent  the 
principal  attractions  it  jiossesscs  are  two  rhurchos,  in  one  of 
which  the  C/ars  of  Ocorgia  were  crowned  and  many  of  them 
buried,  and  where  the  Catholicos  of  the  country  is  still  con- 
secrated. The  larger  of  these,  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
English  parish  church,  has  been  recently  restored,  and  affords 
a  favounablc  specimen  of  Georgian  arcliitecture,  which,  de- 
pending for  its  effect  chiefly  on  elegance  of  proportion  and 
elaborate  ornamentation,  desjiises  grandeur  of  scale  in  its 
religious  edifices. 

The  rocks  which  overhang  the  Kur  are  pitted  with  small 
square  holes,  which  mark  the  dwellings  of  a  far  earlier  race 
tl)an  those  who  built  the  cathedral  we  have  just  left.  These 
rock-cut  abodes  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  coinUry,  and 
ha\  e  not  yet  attr.acted  the  attention  they  deserve  ;  at  present 
both  their  date  and  origin  seem  to  be  equally  unknown.  Some 
of  these  excavations  are  far  more  elaborately  wrought  out  and 
finished  than  others,  and  Haxthauscn  inclines  to  believe  the 
two  classes  must  be  assign'  .:  to  different  eras.      Analogous 


remains  are  founil   in  the  Crimea,  and  near  the  Like  of  N'an, 
in  Annenia. 

Crossing  the  Kur  by  a  new  and  handsome  briilgc,  said  to 
occupy  the  site  of  one  erected  by  Pompey,  we  juin  the  hi^h- 
roa<l  from  Tillis  to  tlie  lilac  k  .'^ea  coast.  A  dislanc  e  of  only 
twenty  versts  now  separates  us  from  the  capiud,  but  we  shall 
be  lucky  if  we  find  horses  to  carry  «s  on  at  one  e.  as  the 
double  drain  thrown  on  the  stables  by  the  jimclion  of  the  two 
roads  is  not  compensated  by  any  increased  supply.  At  die 
gates  of  Tiflis  we  will,  fi)r  the  present,  leave  our  readers.  If 
they  ^vi^,h  iur  a  description  of  that  most  interesting  town,  they 
will  find  one,  which  it  would  be  hard  to  add  to  or  inijirove 
upon,  in  Wagner's  "Travels  in  Persia,  (leorgia, and  Kurdistan." 
It  will  depend  much  on  individual  disposition  whether  the 
traveller  is  most  disgusted  at  the  slowness  and  vexaliousness  o! 
Russian  officialism,  or  delighted  by  the  diverse  costumes  and 
physiognomies  he  will  meet  in  the  streets,  and  the  varied 
wares  which  will  be  laid  out  for  his  inspection  in  the  bazaars ; 
but  in  whatever  humour  he  may  leave  the  place,  no  person  of 
any  intelligence  can  sojourn  there  without  adding  to  his  sto(  k 
some  new  impressions,  and  carrjing  away  many  .agreeable 
recollections  of  a  town  which  throws  into  such  violent  contrast 
the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  and  is  in  that  respect  a  type 
and  embodiment  of  Russian  progress  in  Asi^. 
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^  yisit  to  the  India-rubber  Groves  of  the  Amazous. 


nv    W.M.    CHANDLF.SS,    M.A.,    F.R.C.S. 


In  the  early  summer  of  last  year — and  we  call  the  same  period 
of  the  ye.ar  summer  in  Brazil — whilst  on  my  w.iy  to  an  in- 
tended exploration  in  the  wilds  of  Bolivia,  I  made  a  journey 
up  the  river  Madeira,  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Amazons. 
It  is  a  well-known  river — perhaps  the  only  secondary  stream  in 
South  America,  except  tlie  Paragu.ay,  the  name  of  which  is 
known  to  most  people — and  it  has  been  described  by  well- 
known  writers ;  still  it  has  become  changed  so  much  in  its 
aspect  within  the  last  {<i\\  years,  through  the  extensive  and 
increasing  manufacture  of  indi.a-rubber  in  the  forests  on  its 
banks,  that  a  few  observations  made  during  so  recent  a  journey 
may  be  welcome  to  the  readers  of  the  Ii,i,LSTRATi:n  Travels. 

I  do  not  know  whether  "  manufiicture  "  is  a  right  term  to 
use ;  but,  judging  from  the  small  amount  of  labour  that,  ex- 
pended on  tobacco,  converts  it  into  "  manufactured "  in  the 
opinion  of  the  custom-house — and  this  I  know  to  my  cost — 
I  hold  it  to  be  entided  to  this  designation  ;  for  india-rubber,  as 
imported,  is  not  precisely  the  pure  juice  as  it  flows  from  the 
tree.  After  reading  more  about  it,  the  reader  will  be  .able  to 
judge  for  himself. 

The  Madeira  enters  the  Amazons  from  the  south,  .about 
900  miles  from  Pard,  and  95  below  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Negro.  My  starting-point  on  the  present  journey  was 
Man.-ios,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Amazons,  situated 
seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  latter  river.  I  loft  this  place  at 
noon  on  M.iy  the  22nd,  1869,  in  a  canoe  of  .about  one  ton 
burden,  and  a  crew  of  six  men,  of  mixed  origin — white,  black, 


and  Indian — all,  on  the  whole,  good,  well-behaved  men  ;  but 
on  this  occasion,  as  is  usu.al  at  starting,  they  were  all  more  or 
less  drunk.  My  canoe — built  of  a  hard,  heavy,  and  durable 
wood — was  somewhat  deeply  laden  with  thirty-three  baskets  of 
mandioca-flour — the  substitute  for  bread  in  this  country— our 
chief  load ;  so  I  stopped  to  let  my  men  get  sober  before 
venturing  out  into  the  middle  of  the  broad,  turbulent  river. 
The  union  of  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Amazons,  and  its 
tributary,  the  river  Negro,  is  very  curious  :  the  Amazons,  at 
this  point,  is  not  even  half  the  width  of  the  Negro,  and  looks, 
indeed,  like  an  affluent  entering  at  right  angles,  instead  of  the 
main  stream ;  the  black  water  presses  slowly  out ;  the  muddy 
water  of  the  Amazons  dashes  fiercely  at  and  holds  it  back, 
ant',  being  colder  and  heavier,  passes  underneath  it — some- 
times for  a  long  distance.  Once  I  saw  it  emerge  beside  the 
opposite  bank,  being  thrown  up  by  a  sho.al  on  the  northern 
shore,  called  I«ajes,  after  passing  for  at  le.ist  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  beneath  the  black  water,  with  its  direction  almost 
unaltered. 

Towards  evening  we  emerged  from  our  resting-place  and 
pidled  for  the  middle  of  the  river.  For  awhile  my  men 
paddled  lazily  by  moonlight ;  diey  then  lay  down  to  sleep 
where  best  they  could  find  room.  No  look-out  is  necessary 
on  a  voyage  down  the  solitary  river;  if  you  drift  in-shore, 
where  the  current  might  upset  you  over  some  snag  or  fallen 
tree,  the  sleepless  moscpiitoes  come  on  board  and  wake  )ou 
up  before  any  real   danger  occurs  ;  but,  unless   there  be  a 
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<rci.>  wind,   llu'  i.iiiDi'  },'ciuT.illy   ll.ut^  ,i||  ri-lil   In   niid  rUir.  :iiiil  intirMnin^;  i^l.unN  |uni.ill\  sluil  (pIT  ilu' \  it'w.      Tlu' iiicmli 

It  is  while  tliiis  llii.iiin-  ili.il  I  li.iM'  .ihv.ivs  iVlt  must  vi\iilly  the  el' lliv  M.Kkii.i.  lli.it  is  ilic  ;i|.(.rtiirc  in  ilic  lunk  (if  llic  Ain.i/nns 

vasliicss  of  the  Ani.u.iiiv     At  the  liist  |ni'|i  of  il.uvn,  iho  nien  \>\    which    its   w.iti.r'.  ;iil-   |.iinriMl   lorlh,  must   l)i'   niMily  thii'i' 

ronsf  tlirni^rhi.s  :incl   (  (iinnii  iiir  lowin.u  ^i.U.iin.     As  il,nH.-hl  nnK-.  .u  inss.  l.ni  thi' river  il  . ill'  is  m.l  h, ill' so  wide.  :niil  liinhrr 

iiinus     .111  1   11   d,KS  Mill  (oMie  (ir  pi  s,.  r.ist  as  is  oi'ii'm  mi|p  ii|i,  uju'iv  it  i>  live  I'mni  isl.inils.  selddin  m'it  mm  h  civer  hidi.i 

|"i-ed,  ,ind.    iii.K-,,l.    viid      111.'  m.n    !.iuni    In   i.dk.   the   lir.l  mile  wide  jnd   nfien    levs.      When     l.ientenant   (mMidh  (nine 

^nlijecl  hem,.;,   ••linn    l,,|-   line   we   ll.i.ll.d?  where  are  we?"  dow  n  llu'  iner  iVciin  linliv  i.i.  he  f.Mind  the  Mi..nth  div  ided  l.y  an 

,ind  Ihe  ne\l,  •■\Uine  sli;dl  we  slop  id  mike  (inr  nmniinn  enp  i^l.ulll   iui.i   iwo  1  liimiels,   liit   this  liiKilly  disappe.ired  si\  or 

ol".  ollee?"       r..   me    il    is    indilferenl,    ami     I    Kl    ms    c  olVee  eii^hl  y.Mrs  a-o  ;  amitlur  i.l.md.  a  litlle  lusher  up,  is  now  rapidly 

drinkers  deiide     I   have  already  drunk  a  liinil.ler  ol' my  health  ;,rowiii,-  in   si/e  at   its   lower  end,  ami  may   perhaps  i  veiitiially 

Hivin-  ;,;iiaraiia  *     Coli  e    is  soon   made,  and   we   pii>li  011   to  aj;aiii  du  ide  the  stream,    'riic  kind  se|ur.ithin  the  M.uleir.l  lYum 
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rear'i  the  friendly  shelur  of  a  side  i  haiinel,  hefore  tlie  da\- 
liree/e  lieeonies  slioiiir  ahead,  ami  riises  a  'vsea"  that  might 
trouble  us  if  we  remained  outside.  After  the  fire  is  m.idc  and 
(i)lfee  drunk,  we  ayain  proceed  leisurely  iii\  men  as  yet 
luittiag  forth  only  half  their  strength,  as  they  wish  to  reserve 
themselves  for  the  eftbit  when  we  shall  turn  the  liow  up-stream, 
and  thus  have  to  jiaddle  ;igainst  the  current. 

At  Iwo  p.m.,  after  twenty  hours'  journey  from  llie  mouth  of 
the  ri\er  Negro,  we  re.u  heil  the  mouth  of  the  Madeir.i.  Though 
I  had  amended  and  descended  the  .\ma/ons  just  ten  times,  I 
hail  never  before  seen  the  mouth  of  this  great  tributary,  said  to 
be  two  thousand  miles  in  length.  liolh  steamers  and  canoes 
pass  this  place  on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  the  .Amazons, 

*  ;\  miIp^i.iiuc  ni.i.K'  ipf  ilie  puunplt-.!  m'cpIs  ipf  .i  tliinlpiii^'-]pkint  -  tin' 
l\iiillii:i.i   iorliilh~\\\  v.iriiius    pkices  oil  llie-   simtliorii  tiihularici   of  llic 
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'  the  .\maznns   is  for  some  miles  low.  and    runs  out  into  .t  spit 

I  of  water-gr.iss,  .iinidst  whic  Ii  the  waters  meet  ;  they  now  dilVeii'd 

i  but  little   in  coloMr  or  temperature.      hVom  this  point  one  had 

I  a  good  view  of  the  great   e\p.inse  and   1  lear  waler-lioii/.on  of 

j  the  .\mazons  below  the  union  of  the  two  rivers,  but  a  poor  one 

up  the  Madeira  ;  in  f k  t,  owing  to  travelling  along  the  bank.  1 

did  not  for  some  days  see  any  <  lear  hori/oii  on  it  ;  tlipnigli  from 

the  middle  of  the  mouth  there  is  one. 

(ireat  as  it  is,  to  one  entering  from  the  main  .Amazons,  the 
j  Madeira  seems  but  the  diild  of  a  river.  Our  first  feeling  was 
(for  the  practical  takes  iirccodcncc  (if  the  sentimental),  "here 
we  need  not  fear  storms  ;  at  worst  we  can  cross  for  shelter  ;  if 
we  find  the  lurrenl  too  strong  we  can  cross,"  'Ihe  Amazons  is 
so  wide  that  no  one  would  think  of  <  lossing.  'I'lie  current  of 
the  Madeira  may  perhaps,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year,  not 
be  more  than  that  of  the  Amazons,  but   in  Hood  time  (and  the 
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river  w:is  still  risin;,')  it  is  f.ir  stronj;ir,  ;inii  almi)>t  iMTywhcrc 
Rlroiij,',  (UK  iiin|n.Mis.ilccl  liy  sl.ii  k  (ir  li.uk-w.iurs  as  tlu'  l.illi-r ; 
it  w.is,  llunlori',  not  williuut  li.iid  wmk  tli.it  wo  luuld  make 
some  twelve  miles  a  tlay,  (generally  in  more  llim  twelve  hours 
of  travelling.  Sow  ami  then  we  got  a  little  spell  of  fair  wind, 
anil  sailed  merrily  alon;^' ;  luit  tliis  was  not  often,  for  it  was 
early  yet  for  wind  ;  otherwise,  as  the  jifevaleiit  wiml  in  the 
Ama/ons  region  is  northeast— not  southeast,  as  minlit  l)e  ex- 
(MMtel  the  Maileira  is  sonietimes  fairly  swept  h)' it.  In  the 
afternoon  we  got  along  very  slowly  ;  Imt  towards  evening  my 
rrew  would  freshen  up  again  ;  and,  after  dark,  we  generally  had 
a.  spurt  or  two.  One  evening,  in  a  north-west  rea<  h  of  the 
river,  as  the  moon  rose  right  ahead  of  us,  one  of  the  yoimgest 
of  iny  men  exclaimed,  •'  Does  the  moon  here  rise  up-stream  ?" 
This  silly  question  spnmg  from  his  notion  that  the  course  of 
all  rivers  was  the  s.ame  as  that  of  the  Amazons  ;  the  others, 
however,  all  l.tiigheil  at  him  ;  and,  comparing  this  with  Mr, 
Ilates's  experien(  e  of  the  simplicity  of  the  people,  as  desiribed 
in  that  author's  "  Naturalist  on  the  River  /vma/ons,"  1  must 
think  that  "  the  schoolmaster  is  abroail," 

On  this  lowest  part — loo  miles  or  so— of  the  Madeira  there 
is  a  scanty  |iopulatioii,  gathered  in  little  groujis  where  the  /mil 
fiima  abuts  on  the  river ;  the  houses  are  for  tlie  most  part 
pleasantly  situated,  and  with  a  well-grown  shade  of  fruit-trees 
aroimd  them  ;  in  fact,  tliey  are  old  settlements,  foimdcd  before 
the  days  of  india-rubber,  and  most  of  the  jieoplc  we  saw  were 
old,  the  younger  members  of  their  families  being  absent,  if  not 
settled,  higher  up.  We  landed  at  one  house  to  ask  for  lemons 
and  capsicum-peppers  ;  these  of  course  they  gave  us  free  of 
chr  rge,  an<l  also  a  few  oranges  -  it  was  too  early  for  many 
yet ;  and  they  sold  us  some  t.nmbaiiui  fish,  both  salt  and  fresh, 
saying  they  could  kill  as  many  as  they  liked  just  now,  close  by. 
They  seemed  to  live  (|uietly  and  inde|)endently,  making  tlieir 
own  mandioca-llour,  and  growing  their  own  coffee  ;  getting  a 
little  money  by  selling  fresh  provisions  to  passing  canoes,  and 
now  a  little  more  by  splitting  wood  for  the  steamers,  now 
commencing  to  navigate  this  large  tributary. 

At  our  rate  of  travel  it  would  have  taken  us  six  weeks  or 
more  to  reach  the  rapids,  which  impede  the  navigation  of  this 
fine  river  some  700  miles  up  stream  ;  but,  on  the  morning  of 
May  39th,  I  was,  according  to  ])roinise,  taken  in  tow  by  a 
small  government  steamer,  sent  under  the  orders,  rather  than 
command,  of  Dr.  l.isboa,  a  lirazilian  civil  engineer,  partly 
that  he  might  complete  his  previous  sur\'ey  of  the  Madeira, 
partly  to  convey,  as  far  as  the  rapids,  .Senhor  Henrique  Kira.s, 
a  young  lira/ilian,  on  his  way  to  his  consulate  at  Santa  Cruz 
<le  la  .Sierra,  in  liolivia.  In  recording  my  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Lisboa  for  his  kindness,  as  also  for  his  hosjiitality  while  I 
was  his  guest  during  the  voyage,  I  cannot  omit  to  add  that 
from  all  the  Brazilian  engineers  and  n.aval  officers  engaged  in 
surveying  on  the  Amazons  (without  .in  exception)  I  have 
met  with  all  possible  kindness  and  assistance. 

To  have  starte<l  from  Man;los  with  the  steamer  would  have 
been  as  well,  except  that  during  the  days  of  waiting  some  ot 
my  crew  might  have  been  induced  to  go  off,  and  in  case  of 
high  wind  on  the  Amazons  my  canoe  might  have  been 
swamped  ;  and  on  the  Madeira  there  was  not  much  ch.mce 
of  the  stcamcT  |iassing  me  unheard.  In  fact,  such  was  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  that  we  heard  her  at  one  a,m.,  though 
she  did  not  reach  us  till  a  ([uarter  to  fo'ir.  As  she  got  near  I 
put  up  a  light,  and  fired  two  shots — the  signal  agreed  on,  but 


h.irdly  necessary,  as  she  came  close  along  our  shore.  We  were; 
soon  made  f.ist  alongside,  and  tr.ivelled  r.ipidly  onward;  much 
to  the  satisf.iition  of  my  ( rew,  who  h.id  an  easy  time  of  it. 
Soon  after  sunrise  we  reached  Ilorba,  a  wretihed  little  pl.ic  c 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira,  once 
a  town,  now  with  but  faint  signs  of  life.  Of  yore  it  was 
famed  for  its  tobac(  o,  but  is  no  longer  sn  ;  but  reputed  as 
almost  in  a  state  of  famine.  I  le  who  should  slay  here  would 
be  likely  to  experience  what  in  "Alton  I.ockc  "  wc  are  toUl  is 
instructive  (and  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  not  so)--the 
passing  a  day  without  enough  to  eat,  despite  all  strivings  to 
the  I  ontrary.  Nor  need  any  one  desirous  'if  the  experience, 
but  doublfiil  of  his  resolution,  burn  his  ships  to  vender  liis 
escape  impossible  ;  it  will  be  sulVu  lent  to  leave  his  canoe  .1 
night  unwatc  heel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Muras,  an  Indian 
tribe  scattered  over  the  lower  [.-art  of  the  Madeira  and  Tunis 
(some  s.iy  over  tliL'  lower  world  alsc\  ai.d  for  whom  few  have 
a  good  word.  \'on  M.irlius  describes  tluin  as  "  not  a  race, 
but  a  mixture  of  different  Indians  with  whites,  negroes,  and 
mulattoes,  banished  from  Christian  society,  and  deserters  of 
civilisation  .  ,  .  a  fier<e  horde,  living  by  pillage  and 
murder,  without  marriage  or  law  or  any  srrt  of  shame,  and 
speaking  a  robbers'  dialect,  voluble  and  ir.igrammatical,  that 
aptly  symbolises  their  ilejiraved  moral  state."  Now,  however, 
they  are  more  pacific.  I  h.avc  found  them  civil  and  rather 
clean-skinned ;  but  they  still  ])ass  for  intolerable  liars  and 
•  anoe-thieves.  The  stealing  of  canoes,  however,  is  common 
all  over  the  Amazons  (in  justice  be  it  said,  hardly  .anything 
else  is  ever  stolen),  and  nowhere  more  than  at  Man.-ios.  "  I, 
too,"  have  lost  a  canoe  there,  and  it  was  a  new  one.  Nay, 
once  net  only  a  c.nnoe  was  there  stolen,  but  its  owner  also  ; 
for  he,  good  man,  after  drinking  with  some  friends,  h.id  come 
down  late  to  sleep  in  it,  and  laying  himself  in  the  stern,  and, 
covering  himself  with  his  mat  (tolda)  to  keep  off  the  dew,  had 
slept.  Towards  morning  some  one  came  and  untied  and 
rowed  off  the  canoe,  without  awaking  or  perceiving  the  owner. 
When  it  was  daylight,  and  they  were  off  an  island  in  mid-river, 
the  latter  woke,  and  at  once  realised  what  had  hajipencd  ;  and 
starting  up,  gun  in  hand,  to  the  amazement  of  the  thief,  who 
was,  of  course,  at  the  bow  of  the  canoe  and  looking  ahead, 
cried  out,  "  What,  you  scoundrel,  is  it  not  enough  to  steal  my 
canoe,  but  will  you  steal  me  witl'i  it  ?  Turn  l>ack  this  moment, 
or  I'll  shoot  you;  and  row  fast,  too,  and  straight  to  the  landing 
nearest  the  police  office.  Faster  !  faster  !  if  you  don't  want  to 
be  shot,"  And  so  he  made  him  keep  up  a  spurt  for  five  miles; 
and  satisfied  with  this,  let  him  off  without  farther  punishment, 
on  his  ])romising  that  for  the  future  he  would  not  steal  canoes 
with  their  owners  on  board. 

This  digression  m.ay  be  excused  in  the  .ibscnce  of  anything 
to  tell  of  Horba.  Two  pumpkins  were  all  we  could  buy  in  the 
way  of  provender,  and  when  the  steamer  had  taken  in  wood 
we  started  again.  "  No.  5,"  I  should  say,  was  oiie  of  eight 
sm.tll  screw  steamers  (of  thirty  to  forty  tons  register,  including 
engine-room,  I  should  think)  stationed  at  Mandos  last  year  to 
facilitate  the  communications  of  the  Provincial  Government 
with  outof-the-way  stations  ;  for  previously,  to  any  place  off 
the  main  Amazons,  it  had  to  send  its  orders  by  canoe,  and 
was  often  as  much  trouliled  to  find  a  crew  for  one  as  I  have 
been.  No.  5  had  a  plank-awning  over  her  whole  length,  but 
no  deck,  except  in  a  small  cabin  at  the  stern  ;  the  engineers 
and  crew  of  the  steamer  had  to  hang  up   their  hammocks 
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whiro  tluy  < miM,  or   sleep   on  the   top  of  the  wood  ;   ami 
the  former  espet  i.illy  had  an  tiiicuiiiforlable  time  of  it.     Dr. 
I.ibbua  and  .Senhor  Kiras  slept  in  the  htern-rabin,  and  ofl'ereil 
nie  a  place,  liut   I  preferred  my  tanoe.     Indeed,  in  the  d.iy- 
linie,  il   tiie  lanoe  were  on  the  shady  side  of  llie  steamer,  it 
u.is  tlie  coolest  and  pleasanlest  place;  and  at  niyht  1  had  to 
keep  watch  ;  indeed,  in  travelling,  I  have  seldom  passed  more 
troubled  and  anxious  nights.     I'^en  in  the  daytime,  owin^  to 
stronj;  currents  or  bad  steering  of  the  steamer,  the  canoe  Ire-  | 
(jiiently  look  lumps  of  w.iter  on  bo.ird,  and  it  w.is  necessary  to 
have  a  man  always  ready  to  b.de  with  a  large  calabash.     At  ^ 
night,  as  the  steersman  was  sometimes  half  asleep,  this  hapi)ened 
niui  h  oftener;  and  wh'Mi  on  the  bank-side  of  the  steamer,  the 
canoe  was  liable  to  Lie  dragged  over  or  under  fallen  and  |jro- 
jeiting  trees,   or  through   the   thiik   of  the   barrier-hedges  of 
goyaba-rana,  a  bushy  tree  that  hues  the  lowlands,   and    thus  j 
to  be  upset  or  ■  Hashed,  or  cleared  of  all  "tolda"  and  upper 
load.     'rhiv,.i^i.  'lie  stienglh  of  the  bottom  of  the  tanoe,  and,  j 
still  more,  good  luck,  we  managed  to  escajie  serious  niish.ip  ; 
b..i  I  would  sooner  p.iss  the  rapiils  (jf  the  Madeira  up  and 
down  than  be  towed  another  week  in  sui  h  style.      .My  own  ■ 
steersman,  the  only  man  in  whom  1  had  full  confidence,  after  j 
niiilnight  was  sick ;  so  I   took  the  baling  from  midnight  to 
daybreak,  and  got  no  regular  sleep  except  from  ten  to  twelve  ;  ' 
now  anil  then  1  was  able  to  take  a  fitful  nap  in  the  inters.ils 
between  b.ding  on  the  cross-plank  ;    the  ac  hing  of  one's  bones 
on  an  ilauba  plank  was  not  likely  to  let  one  sleep  too  long.  { 
(Jencrally,   I   spent  most  of  the   time  talking  with   the  first 
engineer,    an    intelligent,    midille-aged    Portuguese,    who   had 
served  many  years  in  the  Iha/ilian  navy,  and  the  last  three 
in  iron-clads  on  the  t'ura^uay.      His  narratives  (it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  wr/w)  made  the  h'urs  pass  lightly;  and  about 
four  a.m.,  when   the  crested   cnrassow-bird   begins   his   long 
lilaintive  whistle,  I  used  to  grate  and  drink  m\\i;iia>\tiui,  whidi  I 
banisheil  alike  sleep  and  fatigue,  and  enabled  me  with  freshness  , 
of  body  (and  1  hope,  to  some  extent,  of  mind)  to  watch  the  ^ 
coming-on  of  day.      The   hard-working    india-rubber   maker,  j 
too — if  there  be  such  an  one  on   the  Madeira,  I    knew  ('//(•  : 
on  the   Puriis — will   wake  with    the   curassow-bird,  and    t.ike 
his  coffee  betimes,  and   be  out  .nlong  his   india-rubber   path 
(I'ilriu/a  i/c  strinxd)  when  the  "  mantle  of  our  huh- "  begins  to 
f;ide  in  the  twilight,  so  that  before  sunrise  he  may  begin  to  tap 
the  farthest    trees  on  his  tract  of  forest  ground.      One  who 
(lid  this  would  not  need  to  do  it  for  many  years,  for  he  would 
infallibly  accumulate  a  little  fortune.  i 

And  now  it  is  daylight,  and  we  are  f;iirly  in  the  india-rubber 
district ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  begin  from  Sapucaya-roca 
(hen-house),  a  small  settlement  on  the  right  bank,  with  one 
tiled  and  white-washed  house  (the  rest  thatched),  and  a  larger 
frontage  and  i)leasanter  look  than  ]5orba,  because  the  houses 
face  the  river,  not  inland  as  there.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  higher  up  river  (as  far  as  the  rapids)  the  better 
is  the  forest  for  india-rubber,  and,  beyond  doubt,  the  better  it  is 
as  regards  abundance  of  game  and  fish,  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  where  you  dcper.d  for  animal  food — at  any  rate 
fresh  food — on  fishing  anil  shooting.  On  my  way  down  by  a 
sand-bank,  a  few  miles  above  Sapucaya-roca,  I  met  a  man  who 
had  been  there  two  nights  fishing,  and  with  the  "jest  bait  — 
"sardinhas" — and  had  caught  absolutely  nothing;  most  grateful 
he  seemed  for  a  piece  of  wretched  dry  Bolivian  jerked-beef 
(compared  with  whicli  Buenos  Ayres  beef  is  a  delicacy)  that  I 


thought  sorry  stuff  for  him  to  t;ikc  home  to  .i  si(  k  i  hild.  lie 
said  he  was  tired  of  the  hunger  of  this  lower  .M.ulcii.i.  .md 
should  move  to  some  other  river,  perh.ips  the  Juru.i  (he  could 
not  do  better  ait  reg.irds  abund.uu  e  of  fiiod) ;  he  h.id  been 
twenty  years  here  ami  not  made  mu(  h  money,  proxisimis 
were  so  dear;  the  indi.i-rubler  trees  were  just  as  produili\e 
where  he  was  as  .it  fir^t,  but  game  and  fi^h  were  gone; 
curassow-birtis  might  be  lic.ird  in  the  morning,  but  you  wouM 
never  see  one,  or  if  you  did  it  would  be  but  om  e,  for  it 
would  lly  off  long  before  you  <ould  get  near  it,  ami  go 
heaven  k;  ws  where,  and  take  good  (,ue  not  to  whisde 
again  all  tint  day.  Tapirs  ami  deer  were  iu)w  never  seen; 
pigs  not  olicu,  and  people  were  so  thriftless  that  if  they  iHil 
by  hi<  k  ghl  on  a  herd  of  peciary,  inste.ul  of  killing  only 
two  •  three  ;  'gs,  or  wh.it  ihey  ( ould  (arry  away,  they  would 
foi  ■  A  it  up  till  thev  <lrove  it  right  out  of  the  (ounlry,  ami 
then  leave  ui.isl  of  the  animals  they  had  killed  to  rot  in  the 
forest.  Mcul.eys  I  did  not  ask  about,  for  it  is  a  s.iying  of 
people  elsewhere  that  on  the  Madeira,  if  a  man  at  night  hears 
a  howling  monkey,  he  takes  its  bejrimi  that  he  may  next  day 
go  and  kill  il  for  food.  Turtles,  he  said,  were  never  seen, 
and  tracajas  (a  smaller  kind  of  fresh-water  turtle)  too  few  to 
be  worth  coming  to  the  sand-bank  for,  and  their  eggs  were 
sure  to  be  snapped  up  by  some  canoe  passing  at  daylight. 
.\s  fiir  fishing,  look  at  his  last  night's  work  !  he  couKI  not 
tliink  where  ihe  fish  had  gone  to. 

One  fact,  at  any  rate,  in  all  this  is  obvious,  that,  while 
this  man  was  on  the  sand-bank  fishing,  he  could  not  be  pur- 
suing his  trade  as  india-rubber  (-ollector;  hence  the  slow 
progress  that  is  made,  and  the  little  success  met  with,  in  all 
parts  of  tlKMe  rivers  wlrere  sleao,'  labour  has  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  necessity  of  procuriiv^  food  with  one's  own 
hands. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  about  india  rubber  making.  '1  he 
tree  (Si/i/ioiiiti  i/iis/iui)  is  one  easily  reco,;nised  in  the  forest, 
as,  imlike  very  many  forest  trees,  it  dtes  not  stretch  out 
buttres.ses  all  round  the  lower  part  of  its  stem,  but  rises  from 
the  very  ground  straight,  and  round,  and  smooth  ai  a  column  ; 
its  bark  is  smooth,  of  a  light  greyish  brown,  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  with  a  little  reil,  in  whiih  case  it  is  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken for  another  tree — the  iiluiiuliivbii.  Like  all  other  trees 
of  tTiis  vast  forest,  it  does  not  throw  off  its  branches  till  at 
a  considerable  height,  therefore  it  is  not  easy  practically  to 
know  it  by  its  leaves,  but  you  may  by  its  fallen  seeds.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  shapj  and  si/e  either  of  its  leaves 
or  llowers,  and  the  leaves  have  no  resemblance  to  the  caout- 
chouc tree,  so  common  in  our  conservatories.  It  is  said 
that  i.ith  ten  years'  growth  it  is  fit  for  tai)ping,  and  it  is 
universally  considered  now  that  trees,  if  not  over-tapped  one 
year,  yield  the  second  year  better  than  when  they  were  virgin, 
and  will  continue  so  to  yield  for  many  years.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  yield  of  a  tree,  either  diurnal  or  annual, 
in  'milk,"  or  india-rubber;  eight  to  twelve  pounds  per  tree 
of  the  latter  during  the  season,  that  is  the  year,  may  be  a 
rough  approximation.  Trees,  even  of  the  same  si/e  and 
near  together,  vary  a  good  deal;  and  all  tiees,  after  long- 
continued  dry  weather,  yield  less,  and,  after  rain,  more,  milk  than 
usual ;  but  after  much  rain  the  sap  or  "  milk"  (which,  I  should 
say,  looks  exactly  like  rich  creamy  milk)  yields  in  proportion 
less  india-rubber,  just  a  s  some  cows'  milk  yields  but  little 
butter. 
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A  HKi  rsr  jdiirii'^y  nf  I'lv.it  iiitcrL'st.  [jLTformcil  liy  ;in  ciliualcd 
and  traiiiL'il  iKilivu  of  Iiuli.i,  umicr  llic  diicclioii  of  the  ult'uL'is 
of  tliL'  Indian  Siirwy,  has  ^^dvcii  us  for  tlic  first  time  dcfniilc 
information  aljout  tlic  great  [ilalcau.  ol-  lalilcd.uid  of  Thibet, 
wiiidi  is  (Ivsirilied  \..  .  j  vagac  a  mani-.cr  in  onr  ordinary  text- 
books of  geogr,i|ihy.  In  our  younger  days  we  were  taugiit  to 
behevc  that  the  whole  region  consisted  of  a  le>el  plain  of  great 
elevation,  having  a  (old  dry  cliniale,  and  cKjlhed  scantily  witii 
short  lierliage,  whu  h  afforded  luitrimeiit  to  henls  of  wild 
horses,  yak^,  and  aniek)lies.  .Sidisciiuently,  llunilioldt  in  the 
later  editions  of  liis  "  A^jieits  of  Nature,"  stro\e  to  show  tliat 
this  i(ka  ol  'i'liiliet  was  not  correit;  and  thai  iii.-.tead  oi  an 
iiniiilenu|ited  ]!lain.  it  consisted  of  dce|)  \ai!  vs  and  e.\lei!si\e 
li"  .,)|i|ied  ridges,  and  was  therefore  luuih  iiiore  \aried  in  its 
kindsea|ies  ,uid  [iiodui  lions  than  had  hitherto  lieeii  supiiosed. 
riiis  (  h.inge  in  the  aci  epted  idea  of  the  couiury,  \vhi(  h  was 
.ido|ited  nioie  or  less  ill  |io]iular  works  in  all  kuignages,  was 
|iidduceil  ky  t  he  journeys  of  otrachey  in  Western  or  l.iltle  'I'iiiket, 
and  of  'I'luner,  and  especially  Dr.  lloo.<er  in  the  soulhern 
portion  of  the  region,  whi(  h  the  latter  tr.iveller  penetr.ited  on 
his  famous  .Sikkim  ionrney.  Dr.  Hooker,  as  i.i  well  known,  in 
this  most  fruitful  journey,  undertaken  chielly  for  tne  purpose  of 
inveslig.iting  the  liot.iny  of  an  imknown  region,  passed  through 
the  independent  llim.dayan  state  of  .Sikkim,  due  nortli  of  C.d- 
ciitta,  ,ind  advaiued  a  few  miles  into  'I'liibet.  before  lie  was 
seized  and  impri.ioned  by  the  Rajah.  l!ut  his  knowle.';e  of 
'I'hibet,  ac  ipiired  ehielly  through  a  distant  view  from  an  euva- 
tion,  was  ( onlined  to  its  southern  portion  merely.  'Hie  otlier 
Indian  travellers  Moor  roft,  .Straclie\',  Thomson,  and  others 
vho  ad\-,iiiced  into  Little  I'hibet,  may  Ije  said  never  to  have 
]iasse(l  beyond  the  \ast  moimtain-ridges  and  corresponding 
valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  which  form  merely  die  bulti\sseil 
outer  wall  of  the  great  Ceiitral-Asi  iii  or  Thibetan  plateau. 

We  now  know  th.U  all  the  ( entral  and   northern   part  of 

Thibet  forms  a  nearlv  level   plain,   measuring  manv  liunilred 

t 
miles  in  length  and  bre.'.dth,  and  raised  to  an  average  elevation  , 

about  equ.il  to  the  summit  of  Afonl  lll.mc.  The  old  idea, 
derived  .'loni  the  uncert.iin  ace, units  of  the  Jesuit  .unvi/s  resi- 
dent in  China  earl\-  in  the  last  lenturv,  was  tlierefore  a  true 
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one.  as  far  at  le.ist  as  tiie  greater  i)ortion  of  the  lountry  was 
concerned.  This  lofty  plain,  forming  so  appropriate  a  nuiletis  to 
the  niassi\-c  agglomeration  of  land  we  cr,''  Asia,  commences,  on 
the  west,  near  the  western  end  of  I'angong  Lake,  within  the  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  M.diarajah  of  Cashmere,  and  extends 
eastward  to  tlit;  frontier  of  China  Proper.  The  native  traveller 
gathered  that  it  reached  nearly  to  the  city  of  Soo-i  liow  at  the 
end  of  the  great  wall  of  China  ;  if  so,  it  will  be  nearly  <;oc  nules 
in  length.  Its  width  is  at  present  unknown,  but  is  i)r()l'ably 
aliout  500  miles.  The  mode  of  its  termination  on  the  north  is 
also  unknown.  'IT.is  iiuich,  however,  caii  be  said  with  certainly, 
that  it  ceases  about  the  ,57th  or  ^^Stli  parallel  of  latitude,  for 
north  of  that  line  lies  the  (le|)ressed  central  basin,  into  wliidi 
all  the  rivers  llowin;  from  the  snow-clad  inountains,  wiiicli  sur- 
round Tuikistan,  lose  th  iiisel'.es  in  the  laliiie  lake  of  Lobnor, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  .5,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
Houlliern  part  of  the  plain  is  traversal  from  east  to  west  by  .1 
valley  of  inodeiale  width  ,ind  depth,  thioiigh  «hi(li  llo«>  die 
gjeat  ri\er  of  the  cuiiati),  the  I's-iii  po,  or  upp.t  coui^e  of  the 


lirahinap  luii.i.  The  ri\er  itself  has  a  course  of  ."^co  miles 
through  Thibetan  territory,  and  its  slope  is  from  iS.ooo  feet, 
near  its  source,  to  about  11,000  feet  at  the  point  where  it 
breaks  through  the  Himalaya  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  curves 
sharjjly  round  to  the  low  plains  of  .Assam.  The  \alley  of  the 
'I'san-po  forms  a  sort  of  trough  in  the  elewited  plain,  wliii  h  in 
all  |>robability  has  been  scooped  out  of  the  surface  by  the 
action  of  water,  in  the  kipse  of  ages.  .Soutli  of  the  \allev  <  0111- 
nience  the  abrupt  elevations  and  deep  di']iressi(pns  whidi  mark 
the  broad,  moiniiainous  belt  of  the  lliiii.ilaya,  and  which  were 
erroneously  taken  by  Humboldt  as  an  .mtlieillic  s.imple  of  tlie 
entire  kind  of 'i'hibet. 

'i'he  ii.ili\e  sin\eyor  lr.i\ersed  the  western  portion  of  ihis 
wonderl'ul  pl.iin  in  i.SoS,  He  slates  that,  as  far  the  e>e  muld 
reach  to  the  east  and  northeasl,  no  ele\atioii  bevond  a  mere 
uililulalion  of  the  ground  could  be  seen.  .Ml  llie  short  riveis 
terminated  in  salt  lakes,  and  the  ground  in  manv  pku  es 
was  while  I'or  miles  with  saline  deposit,  beiieaih  whidi 
lliere  was  sometimes  a  .s(jlid  stratum  of  s.ilt.  The  exes 
of  tr.ivellers  unaccustomed  to  the  glare  of  the  white  sur- 
face were  blinded,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  traversing 
fields  of  snow.  The  ajipearance  of  the  couiUry  indiiated  tint 
the  lakes  reaclud  formerly  a  much  higher  level  than  they  do  at 
present  ;  in  I'.ict,  the  climate  is  now  one  of  e.Mreme  (lr_^■nes^. 
\'et  there  is  abundance  of  short  herbage  in  many  ikuis,  and  the 
surveyor  saw  an  abundance  of  the  large  animals  peculiar  to  the 
region.  On  one  occasion  he  saw  a  herd  of  more  than  joo  wild 
y.iks  of  a  black  colour.  C.reat  herds  of  wild  asses  were  seen 
everywhere ;  sometimes  as  many  as  200  were  in  sight  at  the  same 
lime.  .\  curious  kind  of  antelope,  wild  goals,  and  sheep  (the 
latter  including  the  gigantic  0:ii  .-liiiiiioii)  were  all  seen  in  num- 
bers. Large  grey  wolves  were  constantly  seen,  but  never  more 
than  two  or  three  at  a  time,  though  jiacks  of  them  were  often 
heard  yelling  at  night.  Nimibers  of  reddish  hares  and  a  kind 
of  fox  were  seen  on  every  march.  Marmots  were  very  nume- 
rous, their  subterranean  villages  being  met  with  wherever  grass 
and  w.iter  were  at  hand.  (Quantities  of  geese,  ducks,  and 
storks  were  seen  on  the  kikes,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  e.agles 
and  vultures.  'I'o  this  picture  of  animal  life  may  be  added 
the  fact  diat  the  traveller  never  speaks  of  any  diliuulty  of 
breathing  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  tiiese  heights,  neither  is 
any  mention  made  of  bodily  sufferings,  owing  to  i  lim.ite,  under- 
gone by  himself  or  any  member  of  his  party. 

.An  important  feature  of  the  western  portions  of  ihe  plateau 
is  the  abundance  of  gold,  and  the  prevalence  of  gi  Id-diggings, 
where  large  numbers  of  Thibetans  are  congregate!  working 
laboriously  in  deep  pits  at  an  elevation  of  between  16,000  and 
1 7. GOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  gold-fields 
appe.ir  lo  e.\tend  o\er  a  line  of  country  500  or  600  miles  111 
length,  eMencling  north-west  and  south-east,  from  east  of  the 
town  of  ilchi,  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  Tsan-po  valley.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Thibetan  authorities  is  notorious,  and  the  petty 
officials  slalioiied  ,it  all  the  frontier  places  north  of  the  pas.-,es 
leading  from  lliiidosian.  show  a  truly  niarvdlous  ingenuity  in 
pre\enling  the  entry  of  foreigners.  The  government,  however, 
is  not  so  anxious  in  securing  honest  achniiiisii.ilion  of  its  own 
l,:v.^  :  for  Weslein  Tliibcl  is  iliie-.led  by  li.ilids  ol  robbel:.,  who 
Jieriodicdl)  le\y  bl.u  k  mail  on  the  poor  golddiggtis. 
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Ir  i.s  li;inlly  norcssary  to  apologise  for  prcf;icing  liic  doscription 
of  ihc  portion  of  'IVanscaiiaisia  witli  wliicli  tlic  writer  is  per- 
sonally actiuaintcd  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  whole  region. 
Kvery  one  is,  of  course,  supposed  theoretically  to  know  the 
leading  physical  features  of  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface; 
hut  most  of  us  are  content  to  have  our  memories  refreshed  as 
to  those  of  any  particular  country  in  which  we  may  be  for  the 
moment   interested.       I    trust,  therefore,  that  no   reader  will 


recognised  the  great  moun;aint:unk — divided  near  the  Caspian 
shores  into  root-like  ramifications — which  stvetehes  across  the 
upper  half  of  the  model.  It  is  with  what  lies  south  of  this — in 
other  words  with  Transcaucasia,  that  we  iiave  now  to  deal. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  immediately  below  the 
ridges  of  the  Caucasus  a  broad  trench,  only  interrupted  in  one 
place  by  a  chain  of  hills,  low  and  narrow  in  comparison  with 
the  neighbouring  ranges,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea.    This  trench 
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be  offended  if  he  is  asked  to  imagine  himself  standing  beside 
the  WTiter  in  an  upper  room  in  one  of  the  public  offices  at 
Tillis,  and  intently  studying  a  huge  model  in  relief  of  the 
Caucasian  isthmus.  Such  a  creation — strange  as  it  seems — is 
no  convenient  fiction  calle<l  up  by  fnicy  to  lend  life  to  a 
geogra|ihical  dis([uisition.  The  Russian  engineers,  who  have 
been  engaged  under  the  command  of  (leneral  Chod/ko,  in  the 
survi;,  of  the  country  just  terminated,  have,  greatly  to  their 
credit,  superintended  the  construction  of  a  model  based  on  the 
great  ordnance  map,  by  the  stu  !y  of  which  the  general  charac- 
ter of  each  province,  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  and 
the  extent  and  relation  of  the  river-basins  can  be  easily  compre- 
hended. So  far  is  the  pictorial  accuracy  of  this  map  carried  that 
the  wooded  districts  are  coloured  green,  while  a  dull  monotonous 
brown  most  graphically  represents  the  treeless  ste|)pes  bordering 
on  the  Caspian,  and  the  barren  highlands  of  Daghestan.  Let  us 
siiinHJse,  then,  that  the  Caucasian  isthmus  is  thus  conveniently 
brought  before  our  eyes,  and  that  at  the  first  glance  we  have 
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represents  the  basin.-,  of  ihe  Rion  (ihc  ancient  Phasis),  and  the 
Kur  (the  ancient  Cyrus),  which  are  separated  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  from  the  Caspian,  by  the  low  chain  of  Sur.im, 
the  crest  of  which,  traversed  by  the  road  from  Kulais  to  Tifiis, 
is  only  3,027  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  ridge  is  the  only 
visible  liiik  which  connects  the  Central  Caucasus  with  any  other 
mountain  .sy.steni,  and  some  people  have  thought  that  the  claim 
of  .\sia  to  the  whole  chain  is  thereby  established,  a  conclusion 
from  which  we  entirely  dissent.  All  arbitrary  boundary-lines 
are  by  nature  imperfect ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  believe  it  more 
natural  to  divide  a  river  basin  than  a  mountain  range,  and  until 
some  better  substitute  than  portions  of  two  rivers  and  a  rail- 
road is  proposed,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  Caucasian  watershed 
as  the  best  frontier  between  Kurope  and  .Asia.  No  one, 
however,  would  thank  us  for  reoi)ening  a  geographical  contro- 
versy, the  settlement  of  whiih  seems  to  be  generally  acipiiesced 
in,      Asia,  content  with  the  unquestioned   supremacy  of  her 
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Himalayan    giants,  need    not   grudge   to   her   sister   Kuroiie, 
Mo\ints  Kazbek  and  Klbni/. 

Tlie  basin  of  tlie  Rion,  accurately  rejiresented  on  the  map 
by  a  brilliant  green,  is  clothed  with  the  most  glorious  forests, 
which  stretch  uninterruptedly  from  the  swam|)s  on  the  sea-shore 
to  the  snows  of  the  central  chain.  Immediately  east  of  the 
Suram  hills,  a  broad  streak  extends  -as  far  as  the  Caspian, 
marking  the  treeless  \alley  of  the  Kur.  N('rlh  of  that  river 
and  at  the  base  of  the  great  moimtains,  a  green  patch  marks 
the  valley  of  the  tribut.iry  AUasan,  the  province  of  Kakhetia. 
This  district  is  spoken  of  at  'I'illis  as  tlie  land  of  (loshen  of 
the  Caucasus ;  its  hills  are  densely  forested,  and  on  tiieir  lower 
slopes  grow  the  vines  which  produce  the  Kakhelian  wine,  the 
better  sorts  of  which  resemble  liurgundy,  and  are  celebrated 
by  Georgian  poets  for  the  desirable  jiroperties  of  curing  the 
gout  an  1  never  causing  headaihe.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Kur  lies  through  the  vast  arid  stepiie  of  Miighan,  inhabited 
only  by  wandering  tribes  of  Tartars  and  Knr<ls,  and  sub- 
ject at  times  to  disastrous  inundations,  when  the  numerous 
branches  by  which  the  unitcil  waters  of  the  Kur  and  Araxes 
enter  the  Casjiian  overflow  their  banks. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  almost  impossible,  within  our  pre- 
sent limits,  to  attempt  to  miravel  the  comiilicated  relations  of 
the  mountain  system  of  Armenia  and  the  Turkish  province  of 
Kars,  to  which  Mr.  Gifford  I'algrave  has  applied  the  appro- 
priate collective  title  of  the  Anticaucasns.  These  ranges 
differ  in  structure  from  the  Caucasus  itself,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  tlie  Dolomites  of  Soutliern  Tyrol  differ  from  tlie  .Swiss  ] 
Alps.  In  the  place  of  continuous  ridges,  presenting  serious 
barriers  to  human  intercourse,  we  meet  with  isolated  groups  of 
mountains,  the  two  highest  of  which,  the  fa.nous  Ararat  and  its  | 
neighbour  Alagoz,  attain  respectively  16,916  and  13,4,^6  feet 
in  height.  This  mountain  system  is  cut  oft"  from  that  of  Persia 
by  the  trough  of  the  Araxes,  the  sources  of  whidi,  overlapping; 
those  of  the  Kur,  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kars. 
On  the  south-west  it  is  connected  with  the  ranges  of  Asia 
Minor. 

In  this  portion  of  the  map  wc  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
large  sheets  of  water;  the  best  known  of  these  from  its  lying  on 
the  post-road  to  Persia  is  the  Goktcha  Lake,  wliiili  is  about  the 
size  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  South  of  Anirat,  in  Turki.sh 
and  Persian  territory,  lie  tlie  two  more  famous  lakes  of  Van  and 
Urmia. 

The  glens,  generally  long,  deep,  and  narrow,  through  which 
the  Kur  and  its  tributaries  find  a  way  out  of  this  mountainous 
region  arc  well  wooded,  but  the  basin  of  the  Araxes  (and  in- 
deed the  whole  t.ablelands  of  Armenia)  is  utterly  destitute  of 
verdure  e.xccj)!  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  villages,  where  irriga- 
tion and  culture  have  produced  scanty  groves,  wliidi  serve  to 
heighten  by  contrast  the  general  barrenness  of  the  country. 
Such  are,  in  short,  the  natural  features  of  Transcaucasia,  as  the 
Russians  tenn  the  portion  of  their  Asiatic  dominions  lying 
south  of  the  Caucasus. 

Lor  political  purposes  this  region  is  divided  into  two 
principal  provinces — Georgia,  corresponding  with  the  former 
kingdom  of  that  name,  the  capit.il  of  which  is  Tiflis,  the 
residence  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Caucasus,  at  ])resent  the 
Czar's  brother ;  and  Mingrclia,  the  ancient  Colchis,  of  which 
the  chief  nioilern  town  is  Kiitais.  'I'here  are,  besides,  several 
less  important  governments,  of  which  Krivan,  I'.lizabelpol,  and 
Baku  are  the  chief;  the  country  has  been,  muieover,  recently 


subdivided   into  military  districts,  the  names  of  which  would 
possess  no  general  interest. 

Having  gained  some  idea  of  the  country  he  is  about  to 
explore,  a  traveller's  attention  will  n.iturally  be  next  attracted 
to  the  great  roads  which  radiate  from  Tillis.  Here  we  must 
again  remind  the  reailer  what  a  road  means  in  the  Cau<  asus. 
In  the  smnmer  of  1S68,  the  Dariel  route  from  Tiflis  to 
Vladikafkaz,  and  portions  of  the  road  to  Kutais,  were  the 
only  macadamised  highways  in  the  country ;  in  all  ether 
jonrncyings  nothing  was  to  be  hojjed  for  but  what  is  signi- 
ficantly called  in  .Southern  Italy,  a  Tt'a  iiatiira/e — a  track  worn 
by  the  use  of  centuries,  and  often  varied  according  to  the  state 
of  the  ground.  The  jiresent  Government,  with  the  best  will, 
seems  certainly  to  lia\e  failed  in  finding  the  right  way  to  set 
to  work  to  imjirove  the  communications  of  the  coimtry  ;  and 
the  jobbery  and  peculation  prevalent  throughout  Russia, 
among  the  lower  order  of  otTicials,  unite  with  the  ineflkiency 
of  the  loial  engineers  in  retarding  the  construction  of  the  high- 
ways ajiproved  and  ordered  by  the  higher  authorities. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  realise,  while  enjoying  comfortable 
quarters,  ilie  best  of  Trench  cookery,  and  an  Italian  ojic-a  in 
the  capital,  the  inconveniences  and  discomfort  wlii(  h  any 
attemiit  to  penetrate  further  into  the  interior  will  entail ;  and 
it  would  almost  1  e  well  if  these  graphic  sentences  of  a  recent 
visitor  were  i)rinted  and  placarded  in  every  room  of  the  Hotel 
de  I'Kuropc — "  Que  celui  qui  veut  voyager  dans  ce  pays  ne 
s'attende  pas  a  trouver  partout  bon  gite,  bon  pain,  bon  lit ;  s'il 
n'apporte  pas  tout  avec  lui,  il  ne  trouvera  rien  du  tout  dans 
aucune  station,  fort  hcureux  s'il  ])eut  y  obtenir  une  jilanclie 
pour  s'y  L'tendre  sans  etre  oblige'  de  coucher  sur  la  terre." 

'I'lie  moment  the  traveller  makes  up  his  mind  to  |)rei'are 
for  a  start,  his  trials  will  begin,  and  he  will  find  himself 
struggling  slowly  through  the  meshes  of  a  net  of  imjiotcnt 
oflicialisni.  He  will  first  require  to  obtain  a  pro|)erly  signed 
and  sealed  fihfoivjiio  —  a  document  without  which  neither 
carriages  nor  shelter  will  be  a^fordeil  him  at  any  jjost-station. 
If  provided  with  introductions  to  any  gn\ernment  oflicials,  he 
will  naturally  endeavour  to  obtain  a  crown-iKidoiojiio-  that  is, 
one  with  two  seals,  eiililling  him  to  prec  edem  e  on  the  ro.ad 
over  those  having  only  the  common  permit.  On  calling  on 
the  civil  governor  of  Tiflis,  the  traveller  will  probably  receive 
this  document,  with  instructions  to  jiresent  it  for  the  ajiproval 
of  the  |iolice  authorities,  whidi,  if  his  ])assport  is  in  order,  he 
will  easily  obtain.  Podorojno  in  hand,  he  will  now  hurry  ofT 
to  the  post-station,  inconveniently  ]  laced  at  the  end  of  the 
town,  and  ask  with  confidence  for  a  carriage  and  horses.  He 
will  be  wonderfiilly  fortunate  if  lie  does  not  meet  with  a 
repulse.  On  three  occasions  it  was  our  fortune  to  make  a 
similar  demand  ;  we  once  got  what  we  wanted  ;  the  second 
time  we  had  to  wait  two  days  fi)r  horses  ;  the  third  we  could 
get  no  promise  of  them  at  all,  and  in  ilespair  hired  a  Gemian 
voiturier  instead.  This  means  of  escape  from  the  trammels  of 
oflicialisni  seems  so  obvious  that  it  is  needful  at  oni  e  to  point 
out  the  objections  :  that  the  .ate  of  ]irogress  is  in  comparison 
slow,  and  that  the  stations — the  only  inns  on  the  road — are 
closed  to  all  travellers  unprovided  with  a  podorojno.  The  next 
dilficulty  is,  to  choose  a  carriage  ;  a  veliic  le  fit  to  travel  is 
often  not  to  be  found  in  the  yard  of  the  post-house,  although 
dozens  stand  about  in  difl'erent  stages  of  incipient  decay, 
which  a  few  hours'  work  would  repair.  "Waste  not,  want 
not"  is  a  maxim  which  has  never  reached  the  ears  of  Russian 
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post-masters,  and  which  is  likely  to  remain  unheeded  so  long 
as  waste  forms  a  profitable  part  of  official  jobbery,  while  the 
public  alone  suffer  tlie  want.  ^Ve  will  now  imagine  ourselves  to 
have  received  the  first  shock  of  the  discovery  that  our  doubly- 
stamped  order  ensures  no  civility  to  an  unofficial  bearer,  and 
to  be  gradually  reconciling  our  minds  to  the  fact  that  horses 
may  be  h.id  in  forty-eight  hours,  but  that  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  torture  of  the  telega  unless  we  are  prepared  to  pur- 
chase a  tarantasse,  and  trust  to  selling  it  again  wlv.n  done 
with.  Having  at  last  ])aid  for  his  horses — and,  let  us  hope,  not 
double  the  just  amount,  for  cases  of  surli  extortion  practised 
on  die  ignorant  foreigner  are  not  iniknown — the  traveller  is 
ready  to  set  out  on  his  wanderings.  Whither  shall  we  conduct 
him?  Let  us  point  out  the  principal  routes  which  are  open 
to  his  choice. 

To  the  north-cast,  over  the  bare  cl.ay  hills,  baked  into  one 
huge  brick  by  the  summer  sun,  crawls  the  serpentine  track 
which  leads  to  the  vineyards  and  forests  of  Kakhetia.  An 
Englishman,  long  resident  in  Tiflis,  describing  to  us  this  road, 
said,  "  It  is  worth  while  creeping  all  the  way  on  one's  knees 
to  see  that  country ;"  and  tlie  testimony  of  other  travellers 
makes  it  e.asy  to  believe  m  the  justness  of  his  enthusiasm.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  divided  from  the  Kur  by 
a  low  range  of  hills,  runs  the  river  Allasan,  through  a  thickly- 
inhabited  and  well-cultivated  basin.  The  snowy  battlements 
of  Mount  Kaf  tower  overhead ;  forests  of  gigantic  beech- 
trees  clothe  tiie  lower  slopes,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
valley  teems  with  cornfields  and  vineyards.  In  the  centre  of 
this  paradise  nestle  the  towns  of  Signach  and  Telaw,  where 
every  house  has  its  garden,  and  the  whole  place  might,  by  an 
inversion  of  the  classical  phrase,  be  described  as  an  iiris  in 
riire.  Until  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  Caucasian  Goshen  have  lived  in  constant  terror  of  the 
attacks  of  the  predatory  Lcsghians  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  It  is  only  since  Schamyl's  last  refuge — the  moun- 
tain aoiil  of  Gunib — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  tlxit 
these  turbulent  highlanders  have  been  entirely  subdued.  A 
track,  said  to  lie  pr.iciicable  for  carts,  leads  from  Telaw  over  the 
central  chain,  and  forms  a  link  with  the  high-roads  recently 
constructed  in  Daghestan — a  district  which,  owing  to  the  fa" ' 
it  has  acquired  as  the  scene  of  the  war,  has  been  mors  visited 
by  travellers  than  any  other  portion  of  the  Caucasus.  It  is 
a  region  of  upland  pasturages,  dotted  with  villages  and  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  profound  ravines — the  most  formid.ible 
obstacles  to  an  invading  army.  Several  snowy  sunnuits  rise 
above  the  surrounding  ridges — the  highest  of  them,  lying  on 
the  watershed,  culminates  in  Basardjusi,  a  peak  I4,7.'2  feet 
in  height.  Ilerr  Abich  describes  this  group  as  full  of  interest 
to  the  scientific  traveller,  and  speaks  much  of  a  large  glacier 
•—or,  rather,  ice-lake — which,  without  descending  into  any 
valley,  spreads  out  to  a  very  considerable  size,  and  resembles 
rather  the  Himalayan  than  the  Alpine  glaciers.  Furdier  to 
the  north,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  l)aghest.in,  rises  Schebulos 
(14,781  feet),  probably  the  "Chat-Elbruz"  nientioiicd  by  several 
writers,  and  which  M.  Uuinas  tells  us  is  the  last  reticiL,  iiot 
only  of  the  discomfited  warrior,  but  also  of  our  old  friend 
the  "roc"  of  the  ■  \rabian  Nights."  Lermontof,  a  Russian 
writer,  has  introdiiced  "  Chat-Elbruz ''  in  one  of  his  poems,  in 
company  with  Ka/bck.  The  Haghestan  mountain  apostro- 
phises his  old  frien.l  of  llie  D.iriel,  and  bitterly  repro.aches  him 
with  being,  after  so  many  centuries  of  freedom,  at  last  about 


to  submit  to  a  conqueror.  Kazbek  scoffs  at  the  warning,  and 
recounts  the  victorious  nations  which  have  passed  under  his 
feet  and  left  him  free.  But  his  self-congratulations  are  sud- 
denly disturbed  by  the  vision  of  a  host,  countless  as  the  dust- 
atoms  borne  along  in  a  steppe  sandstorm,  or  the  waves  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  is  the  Russian  army  under  Vermolof  'I'he 
noble  old  mountain  recognises  his  fate,  and  prepares  to  meet 
it  like  a  king — ■ 

".Murmuring,  'Heaven  save  me  from  the  foe,' 
Casts  one  last  look  o'er  Caucasus, 
Then  (Ions  a  bacplek  wiiite  with  snow, 
Kibiyn'cl  to  sleep  for  ever  thus." 

The  subtle  tribute  to  Russian  pride  which  runs  through  the 
poem  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  reminds  us  of  the  frecpient 
boast  we  heard  in  the  countr)' — "Other  nations  have  passed 
through  the  Caucasus ;  Russia  alone  'las  conquered  it." 
The  great  eastern  road  leading  Irom  Tiflis  to 

"  Baku  and  those  four'iins  of  blue  flame 
That  hum  into  the  Caspian," 

next  claims  a  passing  notice.  Following  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  the  barren  ley  of  the  Kur,  which  it  only  deserts 
for  the  still  more  arid  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  this 
journey  offers  few  attractions  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 
It  will  probably  be  inade  easy  within  a  few  years  by  a  rail- 
road, the  construction  of  which  would  be  attended  by  so  few 
difiiculties  that  a  company  has  offered  the  Government  to 
guarantee  its  completion  within  four  years.  Such  a  line  is  but 
the  necessary  supplement  to  the  Poti-Tillis  Railway ;  and  the 
effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  opening  of  direct  com- 
munication between  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian,  is  a  subject 
of  some  interest.  The  Russians  naturally  hope  that  they  will 
thus  not  only  make  die  whole  trade  of  Persia  pass  through 
their  hands,  but  also  create  a  new  field  for  their  commerce  in 
Central  Asia,  wlicre,  up  to  the  present  time,  English  goods 
imported  through  Turkey  have  had  almost  entire  possession  of 
the  market. 

There  are  only  two  places  of  any  importance  on  this  road 
— Elizabetpol,  an  uninteresting  military  colony,  and  Schemacha, 
now  a  decayed  town,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  silk  stuffs,  which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  held  in 
high  esteem  in  countries  so  flir  distant  as  Egypt.  Sir  John 
Maundeville  says  —  "No  stranger  comes  before  the  Sultan 
without  being  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold,  or  of  Tartary  or 
Camaka,  in  the  Saracen's  guise."  These  silks  may  now  be 
bought  in  the  bazaars  of  Tiflis. 

Baku  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  Caspian,  but  it 
is  better  known  in  Europe  on  account  of  the  everburning 
springs  of  napluha  in  its  vicinity,  which  have  been  for  long 
the  object  of  tlie  picturesque  descriptions  of  travellers  and  of 
a  religious  worship.  The  town  of  Baku  offers  nothing  worthy 
of  notice ;  it  is  a  drive  of  about  twelve  miles  to  Atesch-djga 
(the  Fire-land),  as  the  spot  where  the  springs  i.ssue  from  the 
ground  is  called.  The  temple,  of  modem  construction,  is  a 
triangular  building,  resembling  at  a  distance  a  large  cara- 
vansary ;  it  is  tended  by.  only  two  priests,  both  Indians  by 
birth.  So  s,iturated  is  the  soil  with  naphtha,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  and  fix  a  vessel 
with  a  hole  in  the  top  in  it,  when  the  gas  fills  the  vessel,  and, 
on  a  match  being  applied  to  the  orifice,  instantly  ignites 
aiul  burns  with  a  clear  and  steady  flame.     The  disciples  of 
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Zoroaster,  who  tend  these  rarreil  fires,  have  recently  found 
new  rivals  in  their  devotion — a  company  of  German  specu- 
lators havini;  e.'ected  a  maniifartory  for  the  ]iiiipose  of  utilising 
the  naphtha.  A  spring  nearer  liaku  is  siliia.ed  close  to  the 
sea-shore,  and  the  oily  substance  running  into  the  water  lloats 
on  tlie  surface,  forming,  in  smooth  weather,  a  film  for  some 
considerable  distance.  After  a  long  continuance  of  calms,  it 
sometimes  accumulates  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  set 
.alight — thus  oll'ering  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  sea  on 
fire.  Such  a  phenomenon  occurred  in  1869  ;  and  some  of  our 
readers  may  recollect  a  sensational  telegram  in  the  papers 
which  announced  that 
"the  Caspian  is  in  llames, 
and  grilled  fishes  are 
being  picked  up  in  thou- 
sands on  its  shores." 

A  roail  leads  north- 
warils  from  Haku  to  the 
gates  of  Derbend.  This 
famous  pass — a  narrow 
strip  of  level  ground  be- 
tween the  mountains  and 
the  sea — was  formerly 
defended  by  walls,  the 
construction  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  A  sef'oinl 
road,  in  the  op|)osite 
direction,  leads  to  Len- 
koran, the  most  southern 
])ort  of  the  Russians  on 
the  Caspian,  where  the 
climate  and  vegetation 
are  said  to  be  almost 
tropical,  and  the  forests 
.afford  shelter  to  magni- 
ficent tigers. 

We  now  return  to 
Tiflis,  and  set  out  along 
the  track — for  as  yet  it 
is  no  more  —  to  which 
Russia  is  endeavouring, 
with     considerable     suc- 
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not  endeavouring  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  a  journey 
somewhat  tedious  at  times,  but  to  bring  befi)re  the  reader 
some  few  of  the  more  striking  scenes  which  were  the  rew.ud 
of  our  many  sufterings  from  the  roughness  and  hardships  of 
the  way.  For  the  first  fifty  miles  after  leaving  the  capital,  the 
track  is  the  same  as  that  to  the  Caspian,  and  follows  at  some 
distance  the  right  bank  of  the  Kur,  which  here  flows  between 
low  and  bare  undulations,  from  the  swell  of  which  the  eye 
ranges  over  a  hori/-on  formed  on  the  north  by  the  snowy 
Caucasus,  on  the  south  by  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Anti- 
caucasian  ranges.     The  coimtry  across  which  the  broad  un- 

metalled  track  runs,  is 
utterly  unlike  any  scenes 
familiar  to  the  ^Vestcrn 
European.  On  all  sides 
the  bare,  broad  plain, 
unmarked  by  any  pro- 
minent natural  features, 
stretches  away  for  miles 
and  miles — a  mere  dark 
patch  of  brown  and  thin 
columns  of  smoke,  rising 
out  of  low  motmds,  in 
sliajie  like  gigantic  graves, 
show  that  we  are  near 
a  Tartar  village.  'J'he 
country-folk  of  Georgia, 
for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  prefer  to 
live  like  the  moles  and 
rabbits,  in  holes  of  the 
ground,  and  kec]>  their 
horses  and  cattle  in 
stables  similarly  con- 
structed, liy  the  road- 
side we  shall  often  pass 
groups  of  tall,  weird- 
looking  stones  exquisitely 
carved,  and  crowned  with 
turbans  —  memorials  of 
the  deail  far  more  con- 
s|)icuous  than  the  dwel- 
lings of  their  descend.ints. 
Overhead    the    ti'legraph 


cess,   to   attract    Persian 

commerce.     From  Tabreez  it  is  now  found  easier  and  safer  to  ,  wires  -  those  long  .arms  which  civilisation  stretches  out  every 

send  merchandise  to  luirope  7/./ Tillis  and  I'oti,  rather  than  by 

the  old  caravan  route  through  Frzeroum  to  Trebi/ond.    J'or  this 

end  even  ofiici.alism  relaxes  its  hand,  and  allows  goods  destined 


where  after  the  uiodern  wanderer  -  -reach  across  the  wide  land- 
scape. Wc  are  thus  reassured  that  we  shall  somewhere  again 
enter  the  nineteenth  century — a  fact  which  our  whole  surround- 
ings might  otherwise  well  lead  us  to  doubt,  as  through  clouds  of 
dust  we  whirl  along  in  our  tub  like  cart,  at  the  mercy  of  a  wild 


for  western  lands  to  pass  imsearched  through   the  'I'ranscau- 

casian  custom-houses.    When  the  I'oti-Titlis  Railway  is  opened 

the  old  route  will  be  abandoned,  and  Trebi/ond  will  suffer  tlie  .sheepskin-dad  Tartar  boy,  and  a  team  just  caught  from  the 

loss  of  a  great  portion  of  its  trade.     We  have  drawn  attention  steppe,  and  even  wilder  than  their  driver.     Hut  even  the  tele- 

to   these   seemingly  dry   facts   because   the   commercial   and  graph  wires  are  invested  with  a  local  colouring  by  the  strange 

[wlitical  movements  of  Russia  are,   in  Asia,  so  closely  con-  tribes  of  gaily-feathered  birds,  which  seem  to  carry  on  all  the 

nected,  that  .anything  which  relates  to  either  cannot  be  wholly  business   of   their   lives,   from   love-making   to   p.irliamcntaiy 


without  interest  to  Fnglishmeu. 

The  distance  from  Titlis  to  Tabreez  is  about  400  miles  ;  it 
has  been  performed,  under  favourable  circumstances,  by  in- 
defatigable travellers,  in  1  uir  days  and   nights ;  but  few  will 


assemlilies,  perched  along  them. 

The  wayfarers  met  with  on  the  road  are  few  and  far  I)e- 
tween  ;  now  a  Russian  olficer  whirls  by  in  his  tarantasse,  now 
a  heavy  carriage,  containing  a  Georgian  family  on  the  move, 


succeed  in  accomplishing  it  under  a  week's  pretty  hard  and     weighed    down   widi    piled-up   boxes,    jolt"   slowly   past    us. 
constant  work.     Along  this  road  we  propose  to  act  as  guides,     I'urther  on,  two  liaU-tipsy  peas;ints  mounted  oa  the  siime 
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horse,  and  shouting  out  a  wild  native  chaunt,  give  us  a  yell  by 
way  of  greeting,  and  then  stop  to  discuss  the  direction  they 
should  follow — a  (jucstion  soon  settled  by  their  animal,  tired 
of  trying  to  obey  two  wills  at  once,  trotting  off  of  his  own 
accord.  The  post-stations,  occurring  at  intervals  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  versts,  are  alternately  mere  underground  huts,  and 
low,  one-storied,  whitewashed  buildings,  where  a  few  bare 
benches,  some  sour  bread  and  a  samovar,  offer  food  and 
lodging  for  the  night. 

The  second  day's  journey  leads  through  landscapes  of  a 
very  tlifterent  type  from  those  just  described.  The  track, 
leaving  behind  the  Kur,  its  boar-tenanted  jungles  and  dreary 
steppes,  turns  due  south,  and  follows  a  small  river  (the  '  kstafa) 
up  into  the  mountains.  The  :.cenery  will  at  one  moment 
remind  the  traveller  of  North  Wales,  at  another  of  tlie  Italian 
Tyrol ;  its  beauty  reaches  it  height  at  a  spot  where  walls  of 
basalt  crag,  fantastically  columnar  as  those  of  Stafla,  press  in 
upon  the  stream,  and  summits  snow-streaked  till  late  in  summer 
close  the  vistas  of  the  winding  glen.  Higher  up,  the  valley 
opens,  the  foliage  luxuriant  in  its  lower  portion,  grows  sparse, 
and  the  large  village  of  Delidsclian  is  reached.  From  this 
point  the  road  to  Ale.\andra])ol  branches  off  on  the  riglit,  there 
are  also  numerous  horse-tracks  intersecting  the  hilly  district 
south  of  Tiflis  and  west  of  our  present  route.  One  of  these 
we  traversed,  and  despite  interminable  rains,  were  d.^lighted  by 
the  succession  of  landscapes  through  which  we  were  led.  The 
road  now  climbed  by  steep  zigzags  from  a  barren  glen  to  a 
ridge  where  the  green  turf  was  enamelled  with  a  thousand 
flowers,  and  whence  our  guides  pointed  out  where  over  the 
nearer  ridges,  the  snowy  Caucasus  should,  but  for  jealous  mists, 
have  crowned  the  view.  Numerous  Kurdish  tents  were  dotfeil 
over  the  slopes,  their  occupants,  visible  from  afar  as  spots  of 
crimson  upon  the  pervading  green,  wandered  after  the  flocks 
which  were  enjoying  the  luxuriant  herbage.  Then  the  path 
passed  over  sunny  slopes  adorned  with  wild  pear  and  other 
fruit-trees  until  it  at  last  plunged  "  Deep  in  the  shady  sadness 
of  a  vale,"  where  we  rode  for  miles  with  walls  of  beechwoods 
above  our  heads,  and  out  of  hearing  of  any  sound  except  the 
murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  beat  of  the  horses'  feet. 

No  two  of  the  villages  at  which  we  halted  on  this  journey 
were  inhabited  by  the  same  race.  Leaving  in  the  morning  an 
Armenian  hamlet,  we  lunched  with  Moslem  Tartars,  and  slept 
at  night  cither  in  a  Russian  military  station,  a  Georgian 
country-town,  or  a  German  colony.  The  horseman  on  this 
road  finds  he  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  post  traveller  in 
entering  Tiflis  from  the  south  ;  he  is  able  to  cross  the  summit 
of  the  high  ridge  which  rises  immediately  above  the  city,  and 
thus  gains  a  panoramic  view  embracing  not  only  the  capital 
with  its  grey  bazaar  and  green-roofed  houses  two  thousand 
feet  below  him,  but  also  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kur  closed  in 
the  far  distance  by  the  snowy  head  of  Kazbek. 

From  Delidschan  the  ])ost-ro.ad  to  I>ivan  commences  the 
ascent  to  the  p.iss  of  the  Echak  Maidan,  which  forms  the 
watershcrl  between  the  Kur  and  the  Araxes.  A  contributor  to 
"Murr.iy's  Russia"  considers  this  portion  of  the  journey 
"ecpial  to  anything  in  Switzerland,"  a  hasty  assertion  which 
must  have  been  made  on  the  strength  of  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  Alpine  grandeur.  Ihe  view  from  the  top  is  confined 
by  loftier  ridges,  the  summits  of  which  arc  grassy  and  rounded. 
The  real  importance  of  the  pass  lies  in  its  forming  the  limit 
between   two   entirely   different   classes   of  .scenery.     At  this 


point  the  wanderer  to  Persia  bids  a  long  farewell  to  the  vege- 
tation and  romantic  landscapes  of  the  west ;  henceforth  he 
must  prepare  himself  for  a  dull,  volcanic  region  of  treeless 
hills  and  rock-strewn  i)lains^a  country  where  the  picturesque 
element  in  nature  is  entirely  wan;!-\'.  and  a  solenui,  and  at 
times,  almost  weird  grandeur  takes  its  i)lace. 

In  descending,  we  soon  gain  a  view  o\er  the  great 
Goktscha  Lake — a  vast  sheet  of  water  set  in  mountains 
averaging  io,ooo  feet  in  height,  yet  shorn  both  in  ai)i)carancc 
and  reality  of  more  than  half  their  grandeur  by  the  elevation 
of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  which  is  itself  6,ooo  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Not  a  tree  is  to  be  seen  on  the  shores,  seldom  a  sail 
on  the  waters ;  at  our  feet  and  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
western  bank  of  the  lake  lies  the  little  island  of  Sevanga, 
crowned  by  two  churches  and  a  monastery  famous  in  Arme- 
nian annals,  and  still  boasting  an  archbishop  as  its  head. 
Nothing  can  exceed,  on  such  a  Mayday  as  we  passed  through 
it,  the  gloom  of  the  scenery  for  the  two  stages  beyond 
Elenovka.  The  downs  over  which  we  rode  were  scarcely  free 
from  snow,  which  lay  in  deep  drifts,  marking  each  wrinkle  of 
the  otherwise  featureless  volcanic  cover  which  too  often  serves 
for  mountains  in  Armenia.  The  lava-rock  rang  harshly  under 
our  horses'  feet,  overheatl  skimmed  the  mists,  spitting  down  on 
us  from  time  to  time  angry  showers  of  sleet.  "  In  this  land 
the  earth  is  higher  than  in  any  other,  and  that  makes  it  very 
cold,"  writes  an  old  traveller ;  and  we  were  in  a  position  fully 
to  appreciate  the  vivid  simplicity  oi  the  s.aying ;  indeed,  it 
often  seemed  to  us  as  if  the  earth  had  been  raised  unnaturally 
near  the  skies.  For  miles  and  miles  there  was  neither  road, 
traveller,  nor  village,  only  the  muddy  track  cut  by  telega  wheels 
across  the  coarse  herbage,  the  gaunt  telegraph-posts,  and  an 
occasional  dead  or  dying  horse  or  camel,  to  mark  that  a  caravan 
had  passed  that  way  not  long  before. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  things  should  be  thus.  As  in 
the  theatre  we  have  generally  to  sit  through  a  dull  scene  of 
cloudy  haze  before  the  glory  of  the  great  stage-effect  bursts  on 
our  eyes — so  Nature  has  provided  this  dull  passage  to  llie  spot 
whence  the  jionderous  majesty  of  the  great  Armenian  mountain 
is  first  re\ealed  to  travellers'  eyes. 

'I'he  first  sight  of  a  sununit,  the  name  of  which  has  been 
firmiliar  to  us  from  ( hildliood,  and  wlii(  h  is  associated  with 
such  Biblical  memories,  is  of  itself  sutficient  to  cause  some 
excitement ;  but  even  were  Ararat  unknown  to  fame,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  ranking  it  amongst  the  most  impressive 
of  the  old  world's  mountains.  L'niike  the  Swiss  or  Caucasian 
giants  (Klhniz,  ])erliaps,  excepted),  it  does  not  attract  by  fan- 
tastic forms  or  by  ))icturcsque  grouping  of  secondary  jieaks 
round  a  central  mass  ;  its  ( hief  c  harm  consists  in  a  severe 
simplicity  of  outline  which,  combined  with  vast  size,  exercises 
a  most  ]iotent  spell  ner  the  imagination.  Anyone  desirous 
to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  term  "mountain"  to  a  chilli's 
or  unlravellcd  Dutdiman's  mind,  wouKl  sketch  some  such 
typical  mass  as  .Ararat — a  huge  cone  rising  from  a  broad,  level 
valley,  and  entirely  separated  from  all  surrounding  ranges. 
The  Greater  Ararat  may,  perhaps,  best  be  compared  to  a  vast 
Egyptian  pyramid,  the  shar|)ness  of  which  has  been  worn  off 
by  the  wear  of  ages,  while  by  its  side  the  sharp  and  symmetrical 
ridges  of  the  Lesser  peak,  the  product  of  some  more  recent 
volcanic  disturbance,  rise  in  impotent  rivalry.  The  regularity 
of  outline  of  this  mighty  upheaval,  soaring  15,000  feet,  or  nearly 
the  whole  height   of   Mont   lilanc,  above  the   Mediterranean, 
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from  its  immediate  base,  has  tended  to  make  it  an  easy  subject 
for  caricature,  for  we  can  use  no  other  word  for  most  of  the 
numerous  plates  found  in  vohuues  relating  to  this  ]>art  of  the 
ivorld.  The  painter  whose  genius  first  puts  on  canvas  Ararat 
in  its  true  character,  will  ])erform  a  worthy  task,  and  earn  the 
thanks  of  all  true  lovers  of  mountain  glory.  Until  this  is  done, 
readers  must  rest  content  with  wor(l-pi<'tures,  which  convey  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  traveller  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  drive  down  into  I'lrivan  on  a  clear 
day. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  view  of  all  is  that  seen  from 
the  verge  of  the  last  steep  descent,  whence  the  grey  lines  of 
the  Persian  town,  relieved  by  the  whitewash  of  the  Russian 
quarter,  and  both  alike  embosomed  in  orchards  from  the  fore- 
ground, while  the  great  valley,  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  with 
the  Araxcs,  shining  like  a  threid  of  silver  in  its  midst,  con- 
stitutes the  middle  distance  to  a  picture  of  which  Ararat  itself 
forms  the  centre  and  crown. 

Rrivan,  considering  its  remote  position,  is  a  very  com- 
fortable resting-place  for  the  wearied  traveller  ;  it  even  boasts 
an  hotel,  the  "  Gostenitza  Ararat,"  blessed  with  a  cook  who 
has  an  extraordinary  genius  for  meat-jellies,  delicacies  not  to 
be  (lesqised  by  a  digestion  disordered  by  the  rude  jolting  of  a 
telega  journey.  There  are  only  two  buildings  in  the  jilacc  of 
any  architectural  interest,  an  old  castle,  a  relic  of  Persian  rule, 
and  a  mosque  with  a  delightful  minaret  cased  in  blue  tiles. 
The  entrance  to  the  mosque  is  through  a  sort  of  cloister  or 
arcade,  in  the  rooms  opening  out  of  which  a  school  may  often 
be  seen  assembled.  The  boys  squat  on  the  ground  in  rows 
opposite  their  master,  and  repeat  their  lessons,  swaying  their 
bodies  all  the  time,  with  the  slow  mechanical  motion  generally 
used  by  Orientals  as  an  accompaniment  to  prayer.  The  interior 
of  the  mosque,  into  which  strangers  are  readily  allowed  to  enter, 
is  plain  and  unremarkable.  We  did  not  share  the  f;ood  fortune 
of  Haxthausen,  who  witnessed  within  it  a  most  interesting 
ceremony,  commemorative  of  the  murder  of  Hassan  the  grand- 
son of  Mohammed.  The  following  extract  describes  the  more 
striking  portions  of  the  scene  : — "  An  old  MoUah  now  entered 
the  pulpit,  and  commenced  an  oration  of  remarkable  eloquence 
and  solemnity.  In  tones  at  first  gentle  and  subdued,  but 
becoming  gradually  more  impressive,  his  voice  rising  or  falling, 
and  his  utterance  rapid  or  slow,  and  interrupted  as  the  subject 
prompted,  the  jireacher  narrated  the  story  of  the  murder  of  the 
prophets.  The  story  was  narrated  with  vividness  of  style,  an 
energetic  delivery,  and  ajiparently  a  firm  conviction  of  its  truth. 
He  made  his  hearers,  as  it  were,  eye-witiK.  ■  of  the  scene. 
The  excitement  of  the  preacher  soon  communicated  itself  to 
the  audience,  who  wept  aloud,  sobbed,  smote  their  breasts, 
and  tore  their  hair."  The  subject  is  sometimes  represented 
dramatically  in  the  open  air,  when  the  parts  of  the  murderers 
are  performed  by  Koordish  horsemen,  those  of  Hassan  and  his 
companions  by  Mollahs.  This  religious  ceremony  lasts  several 
days,  and  generally  terminates  in  a  funeral  procession  in  honour 
of  the  martyr. 

At  the  corners  of  the  bazaar  are  generally  situated  the 
:ofiec-shops — rooms  open  to  the  street,  round  the  walls  of 
whi<  h  Armenians  and  'I'artars  sit  on  low  seats  smoking  their 
long  "kalians,''  and  settling  their  business  transactions  over 
bumpers  of  native  wine  or  cups  of  tea,  which  here  takes  the 
])lace  of  coffee  as  a  national  drink.  On  the  walls  of  the  bread- 
stiills  arc  paintings  of  w  ild  beasts  devouring  deer,  oddly  similar 


to  the  monsters  of  Lombard  porches.  Many  o(  the  private 
houses  are  built  and  fitted  up  in  tlie  Persian  style  ;  the  rooms 
are  lighted  through  windows  of  elaborate  wooden  latlice-work 
pasted  over  with  paper;  numerous  recesses  in  the  walls,  whiih, 
as  well  as  the  ceilings,  arc  painted  in  bright  colours,  afford 
resting-places  for  pipes,  jars,  flowered  jjlates,  and  similar  nnic  les 
of  domestic  use.  A  few  carpets  and  cushions  strewn  on  the 
floor  complete  the  furniture. 

'I'lie  Russian  (juarter,  as  is  usual  in  the  military  stations 
of  Transcaucasia,  centres  round  an  open  space,  part  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  plot  of  garden,  containing  a  few  trees  and 
flowers,  and  a  shelter  for  the  band  which  plays  there  every 
evening.  Close  at  hand,  large  troops  of  camels  are  constantly 
to  be  seen  reposing  on  the  bare  brown  soil,  by  the  side  of 
their  bales  of  merchandise,  while,  from  lime  to  time,  the  deep 
sonorous  ring  of  their  bells  announces  the  departure  of  a 
caravan  for  Tiflis  or  Tabreez. 

The  population  of  Erivan  is,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
town  situated  on  the  confines  of  three  empires,  and  in  a 
district  peopled  by  so  many  diverse  races,  of  the  most  motley 
description.  The  tall  Persian,  in  his  high,  brimless  cloth  hat, 
looks  down  on  the  stouter  and  smugger  crowd  of  Georgians  ami 
Armenians  ;  the  sheepskin-capped  Tartar  jostles  with  the  red- 
turbaned  Kurd,  who,  accoutred  with  a  sword  and  a  bull's-hide 
shield,  is  quite  the  hero  of  the  scene.  Amongst  the  crowd 
saunter  the  white-capped  grey-coated  Russian  soldier)',  dressed, 
it  is  true,  in  somewhat  slovenly  fashion,  but  in  cool,  loose 
uniforms,  well  adapted  for  the  summer  heats. 

Erivan  is  well  situated  as  a  centre  for  exploring  the  sur- 
rounding regions,  and  as  a  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of 
Ararat.  We  will  proceed  to  sketch  out  the  expeditions  most 
to  be  recommended,  depending  as  far  as  possible  on  personal 
experience,  but  throwing  in  some  details  from  other  sources. 
Our  plan  confines  us  to  the  Czar's  tcrritor)',  the  frontier  of 
which — exceiit  where  it  makes  a  short  bend  to  the  south,  to 
pass  over  Ararat — lies  along  the  Araxes.  The  Lesser  Ararat 
is  the  corner-stone  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Russia,  which  all 
meet  on  its  cummit.  Keforc  starting,  we  counsel  the  traveller 
to  sacrifice  the  doubtful  advantages  of  the  post,  and  to  make  a 
bargain  with  some  Armenian  in  the  market  for  saddle-horses. 
In  this  way  he  will,  it  is  true,  scarcely  get  over  more  tlian 
thirty  miles  in  a  day,  but  he  will  find  that  the  increase  of 
])lcasure  more  than  repays  the  length  of  time  spent  on  the 
road.  Our  first  excursion  lies  along  the  post-road  down  the 
Araxes  valley.  For  the  first  twenty  miles  we  pass  between 
fields  and  vineyards,  nourished  by  a  carefiil  system  of  irriga- 
tion ;  beyond  Kamiria,  the  second  station,  a  grassy  plain  is 
entered.  Villages  now  become  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
intervening  space  is  only  tenanted  by  the  homadic  Kurds,  whose 
encampments  are  frequently  found  by  the  roadside.  Their 
tents  are  circular,  with  bell-shaped  roofs,  and  sides  fonned  of 
wickerwork  covered  with  brightly-coloured  mats — the  work  o( 
the  -.vomen,  who,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  Eastj'  tlo  all 
the  hard  work  of  the  household.  The  scenery  near  at  hand  is 
somewhat  sterile  and  melancholy,  but  the  constant  views  of 
Ararat  are  too  fine  to  allow  us  to  find  the  journey  dull.  .\s 
the  traveller  makes  the  half-circuit  of  the  mountain,  the  Lesser 
Ararat  seems  slowly  to  revolve  round  the  Greater,  like  a 
.satellite  round  its  planet,  until  at  last  its  rocky  oudine  is 
entirely  projected  against  the  pure  snows  of  the  loftier 
summit. 
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MINERS  OF  THE  IIARTZ. 


From  Alsace  to  tJic  Hartz. — IV. 

nv    PROFESSOR    n.    t.   an'sted,    m.  a.,    f.  r.  s.,    f.  r.  o.  s. 

TUF,  IIARTZ.  I  ideal,  and  abounds  with  references  to  early  Ccmian  liistor)-, 

',F,AViNT,  tlie  railway  at  Tlialo,  wo  enter  at  once  a  singular  tract  |  both  real  and  mythical.  Spirits  of  the' air  and  earth,  witches. 
(,"  elevated  ground,  rising  suddenly  out  of  the  great  plains  of  ^  and  heroes  are  strangely  mixed  up  in  all  the  names  and 
N'orlhern  Europe,  and  attaining  at  one  point  a  height  of  nearly  I  legends  Thus  the  Teufels  ^^aur,  or  "  Devil's  Wall,"  when 
4.000  feet,  occupying  in  all  an  area  of  more  th.an  1,000  square  looked  at  by  the  eye  of  modern  realism,  is  nothing  more  than 
miles.  This  range — rather  hill  than  mountain  in  point  of ;  a  natural  rib  of  hard  sandstone,  outside  the  central  mass  of 
elevation,  but  geographically  and  geologically  mountainous —  ■  granite  rock  that  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  district.  AVo  soon 
is  the  Ilartz.  It  extends  for  sixty  miles  from  west  south-west  to  '  reach  the  granite,  however,  from  Thalc,  as  a  w.alk  of  an  hour 
east  south-cast,  with  a  bre.idth  of  twenty  miles  ;  and  though  not  |  brings  us  to  the   Ross-trappe — a  ni.agnificcnt  entrance  to  the 


rising  above  the  snow-line  in  that  p.irt  of  Europe,  is  rarely 
without  snow  in  sheltered  places  near  the  summit.  It  is 
crossed  in  several  directions  by  roads,  and  is  easily  accessible, 
being  approached  by  rail  on  two  sides.  It  is  important  as 
being  one  of  the  grcti":  mining  centres  of  Clermany,  and  the 
seat  of  a  mining  school ;  but  the  mining  is  carried  on  rather 
with  steadiness  than  vigour.  Few  parts  of  Northern  Europe 
arc  more  interesting  in  their  way,  but  the  tourist  must  not 
expect   the    scenery   of  the   Alps   or   Pyrenees.      The   most 


characteristic  scenery  of  the  mountain  range.  The  spot 
bearing  the  name  is  on  one  side  of  a  defile,  vcr)'  gloomy  and 
very  romantic,  through  which  the  river  Bode  flows,  between 
lofty  cliffs  of  broken  granite  round  the  southern  side  of  the 
central  elevation. 

The  story  connected  with  the  place  '.^,  that  a  certain 
princess,  mounted  on  a  horse  of  more  than  mortal  strength, 
was  ])ursued  by  one  of  the  giants  of  the  early  German 
mythology,  while   riding   on   the   opposite   clitT,    and    leaping 


pictures(|ue    scenery    is   on   the   eastern  side,   but   the    chief  \  ai  ross    the    gorge    to    avoid     persecution,    w.as     safely    and 
mineral  wealth  is  in  the  western  part.  |  miraculously   landed   on   a   ])latform  of  rock  some   five   feet 

Entering  the  Hart/,  from  the  east,  the  first  (ibjc(t  of  interest  s(|iiare.  The  spot  where  the  horse's  foot  first  touched  the 
is  the  celebrated  Teufels  M.iur.  This  name  must  not  surprise  '  ro(  k  was  naturally  enough  marked  with  a  deep  dint,  that  still 
or  alarn.  the  traveller,  fur  the  whole  district  is  sacred  to  the  j  remains,  and  can,  by  a  vigorous  imagination,  be  likened  to  a 
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horse's  hoof.  This  mark  is  the  Ross-trai)i)c.  'I'lu;  mass  of  .  of  the  mountain  mass  which,  further  to  the  west,  swells  out 
j;ranite  liuit  forms  the  cliff  is  jirecipitoiis  ami  isolated  on  three  into  the  much  more  lofty  but  rounded  and  less  i)ictures(|ue 
siiies,  and  [jrojeits  over  the  valley.     'J'he  de|)th  to  the  water    mountain  of  the  lirocken. 


below  is  more  than  500   feet;  and  as   there  are  some  noble 
trees    in   the   sheltered   jarts   of  the   ravine,   and   numerous 


The  course  of  the   I5ode  is  continued  for  some  distance 
between  lofty  granite  walls,  and  there  is  a  path  along  one  side. 
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THE    UROCKEN. 


isolated    granite    needles    al>out,   the    general    effect    is    ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

The  mass  opposite  the  Ross-tra|)pe  is  called  the  Witches' 
Hall-room  {Hextn-Tan7,|)latz),  and  is  nearly  1,600  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  whole  asi)ect  of  this  part  of  the  Hartz  is  not 
only  highly  picturesque,  but  very  instructive  to  the  student 
of  Nature,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  the  abrupt  commencement 
VOL.  11. 


At  a  point  a  little  higher  up,  the  river  forms  a  pot-hole  or 
whirl|)ool,  called  the  Uode-kessel,  and  here  the  action  of  the 
water  has  worn  anil  smoothed  the  rock  in  a  singular  way. 

The  village  of  Riibeland  may  be  reached  without  difficult) 
from  Thale,  and  near  it  are  some  curious  bone-caverns  in  the 
limestone  cliff  that  there  enclose  the  Bode.  One  of  these 
(Baumannshohle)  is  very  celebrated  for  its  contents,  having 
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yii'lilcd  almost  perfect  skolcttms  of  llic  grcnt  <.i\ltii  litar  an 
animal  as  largo  and  ficrc  o  as  tlic  grizzly  licar  of  Norlli  Amiri(  a 
— that  once  inhabited  this  part  of  luirojie.  'riiere  are  other 
caverns  more  interesting  to  the  general  traveller,  as  being  rich 
in  stalactites,  assuming  all  the  grotesi|iie  forms  that  are  so 
often  seen  in  limestone  caverns.  Althongh  interesting,  there 
is  nothing  in  any  of  these  <  averns  that  will  parlii  ul.irly  strike 
the  general  tourist  alre.uly  familiar  with  caverns.  'There  is  a 
little  inn  at  Riilieland,  which  is  a  cheerful  village  near  a  large 
oak  forest.  It  is  better,  however,  to  ])Ush  on  to  Werjiigerode. 
a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  through  an  elevated  and  wild 
district  with  a  nmnber  of  del.iched  rocks,  which,  in  almost  any 
other  country,  would  be  altogether  unnoticed,  but  which  in 
this  part  of  (lermany  are  all  named  with  reference  to  local 
superstitions  of  a  very  startling  kind.  Many  of  them  are 
alluded  to  in  Goethe's  '•  Kaust,"  as  it  was  along  this  road  that 
Mephistopheles  is  represented  to  have  conducted  his  victim  to 
the  top  of  the  Hrocken  by  night. 

^\'ernigerode  is  a  charming  old  town,  full  of  pictiiresciue 
houses,  timber-built,  and  exhibiting  all  kinds  of  strange  angles 
and  quaint  gables.  The  town-hall  is  among  the  most  curious 
of  the  buildings.  From  this  i)lace  there  is  a  carriageable  road 
to  the  top  of  the  lirocken,  where  there  is  an  hotel  (the  liroc  ken- 
haus)  with  comfortable  accommodation,  at  rates  fixed  by  a 
government  tariff,  open  all  the  year  round.  'I'he  road  lies 
through  forest,  as  the  whole  of  the  district  is  wooded,  but  near 
the  top  the  trees  are  poor  and  stunted.  The  rock  through- 
out is  granite,  and  the  scenery  is  wild,  and  not  wanting  in 
some  features  of  grandeur ;  but  the  air  is  seldom  clear,  and 
the  view  from  the  top,  though  fine,  is  so  rarely  visible  through 
the  mist,  as  to  render  the  chance  of  seeing  it  exceedingly 
small  to  those  who  go  to  the  top  with  that  purpose. 

The  Hrocken  is  a  rounded  hill  with  little  jiic  turcscpie  effect, 
and  though  there  are  detached  and  fragmentary  masses  of 
granite  lying  ne.ir  the  summit,  they  are  not  suc:h  as  to  affect 
the  general  ai)pe.arance  from  a  distance.  It  is,  to  all  Cierm.ans, 
however,  a  )ilace  of  extraordinary  interest  ;  for  not  only  is  it 
crowded  with  historical  reminiscences,  but  poets  and  writers 
have  from  time  immemorial  clothed  it  with  terrots  and  horrors 
of  a  supernatural  kind  ;  and  these  tlie  nrunes  of  the  fragments 
of  rock  serve  to  perpetuate.  The  "  Devil's  I'ulpit,"  the 
"  Witi  lies'  Altar,"  and  such  like,  are  the  simplest  ;  many  are 
untranslatable — many  ridiculous.  On  the  last  niglit  of  April 
■ — dedicated  in  (jermany  to  a  saint  called  W'alpurgis,  who  is 
su|)posed  to  have  converted  the  ancestral  Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity— the  witches  here  hold  high  holiday.  On  this  bleak 
summit  arc  supposed  to  be  collected,  on  tlie  evening  in 
question,  all  the  wizards  and  witches  throughout  the  world,  to 
pay  homage  to  the  infernal  majesty  of  Satan,  who  feasts  them 
royally  on  such  spiritual  and  temporal  food  as  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  delight  in  and  digest.  Spirits  of  the  earth,  who 
haunt  the  mines  ;  spirits  of  the  water,  who  drown  incautious 
swimmers;  spirits  dwelling  in  headless  huntsmen;  and  other 
spirits  of  whatever  kind — unpleasant  to  look  on,  and  in  all 
respects  undesirable  aciiuaintan(  es — may  on  that  occasion  be 
recognised  and  even  talked  to  by  the  bold  mortal  who  will 
venture  himself  in  such  company.  It  is  not,  however,  recorded 
that  these  ,p'-'ts  ha  _•  as  yet  disturbed  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  mine  host  of  the  Brocker.haus,  so  that  it  may  be 
presurijcl  that  the  presence  of  civilisation  on  the  mountain 
has  frightened  away  these  strange  visitors,  and  cither  trans- 


I'crred  this  amuial  gathering  to  some  place  less  hamited  by 
m.in,  or  prevented  it  altogether.  One  might  suppose  that  the 
witches  had  left  the  world  in  disgust,  were  it  not  that  they 
turn  up  occasionally  with  their  misc  hievoiis  jiropensilies.  if  not 
their  jiower  to  do  positive  harm,  in  some  of  our  great  cities. 

It  is  well  known  that  visitors  to  the  liroc  ken  have  occa- 
sionally been  rewarded  with  a  vision  of  their  own  shadows 
c  ast  in  gigantic  proportions  on  the  rolling  mists  ascending  from 
the  deep  valleys  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain.  These 
shadows  long  assisted  in  keeping  up  the  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded everything  c  onnec  ted  with  the  Hrocken  ;  but  like  the 
re^t  of  the  spirits,  the  Sjiirit  of  the  lirocken  has  been  rudely 
dislodged  fiom  his  throne.  The  spirit  is  a  shadow  magnified 
by  being  thrown  at  a  distance  on  a  wall  of  vapour,  on  the  side 
opposite  the  sun  at  its  rising,  when  the  mountain-top  has  been 
dear  The  si/e  alters  with  the  distance  of  the  clouds,  in- 
creasing as  they  recede. 

The  region  of  the  Hart/,  is  subject  at  times  to  electric 
storms  of  extreme  violence.  The  traveller,  if  not  in  actual 
danger,  whic  h  may  easily  be  the  case,  will  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  grandeur  of  such  storms  in  n  district  where 
there  is  so  little  of  human  work,  and  where  Nature  reigns 
]xiramount.  On  the  lirocken  itself  a  great  storm  could  hardly 
fail  to  call  up  all  that  may  exist  of  imagination  and  fancy  in 
the  least  excitable  and  least  demonstrative  person,  and  suggest 
to  his  memory  all  he  has  read  of  these  dre.ad  haunts  of  evil 
spirits,     lew  would  be  unmoved  at  sue h  a  moment. 

On  descending  from  the  lirocken  the  traveller  should  walk 
through  the  forest,  following  the  course  of  the  Use  to  the  little 
village  of  Ilsenburg,  ne.wly  900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2,800 
feet  below  the  summit.  The  scenery  is  very  wild,  and  the 
distance  only  about  six  miles.  Near  the  village  is  a  projecting 
precijiice  of  bare  rock,  whose  summit  is  easily  reached  by 
good  paths,  and  from  which  there  is  a  very  fine  prospect  over 
wild  and  grand  scenery. 

Heyond  Ilsenburg  we  enter  the  western  region  of  the  Hartz, 
and  approach  the  mining  district.  The  distance  to  (ioslar  is 
I  about  fourteen  miles,  the  road  running  past  Hartzburg,  where 
there  is  a  brine-spring,  and  jiast  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Oker,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  Ilartz.  Hartzburg  is  a  small 
lilace,  but  Goslar  was  one  of  the  Free  Cities  of  Germany,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Diet  in  the  tenth  century.  The  houses 
and  i)ublic  buildings,  especially  the  tow^n-hall,  retain  an  air 
of  cjuiet  mcdi.'cval  ciuaiiitness  that  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  museum  also— the  porch  of  the  ancient  cathedral  of  the 
twelfth  century — is  an  interesting  object,  and  contains  some 
curiosities.  The  great  hall  of  the  imperial  residence,  long  used 
as  a  granary,  and  two  of  the  churches,  are  singularly  valuable 
specimens  of  Romancs(|ue  architecture  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  Another  church,  the  Neuwerk,  a  century 
later,  shows  a  transition  to  the  Pointed  style. 

Immediately  outside  the  town  are  the  mines  of  the  Ram- 
mclsbcrge,  which  have  yielded  a  .singular  variety  of  minerals. 
Not  only  does  the  district  yield  ores  of  silver,  lead,  copper, 
zinc,  arsenic,  iron,  and  manganese,  but  porphyry,  slate,  marble, 
and  al.ibaster  are  also  obtained  in  some  abundance.  These 
mines  and  works  are  easily  visited,  and  may  be  explored 
without  the  necessity  of  mounting  and  descending  ladders. 
They  have  been  in  exjiloration  for  some  eight  centuries,  and 
the  mountain  is  tunnelled  in  every  direction.  Even  gold  has 
been  obtained  from  them  in  some  cpiantity.     In  these  mines 
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the  ore  is  extracted  by  a  very  umiMul   process.     Insteail  of  ami,  with  the  uiijoiniiiK  town  of  /cllerfLliI,  has  a  |io|iiilatioii 

using  gunpowder  for  blasting,  the  fate  of  the  lode,  or  i)art  of  consisting  almost  entirely  of  miners  anil  others  eonnt'i  led  with 

the  rock  containing  the  ores,  is  covered   witii  piles  of  wood,  the  large  uiining  and  smelting  works  tarried  on  in  the  iui[;h- 

which  are  set  on  lire  and  allowed  to  burn  for  about  forty-eight  bourhnod.     The    houses    in    both    towns   are  chielly  built  of 

hours,  during  which  time  the  mine   is    dosed.     The  result  is  wood,    and    have    oltcn    been    deslroyed    by  tire.     There  are 

that   the  roek   is   so   much   split   and  iVaclureil   by   the    heat  lew  places  more  interesting  to  those  whose  pursuits  or  tastes 
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as  to  render  it  possible  to  remove  large  quantities  of  ore 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet  with  the  jiick,  and  at  very 
small  cost. 

The  slate  quarries  near  Goslar  are  on  a  very  large  scale, 
and  the  rock  has  been  very  deeply  excavated.  The  other 
stony  minerals  are  obtained  in  smaller  quantity 

From  Goslar,  through  the  very  romantic  valley  of  the 
Oker,  there  is  a  road  to  CTausthal,  the  mining  metropolis 
of  the  district.  The  post  road  is  about  sixty-three  miles,  and 
is  far  less  interesting.  Clausthal  is  situated  on  the  top  and 
slopes  of  a  bleak  hill,   nearly    2,000   feet  above   the     sea, 


lead  them  to  study  mi-ies  and  minerals ;  but  to  others,  it  must 
be  confessed,  there  is  not  much  to  invite  a  long  stay.  The 
whole  aspect  ami  language  of  the  place  refers  to  mining, 
and  the  population,  of  some  13.000  persons,  seem  to  be 
totally  detached  from  all  other  industries  and  pursuits. 
The  public  buildings  are  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  Mint, 
both  tiovernmcnt  establishments.  The  former  contains  a 
tolerably  good  series  of  models,  illustrative  of  the  methods 
of  working  and  the  machinery  anil  processes  of  smelting, 
besides  a  very  good  collection  of  minerals  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   In  the  Mint  the  precious  metals  obtained  in  the 
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district  are  coincil  and  put  in   circulation,  tlio  dollars  being 
paid  to  the  minors  as  wages. 

Visitors  arc  generally  expected  to  visit  the  mines,  ami 
for  thi^?  purpose  they  may  olitain  p'TUiissinn  without  dilVn  iilly 
IVoni  the  /li>:;//iiii/'/m(i/in.  The  minis  ginerally  visiird  are 
alioiit  iiall  an  hour's  walk  IVom  the  town,  and,  as  they  are  liodi 
deep  and  <lirty,  it  is  desirable  that  the  stranger  should  he  pro- 
vided with  a  proper  dress  for  the  occasion.  This  is,  however, 
provided  at  the  entrance  of  the  mine  ;  and,  having  i)ut  on 
an  extra  juket  and  trousers,  widi  a  stiff  hat  and  a  leather 
apron,  which  is  worn  lieliind  and  not  in  front,  and  without 
wliith  the  German  miner  would  think  himself  (piitc  unfit 
to  imdertake  his  work  underground,  the  visitor  is  sufllcicntly 
transformed  to  undertake  a  visit.  'I'he  entrance  is  hy  ladders, 
descending  in  some  ( ases  to  very  great  <lepths.  The  work  of 
descent  is  not  very  dilhcult,  nor  dangerous,  but  somewhat 
fatiguing  to  those  unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise. 
With  a  kuii]),  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  preceded  by  a 
guide,  the  victim  is  taken  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  card), 
where  he  sees  at  intervals  a  few  miners  working  with  pick  and 
gad,  and  a  certain  i|uanlity  of  heavy,  tlumsy-looking,  noisy 
machinery.  After  a  due  interval  he  is  brought  again  to  the 
surface,  and  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  mining.  Few  of  those  who  are  not  professionally 
engaged  can  obtain  even  the  sh.adow  of  an  idea  by  a  visit  of 
this  kind.  Mining  is  a  jjrocess  that  can  least  of  any  be  under- 
stood by  an  isolated  visit,  and  the  traveller  who  goes  down 
with  an  impression  th.it  he  will  see  the  precious  metals  and 
beautiful  crystals  lying  before  him  in  a  tempting  manner,  ready 
to  be  removed  by  a  touch  of  the  hammer,  can  hardly  be  made 
to  believe  that  the  dirty,  close,  miserable  hole,  in  whic  h  he  can 
with  difficulty  stand — the  narrow  tunnels,  through  which  he 
can  hardly  squeeze — the  dangerous  holes,  through  which  he 
scarcely  dares  thrust  himself,  but  in  none  of  which  docs  he  see 
anything  but  dirty  rock,  without  an  appearance  of  metal^is 
really  a  true  example  of  the  interior  of  a  valuable  mine,  on 
which  thousands  of  jiounds  have  been  spent,  and  from  which 
tens  of  thousands  have  been  realised.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case.  The  great  and  costly  works,  the  miles  of  tunnelling 
through  rock  hard  as  adamant,  to  enable  water  to  escape  at  a 
level  a  few  fathoms  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ground— tlv 
vast  depths  of  vertical  sinking  to  reach  the  mineral — .he 
enormous  pumping  apparatus  to  lift  the  water  to  the  canals  by 
which  it  runs  off — the  extensive  systems  of  timbering,  to  keep 
asunder  the  walls  of  rock  from  which  the  vein  has  been 
extracted — all  these  cannot  be  seen,  and  are  difTicult  to  under- 


stand. Kew  things  arc  less  satisfactory  or  less  initnictivc,  nntt 
few  more  disagree.ible  to  all  parlies,  than  the  visits  of  am.ileur.s 
to  mines. 

.A  very  large  i|iiaiitily  of  ilu-  mm  hii,frv,  b<ali  fur  piimpin  ; 
ai*l  for  the  \;iii<iiis  ope  r.iliniis  on  the  sm I'.ii  c,  by  ul.iili  the 
rough  ore  is  renderi<l  lit  for  the  snullirig  house,  is  workecl  by 
water|power  in  the  Ilartz  mines  ;  and  the  utmost  care  is  taken 
to  economise  the  natural  water  sujiply  for  the  purpose  of 
((btaining  this  power.  All  the  small  streams  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  impounded,  and  the  water  conduded  in  leals  or 
conduits,  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  repair.  There  are  said 
to  be  nearly  200  waterwheels  in  the  vie  inity  of  Clausthal, 
and  upwards  of  ijo  Ivnglish  miles  of  artificial  channel  to 
convey  the  water  to  them. 

\'isitors  to  Clauslh.il  are  generally  taken  to  the  silver 
smelting  establishment,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  town. 
To  those  who  have  not  visited  Swansea,  or  some  other  great 
smelting  district,  the  desolation  immediately  round  this  spot, 
caused  by  the  sulphurous  fumes  of  lead  and  arsenic,  will  ajipear 
very  striking.  No  vegetation  of  any  kind  can  exist  within  a 
considerable  distance.  The  establishment  is  well  mounted, 
and  of  some  interest  to  the  metallurgist. 

From  Clausthal  there  is  a  cross-road  through  the  southern 
])art  of  the  llart/  to  Andreasberg,  the  other  prim  ijial  mining 
centre,  situated  some  distance  south  of  the  Hroi  ken.  Here  also 
there  are  extensive  and  important  mines,  tliat  have  long  been 
in  work,  and  produce  a  considerable  supply  of  several  metals. 
The  traveller  who  is  neither  miner  nor  geologist  will  gain  little 
information  by  a  personal  inspection  of  any  of  these  mines, 
but  a  general  glance  at  the  exterior  and  the  tesults  wilt 
convince  him  of  their  value  as  a  means  of  employing  a  large 
class,  both  of  miners  and  superior  officers  of  all  kinds.  This 
seems  to  be  the  chief  object  of  the  paternal  Government,  under 
whose  regulation  the  work  is  carried  on. 

The  visit  to  the  Hart/,  ends  with  .Andreasberg.  From  this 
place  there  is  a  w.ay  over  hilly  roads,  clothed  with  wood,  and 
not  unpictures(|ue,  to  the  town  of  Osterode,  where  a  totally 
different  industry  prevails  ;  and  the  distance  is  not  very  great 
to  the  station  of  Nordheim,  near  which  are  extensive  deposits 
of  gypsum,  much  worked.  From  Nordheim  there  is  a  <listancc 
of  abotit  twelve  miles  northwaid  by  rail  to  the  main  line, 
connecting  Herlin  vith  Cologne,  and  the  same  southward  to 
Gottingcn,  whence  there  is  ready  communication  with  Cassel 
and  Frankfort.  A  railw.iy  is  in  construction  which  will  render 
Andreasberg  more  accessible  than  it  is  at  present,  and  will 
open  out  the  resources  of  the  Ilartz. 


yoitrncy  from  the  Senegal  to  the  Nigey. — /^/. 


CHAPTER  vn. 


KUOM    THE    KRENXH    OF    LIEUTENANT    MAGE. 

!  Moors  who  had  lately  passed  by  that  way.     This,  of  course, 


ARRIVAL  AT  MEDINA— TouMnouLA—TnE  LAMnALAKfi— FEARS  OF  TiiK  |  was  a  conclusive  proof  of  their  cleverness,  and  such  skilful 
nAMiiARAs— WE  REJOIN  A  CARAVAN— MARCH  IN  COLUMN — AN  rogucs  wcrc  not  to  bc  ignored  by  me;  so  I  posted  a  sen- 
ATTACK— now  RETORTS  ARE  SPREAD  IN  AFRICA— HAN  AM  HA.  '  (incl  who  was  to  kccp  all  visitors  at  a  respcctful  distance— no 

O.v  our  arrival  at  Medina,  Fahmahra  went  to  see  the  chief,    easy  task   with   such  an  inquisitive  and  irrepressible  crowd. 

and  he  charged  me  to   keep  a  watchful  eye  on   our  posses-    Night  came  on,  but  nothing  was  sent  me  for  my  supper,  as  had 

sions,  as  thieves  abounded  in  the  place  who  had  even  sue-  been  the  case  in  other  places.  According  to  the  custom  of 
ceded  in  stealing  a  gun  and  a  quantity  of  salt  from  some    the  Bambaras,  lack-lallo  was  brought  to  our  men. 
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I.ack-lallo  is  a  tliick  mess  of  boiled  millet-floiir,  witii  dried 
meat  or  fish  and  a  jelly  made  of  lallo,  which  is  the  leaf  of  the 
baobab-tree,  dried  and  bruised.  Connoisseurs  say  that  for  tliis 
dish  to  be  [lerfei  t  in  llavour,  the  meat  or  fisli  must  be  extremely 
liiyii.  The  IViihls  sent  l-'ahmahra  some  milk,  which  he  shared 
with  me,  for  1  got  notliing  else  in  that  village. 

Moreover,  most  distressing  news  reached  us,  the  serious 
imjjortance  of  which  I  could  not  then  fully  foresee.  Ahmadou. 
King  of  Segoii,  was  reported  to  have  burned  the  town  of 
SansaiKlig.  This  report  meant,  not  only  disturbances  in  .Segou, 
but  also  that  onj  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  coinitry 
was  the  very  centre  of  revolt  against  El  Hadj's  son.  Though 
it  was  partially  contradicted,  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  get 
any  true  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country. 
In  any  case,  an  attempt  to  retrace  my  steps  would  have  been 
fatal.  My  guides  would  have  deserted  me,  and  before  a  day 
had  passed  I  should  have  been  pillaged,  bound,  and  carried  to 
Segou  as  a  spy.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  proceed,  and 
conceal  our  fear  and  anxiety,  and  accordingly  at  seven  o'clock 
on  tlie  1 6th  we  set  out  for  Touniboula. 

Toumboula  is  not  marked  on  any  map,  nor  had  I  ever  heard 
the  i)lace  mentioned.  It  is  a  Soninke  village,  and  my  blacks 
assured  me  that  they  knew  it  by  name,  which  seemed  likely 
enough  ;  for  at  least  half  its  inhabitants  have  been  in  the 
French  and  luiglish  factories  with  mere  luindise,  and  must  have 
carried  diither  the  name  of  their  village.  At  Koundian,  I  had 
been  recognised  by  a  Diula,  of  Sarracolet,  who  had  spent 
se\eral  years  in  the  Cazamance  country,  and  had  seen  me  at 
M.  J.  Rajie's  when  I  was  in  conimand  of  the  Giilfoii,  then 
.-.iationed  up  that  river.  Similar  rei  ognitions  -.light  have  taken 
l)lace  at  Toumboula.  It  struck  me  then  what  a  store  of  interest- 
ing information,  invaluable  to  me  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  might  have  been  collected,  if,  in  the  long  years  gone 
by,  all  caravans  coming  from  the  interior  had  been  subjecteil  to 
minute  imiuiries  as  to  the  place  they  came  from,  the  route 
they  liad  taken,  &c.  &c.  The  thing  would  have  been  easy 
enough,  for  in  these  factories  time  often  hangs  terribly  heavy 
on  tlie  hands  of  merchants  and  clerks,  ."nd  fniiiii  nnd  the  want 
of  some  occupation  produce  a  most  fatal  depression.  Su(  h 
investigations  and  inijuiries  would  be  most  useful  to  science 
generall),  to  the  colony  in  particular,  and  indirectly  to  those 
who  conducted  them.  The  smallest  present  would  repay  those 
who  supplied  the  information  for  any  loss  of  time  incurred. 

I  learned  that  t!ie  chief  of  Toumboula,  Badara  Tunkara, 
was  a  great  marabout,  and  de\oted  to  I'.l  Hadj,  to  whom  he 
oweil  his  position.  He  was  an  old  man,  but  in  spite  of  this 
he  very  soon  made  his  apjiearance  with  a  crowd  of  followers, 
who  evidently  regarded  him  with  the  jirofoundest  respect.  He 
wore  a  black  and  gold-embroidered  burnous  over  the  usual 
dress  of  the  country,  a  red  cap,  and  a  very  narrow  white 
turban.  His  good  face  and  a  wonderful  likeness  to  Amat 
N'diaye  \n,  the  tamsir  or  head  of  the  Mussulman  religion  at 
St.  Louis,  struck  me  at  a  glance.  He  gave  us  the  most  cordial 
reception,  and  tolil  mo  that  he  had  been  a  long  time  at  Sierra 
Leone,  that  he  knew  the  white  men  and  loved  them  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  sincerity  and  good-will,  he  gave  me  a  fine  young 
ox  for  my  breakfast.  He  wanted  me  to  stay  in  his  village, 
a. id  brought  me  a  beautiful  dark  blue  scarf,  or  "tamba  semi  e,'' 
in  exchange  for  some  yards  of  calico,  which  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  possess.  I  had  determined  to  make  our  iialt  that 
n^tjli:  at  Marconnali,  and  would  not  be  tempted  by  the  kind 


proposals  of  the  old  chief.  I  thanked  him,  and  gave  him  a 
present,  apologising  for  not  killing  the  ox  on  the  spot ;  and  as 
soon  as  my  men  and  beasts  had  recruited  themselves,  we 
resumed  our  mar<  h. 

Our  doctor  had  been  assailed  by  all  the  sick  of  the  place, 
but  had  only  had  time  to  treat  the  chief's  brother,  who  was 
sutTering  from  ophthalmia ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  wonder  that 
every  one  was  not  suffering  from  ophthalmia — and  that  in  its 
most  aggravated  form — the  ilust  was  so  tremendous.  I  jiut  on 
my  spectacles,  but  in  a  few  moments  could  see  absolutely 
nothing;  we  ate  sand,  we  drank  sand  !  In  short,  1  turned  my 
back  on  Toumboula  and  its  hosiiitable  chief  without  regret. 
Toumboula  may  be  called  the  capital  of  Lambalakt',  an  ex- 
tremely fertile  little  province,  i)eopled  by  Soninkes,  who,  by 
dieir  labour  and  industry,  have  m.ade  it  nourishing  and  pros- 
jierous.  The  most  highly-esteemed  and  best-dyed  lomas  and 
tamba  semb^s  come  from  here  and  from  the  Fadougou  district, 
which  we  were  about  to  cross.  It  took  us  three  hours  getting 
to  Marconnali,  the  road  winding  through  a  beautiful  hilly 
country,  covered  with  rich  vegetation  and  dotted  with  fan- 
palms.  Before  reaching  our  destination,  \ie  ( rossed  a  small, 
rocky  table-Land,  the  first  of  the  kind  we  had  seen  for  a 
long  while. 

Marconnali  is  a  large  village  with  a  tata  ;  and  there,  as  at 
Tikoura,  on  the  same  road,  I  was  struck  by  the  extensive  and 
very  careful  cultivation  of  tobacco.  I  was  told  it  was  a  most 
important  article  of  commerce,  and  that  it  was  sent  in  bales  to 
the  markets  of  the  Djoliba  (Niger).  There  were  many  diflerent 
kinds,  but  T  had  no  time  to  examine  them  :  our  march  was  so 
hurried,  and  'Hir  halts  so  short,  that  it  was  all  we  could  do  to 
put  our  notes  into  legible  writing,  jjlan  out  our  route,  and  pay 
due  respect  to  our  often  very  talkative  visitors  and  hosts.  Any 
other  work  or  systematic  course  of  observation  was  ou'  of  the 
([uestion,  and  I  had  often  to  summon  all  my  resolution  to 
write  up  my  journal  on  encamping  for  the  night.  Fahmahra 
had  a  brother  at  Marconnali,  who  came  with  the  chief  to  ofl'er 
his  salutatic  us,  and  both  tried  to  persuade  me  to  remain  the 
following  day  in  the  village.  I  was  positive  in  my  .o^isal, 
notwithstanding  I''ahmahra's  annoyance  and  ill-temper,  who 
wished  —  I  must  say,  very  naturally — to  stay  and  rest  for  a 
day  with  his  own  people.  I  received  a  iiresent  of  two  goats  ; 
and  as  1  had  jilenty  of  meat,  I  gave  the  chief  two  shoulders  of 
the  ox  I  had  brought  from  Toumboula.  On  the  17th,  at  day- 
break, we  were  ready  to  start.  I  wanted  to  reai  h  Sozo  that 
day,  and  we  had  a  long  journey  before  us.  Fahmahra  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  ;  so  we  set  ofl  without  him,  taking  a 
guide  from  the  village. 

After  descending  the  hill  on  which  Toumboula  stands,  we 
passed  Niarebougou,  a  .small  tata  ;  left  Boila,  a  large  village,  on 
our  left;  and  went  through  a  forest  of  splendiil  fan-jialms.  We 
(  ould  see  at  a  little  distance  the  niins  of  Monioiourou,  150  yards 
to  the  south  of  which  lies  Yorome.  At  about  nine  we  got  to 
Ouakha,  or  Ouakharou,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  most  lovely 
pkiin  dotted  with  fan-palms  which  were  laden  with  fruit.  \Vc 
en(  amped  in  their  sh.ide,  and  Samba  Yoro,  with  my  permission, 
climbed  one  of  the  smaller  trees,  measuring  at  least  thirty-five 
yards,  and  proceeiled  to  knock  down  the  Iruit.  The  people  of 
the  village  came  up,  and  wanted  to  stop  him.  This  was  the 
more  annoying,  as  the  fruit  was  just  in  perfe(  tion.  The  milk, 
whi(  h  afterH.irds  hardens  into  a  kernel,  was  licpiid  and  I'resli, 
quite  as  sweet  as  the  milk  of  a  cocoa-nut,  and  most  excellent 
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However,  Eahmnhra,  who,  as  well  as  the  i/cojile  of  tiie  village, 
had  never  eaten  it  in  this  state,  and  found  it  particularly  to  his 
taste,  began  to  dispute  with  them,  telling  them  that  the  trees 
were  dod's,  and  that  even  those  wiio  ])lantLd  them  had  no 
right  to  prevent  others  from  eating  of  '.iieir  fruit.  Me  gained 
the  day,  and  we  knocked  dowi  about  a  hundred.  The  best  of 
it  was  that  the  people  themselves  set  about  eating  them,  and 
found  them  so  good  that  all  the  accessible  trees  were  soon 
stripped.  'I'hey  liad  hillierto  waited  for  the  fruit  to  fall,  when, 
of  course,  it  was  over-ripe,  hail  lost  its  delicate  llavour,  smellcd 
like  turpentine,  and,  instead  of  a  ilelicious  cream,  containcti  a 
fibrous  kernel.  I  am  sure  our  visit  will  long  be  remembered  in 
the  tillage,  for  having  revealed  to  them  the  unknown  delights 
(if  this  article  of  food  that  grew  in  such  iiuantities  around 
th^'in. 

We  met  with  many  Peulils  in  this  district,  where  they  are 
called  Eoulars.  In  feature  they  were  in  no  way  remarkable; 
they  were  tall  and  litlie,  and,  excepting  for  the  gashes  in  the 
check,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Soninkes  and  IJambaras, 
with  which  races  they  were  probably  much  inlcrmixed. 

The  chief  sent  nie  a  kid  and  gave  my  men  a  plentiful  meal 
of  couscous.  I  in  return  sent  him,  on  leaving,  si.x  yards  of 
calico.  The  weather  was  h.izy  on  the  18th,  and  we  got  on 
very  slowly,  for  our  two  lean  horses  could  scarcely  carry  us  ;  the 
donkeys  were  all  more  or  less  disabled  ;  and  the  mules,  who  had 
fasted  rather  oftener  than  was  good  for  them,  could  scarcely  put 
one  leg  before  the  other — in  fact,  all  longed  to  reach  their 
destination.  Fortunately  we  were  in  the  right  way,  as  the 
blacks  assured  us.  \Ve  had  no  more  brushwood  and  rough 
country  to  :'et  through,  and  a  well-trodden,  clearly-marked 
road  lay  btfore  us,  'J'he  land  was  watered  by  small  streams, 
which  spreaii  out  Iiere  r.nd  there  into  shallow  pools,  and  had 
apparently  no  outlet.  We  jiassed  three  ruined  villages — 
Soumbounko,  Coro,  and  Tominkoro^and  joined  two  caravans 
going  to  Yamina  with  cotton-bales.  These  were  Yamina 
traders,  who  had  come  to  Fadougou  to  buy  their  goods.  The 
ro.ad  wound  'nough  splendid  country  and  forests  of  fan-palms 
of  many  centuries'  growth.  Some  of  them  must  ha\e  been 
from  one  hundred  t(J  one  hundred  arid  twenty  feet  high,  and 
were  bigger  than  any  I  had  jet  seen.  This  coimtiy  is  in- 
habited by  J:;oninkes  and  i)ain'\aras,  but  the  dialect  of  the 
latter  predominates.  Formerly  it  was  subject  to  tiie  Damfa 
or  Dampa  chief,  wlio  was  called  king,  and  ruled  mure  par- 
ticularly over  the  province  of  Damfari.  As  we  approached  the 
Niger,  our  caravan  was  swelled  by  bands  of  travellers  going  in 
the  same  direction,  and  acquireil  a  most  respectable  appearance. 
Of  course  I  had  no  idea  how  far  I  might  depend  on  the 
courage  of  our  new  ac<iuaintances,  but  at  that  time  I  had  no 
cause  for  anxiety  on  that  score.  My  one  thought  and  desire 
was  to  reach  Yamina  and  the  Niger.  At  'I'oumboula  we  had 
been  told  we  were  within  three  tlays'  march  of  the  river,  and 
yet  at  Masoso  we  were  just  as  far  off.  Did  it  recede  as  we 
advanced  ? 

On  the  19th  we  breakfasted  at  Aforoidiougou,  in  latitude 
'.■?"  S°'  ,^8" north.  Near  there  we  found  the  body  of  a  man  on 
the  road,  evidently  only  lately  killed.  Vultures  or  some  other 
birds  of  i)rey  had  torn  away  part  of  the  flesh  from  the  face, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  decomposition  ;  oaearm  was  bent  up 
under  the  head,  the  other  stretched  out ;  the  body  was  half 
turned  over,  with  the  back  uppermost,  looking  .is  if  dea!h  had 
not  been  instantaneous.     At  Moroubougou   we   assailed  the 


people  with  iiuestions,  for  the  discovery  of  this  body  had  rather 
frightened  my  escort,  as  it  [iroved  that  there  iiui>i  li.ivc  bern 
disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  contirmed  the  rumours 
of  war  to  which  I  had  hitherto  paid  very  litlie  attention.  We 
were  told  that  a  b.md  of  Diulas  had  been  attacked  by  lieleil  a- 
goii  reliels,  and  that  it  was  one  of  these  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  encounter;  moreover,  that  the  (ounli)  was  (i\eiTun  and 
surrounded  by  the  rebels,  who  eiiLagcd  in  continual  skiniiislies, 
antl  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  going  out  into  their  tlelds 
to  collect  the  earth-mus  wliich  were  still  in  the  grciimd.  A  few 
days  -.go  a  young  girl  of  the  village  had  lieen  carried  oil'. 

Matters  looked  .serious,  but  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  push 
on  ;  if  my  whereabouts  became  known,  an  attemjit  to  pillage, 
perhaps  even  to  capture  me,  would  certainly  be  made.  Escape 
on  our  horses  would  be  impossible,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
encounter,  though  it  did  not  actually  frighten  me,  was  not 
l)leasant.  The  character  of  my  journey  had,  from  the  outset, 
been  essentially  pacific ;  1  sincerely  desired  it  might  remain  so 
throughout. 

At  two  o'clock  we  were  again  on  our  way,  intending  to 
pass  the  night  at  Medina,  a  large  village  lately  rebuilt.  As  we 
came  up,  a  caravan  with  slaves  and  cotton  was  leaving  it  under 
cover  of  the  night.  My  guides  had  often  proposed  a  night 
march  to  me  as  less  fatiguing  and  less  dangerous  ;  but  I  would 
never  consent  to  it,  as  I  could  not  have  carried  on  my  obser- 
vations and  tracing  of  the  route  ;  besides  one  very  soon  knocks 
up  if  one  gets  no  night-rest,  as  by  day  sleep  is  almost  an  im- 
possibility. It  was  about  four  p.m.  when  we  reached  Medina, 
and  the  other  caravan  decided  to  wait  until  the  next  morning 
for  us.  I  spent  the  hours  until  nightfall  in  reconnoitring  the 
neighbourhood  ;  the  fears  of  these  good  people  scvined  to  me 
to  be  terribly  ex.aggerated.  They  declared  that  I  was  being 
l)ursued,  and  should  certainly  be  attacked  ;  Fahmahra  was 
very  une.asy. 

The  village  of  Medina  must  h.ave  been  of  considerable  size, 
as  the  new  tata  only  covered  half  the  area  of  the  old  one.  The 
straw  huts,  from  which  the  new  village  had  arisen,  were  still 
standing.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  bricks  being  made  l;y 
the  blacks.  Cakes  of  clay,  well  kneaded,  were  cut  into  flat 
jiieces,  live  inches  thick  and  ten  to  fifteen  inches  square,  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun.  The  Soninkes  build  their  walls  with 
such  bri(  ks  bound  together  with  a  rough  kind  of  mortar  matle 
of  earth  and  water,  and  jilaster  them  all  over  with  a  compound 
of  earth,  straw,  and  all  the  manure  and  filth  of  the  village.  We 
were  inspecting  these  )irimitivc  brick-works  with  the  doctor, 
and  I  was  humming  a  tune  out  of  some  opera  or  other,  when  a 
black  who  was  passing  heard  me,  and  stopped  as  if  suddenly 
nailed  to  the  spot,  with  such  an  air  of  stupefied  amazement 
that  I  burst  out  laughing,  which  stupefied  him  still  more.  Only 
those  who  know  the  ideas  of  the  blacks  on  the  subject  of  music 
can  imagine  the  comments  that  must  have  been  made  upon  us. 
They  took  us  for  griots,  whose  sole  occupation  is  music,  a 
flattered  but  despised  class — bufibons — un|irlncipled  extor- 
tioners—only made  to  be  laughed  at  and  .scorned.  We  did 
not  care,  and  the  face  of  my  black  friend  has  remained  im- 
printed on  my  memory,  and  has  since  aftbrded  me  1  .any  a 
hearty  laugh. 

We  left  Medina  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  and  reaihed 
Touta  after  a  two  hours'  march.  The  place  seemed  ilead,  for 
the  inhabitants  had  all  hidden  tliemselves  in  terror  at  our 
approach,  and  not  a  living  creature  of  any  kind  or  description 
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was  to  be  seen.  In  nunilior  wc  did,  pcrli.ips,  iircsent  i\UIkt  a 
formidable  aiipeanince,  as  there  were  one  liundred  and  fifly  of 
us  ;  but  we  were  so  cncunibereil  widi  baggage,  so  badly  and 
scantily  armed,  and  altogether  so  worn  out  and  enfeebled,  that 
a  dozen  determined  men  could  easily  have  made  an  cnil  of 
us.  We  walked  on  in  silence,  with  our  scouts  ahead,  taking 
every  precaution  against  being  surjirised  ;  and  before  long  our 
advance-guard  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
discovery  of  footprints  on  our  road,  and  the  soiuid  of  voices 
not  fiir  off  A  panic  spread  through  our  whole  band,  for 
the  immediate  conclusion  was  that  the  I!eledo\igou  army 
must  be  close  at  hand.  I  could  not  liclp  laughing  at  the 
general  disturbance  and  terror ;  but,  at  all  events,  prudence 


"/)'(?/'</,  sth  April, — 'I'uo 'I'oucouleurs,  who  came  yesterday 
from  Segou,  brought  the  following  news: — Mr.  Mage  and  Mr. 
Quintin  visited  Segou  in  February,  and  were  veiy  well  received 
Ijy  the  governor,  the  son  of  VX  Iladj  Omar.  'J'liey  were  pre- 
paring to  go  to  llamd  Allahi,  tlie  capital  of  M.icina,  where 
I'.l  lladj  Omar  then  was.  Mr.  Mage  had  been  attacked  by 
robbers  on  his  journey  from  Koundian  to  Se'gou ;  but,  by  the 
help  of  his  escort  and  a  reinforcement  from  ISoubakar  Cirey, 
chief  of  Diangountt",  he  had  completely  routed  them,  taking 
two  ]irisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  V\  Hadj  Omar's  son." 

■J'liis  is  how  history  is  manufactured  in  Africa !  I  am 
thankful  to  say  I  had  jilayed  no  such  warlike  jiart  in  this 
e.\i)loit,  and  had  not  joined  in  reducing  to  slavery  three  un- 
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was  advisable,  and  I  insiiected  my  fire-arms,  and  gave  my  men 
strict  injuu'^tions  to  secure  our  beasts  at  the  first  alarm,  and,  if 
possible,  tie  them  to  the  trees.  I  would  not  allow  them  to 
stir,  though  a  sudden  dash  to  the  left  ni;.(le  by  some  of  our 
train  was  fciiowed  by  heart-rending  screams.  After  a  few 
moments  of  suspense,  we  saw  our  fellow-travellers  returning, 
dragging  with  them  three  captives — a  man  and  two  women. 
Poor  wretches  !  they  had  their  amis  tied  behind  them,  and 
were  quite  naked ;  they  were  liambaras,  and,  by  tlieir  own 
account,  were  flying  to  the  Beledougou  territory.  Two  others 
— a  boy  and  a  girl— had  escaped  by  running.  As  rebels,  I 
suppose  they  were  lawful  prizes,  and,  as  such,  were  obliged  to 
follow  their  captors,  who,  when  we  resumed  our  marcli,  gave 
them  back  some  of  their  miserable  ragged  clothing  to  cover 
them.  'I'his  is  the  true  history  of  the  encounter  of  which  such 
a  magnified  and  starding  account  aftenvards  reached  St.  Louis, 
through  the  blacks,  tiiat  the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  a  newspaper  article  which  announced  my  arrival 
on  the  shores  of  the  Niger : — 


fortunate  creatures  who  were  trying  to  escape  from  the  tyranny 
of  tlicir  concjuerors,  and  take  refuge  .among  their  own  race. 

We  halted  tliat  night  at  lianamba,  the  largest  Soninke 
village  I  had  yet  seen.  'J'he  chief  was  at  a  neighbouring 
village,  collecting  the  millet  duties  for  Ahmadou,  and  the  two 
Iirinci|)al  men  of  the  place  came  as  nis  representatives  to  bid 
me  welcome,  and  tried,  with  very  smail  success  however,  to 
disperse  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  rjund  us  from  the  first 
moment  of  our  arrival.  'J'he  chief,  who  soon  returned  and 
came  to  see  us,  made  a  show  of  exercising  his  authority ;  his 
subjects  certainly  did  retreat  a  little  at  his  command,  but  they 
very  soon  came  back  to  their  former  position.  In  despair  I 
then  resorted  to  more  active  measures.  I  i)roceeded  to  sciuirt 
them  with  water,  whi(h  my  men  brought  from  a  well  five 
fathoms  deep,  which  happened  to  be  most  conveniently  near 
the  scene  of  action.  The  bl.acks  have  a  cat's  horror  of  water, 
so  my  treatment  had  the  desired  effect— my  tiresome  visitors 
wiTc  speedily  put  to  flight.  Imagine  receiving  a  Kurojiean 
crowd  in  this  manner !  Wiiy,  I  should  have  been  torn  to  pieces. 
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Put  here,  no  one  thought  of  taking  offence  ;  in  fact,  I  r.ithev 
liolicvc  that  I  rose  several  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  niv 
drenched  friends. 

'I'he  ( liief  presented  me  willi  a  fat  sliecp  and  a  ralabasli 
of  rice,  besides  two  great  calabaslies  of  millet  for  our  beasts. 
lie  sent  us  also  a  sup])!y  of  wood  for  our  fire.  Our  jjoor 
horses  were  in  a  bad  way;  mine  had  fallen  three  times  that 
day,  and  had,  at  last,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  uji ; 
though  he  still  looked  tolerably  fat,  he  was  .so  weak  that  he 
stumbled  at  every  step,  and  had,  really,  hardly  been  of  any  use 
since  we  left  Dianghirte.  Fahmahra  and  the  Diulas,  who  uad 
come  along  with  us,  had  p.  great  discussion  that  niglit  about 
the  captives.  The  Diulas  wished  to  sell  them  at  once, 
and  divide  the  proceeds,  reserving  a  fifth   for   Ahmadou  as 


find  any  novelty  in  its  appearance,  for  a  dull  uniformity  is 
the  general  character  of  all  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the 
Soudan.  The  streets  were  wide  and  crooked,  and  the  one- 
storied  houses  remarkable  in  two  respects — thev  were  raised 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  h.id  doors  high 
enough  to  admit  a  man  upright  —  two  features  which  dis- 
tinguished them  from  all  the  houses  I  had  yet  seen  in  the 
country. 

Many  of  the  dwellings  were  built  of  straw,  and  stood 
in  little  enclosed  court.s.  Hero  and  there  an  open  space, 
overshadowed  by  a  large  tree,  served  as  a  market-place  ; 
and  in  one  of  these,  under  a  Karite  tree  (S/u-a  or  d- 
in  the  Bamliara  dialect),  I  saw-  a  native  baker  making  and 
selling  millet-cakes:  they  are  fried  in  vegetable  butter,  and  are 
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his  legitimate  right ;  but  Fahmahra  opposed  this  course,  and  ' 
wanted  to  take  them  to  .\hmadou,  and  leave  him  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  with  tliem.  1 

At  niglitfall  the  n>g  had  dianged  into  a  fine   penetrating 
rain,  which  soon  soaked  through  the  roof  of  our  shed,  so  that 
we  had  to  cover  up  our  baggage  and  provisions  as  we  best 
could  with  our  tent-cloths  and  bl.inkets,  to  keep  them  from 
the  wet,  and,  consequently,  we  passed  a  most   luicomfortable 
night.     I  had  not  dreamed  of  our  having  rain  at  that  season  ; 
however,  in   the  course  of  three  years'  experience,  I  foimd  j 
that   rain  in  neccmber,  Januarj' — even  in  February— though  1 
regarded  .1     an   abnormal    phenomenon,  was  a   thing  of  not  ! 
umisual  01 1  urrence.     Hy  the  morning,  notwithstanding  all  our  ' 
precautions,  everything  was  soaked  ;  and  though  I  was  anxious  | 
to  hurry  on  before  getting  into  any  trouble  with  the  Ilambaras 
of  He'ledougou,  we  were  obliged  to  wait  until  we  had  dried 
ourselves  and  our  possessions.     I  made  use  of  the  delay  in 
taking  a  walk  to  see  the  village,  little  expecting,  however,  to 
vol..   II, 


called  iiiitiiiit's  in  the  language  of  the  coimtry.  I  was  enter 
jirising  enough  to  eat  one,  dipped  in  milk  after  the  approved 
fashion.  They  are  just  bearable,  if  one  is  very  hungry,  but 
are  sour  and  tough  and  very  rancid  in  flavour.  They  were 
fried  in  a  rough  kind  of  earthenware  vessel,  and  the  man  had 
a  little  calabash  beside  him.  containing  the  butter,  which  he 
used  very  sparingly.  In  cooking  the  cakes,  he  kept  on  turning 
them  repeatedly,  anil  i)Ut  in  the  butter— more  than  enough 
for  my  taste— with  a  small.  Hat,  iron  spoon,  very  much  like  a 
spatula. 

Owing  to  the  somewhat  early  hour  and  the  rain,  there  were 
few  people  about,  and  I  saw  nothing  else  in  the  appearance 
of  this  Soniiikti  settlement  to  attract  my  attention.  The 
village  stands  in  a  magnificent  plain,  which  is  shaded  here 
and  there  by  gigantic  baobabs  and  cailccdras,  but  such  high 
trees  are  not  left  to  grow  in  great  number,  as  their  shade  is 
prejudicial  to  the  crops ;  and  the  plain,  as  fitr  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  was  richly  cultiv.ited.  , 
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IM.USTRATKl)    IRAVI'.LS. 


CHAPTKR   VIII. 

WE  I.F.WE  BASAMBA— DIFIA— SIKOl.O— THE  ROAD  nrSCENDS— DIONI — 
KEKEWANlv  — ANOTriER  BAD  MC.IIT  — UASSAIlOl  liOU  —  EOKUOl.A  — 
T1{E  WAR  TAMTAM  — MllKI^:llcHi:i)i; — THE  DOlllAl.KI.  —  VA.MINA  IS 
SAID  TO  BE  IN  REVOLT— WE  ARRIVE  AT  VAMl.NA— ASPECT  OK 
THE    NIGER. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  weatlicr  cleared,  and  we  set  out  imme- 
diately. Fahmahra  wa.s  still  (luarrelling  about  the  unfortunate 
captives,  so  I  left  hiin,  anil  went  on  with  the  guide  towards 
Dilia.  Just  at  the  last  moment,  the  chief  of  Banamlia  came  to 
take  leave,  and  I  remembered  that  I  had  given  him  no  present. 
I  could  not,  however,  unload  and  open  our  baggage  again  ;  so 
I  told  him  to  send  one  of  his  men  to  our  next  halting-place 
for  a  fez,  which  I  jjromised  him.  With  this  arrangement  he 
appeared  jierfectly  satisfied.  At  Difia  we  were  riolibed,  as 
usual,  by  the  inhabitants :  they  were  Soninkes,  and  some 
of  them  had  seen  white  men  formerly  on  the  coast.  They 
entreated  us  to  stay  in  their  village — possibly  in  the  hojie 
of  getting  some  presents,  or  from  other  interested  motives  ; 
but  also,  perhaps,  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  good -will  to- 
wards us,  which  most  blacks  instinctively  acquire  after  living 
among  white  men.  I  did  not  yield  to  their  entreaties,  how- 
ever, but  went  on  to  Sikolo,  where  Fahmahra,  who  had  mean- 
while succeeded  in  getting  his  own  way,  rejoinetl  us.  One 
of  the  captives — the  man — they  had  released  after  a  minute 
cross-examination,  as  he  belonged  to  a  subject  village ; 
but  the  women  were  lawful  prizes,  as  the  ])eople  of  their 
village  had  noi  long  ago  carried  off  a  number  of  oxen  from 
Uananiba,  and  had  thereby  placed  themselves  in  a  decidedly 
hostile  attitude. 

We  stopped  outside  Sikolo,  which  is  a  Bambara  village, 
to  drink  at  the  well,  which  was  forty  feet  deep.  To  the 
east  of  Sikolo  lies  Kounama^a  small  town  inhabited  by 
Soninkes.  Fahmahra  had  a  brother  there,  who  came  out  to 
see  him. 

Hitherto,  since  we  left  Banamba,  our  road  had  lain  through 
perfectly  level  country,  but  now  it  began  to  descend  very 
rapidly.  At  Dioni,  which  was  about  an  hour's  walk  from 
Sikolo,  the  wells  were  only  a  fathom  and  a  half  deep.  The 
horizon  was  very  extended,  and  evidently  no  more  mountains 
or  hills  lay  between  us  and  the  Niger.  We  walked  on  without 
stopping  until  five  o'clock,  and  then  encamped  at  Kerewane,  a 
Soninke  village,  where  we  ]iitchcd  our  tents  under  the  wall  of 
the  tata  for  jirotection.  Close  by,  there  was  a  l.irgc  goupouilli, 
or  straw  village.  The  well  was  inside  the  village ;  the  whole 
place  had  a  veiy  dirty  aspect,  and  the  only  food  we  could 
obtain  was  sour  milk.  I  was  comijletely  knocked  up,  and  so 
ill  from  over-fatigue  that  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  of  the 
will  that  I  kept  myself  from  giving  way  altogether.  The  night 
brought  us  fresh  trials  and,  worst  of  all,  no  rest.  The  dogs  in 
the  goupouilli  howleil  and  barked  without  ceasing,  and  before 
day-break  great  fires  were  lit,  and  the  village  school  opened. 
About  forty  children  began,  in  nasal,  droning  voices,  to  recite 
their  .'\rabic  lessons,  which  were  wTitten  upon  a  board  for  them 
by  the  marabout.  Any  one  who  has  ever  heard  a  Moham- 
medan school  at  work  will  know  that  sleep,  even  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  it,  is  utter  impossibility ;  .so  that 
when  daylight  came  I  got  up,  'celing  more  weary  than  when  I 
lay  down  ;  but  the  thought  that  now  at  last  I  could  .say  with 
certainty,  "Today  we  shall  reach  the  Niger,"  revived  and 
gave  mc  fresh  strength.     At  twenty  minutes  past  si.x  wc  were 


again  on  our  march.  Fahmahra,  who  lived  in  continual  dread 
of  an  attack,  persuailetl  me  to  give  him  a  sup|)ly  of  powder. 
We  walked  on  very  cautiousl)-,  with  some  horsemen  always  on 
the  look-out  ahead,  the  lest  of  us  keejiing  close  together.  In 
this  way  we  passed  a  ruin  and  a  little  village  called  Bassabougou. 
As  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  Bokhola,  we  heard  the  warlike 
sound  of  the  tainUxm*  and  iliscerned  a  body  of  armed  men 
dr.iwii  up  at  the  gate  of  the  village,  Our  advance-guard  called 
out,  '■^Kanaka  kaimki!"  ("  Not  right !  not  right !")  whilst  we  all 
continued  to  approach,  to  show  that  we  had  no  evil  intentions. 
They  left  off  beating  the  tamtam,  and  made  no  further  hostile 
demonstration,  though  they  received  us  with  very  apparent  mis- 
trust, and  showed  great  unwillingness  even  in  giving  us  water 
to  drink.  Their  aspect  was  not  very  alarming,  and  the  only 
arms  they  seemed  to  possess  were  a  few  lances  and  three 
or  four  dilapidated  old  guns.  We  soon  left  Bokhola  behind, 
and  made  our  next  halt  at  Morebougou,  where  we  breakfasted. 
More'bougou  is  a  Bambara  village,  remarkable  for  the  most 
splendid  doubalel  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  enormous  crown  of 
verdure  is  supported  by  at  least  fifty  stems,  which  spring  from 
the  main  trunk,  and,  growing  downwards,  take  root  in  the 
ground.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  an  artificially  constructed 
platform  ;  and  this  was  the  place  we  selected  for  our  encamp- 
ment.    Here  the  wells  were  eight  fathoms  deep. 

The  ])eople  of  the  village  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  us,  and 
the  reception  they  gave  us,  though  not  actually  hostile,  was 
decidedly  cold.  They  told  us  that  Yamina  had  revolted.  I 
did  not  believe  it  at  the  time,  but  I  found  afterwards  that  Uiey 
were  not  far  wrong,  for  a  revolt  had  been  imminent. 

We  took  a  very  short  rest,  and  set  out  again,  in  the  burning 
heat,  across  the  perfectly  level  i)lain  that  lay  stretched  before 
us.  I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  river, 
but  a  distant  range  of  low  hills  shut  out  the  view.  At  last, 
towards  half-past  three,  we  distinguished  a  {ii\s  palm-trees, 
patches  of  scanty  vegjt.-.tion,  and  then  some  walls — the  walls 
of  Yamina.  We  skirted  the  town,  the  second  market  of  iin- 
jwrtance  in  Segou,  and  at  four  o'clock  stood  on  the  shores 
of  the  Niger.  My  first  feeling  was  one  of  disa])pointment. 
I  had  expected  an  immense  expanse  of  water,  and  I  saw  a 
stream  not  more  than  O50  yards  wide.  I  did  not  at  that 
moment  reflect  that  Mungo  Bark,  whose  description  of  his 
first  sight  of  the  river  had  .so  e.xciled  my  imagination,  had  seen 
it,  both  on  his  first  and  second  expedition,  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  we  were  seeing  it  in  the  driest  season  of  the  year. 
At  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  waters,  the  width  of  the  river 
must  be  at  least  2,300  yards. 

All  this  I  recollected  afterwards ;  but  I  repeat  that  the 
first  impression  was  very  disapjiointing,  and  I  felt  none  of  the 
excitement  and  emotion  I  had  expected  to  feel. 

An  immense  sandbank  faced  the  town ;  a  number  of 
canoes,  of  all  sizes,  were  lying  high  and  dry  on  the  shores, 
and  (luantities  of  nets  stretched  on  stakes — these  were  the 
first  things  I  saw.  But  I  had  reached  the  Niger ;  I  had  suc- 
ceeded where  so  many  others  had  failed.  In  my  long  journey 
I  had  not  lost  a  single  man,  and  my  store  of  merchan- 
dise was  scarcely  diminished.  Would  success  still  attend  me? 
Should  I  be  able  to  descend  the  river?  or  should  I  return  to 
Kita  by  way  of  Bamakou,  and  so  complete  the  route   I  had 

•  The  tamtam,  or  tahala.  Is  a  kiiul  of  kclllfdrum  used  tlirouglioiil 
the  whole  of  Central  Africa  ;  It  n  covered  with  ox-hide,  and  is  Ixaleii  with 
a  clobelyplaitcd  ball  of  leather, 


EXCURSION    TO    THE    PIC    T)U    MIDI. 


originally  traced  out  for  myself?  I  only  wanted  a  strong 
armed  escort,  and  it  would  be  to  Ahmadou's  own  interest  to 
give  it  nie,  as  the  country  had  revolted.     .Mas !  vain  dreams 


self  like  an  animal  caught  in  a  trap,  surrounded  by  an  insur- 
mountable barrier.  I  was  to  be  baffled  in  e\ery  w.;y  and  on 
every  side   by  delays,  by  treachery,  by  inertion,  and   by  the 


and  delusive  hopes  !    1  was  destined  before  long  to  find  my-  ,  cunning  of  the  blacks. 


Excursion  to  ihs  Plateau  cf  the  Pic  du  Midi,  in  the  Pyrenees. 


nV    R.    S.    ST.\NDEN. 


The  approach  to  Eau.x  Chaudes  —  from  which  place  this 
excursion  is  usually  made — is  of  that  gentle,  waving,  undu- 
lating character,  rising  by  easy  st.iges  into  sublimer  scenes, 
familiar  to  tr.avellers  in  the  sunny  south.  The  Val  d'Ossau, 
one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  numerous  valleys  that  slope 
down  like  verdant  tresses  from  the  shoulders  of  this  mighty 
range,  merges  gradually  into  a  dark,  narrow  defile,  where,  at 
great  expense,  a  superb  causeway  has  been  cirved  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  beneath  which,  at  a  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred 
feet,  the  torrent  of  Gabas  boils  and  roars,  and  throws  itself 
into  a  multitude  of  foamy  cataracts. 

But  how  possibly  describe  the  "fairy-work  of  Nature" 
opened  up  to  us  after  our  arrival  .it  Eaux  Chaudes  ! 

Does  the  capacity  for  admiration  increase  with  the  exercise 
of  it,  or  is  it  a  fact  that  in  a  long  ramble  I  made  last  summer 
through  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  I  really  can  recall  no  single  scene 
where  grandeur,  luxuriance,  beauty  of  form,  and  vivid  contrast 
of  colour,  blend  and  harmonise  in  so  wondrous  a  manner  as  in 
this  drive  to  CJabas,  and  the  walk  thence  to  the  Plateau  i"  The 
stupendous  gr.anite  cliffs — the  snow-capiied  mountains— the 
impetuous  torrent — the  innumer.able  cascades  forcing  their  way 
through  tiny  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rock — the  rich  pro- 
fusion of  arboreal  vegetation,  comprising  the  fir,  the  oak,  the 
beech,  the  birch,  the  mountain  ash,  the  hazel,  elder,  and  uni- 
versal box — the  flitting  variety  of  animal  and  insect  life — all 
this  mingles  and  groups  itself  together  in  the  wildest  and  yet 
most  fascinating  confu.sion.  The  senses  are  ch.irmed  and 
feasted  well-nig!i  into  bewilderment  and  satiety;  and  the  after 
impressions  of  such  scenery  are  like  those  of  some  fairy-dream, 
of  which  you  retain  a  jileasing,  though  ill-defined  recollection. 

We  left  the  hotel — my  sister,  myself,  and  our  co.ichman — 
at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to  .iscend  to  the  "  Plateau  des  liioux 
Artiques,"  if  possible,  before  the  heat  of  the  day  came  on. 
There  appeared  to  be  some  <loubt  as  to  the  practicability  of 
making  the  ascent  at  .all.  Three  respectable  females  of  a 
certain  age,  with  whom  we  dined  last  evening,  were  full  of  all 
kinds  of  imaginary  fe.irs  and  clangers  respecting  it.  They  had 
been  told  that  tremendous  avalanches  had  lately  fallen  and 
obstructed  the  way,  and  that  tracks  of  bears  and  wolves  had 
been  seen  in  the  snow.  They  hail  also  heard  of  a  young 
French  officer  who  was  recently  killed  on  this  excursion  in  an 
encounter  with  one  of  the  fierce  mountain  dogs,  and  inijilored 
us  not  to  attenijit  it  without  either  guides  or  weapons  of  de- 
fence. We  had  more  cheering  .accounts,  howevei,  from  the 
mountaineers  themselves,  who  merely  cautioned  us  .against 
the  treachery  of  driven  snow.  Our  "  cocher,"  indeed,  whose 
intelligence  and  readiness  to  oblige  were  beyond  all  praise, 
consented  at  once  to  act  the  part  of  guide,  and  carry  our  col<l 


fowl  into  the  b.argain.     .^t  the  little  village  of  Cabas,  five  miles 

from  Eaux  Chaudes,  we  left  tlie  carri.ige,  and  proceeded  on  foot 

up  a  dark  and  sombre  ravine   to  the  right  of  the  main  road. 

i  Its  rocky  sides  were  clothed  to  a  height  far  up  above  the  snow- 

I  line  with  firs  of  gig.antic  growth  ;  some  of  these,  shivered  in  the 

i  tempest,  stretched  their  g.aunt  forms  upon  the  slopes,  or  lay 

j  hcilf  suspended  over  the  roaring  torrent  beneath.     \Ve  had  not 

gone  far  before  the  aval.inches  which  had  crossed  our  path  began 

somewhat  to  retard  our  progress ;  but  as  the  snow  was  toierably 

firm,  and   nowhere  more  than  a  few  feet   thick,  we   pushed 

steadily  on,  knowing  that  so  long  as  we  kept   rigidly  to  the 

narrow  limits  of  the  path,  which  here  and  there  peeped  through 

the  snow,  we  had  nothing  beyond  wet  clothes  to  fear.     In  one 

place  a  huge  mass  of  snow  had  fallen  over  the  stream,  and 

i  shaped  itself  into  an  arch  of  so  artificial  an  appearance  that  we 

mistook  it  for  a  white  stone  bridge  at  no  great  distance. 

The  most  tedious  part  of  the  ascent  was  the  last  mile, 
which  lay  over  a  gently  inclined  plane  of  untrodden  snow, 
where  we  sank  almost  knee-deep  at  every  step,  having  only 
umbrellas  for  support,  and  these  we  were  obliged  to  use  part 
of  the  time  as  a  fence  from  the  broiling  sun.  But,  once  arrived 
at  the  small  flat  grassy  ridge  called  the  "  Plate.au,"  such  a 
spect.ule  presented  itself  as  I  am  never  likely  to  forget — still 
less  to  attempt  to  describe. 

The  "  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau,"  the  most  majestic  and  singular 
in  appearance  of  all  the  Pyrenean  Pics,  was  immediately  m 
front  of  us,  rearing  aloft  its  stupendous  bulk  of  conical  form 
still  .some  4,000  feet  above  us  ;  its  sides  so  perpendicular 
that  but  little  snow  can  find  a  resting-place  on  them  ;  and 
whence  the  pines,  which  start  \\\i  through  what  little  snow  there 
is  1,000  feet  or  so  beneath  its  summit,  derive  their  nourishment 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery.  All  around,  in  a  circle  of  which  our 
position  w.as  the  centre,  towered  an  .amphitheatre  of  white-robed 
mountains  of  the  most  varied  and  graceful  forms — their  natural 
splendour  enhanced  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Here  at  length  was  the  realisation  of  the  splendid  dream 
that  h.ad  haunted  both  our  waking  and  sleeping  senses  through 
the  long  winter  months.  From  Pau  the  snowy  tapering  crest 
of  this  giant  peak  was  ever  the  most  fascinating  object  along 
the  southern  horizon.  It  stood  alone,  stiirting  up  like  a  solitary 
pyramid,  or  a  stern  sentinel  of  the  pass,  which  here  divides 
the  long  range  into  two  equal  portions.  Our  emotions  on 
coming  into  .such  close  intimacy  with  the  object  of  so  much 
distant  .admiration  will  be  re.adily  conceived  by  those  who 
have  been  simil.irly  circumstanced, 

The  descent  proved  much  easier  than  the  ascent,  and  we 
regained  the  hotel  by  three  o'clock — six  hours  from  the  time 
we  left  it. 
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coimtrymi-Mi,  AVoud,  liurncs,  and  ■Abbott ;  and  more  recently 
by  Sliaw  and  llayward,  and  other  ;'(y(;^r//;j-  too  numerous  e\cn 
to  name.  To  no  one,  however,  is  more  due,  in  making  us 
intimate  with  their  natural  feature.s,  than  to  the  great  philo- 
so]iher,  Ilumboklt,  who,  in  his  famous  "Asic  Ccntrale," 
j  which  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  tlassie,  brought  togetlier  and 
to  the  exploration  of  Central  Africa  and  Central  .Asia.  'J'hese  j  harmonised  tlie  observations  of  some  of  the  great  men  wliom  1 
two  most  interesting  iiortioiis  of  our  globe  are  the  centres  j  have  named.  In  our  own  language,  the  works  of  Humes  and 
round  which  the  explorers,  whom  1  may  designate  'I.e  great  :  Wood— the  latter  the  discoverer  of  Lake  Sarykul,  one  of  the 


liAsriiks  nicMsi.w— wi:sTFj;N  ilkkisia.n-^-usiuvi.-jIo.ns— i.crmi'kan 

TKAVtl.l.l:US     I.\     ICKKlslA.N  — KIluKAMJ  —  IIS     IMIAIII  I'A.NTS— I  IS 

cirits  — KHIVA — IIS    clogkamiv  a.nd    climate — niE   casiua.n 

AND  ARAL  SEAS-IIIL  KIVLKS-IIII.  JVXAKTEb  OR  SVR   UARI.V. 

UuKlXG  recent  years  the  energies  of  enteriirising  travellers, 
both  British  and  foreign,  have  been  directed  almost  exclusively 


I'LKSIAN    riUSO.NEU   IN  TCKKIiTA.N. 


luminaries  of  ;.  ii)hical  science,  move  ;  the  lesser  lights — I 
trust    I    shall  i  'Tend   the   distinguished   geographers  who 

"live  at  home  at  i.  le,"  and  reduce  or  reconcile  the  deduc- 
tions and  observations  of  the  "  men  of  action,"  the  discoverers 
themselves,  by  likening  them  to  such  subordinate  celestial 
bodies  as  '•satellites"  —  also  rotate,  though  in  a  humbler 
sphere,  round  these  "arcana  magna"  of  old  Mother  luuth. 
Central  Asia  has  been  a  favourite  ground  of  exjiloration  for  the 
most  adventurous  spirits,  and  here  some  of  the  greatest  ira- 
vellers  of  media.'val  and  modern  times  have  won  their  spurs,  or 
rather,  to  adopt  a  f.ivourite  jihrase,  the  '"blue  riband''  of  geo- 
graphical science,  if  such  a  distinction  nia)  be  said  to  have 
existed  before  the  R(jyal  Geographical  Society  instituted  their 
medal.  Portions  of  these  louiilries  li.ive  been  traversed  by  the 
(Jhinaman  lluen-Tsan,  by  the  gr.  t  ^'enetian  ^Ll|■co  I'olo,  by 
the  (iermans  Ritler  ami  licnediit  ('me/,  and  the  Drolhers 
SchlagiiUweit,  iiy  X'eiiiakulf  and  \alikli.inolf  among  Russians, 
b}  Wuiibery  the  Hungarian;  and  lasl,  but  no',  least,  1)   oiii 


chief  sources  of  the  Oxiis — afford  valual '^  information  con- 
cerning the  geography  of  liokhara  and  die  I'amir  plateau, 
while  that  of  Captain  (now  Major-Cicneral)  James  .Vbbott  is 
equally  useful  in  the  full  and  interesting  account  it  gives  of 
Khiva,  visited  by  him  in  the  year  1840,  when  he  undertook 
a  mission  to  that  court  under  the  authority  of  his  dis- 
tinguished brother  nlVicer,  Major  d'.Xrcy  Todd,  our  I'.nvoy 
to  Herat.  'J'he  work  of  Arminius  A'ambe'ry,  the  enlerprising 
Hungarian  traveller,  gives  more  recent  information  of  the 
three  khanates,  and  to  those  who  have  attained  a  mastery 
of  Russian,  or  even  Cierman,  much  is  accessible  which,  to 
the  ordinary  ]''.nglishnian,  unlearned  in  these  tongues,  is  as 
a  sealecl  book.  ]iefore  seeking  to  place  before  the  reader 
a  short  anil  concise  account  of  the  jnesent  (ondition  of 
geographical  science  as  regards  our  knowledge  of  the  three 
klian.iles  of  Khokand,  liokhara,  and  Khiva,  we  will  say  a 
few  words  ion  erniiig  Ivislern  Turkistan. 

it  li.is,  until  leceiil  jeais,  been  the  cUjIoiu  to  divide  the 
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( uimlries  known  as  Tartary,  into  two  great  ilivisions,  imkIlt  iIkj 
designations  of  Chinese  and  Inde|iendent  Tartary.  Tlie  first 
named  is  now  called  Kasteru  Turkistan,  and  the  latter  ex- 
ehisively  Western  'I'urkistan.  The  ruler  of  the  former  eouiilry, 
described  as  a  man  of  remarkable  intelligence  anil  energy,  who 
is  now  known  by  the  title  of  Ataligh  (dia/ee,  finally  wrested 
it  from  the  Chinese  in  1S64,  though  the  blow  to  Celestial 
domination  was  struck  by  the  'I'ooras,  a  family  claiming 
descent  from  tlie  mighty  'I'artar  concjiieror  Zenghis  Khan, 
and  who  had  themselves  been  formerly  dispossessed  by  the 
Chinese.  These  Tooras,  assisted  by  a  force  of  Andijanis 
from  Khokand,  who  were  led  by  Yakoob  Beg  (as  the  Ataligh 
(ihazee   was   then  called),   e.vjielled  or  destroyed  die  hostile 


.since  the  days  of  Marco  Polo,  who  has  penetrated  to  Yarkand 
and  been  allowed  to  return  from  tiiat  great  emporimn.  The 
(ieographical  Society's  envoy,  Mr.  llayward,  like  Speke  and 
Jiurton,  an  officer  of  the  Ir.dian  army,  readied  the  [jl.ice  a 
few  days  after  him,  but  the  two  were  not  allowed  to  meet  while 
in  the  city.  Mr.  Shaw  describes  the  country  as  forming  a  vast 
elevated  basin  about  4,000  feet  above  the  level  ol'  the  sea, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  wall  of  snow-covered  moun- 
tains reaching  in  many  places  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet.  The 
range  on  the  north  is  called  the  Thian-bhan  (or  Celestial 
Mountains) ;  that  on  the  west,  the  15olor,  a  trans\erse  chain, 
which  separates  the  country  from  ^Vestern  Turkistan.  On 
the  south  the  territories  of  the  Ataligh  Ghazee  are  seiiarated 
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garrisons,  but  the  fruits  of  victory  were  gathered  by  Yakoob 
I'eg,  who  now  seems  firmly  established  over  a  productive 
region,  containing  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from 
three  10  seven  millions.  The  Andijanis,  as  a  reward  for 
their  valour,  now  occupy  the  chief  place  in  the  Administration, 
anil  form  the  strength  of  the  army.  Mr.  K.  li.  Shaw,  who  re- 
cently arrived  in  England  fiom  his  adventurous  journey  to 
Yarkand  and  Kasligar,  tlie  two  chief  cities  in  Eastern  Turkis- 
tan, state<l,  in  a  paper  he  a'ad  before  the  (ieographical  Society 
in  Eebruary  last,  that  the  Andijanis  are  looked  iqion  not  as 
coniiuerors,  but  as  brothers  in  laith  and  blood,  who  have  deli- 
vered them  from  the  yoke  of  idolaters  and  unbelievers,  while 
they  reciprocate  this  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  \'arkandis  are  naturally  aildicted  to  commerce  and  the  j 
arts  of  peace,  while  their  deliverers  from  Andijan  find  their 
most  congenial  occupation  in  arms  and  administration,  lioth 
l)eoi)lcs  speak  tlie  same  language,  which  is  essentially  that  of 
the  Turks  of  Constantinnple.    Mr.  Shaw  was  the  first  European, 


from  the  plains  of  India  by  the  mountain  system  of  the 
Himalayas,  forming  an  elevated  belt  500  miles  broad,  with 
eleven  more  or  less  inirallel  ridges  of  mountains  lying  along  it  ; 
one  of  these  is  styled  the  Karakorum,  and  the  most  northerly 
Kuen-Lucn  by  the  Chinese,  though  not  forming  a  distinct  chain 
from  the  rest  of  the  mountains.  The  country  enclosed  within 
these  ranges  is  well  cultivated,  containing  nourishing  cities  of 
more  than  100,000  inhabitants,  where  many  of  the  arts  of  civili- 
sation are  carried  on,  security  of  life  and  pro[)erty  e.\ists,  com- 
merce is  jirotecled,  and  markets  are  heUl  weekly  even  in  the 
smallest  villages.  lixtensive  bazaars,  covered  in  to  protect  the 
people  against  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun,  and  containing  rows  of 
shops,  are  to  be  founil  in  the  chief  town.s,  and  in  Yarkand 
alone  there  are  sixty  colleges,  with  endowments  in  land  for  the 
education  of  students  of  Mussulman  law  and  divinity,  while 
every  street  contains  a  primary  school  attached  to  a  mosque. 
There  are  special  streets  for  the  various  trades,  and  the 
thoroughfares  are  fiill  of  life  and  business. 
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On  the  cast,  tliL-  lioimilary  of  Kastcrn  'I'lirkislaii  is  but  faintly 
defined,  and  its  confines  are  merged  into  the  sandy  desert  of 
(iol)i,  which  separates  it  from  China.  .Ml  the  rivers  which 
flescend  from  the  snows  of  the  mountains,  flowing  eastwards, 
arc  lost  in  the  sands,  and,  as  there  is  little  or  no  rain,  the  soil 
has  to  be  fertilised  by  canals  and  irrigation.  The  beautifiil  cul- 
tivation and  luxuriance  of  tlie  thickly  pc()|)!ed  jiarts  are  entirely 
due  to  these  irrigating  canals,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous 
and  carefully  kept.  Mr.  Shaw  stated  that  the  king  superin- 
tenile<l,  in  i)erson,  the  works  at  a  new  canal  while  he  was  there, 
and  even  laboured  at  it  himself  With  so  beneficent  and  wise 
a  monarch,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  has  attained  to 
its  ])resent  prosperous  condition,  and  it  is  dilhcult  to  i)lace 
bounds  to  its  advancement  if  he  encourages  commercial  rela- 
tions between  his  subjects  and  our  merchants  in  India,  who 
are  e.agerly  waiting  for  the  facilities  that  the  (iovernor-Cieneral 
is  about  to  afford.  'I'he  Supreme  (iovernment  at  Calcutta  is 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  Eastern  Turkistan  as  a  new 
market  for  the  entcrjjrise  of  British  merchants,  and  it  has 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Maharaj.ah  of  Cashmere  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  tmde  with  Yarkand,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  all  transit  duties  through 
L.ndak  will  be  abolished.  The  difhculties  of  the  route  north- 
ward from  the  town  over  the  Karakoriuii  would  probably  be 
obviated  by  the  ado|)tion  of  the  much  easier  road  to  the  east, 
r/(>  Changchenmo,  or,  better  still,  by  the  elevated  level  plains 
of  Rudok,  more  to  the  eastward. 

Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  first  European 
traveller  who  visited  Eastern  Turkistan,  and  after  him  a  period 
of  three  centuries  intervened,  imtil  Benedict  Cioez  passed  through 
it  on  his  famous  journey  from  .Agra  to  Cathay.  From  the  date 
of  this  journey,  more  than  a  century  elapsed  before  another  ray 
of  Iuiroi)ean  light  illumined,  momentarily  as  it  were,  the  dense 
darkness  in  which  this  country  had  so  long  been  veiled,  In 
'757'  some  European  Jesuits,  who  were  labouring  in  the  cause 
of  their  faith  in  China,  accompanied  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
Kien-I.ing,  when  he  brought  the  country  under  his  rule.  'I'hey 
made  some  astronomical  observations  during  their  sojourn  there ; 
and  the  geographical  positions  assigned  by  them  to  some  of  the 
cities  were,  till  three  or  four  years  ago,  the  only  data  which 
modern  geographers  had  to  rely  upon  in  constructing  this 
portion  of  what  has  hitherto  been  the  most  vague  and  indefinite 
of  maps — viz.,  that  of  Central  .\sia. 

Exactly  a  century  after  thi.s,  the  ill-fated  .\dolph<;  Sciila- 
gintweit  penetrated  from  India  to  Khoten,  the  third  largest 
city  in  Eastern  'I'urkistan,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Kashgar, 
where  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Vali  Khan  Tun,a,  a  chief  who 
ha<l  temporarily  usurped  tile  government  of  the  country,  and  by 
whom  he  was  beheaded.  The  next  pioneer  of  discovery  was 
M.  Valikhanoff,  a  Russian  officer,  who  was  sent  by  his  Govern- 
ment into  the  country  a  year  after  Adolphe  Schlagintweit,  and 
in  the  guise  of  a  merchant.  The  narrative  of  his  journey, 
which  lias  been  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Mictull,  and 
published  in  1.S65  under  the  title  of  "The  Russians  in  Central 
Asia,"  is  very  interesting  in  a  geographical  point  of  view ;  for 
a  irsi/m^  of  it,  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  "  The  Russo-Indian 
Question.''  lately  published  by  CajUain  Trench.  M.  Valik- 
h.inoff,  it  may  be  observed,  can  hardly  be  termed  a  European, 
as  bv  birth  and  jiarentage  he  was  more  than  half  an  .Asiatic. 
Eight  years  later — viz.,  in  i860 — Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  Indian 
Trigonometrical  Survey,  visited  Khoten  at  the  invitation  of  the 


reigning  prince,  Habeeb  I'llah,  who  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  Khan- Padshah. 

Following,  at  an  interval  of  two  years,  upon  the  exploit  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  was  the  expedition  of  the  Russian  General 
I'oltaratski,  who,  in  1868,  made  a  reconnaissance  in  the  Cis- 
Naryni  region,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chatyr  Kul  Lake,  near 
Kashgar.  No  detailed  account  of  tliis  expedition  has  been  as 
yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  translated  into  English  ;  but  a  short 
ihiime  of  it  apiieared  in  the  Marcli  to  April  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  French  Geograjihical  Society  of  the  current  year. 
'I'hen  came,  in  chronological  order,  the  researches  of  our 
countrymen,  Messrs.  Havward  and  Shaw;  and  we  hope  no  very 
long  time  ni.iy  elapse  before  we  have  a  detailed  account  of 
their  discoveries.  From  the  encouragement  Mr.  Shaw  received 
from  the  Ataligh  Ghazce  the  happiest  results  may  be  antici- 
pated, and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  our  nation.al  pride  if  our 
countrymen  should  become  the  pioneers  of  commerce  in 
luastern  Turkistan. 

Western  Turkist.in  is  divided  into  the  three  states,  or 
khanates,  of  Khokand,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva  ;  the  first  named, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  ceaseil  to  be  any  longer  a  free 
state,  as  Russia  h.as  gradually  absorbed  or  dominated  over  the 
entire  country,  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
Ferganii.  It  comprises  alniost  the  entire  valley  of  the  Syr 
Daria,  or  Jaxartes,  and  its  various  confluents.  The  khanate 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Kirghis  Kasaks,  who  are  divided  into  the  Lesser  or  Western, 
Middle,  and  Great  Hordes,  the  latter  being  t!ie  farthest  to  the 
cast,  .and  extending  as  fir  as  the  great  Lake  Balkash  and  the 
banks  of  the  liver  Hi,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  Valikhanoff  s 
book  ;  on  the  east  Khokand  is  bounded  by  Eastern  Turkistan 
and  the  stupendous  chain  of  the  Thian-Slian,  which  separates  it 
on  its  south-east  frontier  from  that  territory,  after  passing  which 
the  table-l.and  of  the  Paniir,  which  has  been  recently  partially 
explored,  forms  a  barrier  to  the  southward ;  on  the  west,  the 
boundary  cannot  be  so  well  defined,  .as  it  includes  a  consider- 
able extent  of  territory  west  of  Khodjend,  the  Cyropolis  or 
•Mexandria  Ultima  of  classical  writers,  though  Bokhara  and 
the  Jaxartes  are  gener.ally  given  as  its  limits  in  this  direction  ;  on 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pamir  plateau  and  Badakshan. 
Khokand,  though  strictly  speaking  not  the  largest,  is  the 
richest  of  the  three  khanates;  the  entire  length  of  this  territory 
has  been  roughly  estimated  at  950  miles,  by  an  average  breadth 
of  3O0,  which  would  give  345,000  scjuare  miles.  The  whole 
region  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  is  intersected  by 
numerous  streams,  all  flowing  towards  Syr  Daria,  though  some 
of  them  lose  themselves  in  the  numerous  extensive  lakes  which 
here  begin  to  stud  the  surface  of  the  country,  anil  pos.sess  no 
visible  outlet.  The  soil  of  Khokand  is  more  fertile  than  that 
of  Bokhara;  and,  judging  by  the  number  of  its  cities  and  other 
circumstances,  it  is  the  most  populous  of  the  three  khanates. 
Vanibery  estimates  its  inh.iV.it.ints  at  more  than  three  millions, 
consisting  of  the  following  races : — The  Ozbegs,  who  are  of  a 
type  (piite  ilistinct  from  the  Ozbegs  either  of  Khiva  or  Bokhara, 
form  that  portion  of  the  population  who  have  fi.xed  habitations. 
The  Khokandian  Ozbegs  of  the  present  day  are  a  pusillanimous 
race,  though  their  ancestors  have  been  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  dominant  race  in  Turkistan,  .and  adopted  the  institutions  of 
Islam  earlier  than  any  other  jieople  of  these  part.s.  It  is  the 
custom  for  the  nomads  who  form  the  other  races  of  Khokand 
to  adopt  the  name  of  Ozbegs  in  settling  down.     Then  there 
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are  the  Tadjiks,  a  primitive  Persian  race,  who  form  a  more 
ccinpact  poiiuhuion  licre  tli:m  in  lioiihara,  where  they  are  also 
to  be  found.  The  city  of  K  hodjenil  is  exclusively  inhabited  by 
them,  as  also  Namengan  and  oliier  large  towns  which  are  said 
to  have  belonged  to  them  for  more  than  400  years.  In  the 
otiier  cities  of  Khokand,  particularly  in  those  bordering  Eastern 
Turkistan,  'I'adjiks  are  rarely  met  with.  Anodier  tribe,  the 
Kasaks,  form  the  majority  in  the  khanate,  and  lead  a  nomad 
life  in  the  mountainous  districts  between  the  lake  of 'J'chaganak 
and  Tashkend,  though  tributary  to  the  Khan.  There  are  also 
the  Kirghis — or  the  Kirghis  i)roperly  so  called,  a  tribe  of  the 
great  Kasak  Horde — who  live  in  the  southern  jiart  of  the 
khanate,  between  the  capital  and  Sarik  Kal,  Their  tents  are 
said  to  number  50,000,  and  they  form  the  most  warlike  jiortion 
of  the  population.  Lastly,  we  have  the  Kiptchak,  whom  Vam- 
bery  considers  the  original  Turkish  race.  Though  numeri- 
cally inferior,  for  they  only  count  5,000  or  6,000  tents,  these 
people  continue  to  exercise,  even  to  the  present  day,  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  jjolilics  of  the  state.  They  nomi- 
nate the  khans,  and  sometimes  even  dethrone  them,  while 
often  500  of  their  horsemen  have  taken  possession  of  a  city, 
and  defied  the  authority  of  the  khan.  Their  type  of  phy- 
siology resembles  that  of  the  Mongols  ;  they  have  the  beardless 
chin,  the  slanting  eye,  and  jtrominent  cheekbone  of  the  race 
that,  under  Zengliis  Khan  and  other  Tartar  conquerors,  swept 
like  a  flood  over  all  Asia,  and  founded  mighty  kingdoms. 

The  capital  of  Khokand  is  a  city  of  the  same  name,  or 
KIwkandi  I.ati/—"  enchanting  Khokand,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
natives,  who,  however,  admit  the  superiority  of  the  architecture 
of  Hokhara,  which  is  not  saying  much,  as  the  description  of 
the  latter  city  by  Vambe'ry  does  not  convey  a  notion  of  high 
beauty  of  design,  or  magnificence  of  construction  in  its  public 
buildings  or  streets.  Khokand,  which  is  of  comi)aratively 
modern  date,  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley,  and  is  three  times  the 
circumference  of  Hokhara,  and  four  times  that  of  Teheran.* 
'J'lie  northern  part  of  the  city  is  without  a  wall,  and  the 
southern  portion,  in  which  is  the  khan's  palace,  has  only  been 
enclosed  within  recent  years.  Though  the  circumference  of 
the  city  is  extensive,  the  number  of  houses  is  not  propor- 
tionately numerous,  as,  like  most  eastern  towns,  the  habitations 
stand  in  large  orchards.  Only  four  of  the  mosques  are  of 
stone,  as  is  also  a  small  portion  of  the  extensive  bazaar. 
Tashkend  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Khokand.  It  is  said 
to  have  a  population  of  100,000,  and  is  by  far  the  most  wealthy 
place  in  the  khanate  ;  and,  as  the  trade  between  liokhara, 
Khokand,  and  Eastern  Turkistan  |)asses  through  Tashkend, 
it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Central  .\.sii. 

After  Tashkend  comes  Khodjend,  on  the  Jaxartes,  already 
referred  to,  and  which  still  numbers  some  20,000  inhabitants  ; 
it  is  well  su])plied  with  mosques — some  thirty-six  in  all — and 
has  eighteen  mciinsscs,  or  colleges.  Then  there  is  Andijan,  the 
former  capital,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Khokand,  famous  for 
its  silks ;  and  Namengan,  and  the  large  city  of  Mergolan,  the 
chief  seat  of  Khokandi  learning.  But  there  is  a  remaikable 
place  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  khanate,  which  possesses 
great  interest  to  the  anliipiarian.  This  is  Oosh,  also  called 
Takhti  Suleiman,  or  Solomon's  Throne,  which  is  visited  yearly 
by  a  grca*  number  of  jjilgrims.  The  place  of  pilgrimage  itself 
consists  of  a  hill  in  the  city  of  Oosh,  and  is  described  as  being 
•  VamWry's  "  Tniveli  in  Central  Asia." 


situated  "amid.stthe  ruins  of  an  old  edifice  built  of  large  scjuare 
.stones  and  ornamented  by  columns."  Here  the  visitors  are 
shown  a  throne,  hewn  out  of  marble,  and  also  tlie  place  where 
Adam — the  first  prophet,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Islam 
— tilletl  the  ground.  The  ruins  of  Oosh  have  suggeste<l  the 
probability  of  their  being  the  remains  of  the  most  eastern 
colony  known  to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander.  Arrian 
states  that  the  great  Ma<edonian  hero  founded  a  city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  barrier 
against  the  people  on  the  further  bank  of  the  river,  and 
colonised  it  with  Macedonian  veterans,  (Jreek  mercenaries, 
and  such  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians  as  were  so  disposed. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Khodjend  occupies  the  site  of 
this  ancient  city,  from  its  situation  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

The  khanate  of  Khiva — known  in  history  under  the  name 
of  Khaurism,  from  a   Persian  word  signifying   "warlike" — is 
situated  south  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  of  the  Ust-Urt.     This 
latter  territory  is  a  table-land,  south  of  the  river  Emba,  and 
separates  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  ;  it  is  about  240  miles  in 
length  and  160  in  width,  and  is  of  interest  at  the  present  time 
as  being  fre(|uently  mentioned  in  the  descri|)tion  of  the  en- 
croachments Russia  is  making  in  the  neighbouring  khanate. 
The  Ust-Urt  is,  in  fact,  the  south-western  continuation  and  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  steppe  of  the  Kirghis  Kasaks — this  portion 
forming  i)art  of  the  territory  of  the  Lesser  Horde.      Our  know- 
ledge of  Khiva — once  known  among  old  geographers  as  Suran 
— is  chiefly  derived  from  Captain  Abbott's  work,  "  Narrative  of 
a  Journey  from  Herat  to  Khiva,  Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg," 
which,  though   published    twenty-seven  years   ago,  is  still   of 
greater  value  than  any  other  on  the  khanate.     Khaurism — or, 
to  call  it  by  its  better-known  name,  Khiva — is  bounded  on  the 
north  (nominally,  we  should  say)  by  the  small   river  Emba,  for 
it  claims  possession  of  the  Ust-Urt ;  on  the  south  its  boundaries 
form  an  irregular  line,  extending  from  the  river  Attreck — which 
debouches  into  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Caspian,  in  37° 
north,  54°  east — nearly  to  Herat,  where  it  turns  north  ;  on  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  the  Caspian.     The  eastern   boundary 
follows  an  ill-defined  line — corresponding  pretty  closely  with  the 
63"  meridian — crosses  the  Oxus,  or  Amu  IJaria,  about  ninety 
miles  west  of  Bokhara,  and  is  thence  prolonged  northward  till 
it  intercepts  the  Syr  Daria,  or  Jaxartes,  about  120  miles  from 
its  mouth.     These  boundaries  are  merely  proximate,  anil  vary 
considerably  according  to  various  authors.     The  mean  length 
of  the  kingdom  is  about  750  miles,  its  mean  breadth  somewhat 
less  than  600 — thus  enclosing  an  area  of  some  450,000  square 
miles,  the  surface  of  which  is  singularly  uniform. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tract  bordering  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oxus,  and  the  well-watered  oasis  of  Merv,  the  entire 
country  may  be  describeil  as  a  witle  liesert  plain,  widiout  river 
or  springs,  wootls  or  moimtains.  "  This  wide,  waste  plain," 
writes  Captain  Abbott,  "  is  not,  however,  such  a  desert  as  we 
read  of  in  Libya  and  Arabia,  although,  from  the  latitude  of 
Khiva  to  that  of  Merv,  the  Jilain  is  a  bioken  and  irregular 
surfiice  of  deep  sand,  for  the  most  i)art  destitute  of  grass;  for 
even  here  there  springs  a  growth  of  brushwood,  afibrding  ex- 
cellent fiiel,  and  the  thorny  herb  which  the  camel  loves ;  and, 
from  the  latitude  of  Khiva  to  the  northern  limits  of  the 
kingdom,  the  soil  is  a  firm  clay  stratum,  resting  upon  shell 
limestone,  and  covered  with  a  low  growth  of  wormwood  and 
another  dark-brown  herb."  The  sandy  surface  is  broken 
into  hillocks  and  pits,  and  not  into  regular  undulations — a 
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I  (mfonii.itliiii  «hi(li  mi,:,;ht  lie  :is(  lihud  to  the  artion  of  the  I)C  homo,  ami  it  is  imiinssililo  to  sk\'|i  liriiiMth  a  roof.  People 
wiiidi.  'I'lie  ( l.iy  surface,  also,  generally  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  succession  of  ravines,  though  it  is  sometimes  level, 
'{'here  is  a  triple  chain  of  moimt.iins  of  reil  sandstone,  not  less 
than  1,500  or  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  neigh- 
boiirin.n  Caspian  ;  these,  and  the  niount.iins  of  llalkan,  arc  the 
only  elevations  of  import. nice  in  the  cor.nlry.  The  L'st-Urt, 
or     iilateaii     between 


exjiosed  to  the  sim  freipieiilly  die  ol  sunstriike.  'These  great 
e\trenies  of  heat  and  cold  terminate  about  mid-way  between 
Khiv.i  anil  Merv.  .\t  the  latter  pi. ice  tlie  teniperalin-e  of 
siimnier  is  sufliciently  oppiessive,  as  the  heat  of  every  ray  of 
the  sun  is  intensified  by  the  sands  of  the  surrounding;  deserts  ; 
but  in  winter,  allhoiii^h   snow  fills,  it   is   immediately  melted 

by  the  heat  of  the  soil. 
Vet  Merv,  altho'igh 
five  degrees  firther 
south  than  Khiva,  has 
a  higher  elevation 
above  the  sea's  le\el, 
a  the  course  of  its 
river  attests.  The 
cause  of  the  excessive 
cold  of  Khiva  may 
be  simply  c.\|ilaiiied. 
Khiva  is  situated 
midway  between  the 
frozen  wastes  of  Sibe- 
ria and  the  burning 
deserts  of  .Arabia  and 
Persia.  The  ]ireva- 
leiit  wind,  therefore,  is 
from  the  north-east, 
and  blows  o\er  an 
unbroken  waste  of 
abont  100  degrees, 
covered  in  winter  with 
ice  and  snow.  The 
chill  of  this  wind  is 
.so  great  that  it  is  said 
any  portion  of  the 
human  frame  exposed 
to  it  is  i)aralysed  and 
destroyed.  Of  the 
Turcomans  sent  to 
op])ose  the  Russian 
expedition  in  iS,V). 
niiml  CIS  were  brought 
batk  mutilated;  some 
had  lost  an  arm,  others 
a  foot,  others  the 
whole  cheek  or  the 
nose;  the  lips  and 
even  the  tongue  were 
in  some  cases  de- 
stroyed. The  position 
of  Khiva,  in  the  midst 
of  a  sandy  desert,  ren- 
ders intelligible  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  months, 
are  freipiently  lost  in  snow-storms,  when  the  snow  will  fall  live  The  spring  is  described  as  being  delightful,  and  the  desert 
or  six  feet  in  depth,  and  the  air  is  so  searching  that  the  warmest  inay  sometimes  be  passed  in  the  summer  months,  as  it 
fires  will  not  afford  siif^kient  ])rotection  against  it.  Captain  is  always  less  sultry  than  Khiva,  and  is  occasionally  over- 
Al)l)ott  records  that  water  froze  in  the  small  room  he  c  cupied  shadowed  with  clouds  from  the  Caspian.  Notwithstanding  this, 
at  Khiva,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  charcoal  fire  ;  the  climate  of  Khiva  agrees  with  its  inh.ibitants.  The  nomad 
and  even  at  mid-day,  when  the  sun  was  unobscured,  the  races,  whose  habits  of  life  give  them  sufficient  exercise,  thrive 
vapour  of  the  breath  collected  in  large  masses  of  hoar-frost  on  it,  and  so  does  even  the  lazy  and  inert  Ozbeg.* 
and  ice  upon  his  beard  and  Tartar  cap.  \ci,  in  summer,  the  '  The  Caspian,  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
heat  at  Khiva  is  almost  insufferable ;  linen  clothes  can  scarcely  j  •  Ablxitt's  "Journey  from  Herat  to  Khivii." 


the  .Aral  and  Caspian 
Seas,  is  nominally  a 
pirt  of  the  khanate  ; 
but  the  extreme  cold 
of  winter  and  the  in- 
tense heat  of  summer 
render  it  almost  unin- 
habitable. The  geo- 
logical formation  of 
Khiva  is  iirincipally 
red  sandstone,  on  the 
south  gradually  chang- 
ing into  a  firm  day, 
resting  upon  lime- 
stone. 

The  climate  of 
Khiva  is  more  varied 
than  would  be  sup- 
posed, and  its  in- 
h.ibitants are  exposed 
to  the  greatest  -x- 
tremes  imaginable  of 
heat  and  cold.  On 
the  table  lantl  between 
the  Caspian  and  Aral 
Seas,  the  snow  of 
winter  lies,  during  five 
months,  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  feet, 
and  the  thermometer 
sinks  to  40"  of  Reau- 
mur. Even  at  Khiva, 
the  river  Oxus  is  hard- 
frozen  during  four 
months,  although  the 
latitude  corresponds 
with  that  of  Rome ; 
and  snow  lies  for  se- 
veral months  melting 
in  the  sun's  rays,  but 
so  congealed  in  the 
shade  as  not  to  be 
compressible  into 
masses.     Travellers,  and  those  who  cut  wood  in  the  wilderness. 
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khanate,  is  navigated  liy  tlif  Valmiont  Tur'  (inians,  who  owe  no 
allegiance  to  the  Kiian  llti/rut  (Sii|ireuie  I.oril),  as  the  Khan 
of  Kliivu  is  I  ailed  ;  among  whorie  other  titles,  as  proilainieil  in 
his  tirinans,  are  "the  lather  of  the  Victorious,"  "  the  t'on- 
(lueror,"  ami  "  tlie  I.onl  of  Heroes." 

The  geological  formation  of  the  twsin  of  the  Caspian  is 
shell  limestone.  Its  eastern  (oast'  is  generally  smooth  and 
shelving  ;  the  lays  and  harhonrs  are  therefore  extremely 
shallow,  and  the  clill's  rise  to  a  great  height  above  them,  heing 
seldom  less  than  700  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  water  is 
remarkably  clear  and  very  salt,  though  the  northern  ])ortion  is 
less  so,  owing  to  the  iiillu\  o(  the  Volga — the  largest  of 
Kuropean  rivers — an  effect  further  increased  by  the  severe 
frosts  whii  h  set  in  during  the  winter  months,  when  ice  several 
miles  in  breadth  extends  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Ikiy  of 
lialkan,  altogether  suspending  navigation  during  those  months. 
This  gulf — taking  its  name  from  the  lialkan  Mountains — is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Vahmoot  Tunomans.  'i'he  Sea  of  Aral, 
which  also  washes  the  shores  of  the  khanate  of  Khiva,  is  only 
next  in  importance  and  extent  to  the  Caspian  ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  to  which  we  shall  again  advert,  that  its  waters  are 
no  less  than  117  feet  above  the  level  of  the  latter.  Into  the 
Aral  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus  both  disembogue  themselves.  The 
Greeks,  speaking  of  the  e  rivers,  unanimously  and  positively 
asserted  that  they  fell  into  the  Caspi.an,  though  this  doubtless 
arose  from  their  confounding  the  two  inland  seas,  or  from 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  lesser  one.  Krom  these 
assertions  an  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  the  Aral 
formed,  in  ancient  times,  a  \KUt  of  'he  Caspian.  Humboldt, 
however,  combats  this  view,  and  holds  that  the  connection 
could  never  have  existed.  The  first  allusions  to  the  Aral  Sea 
are  made  by  Kurope.in  travellers  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  (or 
though  the  Russians  had  long  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
the  "  lilue  Sea,"  as  they  called  it,  they  coukl  not  comnumicate 
their  knowledge,  having  no  close  intercourse  with  Western 
Europe.  It  was  on'y  with  the  subjection  of  the  Kirghis 
steppes,  after  the  year  1840,  that  reliable  information  was  re- 
ceived respecting  this  inland  sea ;  and  Captain  Abbott,  in 
giving  some  i)articulars  of  it,  gatliered  during  his  adventurous 
journey  in  that  year— for  he  did  not  visit  its  waters —expressly 
states  that  they  "are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  conjectures  than 
as  established  facts." 

As  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  no'.v  nothing  more  than  a  Russian 
lake,  it  is  to  Muscovite  sources  that  we  must  look  for  detailed 
and.  accurate  information  regarding  it.  From  these  we  gather 
that  the  Aral  covers  an  area  of  about  2,5,000  scjuare  geo- 
graphical miles  ;  and,  from  the  fact  of  the  large  body  of  water 
tlischarged  into  it  by  the  Amu  Daria,  or  Oxus,  and  Syr  Daria, 
or  Jaxartes,  the  lake,  although  brackish,  is  not  so  salt  as  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  The  fish  that  are  found  in  it  are  sturgeon, 
dog-fish,  car]),  and  a  peculiar  description  of  herring.  Seals, 
which  are  very  common  in  the  Caspian,  do  not  exist  in  the 
Aral.  There  are  many  shoals  near  the  sandy  and  depressed 
coasts ;  and  this  sea,  small  though  it  is,  belongs  to  the  stormy 
and  troubled  class  of  waters.  The  wind  freshens  suddenly, 
raising  high  waves,  and  leaving,  on  subsiding,  a  heavy  swell. 
Winds  blowing  continually  from  one  quarter  are  very  rare  ; 
there  is  cither  a  complete  lull  or  a  strong  breeze,  fre(|uenlly  in- 
creasing to  a  heavy  gale.  The  vessels  best  suited  for  navigating 
the  Aral  are  iron  steamers  drawing  little  water,  similar  to  the 
gunboats  employed  by  the  Russians.     There  is  very  little  good 


anchorage  ground  prolcctiMl  from  all  winds.  The  shores  of 
the  sea  prrseiil  the  appearance  of  a  desert.  In  suunner,  with 
the  exi  eption  of  some  p.irts  on  the  south  and  south  west,  they 
are  altogether  uninhabited.  In  winter,  Kirghis  encampments 
may  be  seen  along  the  northern  and  eastern  shores,  as  also  on 
the  adjoining  islands.  Tlv;  northern  coast  is  low  and  sandy, 
and,  being  very  siinious,  forms  many  bays,  peninsul.is,  and 
lajjcs.  The  western  side  is  bordered  by  the  prec  ipitous  (lifts 
of  the  Ust-l'rt  jilateau  ;  the  southern  is  low,  and  consists  of 
reeds,  which  cover  the  drift-mud  brought  down  by  the  .Xnui 
Daria,  and  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  waves.  The  eastern 
shore,  adjacent  to  which  are  the  Kyzyl-Kum  sands,  is,  in 
general,  depressed,  sandy,  and  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
reeds.  The  Aral  is  called  by  the  Tunomans  the  Dimgi/ii- 
Khanrism,  or  the  Sea  of  Khaurism.  Abbott  says  the  name 
.\ral  is  never  a])|)lied  to  it,  and  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  O/begs 
dwelling  near  its  shores. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Khiva,  and,  indeed,  of  the  three 
khanates,  are  the  Syr  Daria  and  the  .\mu  Daria.  That  portion 
of  the  Syr  Daria — also  called  the  Jaxartes— that  flows  through 
Khiva  chielly  enlivens  a  desert  of  sand,  but  its  course  through 
Khokand  renders  its  waters  the  glory  and  life  of  that  kingdom, 
as  the  Oxus  is  of  Khiva.  The  volume  of  these  rivers  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  season,  the  melting  of  the  snow  causing 
the  Oxus  to  overflow  its  banks. 

The  Syr  Daria,  of  which  we  shall  first  treat,  takes  its  source 
in  several  streams  in  the  sunny  Holur  Tagh,  or  Holor  Range, 
that  extends  like  a  wall  between  I'.astern  and  Wcsti.rn  Tur- 
kistan.  After  passing  the  Kara  Tau  range,  it  pursues  its  course 
first  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  then  westerly  to  the  Sea 
of  .Aral,  and  divides  into  a  considerable  number  of  l-;;.,  hes 
and  irrigating  c;anals,  without  receiving  into  itself  a  single 
rivulet.  Its  breadth  is  not  uniform.  In  Khokand,  by  the 
evidence  of  natives,  it  ,'.ii:iins  800  yards  ;  in  Russian  territory, 
both  above  and  below  Vvac  Uziak,  it  is  from  100  to  200,  and 
even  500  yards  Lroaci.  lie  current  of  the  river  varies  much  ; 
not  only  in  difTerent  p»rts  jt  its  course,  but  at  different  seasons, 
and  even  during  ihv  a\' .  In  summer,  at  fiill  water,  the  How 
above  Kara-U/iak  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  knots  ;  in 
the  Djaman  Daria  from  one  to  two,  and  below  Kara-Uziak 
from  one  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  knots,  increasing  in 
rapidity  at  the  bends  to  three  and  even  five  knots.  It  flows 
more  r.^pidly  in  the  morning,  at  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  be- 
coming weaker  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  stronger 
towards  evening.  Its  water,  owing  to  the  ra|)iclity  of  the 
current  and  its  flowing  over  a  sandy-mud  bottom,  is  always 
turbid.  It  cpiickly  clears,  however,  when  drawn  for  use,  is 
])erfectly  sweet,  and  is  wholesome  not  only  for  natives,  but 
likewise  for  travellers.  The  de|)th  of  the  river,  like  its  current 
and  width,  also  varies.  Generally  speaking,  the  Jaxartes  flows 
through  a  deep  and  steep-banked  hollow,  the  depth,  at  about 
one  fathom  from  the  shore,  being  above  a  man's  height,  and 
then  progressing  from  one  fathom  to  five  and  si.x  fathoms. 
During  low  water  shoals  occasionally  may  be  seen,  particularly 
in  the  Djaman  Daria,  and  at  its  mouth.  The  Jaxartes  abounds 
with  excellent  fish;  sturgeon,  dog-fish,  carp,  pike,  and  rudd 
are  among  its  finny  inhabitants.  The  appliances  of  the  Kirghis 
for  catching  fish  are  very  primitive,  while  the  Russians,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Fishery  Company  of  Aral — whose  opera- 
tions sometimes  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jaxartes — only 
aim  at  supplying  their  own  wants. 
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'I'm;  first  thing  an  iiidia-niblicr  maker,  roniiny  to  a  new 
place,  and  finding  trees  siillicitntly  numerous  to  be  worth  \ 
WDiking,  has  to  do  is  to  make  liis  "  in<lia  niliber  ]iath " 
through  the  tra<  kless  fi)rest — that  is,  a  fiath  going  from  tree 
to  tree  to  tlie  inimber  he  wants  ;  loo  is  ronsidcrcd  an  average 
for  cine  man,  for  they  are  sure,  hke  trees  of  all  kinds  in  the 
Ama/.einian  forests,  to  be  much  scattered.  Tlien  he  niu>t 
clean  the  trees  of  all  moss  and  creepers,  so  that  the  milk  may 
(ome  out  undefiled,  and  leave  him  clear  space  to  tap.  He 
must  also  have  ready  a  heap  of  palm  nuts  for  smoking  the 
milk  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  ta"  the  tree  a  little  after  cleaning,  to 
get  it  accustomed  to  the  process.  'I'hc  old  w.iy  was  to  make 
a  trough  all  round  the  tree  near  the  bottom,  to  catch  the  milk 
and  convey  it  to  a  pan  below ;  now  this  is  nearly  abandoned,  and 
a  little  basin  is  fixed  with  day  below  e.ich  puncture  directly 
it  is  made  ;  this  gives  more  trouble,  but  the  milk  is  thus  caught 
directly  instead  of  running  down  the  tree  and  getting  injured 
by  dirt  or  wet,  and  leaving  a  deposit,  whi(  h  forms  so  mu<  h 
rubber  of  an  inferior  and  less  "fine"  (piality.  Wet  coagulates 
the  milk,  and  coagulated  milk  will  not  serve  for  "  fine  rubber;" 
therefore,  it  is  useless  to  go  out  on  a  wet  morning  ;  but  with 
basins  the  trees  may  lie  tapped  within  two  or  three  hours  after 
rain  ;  with  the  "  trough  "  the  whole  day  is  wasted,  as  the  bark 
long  remains  wet.  The  trees  are  tapped  with  a  "  machadinho," 
or  "little  axe,"  nbout  a  finger's  breailth  and  width,  made  on 
])urpose  ;  most  of  the  little  axe  head;;  now  come  from  the 
United  States.  The  pun(  ture  is  nia<le  upwards,  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees,  an(i  should  not  jiass  into  the  wood, 
nor,  indeed,  (piitc  through  the  bark  ;  there  is  a  knack  in  this, 
and  lirazilians  will  say  that  such  an  one  has  a  lu<  ky  hand  for 
it,  as  they  hold  some  have  for  salting  meat.  As  might  be 
expected,  women  have  generally  a  better  hand  than  mtn. 
especially  ladies  ;  there  are  now  some  half-dozen  ladies  on  the 
Madeira,  and  when  their  india-rubber  path  has  been  cleared 
for  them,  they  find  the  walk  in  the  shady  fiirest  and  the 
occupation  pleasant,  as  is  also,  no  doubt,  the  income  fi)r  their 
l)rivatc  purse. 

A  tree  should  have  but  one  jjuncture  to  every  eight  inches 
of  circumference,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  present  or  basin- 
plan  limiting  the  number  of  punctures,  that  it  injures  trees 
much  less  than  the  trough  system,  when  the  tree  was  slashed 
wildly  all  over.  Tapping  goes  widi  the  week.  On  Monday 
a  man  taps  as  high  up  as  he  can  reach,  on  Tuesday  a  foot 
lower  or  so,  and  on  Saturday  pretty  nearly  on  the  ground  ;  the 
lower  the  tapping  is,  the  more  the  yield  ;  that  of  Saturday  is 
often  nearly  double  that  of  Monday. 

Thus  much  explained,  we  may  describe  in  a  few  words  the 
w.iy  of  working.  A  man  starts  off  soon  after  daylight  to  the 
farther  end  of  his  path,  taking  with  him  his  little  axe  and  a 
lump  of  clay  ;  the  basins  he  finds,  as  he  lelt  them,  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  inverted,  that  they  may  be  dry  inside  ;  basins  of  the 
size  of  a  tumbler  are  generally  quite  large  enough  ;  those  of 
tin-plate  are  the  best,  because  the  lightest  and  requiring  less  clay 
to  make  them  adhere  to  the  bark,  but  many  content  themselves 
with  home-made  clay,  or  even  joints  of  bamboo  cane. 
Immediately  the  tree  is  tajipetl,  the  basins  arc  fixed  with   the 


(lay  just  below  the  puncture, and  so  the  man  goes  iVinn  tree  to 
tree  working  his  way  homewaid;  probably  he  may  get  home  liy 
half-p;ist  eight  or  nine  a.m.  Then  he  may  rest  and  breakfast 
leisurely.  That  over,  he  goes  out  again  with  a  pail  of  some 
sort  to  c  ()lle<  t  the  milk,  whii  h  by  this  time  will  have  done  exu- 
ilin.;  ;  and  of  course  goes  straight  to  the  farther  end  of  his  |ialh. 
liy  one  or  two  p.m.  he  may  be  home  again,  and  now  h;is  to 
sm  jke  or  m.ike  the  india-rubber.  A  small  wood  fire  is  made, 
and  then  fe<l  with  palm-nuts  an<l  nearly-  that  is,  the  ])an  nuist 
be  lilted  a  little,  to  let  in  air  below -covered  with  an  earthen 
|)aii,  about  a  foot  and  a  i|U.irter  high  and  a  fi)ot  wide,  and  with  an 
aperture  or  chimney  at  the  to|)  (or  bottom,  if  you  like)  about  six 
inches  wide  ;  through  this  the  smoke  issues  thi(  kly  ;  it  is  a  dense, 
white  smoke,  of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  in  travelling  up  the  Madeira 
or  I'linis  one  often  both  sees  and  smells  it  a  long  way  oil". 
I'he  palm-nut  most  used  and  <  onsidereil  the  best  is  that  of  the 
uriiani  {Altalca  f.xtWsit),  a  palm  very  abundant  on  the  Madeira 
and  on  most  "white  water"  rivers.  Some  jilaces,  however  (for 
instance,  Lake  Manacassurii  on  the  .Amazons  above  Manaos), 
have  no  nut.s,  and  these  must  be  brought  from  a  distance 
of  several  days'  journey.  The  iinuiiri  nut  is  about  two  inches 
long  and  an  inch  in  iliameter ;  when  fresh  it  may  be  eaten,  but 
it  seems  come  better  fitted  as  food  for  jiigs  than  for  men. 

'I'he  india-rubber  maker  uses  a  mould  or  form,  round  like 
an  Indian  jiaddle,  or  rectangular  like  a  spade,  according  to  his 
taste,  and  of  a  size  to  suit  his  industry  and  the  yield  of  his 
trees.  This  mould— that  is,  the  broad  Hat  part  of  it— he  dips 
into  the  milk  ;  or,  if  it  be  large,  he  may  pour  the  milk  over  it  w  ith 
a  calabash  ;  he  lets  it  drip  for  a  moment  over  the  pan,  so  as  not 
to  drip  over  the  fire,  and  then  holds  it  and  turns  it  this  way  and 
that  in  the  smoke  for  about  twenty  se(  onds  ;  then  the  milk  is 
set  into  a  thin  layer  of  indir  rubber,  and  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word  dry  ;  and  he  can  repeat  the  process  till  he  thus 
works  up  all  his  milk.  If  the  cake  (in  Portuguese  the  "  skin  ") 
bo  too  diin,  he  can  augment  it  next  day  ;  in  any  case,  it  is  usual 
to  leave  it  on  th  '  rorm  for  twenty  hours,  the  edge  is  then  cut  and 
taken  off  and  put  in  the  sun  and  air  to  dry  ;  at  first  it  is  of  a 
slightly  brown  cream  colour,  but  gradually  it  becomes  as  rlark  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  it.  India-rubber  loses  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  drying,  and  often,  even  three  or  four 
months  after  it  is  made,  it  still  loses  a  little.  This  india-rubber  is 
the  first  tpiality,  or  "fine;"  it  must  have  no  lumps  of  coagulated 
milk  in  il,  or  it  will  be  thrown  aside  as  h^i.-fine.  The  examina- 
tion at  Pard  is  now  so  strict,  every  cake  being  cut  into  four  parts, 
that  there  is  not,  I  think,  much  room  for  intentional  cheating. 
"Kntre-fina, "  or  "half-fine,"  rubber  is  made  exactly  as  "fine," 
but  of  milk  more  or  less  coagulated  ;  the  difference  of  price, 
however,  being  considerable,  india-rubber  makers  now  make 
but  little  of  it,  preferring  to  clear  the  milk  of  clots,  using  the 
h(|uid  jiartfor  "fine,"  and  keeping  the  remainder  for  "coarse" — 
"  seringa  grossa."  This  is  a  collection  of  all  remains — scraps 
dried  on  the  trees  and  in  the  basins  and  the  pail,  as  well  as 
coagulations  ;  generally,  a  lump  coated  with  three  or  four  layers 
of  smoked  milk  to  hold  it  together  ;  it  sells  for  about  one 
quarter  die  price  of  fine  nibber,  but,  I  am  told  at  Pani,  yields 
more  jjrofit  per  cent,  than  the  former.     I  may  add  that  two 
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layers  of  iiulia-rulihcT  luj  tlioii^'lil  ciicnigh  to  watcrjiroof  com- 
mon cotton  cloth  ;  ciglu  or  ten   cnougli  for  the  uijper  part  of 

'■  lia-nibbcr  shoes,  anJ  sixteen  or  twenty  for  the  soles ;  worn- 
out  shoes  are  not  thrown  awa)',  Imt  put  into  the  limip  with 

"  coarse"  rubber.    As  a  general  rule,  Indians  make  most,  and 

intelligent  persons  least,  coarse  rubber. 

A  man  may  make  from  eight  to  sixteen  lbs.  of  india-rubber 

a  day  (estimated  half-day) ;  the  latter  is  good  work,  the  former 

very  easy ;   ci^eu  liolivian  Indians,  who  are  [laid  by  the  <l,iy, 

generally   make    six    lbs.    and    finish    smoking    by   two    ii.m. 

.\Ianoel    Urbano,  a    very   intelligent   man   of  colour,  on   the 

I'urus     (often     from     his     in- 

iluence  with  the   Indians  there 

called  the  King  of  the  I'urus), 

told   me    that    lie    had    once 

for  a  wager  made   tliirty-eight 

arrobas*  in   a   month,  that  is, 

more  than  forty  lbs.  a  day  (as 

no   one   works    on    Sundays), 

but    tliat   he    started    tapping 

the   trees   as   soon    as    it   was 

light,  and  of'en  had  not  fmished 

smoking  the  milk  at  ten  p.m., 

and  had   a   boy  to    carry  tin; 

clay  and   to   help  to  bring  in 

the   milk ;    possibly    this    Vias 

allowed   by  the   terms  of  the 

wager.     His    opjwnent    made 

over  thirty  arrobas,  but  broke 

down  a  few  days  before  the  end 

of    ;be   month ;    and    Urbano 

knocked  off  work  for  a  week 

afterwards. 

Some  )-ears  ago  the  experi- 
ment, I  am  told,  was  tried 
of  sending  the  "milk"  in  its 
natural  state,  in  tin  cans,  to 
tlie  United  States ;  but  the 
trouble  was  nearly  as  great, 
and  the  incrense  of  raice  did 
rot  comiiensrt';  the  additioi.al 
risk  and  freight.  .Vn  intelligent 
lirazilian,  1  suppose  of  German 

origin,  Senhor  H.  Strauss,  discovered  a  means  of  solidifying  the 
milk  without  the  process  of  smoking,  by  mixing  with  it  some 
(  hemical  substance,  chietly  alum,  it  is  said.  He  offered  to  sell 
his  secret  to  the  Government  for  general  use,  but  died  during 
the  negotiations.  In  I'ani,  india-rubber  made  by  the  Strauss 
process  was  sold  only  as  second  class,  "  entre-fma ;"  probably 
from  doubt  as  to  its  (juality.  I  have  never  heard  how  it  «as 
classed  in  the  Uniteil  Stales  or  England. 

When  I  was  at  I'ara,  in  January  last,  the  market  [irice  of 
beit  indi.i-rubber  was  two  shillings  per  lb.  ;  it  would  seem 
therelure,  at  fust  sight,  that  a  man  making  even  eight  lbs.  per 
day  should  <lo  well  and  get  on  in  the  world  ;  and  so  he  should 
and  would — though  mu(  h  of  the  value  of  what  he  makes  goes 
to  [lay  middlemen,  and  all  that  he  buys  he  buys  very  dear, 
especi.dly  provisions — if  he  would  but  work  stea<lily  and  live 
i\ilh  moderai'.:  e(  onomy,  Let  us,  however,  locjk  a  little  at  these 
luiddle-men,  and  at  the  mode  in  whi(  h  trade  is  carrie<l  on. 
*  'riio  llia/.lli.iii  airuli.1  is  ii|u.il  In  tliirly-twii  lli>. 


A  trader,  say,  receives  ^5,00  .  worth  of  goods  from  a  Por- 
tuguese house  of  business  in  Pari :  he  has  a  number  of  cus- 
tomers who  take  ^100  or  ;^30o  worth  of  goods  from  him,  and 
again  give  it  out  in  smaller  jjortions  to  the  actual  india-rubber 
makers  ;  of  course,  he  may  also  have  a  few  of  these  depending 
I  directly  upon  him  ;  they  are,  however,  no  better  off  on  that 


receives  from  his  customers  india-rubber  in  payment.  Those 
wlio  bring  less  than  a  certain  amount — say  fifty  arrobas— 
whether  this  be  more  or  less  in  value  than  their  debt,  he 
will  credit  them  with  what  they  bring  at  an  arbitrary  and  low 

rate,  generally  less  than  half 
the  Pard  price,  'i'hose  who 
bring  more,  viz.,  his  customers, 
who  have  themselves  paid  this 
same  price  to  the  men  working 
for  them,  can  claim  to  have 
their  india-rubber  sen.t  to  Para 
anil  sold  there  ;  and  he  is  s  . 
far  merely  their  agent,  charging 
them  with  the  expense.^,  and 
taking  himself  a  (x)mmission 
of  ten  [lercent.  The  result  is, 
that  in  general  the  india-rubber 
passes  tlirough  the  hands  of 
two  traders  before  it  gets  to 
market,  and  the  actual  maker 
rarely  gets  more  than  half  the 
market  value.  Similarly,  what- 
ever he  receives  is  very  dear ; 
the  traders  defentling  them- 
selves from  the  ch.,'ge  <:<'  ex- 
tijrtion  on  the  ground — liy  no 
means  imaginary — that  they 
suffer  much  from  debts,  that 
is,  an  insutlicient  return  of 
iiuiia-ruliber  while  they  are 
paying'  two  per  cent,  a  montli  on 
//liir  debts  at  Para.  'I'hey  have 
partly  themsehes  to  blame  for 
the  freedom  with  which  they 
give  credit.  Almost  any  scamp 
—a  man  you  may  say  with- 
'  out  a  f.uthing,  and  known  to  be  idle  and  in  debt  -can  ask 
:  for  ^100  worth  of  goods  (i)iJ  ^i;r/  tlu-m.  The  just  pay  for 
I  the  imjust. 

There  is  a  little  buying  (as  we  imderstand  buying)  of  india- 
rubber  direct  from  the  maker,  and  settling  the  account  on  the 
spot.  Put  this  is  looked  on  with  disfivour,  because  the  seller 
has  no  right  to  sell,  as  he  has  conlrai  ted  to  give  his  india- 
rubber  in  iiayment  for  what  he  has  already  received.  The 
buyer  ("regatao,"  rather  a  term  of  reproach)  is  always  ready 
with  the  sophism  that  what  is  due  is  mimey,  not  india-rubber; 
but  e\en  if  he  p.iys  this  to  the  maker — anil  oftener  he  gives 
wine  or  foreign  siiirits,  or  trumpery  gold  or  gilt  trinkets,  or 
fancy  bi.scuits,  all  at  fancy  jirices — it  is  gambled  away  or 
retained,  and  never  reaches  the  hands  of  the  tr.ider.  These 
buyers,  in  faci,  ire  a  pest  mider  present  cirdunstani  es ;  they 
teach  the  country-lolk  bad  faidi  and  extravagance,  and  are 
among  the  chief  causes  of  an  India  rubber  m.iker  being 
always  in  deb'.. 
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But  it  may  be  saiil,  "  For  heaven's  sake  let  us  liear  no  more 
about  the  Madeira,  for  we  have  had  enough  of  this  for  the 
present."  Ves,  but  we  must  just  toucli  at  the  head  of  Macaw's 
Island,  as  the  steamer  needs  wood  ;  besides,  I  have  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Captain  Braga,  wliose  house  stands  there ;  and 
I  must  be  (luick  and  put  on  some  decent  clothes,  for  we  are  on 
the  Matleira,  not  on 
tlie  I'uriis,  where  one 
coidd  land  in  shirt- 
sleeves and  slippers. 
Captain  liraga  re- 
ceived us  with  much 
civility  (in  fact,  a 
Brazilian  never  does 
otherwise),  antl  with 
honest  pride  showed 
us  his  liower-garden 
— a  good  one,  at  any 
rate  for  tire  Madeira. 
lie  is  one  of  the  few 
who  have  employed 
his  slaves  in  making 
india-rubber ;  ind  ed, 
1  believe  he  and  his 
brother  have  bought 
them  on  purpose. 
Most  i)eople  are  afraid 
that  they  will  run 
awa)',  where  it  seems 
so  easy;  and  few  like 
to  buy  when  abolition 
seems  impending.  He 
remarked,  however, 
with  truth,  Uiat  slaves, 
if  well  treated,  rarely 
do  run  away  ;  that  for 
a  strong  black,  india- 
rubber  making  was 
light  work ;  and  tha! 
as  a  slave  would  pay 
his  value  in  two  years 
of  this  work,,  he  did 
not  troubhj  himself 
about  abolition.  I  may 
here  mention  that,  by 
a  slave  census  taken 
last  year,  it  was  found 
that  the  total  of 
■ilaves  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  in  the 
province  of  the  .Ama- 
zons is  only  591  ;  and  that  (iraclically  all  the  cxpor'.s 
of  I'ara  are  the  result  of  free  labour.  The  iliolition 
of  slavery  woidd  hit  a  few  individuals,  but  not  iliect 
sensibly  the  conmierce  and  [jrospcrily  of  the  two  nurlhcrn  pro- 
vinces, I'ara  and  Ama/.ons. 

When  I  reached  this  place,  india-rubber  making  had  not 
yet  begun  for  the  season.  Froni  June  to  Deiember  is  the 
regular  se.isoi:,  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  month  being  the 
date,  according  lo  die  localily.  l-'oriiieily,  there  was  a  great 
migration  between  April  and  June  to  tiie  Madeira,  and  at  the 
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end  of  the  year  back  to  the  Amazons.  l"ew  looked  upon 
the  river  as  their  home.  The  loss  of  time  and  Lihour  w.is 
thu:  very  great,  and  in  general  the  five  immllis  of  india- 
rub!<er  making  had  to  keep  a  man  the  whole  year  round. 
l'^\cept  a  few  banana  plants,  there  was  no  sign  of  cultiva 
tion,  and  people  were  dependent  entirely  u[)on  the  sup- 
ply of  mandioca-llour 
brought  from  below — 
a  supply  always  insufti- 
cient.  This  caused 
much  additional  waste 
of  time,  often  in  the 
very  best  of  the  sea- 
son. Small  canoe:, 
would  go  down  to 
meet  a  large  oiu 
toiling  up  slowly  and 
painfully,  and  this, 
from  such  repeated 
bleedings,  would 
sometimes  at  last  ar- 
rive almost  empty.  1 
recollect, on  the  l'iirii>. 
one  which  had  sta  '  :d 
from  Manaos  with  350 
baskets,  arriving  after 
a  four  months'  jour- 
ney with  only  forty. 
Now  a  line  nl 
inontlily  steamers  to 
the  Madeira  and 
'  urils  has  started,  and 
\>  ill  probably  c.uise 
much  change.  People 
on  these  rivers,  being 
now  lut  more  out  of 
the  world  than  on  the 
Amazons,  will  make 
houses  instead  of  huts, 
and  s|)end  in  cultiva- 
tion the  time  formerly 
spent  in  travel. 

On  the  next  day  we 
passed  Manicore,  a 
new  village,  just  made 
a  iiarish,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  blulT  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  t)f 
course,  villages  and 
towns  will  gradually 
be  formed  ;  but  India  rubber  makeis  must,  obviously,  live 
scattered,  generally  two  or  three  in  a  grou)) ;  often  they  choose 
a  spot  wl'.ere  some  huge  samauma  tree,  king  of  Amazonian 
forests,  stands  as  landmark  and  sentinel  besi<le  the  water,  its 
buttress-roots  securing  it  so  well,  that  it  seldom  falls  but  with 
the  fill  of  the  bank. 

A  little  before  sunset  we  stopped  at  "  \'ista  .\legre,"  the 
houses  of  two  brothers, "blacks,  shrewd,  industrious  men,  who 
are  getting  on  in  the  world  ;  one  of  them  owns  a  slave  no.v. 
They  have  cleared  a  [!,ood  bit  of  ground,  and,  in  the  main,  raise 
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tlirir  own  brcad-stiilTs,  'I'hc  j.)ac:e  deserves  its  name  of 
"  (Iheerfiil  View,"  for  it  is  a  [ileasant  slope  of  ground,  with  an 
a}^eeal)le.  tlioiigh  not  very  long,  view  of  the  river.  In  our 
hc.nour  one  of  the  lads  fired  salutes  ;  the  ei  ho  took  about  six 
seeond.s  in  (oming  baek  from  the  opposite  bank.  SaUite-firing 
with  .ix  inches  of  powder  in  a  sjven-and-sixpenny  lielgian 
gini  is  dangerous  work,  so  we  (lis])eviSL'd  with  its  eontinuaiue. 
Anotlier  lad  came  f.nni  the  wood  with  a  small  tinamou,  a  bird 
about  the  si/e  of  a  chicken  ;  its  llesli  is  very  white,  and  it 
is  certainly  the  tenderest,  and  perhaps  the  besl-tasted,  of 
Amazons  game ;  this  and  two  or  three  fowls  were  given  as 
])rcsents,  but,  on  our  asking  to  buy  anotlier  fowl,  the  good 
wife  brought  one,  saying,  emiihatically,  "This  is  three  milreis," 
that  is,  enough  to  i)ay  for  itself  and  the  others  too.  We  were 
astonished  at  the  time  occupied  in  embarking  the  firewood, 
and  on  going  down  to  the  boat  found  that  there  was  one  piece 
(value  one  penny)  in  dispute,  consequently  the  cargo  had  been 
all  unloaded  again  to  be  re-counted.  Strange  to  say,  even  on 
the  main  Amazons,  wood  for  the  steamers,  instead  of  being 
bought,  as  in  the  United  States,  by  measure,  is  bought  by 
niiinl'i-i;  the  price  both  there  and  on  the  Madeira  being  (on  an 
average)  forty  niilreis,  or  jQt,  (js.  Sd.  per  i,ooo  pieces.  'I'he  wood 
liere,  and  generally  above,  was  of  the  "  mulatto  "-tree,  a  very 
graceful  tree,  growing  in  numbers  together.  Its  bark  is  very 
smooth,  the  outer  coating  being  changed  every  year ;  when  new, 
this  is  green  ;  later  it  darkens  to  nearly  black  ;  and,  finally,  turns 
red  as  it  dries  pievious  to  splitting  off.  Thei  nilattoiree  is  too 
smooth  to  climb.  I  suppiise  there  is  not  another,  excepting 
those  with  thorny  stems,  that  a  son  of  the  Amazons  will  not 
climb  111/.  ^Vhen  dry,  its  wood  burns  well  and  gives  a  good 
deal  of  heat,  but  most  of  what  we  had  was  too  green.  For 
some  time  to  come,  steamers  will  have  difficulty,  as  regards 
wood,  during  the  india-rubber  season. 

On  June  the  4tli  >■■•  r...  •  .d  Crato,  which,  from  its  con- 
spicuous place  o  I  ..  ..  lai  '  .  I  .  jupposed  a  town.  Of  old  it 
was  a  penal  settl>.;'i>.r..  but  I  i.iieve  as  such  never  got  beyond 
huts.     Now  it  consists  .  '  good-si/ed  and  tile-roofed  house, 

and  a  few  huts  of  the  dependents  of  the  lord  of  the  soil.  The 
place  is  pri\ate  pro[)ert)-,  having  been  granted  some  years  ago 
to  the  enterprising  Colonel  Leonardo  Ferreira  Manpies,  who, 
tin  launted  by  the  raiiids  of  the  Madeira,  brought  down  cattle 
froai  l!(ili\ia  to  start  a  farm  on  the  grass-plains  of  Crato,  that 
cNteiid  far  to  the  south-west,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case,  not  on 
tlie  river  bank.  Subse(iuentl\',  he  sold  the  place  to  the  present 
owner.  It  has  now  about  300  head.  For  the  most  part,  land 
on  the  Madeira  is  held  without  title,  as  elsewhere  all  over  the 
I'pper  .Amazons.  Latterly,  the  Presi<lent  of  the  province  has 
been  authorised  to  grant,  at  his  discretion,  half  a  league  Sipiare 
to  any  applicant.  The  latter  would  have  to  pay  an  occupant  for 
imiirovemeiits— (■.,!,'•.,  100  milreis  (about  ^S  6s.)  for  each  india- 
rubber  path.  (Irants,  however,  o(  (Wii/iicd  land  were  not,  I 
believe,  intended  by  the  legislature,  and  are  ill-advised  ;  alreadv, 
though  few,  they  have  led  to  serious  disputes,  and,  if  continued, 
will  lead  to  agrarian  outrages. 

On  the  fiillowing  morning,  about  daylight,  we  got  to  the 
laml  of  the  I'arentintins,  on  the  right  bank.  They  arc  the 
wildest  of  all  the  Lidian  tribi's.  'I'ruly  their  hand  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them.  It  is  not  on 
record  that  any  white  man  has  had  peaceful  intercourse  with 
them  ;  and  every  Indian  is  their  foe.  The  india-rubber  trees  on 
their  land  arc  still  virgin,  and  the  canoe-man  that  imprudently 


fiillows  their  bank  is  lucky  if  he  does  not  get  an  arrow  between 
wind  and  water.  On  the  steamer  we  may  call  it  imprudence  ; 
but  if  a  man  find  the  current  on  one  side  too  strong  for  his 
canoe,  what  can  he  do  liut  cross  to  the  other  ?  Fortunately, 
the  Indians  are  shy  of  the  water;  still,  as  a  few  years  ago  a 
party  of  them  crossed  to  the  left  bank,  and  committed  much 
havoc  among  the  scattered  and  defenceless  folk  there,  a  canoe 
with  eight  well-armeil  men  now  keiit  patrolling  the  river.  On 
the  Puriis  last  September,  some  Indians  of  a  strange  tribe — 
supposed  to  be  this  party  of  I'arentintins,  who,  instead  of  re- 
crossing  the  Madeira,  had  gone  westwards — attacked  the  hut 
of  a  I'ortugtiese  I  knew  very  well,  killed  him  and  his  wife,  and 
carried  off  their  heads  as  trophies ;  another  Portuguese,  clerk 
or  store-keeper  to  the  former,  escaped  by  hilling  himself  under 
a  heap  of  mosiiuito-ncls.  We  saw  nothing  of  the  I'arentintins 
on  the  Madeira,  and,  before  night,  had  passed  their  district. 

About  two  a.m.  the  next  morning,  the  steamer  ran  aground 
on  the  point  of  a  sandbank.  I  was  standing  on  my  canoe  and 
leaning  against  the  steamer,  and,  from  the  jerk,  thought  it  was 
the  vessel  striking  on  some  snag.  We  did  not  get  oft" 
again  till  after  ten  o'clock.  The  steamer's  men,  not  being 
natives  of  the  Amazons,  were  evidently  unwilling  to  go  into 
the  water,  and  thinking  more  about  alligators  than  anything 
else ;  but  mine  jumped  in  at  once,  and  the  others  afterwards 
felt  ashamed  to  hang  back.  We  then  tried  to  warp  off  with 
an  anchor,  and,  in  dropping  this  in  the  dark,  knocked  off  the 
Ujiper  plank  of  my  canoe  half  the  length,  so  that  our  upper 
edge  was  barely  two  inches  out  of  water  ;  liowever,  with  care, 
we  got  to  shore,  and  re-nailed  the  \ilank.  When  daylight  came, 
it  was  resolved  to  put  out  the  steamer's  fire  and  empty  the 
boiler,  an<l  this  eventually  let  us  get  oft".  Meanwhile,  my  men 
cast  their  fishing-nets  in  a  small  back-water,  between  two  spits 
of  the  sand-bank,  and  in  two  hauls  caught  no  less  than  eleven 
turtles,  six  of  them  full-si ?ed.  I  have  never  h.ad  such  luck  since. 

']"he  same  afternoon  we  reached  "  Bon  Jesus,"  the  last 
large  india-rubber  making  settlement  on  the  Madeira.  It 
belongs  to  the  agreeable  and  hospitable  Don  Pastor,  one  ot' 
several  Polivians  whom  the  [irofits  of  India  rubber  making 
have  induced  to  come  to  the  IJrazilian  Madeira.  Some  of 
them  had  previously  nia<le  trial  on  liolivian  soil  among  the 
rapids,  but  found  the  trees  so  <lry  that  they  yielded  little  profit. 
Possibly  the  place  was  badly  chosen.  Su|)])Osing  the  trees 
good,  India  rubber  making  in  liolivia  would  be  more  jnofitable 
than  in  Brazil,  as  men  would  be  more  e.'sily  hired,  and  pro- 
visions be  cheaper,  while  the  india-rubber  would  be  free  from 
the  payment  of  the  heavy  Brazilian  duties.  Still,  on  the  Lower 
.Madeira,  Bolivians  ni.ike  money  fast  ;  one  whom  I  caught  U|) 
two  days  later  was  on  his  return  home,  having  in  four  years 
made  20,000  dollars  (about  ^,^,400).  Bolivian  Indians  c;  n 
be  hired  in  Mojos  for  two  dollars  a  month  and  their  board, 
for  work  there  ;  on  the  Madeira  they  are  usually  paid  four  >[ 
six  dollars,  never  more  ;  that  is,  at  the  outside,  j[,  per  iiontl  , 
■\s  already  mentioned,  they  usually  make  six  lbs.  o,  india  rubber 
a  day  ;  and  last  year  india-rubber  could  have  been  /w.x^i/  pro- 
fitably on  the  spot  at  a  jirice  eiiuivalent  to  jC.t  for  thirteen  lbs. 
Their  living  is  not  very  exiiensive,  as  they  prefer  plar.tiins  to 
mandioca-Minir  ;  and  hereabouts  game  and  fish  were  pljntifiil. 
Brazilians  will  not  work  fiir  wages  at  india-rubber  making,  but 
arrange  to  labour  on  their  own  account.  In  fact,  if  you  were  to 
oft'er  a  Brazilian  half  a  dollar  a  day  to  work  for  you,  he  would 
very  likely  rejily  by  offering  you  a  dollar  to  work  for  him  instead. 
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Yet,  I  believe  really  that  at  tlie  year's  end  the  liolivian  Indians 
have  bettered  tliemselves  more  tlian  tlie  Hra/.ilians. 

Don  Pastor,  with  hi.i  bright  and  amiable  young  wife,  has  lived 
here  several  years ;  but  loneliness  has  not  made  them  ilull. 
People  more  cheerful,  and  cheerfully  making  the  best  of  every- 
thing, one  rarely  meets.  Herein  "the  bush"  we  found  some 
of  the  elegancies  of  life,  anil  the  marks  of  a  lady's  hand. 
'I'he  floor,  indeed,  was  a  mere  layer  of  planks,  and  the  walls 
were  of  palm-leaves,  but  there  was  a  china  vase  of  flowers  on 
the  table.  Nor  had  the  table — in  another  sense — '^cen  for- 
gotten ;  seeds  had  been  brought  from  liolivia,  and  we  had 
fresh  lettuces  and  radishes,  such  as  I  Iiave  never  seen  in 
Man.-ios  ;  where  any  wretched  cabbage-leaf,  which  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  strawberries  to  wrap  them  in,  is  thougiit  a  prize. 

Don  Pastor  was  eager  now  to  return  home  to  Polivia,  and 
had  been  offered  ^500  for  the  jiossession — not  the  ownership, 
be  it  noticed — of  his  "  seringal  '  or  india-rubber  woods,  with 


about  thirty  paths,     liut  "  with  india-ridiber  at  thinv-six,"*  s.iid 

he,  "how  can  one  go?    Vou  must  ha\e  patience,  E "(to  his 

wife)  "one  more  year.  But  in  less  than  two  years'  time,  Senhor 
!  Eiras,  we  shall  see  you  in  Santa  Cruz."  And  so  we  i.arted  ; 
not,  indeed,  at  his  house,  but  beside  tlie  far-resounding  I'.ill 
of  Theotonio,  whither  he  kindly  accomi)anied  us  to  speed  us 
on  our  way. 

It  is  time,  too,  to  part  from  the  reader.  He  may  Iiave 
heard  of  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  .\ni.i/ons  and  ils 
tributaries;  a  monotony  most  talked  of  by  those  wlio  liaxe 
travelled  most  rapidly  through  tlie  country  and  seen  least  of 
it ;  he  may  think  it  confirmed  by  tiie  monotony  and  tedious- 
ness  of  these  Jiages ;  but  this  tedioiisness  is  all  my  own. 
The  Amazons  is  ever  fresli  and  suggesli\e. 

•  Tli.ll  is,  at  36  inilrcis  per  arroli.i  of  32  lbs.,  cr|uiv.ilcnt  'to  Is.  lojd. 
per  II).,  llie  highest  price  it  had  readied  for  many  years;  but  llic  present 
price  is  still  liiyliur. 
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BouviA  occupies  a  very  peculiar  geographical  position.  On 
the  west  .she  is  almost  cut  olil'  from  tlie  Pacific  ;  while  on  the 
east  Brazil  interposes  a  vast  territory  between  her  and  th.e 
Atlantic.  The  Pacific  shore-line  is  nothing  but  a  desert, 
who.se  iiicilanos,  with  their  changing  sands,  render  its  transit 
very  difiicult  and  even  dangerous  for  both  man  and  beast. 
Here,  .shut  up  in  the  very  heart  of  South  America,  is  territory 
li.iing  an  area  of  some  400,000  s(iuaie  miles,  and  containing 
■iMPUt  2,000,000  inhabitants.  Its  area  was  forinerly  about 
iyj.ooo  miles,  but  a  late  treaty  with  Brazil  has  cut  off  a  large 
strip  from  the  north,  and  leaves  the  northern  boundary  of  die 
R  ..iilic  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Beni  with  the 
Madeiriu 

One  very  notable  feature  is  th.it  all  its  inhabitants  are 
foun<l  upon  the  .Atlantic  slope  of  the  Andes,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  all  the  other  countries  tributary  to  the  Amazons  valley 


names  arc  the  Beni,  the  Mamore,  and  the  Guapore.  The 
Beni  has  seventy-two  brandies,  all  more  or  less  navigable,  for 
car.oes  which  freight  from  one  to  thiee  tons  each.  Twenly 
inferior  streams  swell  the  volume  o^  the  Mamore,  which,  in  a 
course  of  nearly  900  miles  through  the  very  heart  of  Bolivia, 
carries  in  the  ilry  season  from  five  to  fifty  feet  of  water,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  100  to  500  yards.  The  (Juapore, 
Ibrming  the  boundary-line  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  has  ils 
headwaters  almost  in  sight  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata.  It  receives  some  thirty-seven  affluents  of  various 
sizes — f:om  those  permitting  large  canoe  navigation  to  rivers 
which  can  be  ascended  by  large  steamers.  The  aggregate 
length  of  these  altluents  of  the  Madeira  with  their  tributaries 
cannot,  at  a  rough  estimate,  fall  short  of  5,000  miles.  Of 
these  5,000  miles,  at  least  2,000  are  suited  to  steamboat  navi- 
gation in  the    dry  season,   and    in   the    wet   season    at   least 


have  their  population   upon  the  slope  of  the  I'acific  or  upon  |  1,000  miles  more  may  be  added  for  light  draught  steamers. 


the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  topographii  al  features  of  Bolivia  are 
notable  for  their  grandeur.  The  great  ( hain  of  the  Andes 
here  branches  out  into  mighty  jiarallel  ridges  and  spiir.s.  The 
latter  shoot  far  to  the  eastward  until  they  meet  the  jiarallel 
ranges  of  Brazil  in  the  great  province  of  Matogrosso.  Inter- 
spe..sed  among  these  "cordilleras"  are  great  separate  groups, 
swelling  and  tuinbling  aloft,  and  crowned  with  eternal  snow. 
A  great  elevated  table-land,  about  1,^,000  feet  high,  and  held 
between  the  two  grand  ridges  of  the  Andes,  extends  almost 
from    the  northern  confine  of  the  .Argentine  Republic  north- 


Eor  500  miles  of  the  lower  Mamore,  steamers  drawing 
twelve  feet  of  water,  could  run  the  entire  year.  The  banks  of 
these  rivers  atitbrd  excellent  natural  landing-places  throughout 
almost  their  entire  extent,  like  the  .Mississippi  and  the  Parana. 
Of  the  Paraguay  branch  of  the  Pl.ita  river  it  may  be  said 
that  it  will  prove  a  great  outlet  for  Bolivian  products  when  the 
immense  wild  lands  of  South-eastern  Bolivia  are  .settled  and 
made  to  yield  their  wonderfiil  natural  ivealth  into  commercial 
marts.  Steamers  can  ascend  to  a  [loint  nearly  op|)osite  the 
centre  of  the  Renublic,  on  the  Brazil   frontier.      Between  diis 


west  to  the  frontier  of  Peru.  All  the  watercourses  to  the  east  1  point  and  the  present  centre  of  population  it  would  be 
of  this  table-land  flow  into  the  .Atlantic.  To  the  south  we  j  necessary  to  travel  at  least  800  miles  of  wilds,  with  no  road, 
have  the  Bermejo,  forming  in  jiart  the  boundary  with  the  The  Bolivians,  therefore,  very  properly  turn  their  eyes  towards 
Argentine  Republic,  and  the  Pilcomayo,  riuming  south-east  the  Amazons  as  the  natural  outlet  for  their  products  to  the 
and  nearlv  jiarallel  with  the  Bermejo,  both  emptying  into  the  i  commerce  of  the  world. 


Paraguay  branch  of  the  I'l.it.i.  To  the  north  and  east  we  find 
three  great  streams,  afnuents  of  the  Madeira  branch  of  the 
Amazons.  They  pour  into  the  Madeira  a  wealth  of  waters 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  volume  of  the  Mississippi.     Their 


All  travellers  attest  to  the  climate  of  lioiivla  being  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  the  world — Humboldt,  D'.Aubignt',  Haenke, 
Castelnau,  Ciiblion,  and  others  who,  at  difterent  periods  have 
made  explorations  in  the  country   under  ilirection   of  their 
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ivs|n'cti\c  governments.  'I'lio  piipuliiiinn  f>f  the  cdunlry  is  in 
,t;ie;it  part  iiinin  the  Aniazf)ns  slope.  .Many  impulous  lenln  s 
,ire  founil  upon  the  lianks  of  the  rivirs  I'.ir  in  the  e.ist  ami 
north-east.  .Vhioiil;  these  towns  are  S.int;v  Cni/,  i ontaining 
some  12,000  inhai>ilanls,  and  'I'riniilad,  capital  of  the  Lireat 
ISeni  province,  havini;  TijOoo.  'J"ho  ))enplc  may  be  diviileil 
into  two  great  sections — mining;  .and  .'igriciiltiiral.  The  valley.s 
of  the  lieiii  ami  ^^anlore  fiirni.sh  their  agricultural  piro(hicts  to 
the  mineral  districts,  and  in  exchange  receive  the  foreign  goods 
which  find  tlieir  way  into  the  mineral  centres,  whiih  have 
heretofore  int  rccpted  all  commerce  between  the  Dolivia  vail  . 
of  the  Aniazf  is  and  the  outsi(' j  world. 

One-lialf  of  the  2,ooo,oc^  of  tlie  liolivian  people  arc  of  the 
fjuic  liua  an<l  .Aymara  Imlian  races.  The  latter  have  their 
centre  of  pop\ilation  at  La  Paz.  The  former  cover  a  greater 
extent  of  territory,  and  may  be  said  to  be  scattered  over 
three-fourths  of  the  coiintr}'.  The  Spanish  is  the  dominant  and 
most  numerous  race,  and  is  gradn.ally  gaining  ground  over  the 
Indian.  It  may  be  justly  said  that  the  liolivian  jjeople  are 
among  the  most  hardy,  energetic,  and  industrious  of  all  the 
Spanish  .American  nation.alities. 

To  an  -icvation  of  10,000  feet  the  eastern  slope  of  tlie 
.•\ndes  IS  covered  with  lofty  forest  trees.  The  potato,  banana, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  rice  are  among  the  products. 
Corn  sometimes  produces  200  bushels  to  the  acre  and  wlieat 
seventy  bushels.  Cochabamba  supplies  great  quantities  of  wheat 
to  tlie  cold  districts  of  La  I'az  and  Potosi.  Of  the  fruits  tliere 
are  found  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  figs,  iiineapples,  pears, 
apples,  plums,  chirimoyas,  pomegranates,  iieaches,  and,  in  fact, 
almost  every  variety  of  fruit.  Cinnamon  of  excellent  quality 
is  found  :  it  grows  wild  in  great  abimdance.  Tobacco,  e(|ual 
to  that  of  Cuba,  is  extensively  grown  in  Santa  Cruz  and  the 
Beni  province.  "  Coca"  or  betel,  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  Yungas  valley,  is  sold  in  the  La  Paz  market  to  the  amount 
of  about  .(,000,000  dollars  .annually.  It  is  used  by  the  Indians 
all  over  the  coimtry  instead  of  tobacco.  It  enables  them  to 
undergo  great  hardships.  The  chocolate  of  the  lieni  has  no 
superior  in  the  world,  and  is  producc<l  abundantly.  The  cofiee 
of  the  Yungas  valley  is  largely  ctdtiv.ated  for  home  use  ;  but  is 
rarely  exi)orted,  owing  to  the  cost  of  traiisijortation,  771?  the 
.Andes. 

Stigar  is  produced  and  largely  manufactured  from  the  cane 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  district,  and  is  thence  distributed  even  to 
the  Argentine  frontier.  Its  <|uality  is  excellent.  Cotton  grows 
wild  in  great  abundaitcc.  It  is  of  two  kinds— white  and  yellow 
— both  of  a  fine,  long  staple.  'With  the  vast  wild  indigo  fields 
it  covers  an  immense  extent  of  the  liolivian  territory.  Flax, 
which  was  iirohibited  by  Old  S[)ain,  may  be  raised  in  any 
quantity.  Dyewoods  and  dyes  are  numerous.  Vanilla,  wild 
sar.saparilla,  saflron,  laurel,  and  white  wax,  yellow  and  black 
beeswax,  rhubarb,  gentian,  jalap,  aloes,  valerian,  and  ipeca- 
cuanha are  abundant.  Of  gmiis  there  are  many  varieties — 
arable,  copal,  storax,  tragacanth,  benzoin,  and  caoutchouc. 
The  latter— inilia-rubber — is  very  abundant  and  of  superior 
i|uality.  .\  great  variety  of  balsams  are  also  foimd — co])aiba, 
Peru,  Tolu,  and  others  unknown  to  conunerce. 

The  timber  of  many  of  the  Ibrest  trees  is  of  exceeding 
b'-'.uiy,  and  would  furnish  I''.urope  and  North  America  with 
rare  cabinet  woods — mahogany,  white  and  red  cedar,  red  and 
black  ebony,  rosewoods,  Brazil  wood,  and  munerous  others 
unknown  to  the  world. 


The  fori'igii  tr.ide  of  this  produc  tive  region  has  all  passed 
luretolnrc  llirough  the  rioli\ian  port  of  Coliija  or  the  Peruvian 
port  of  .\rii  ,1.  It  has  to  pass  the  lU-sert  of  .Nl.ic.ini.i  and  the 
.Andes  on  the  b.u  l;s  of  nudes  at  an  immense  cdsl.  fiom 
Cobija  to  the  ne.irest  city  of  importance,  Potosi,  lie  .;.Su  miles 
of  mountains  and  desert  sands,  where  water  is  hard  to 
obtain,  ,and  food  for  man  and  beast  still  more  difficult.  .All 
freight  passing  over  on  to  the  eastern  slope  has  to  climb  to  an 
elevation,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Pacific,  of  i.j.ooo  feet. 
With  the  scarcity  of  forage,  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  the 
.•oil  .;hness  of  the  roail,  it  is  no  wonder  that  tlie  average  cost  of 
ing  goods  and  distributing  them  over  Bolivia  by  this 
200  dollars,  gold,  ])cr  Ion,  or  ten  cents  per  jiound. 
Tn^  cign  European  trade  in  imports  amouits  to  about 
3,000,000  dollars  annually.  This  is  offset  in  ex|)orts  Iiy  the 
Peruvian  bark  crop,  the  guano  of  Mejillones,  the  copper 
product  of  the  Pacific  border,  and  a  few  other  articles  which 
count  but  lightly.  The  balance  of  trade  against  the  country  is 
paid  by  a  part  of  her  silver  product,  which  is,  including  coined, 
uncoined,  and  smuggled  silver,  .about  2,500,000  dollars  annually. 
She  has  fouml  it  absolutely  '..ipossible  to  get  her  magnificent 
productions  above  enumerated  into  the  markets  of  the  world  by 
the  way  of  the  Andes,  owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

Xo  wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Bolivia  lias 
ever  turned  her  eyes  towards  the  Amazons  as  the  true  outlet  of 
her  vast  and  fertile  territory.  Two  millions  of  people,  occupy- 
ing a  territory  eight  times  the  size  of  England  have  been  locked 
up  for  half  a  century. 

The  rapids  of  the  Madeira  .are  the  only  impediments  to 
free  navigation  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  liolivia.  The 
lower  one  is  situated  240  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira 
and  940  miles  from  the  city  of  Para,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazons.  Erom  the  lower  to  the  upper  rapid  is  iSo  miles,  by 
a  curve  in  the  river,  which  is  concave  to  the  cast.  In  this 
curve  are  seventeen  falls  of  water.  Heavily  l.aden  canoes  of 
from  two  to  three  tons  burden  are  dragged  up  fourteen  of 
them.  The  other  three  arc  more  formidable ;  the  canoes  are 
unlo.ided  and  dragged  around  them.  The  margins  of  the 
river  are  low  on  both  sides,  but  a  straight  line,  drawn  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  rapid  on  the  chord  of  the  river  arc,  would 
cut  along  the  base  of  a  low  range  of  hills,  and  form  an  excellent 
ro.ad  line  150  miles  long.  It  is  along  this  line  that  the  Bra- 
zilian engineers  have  been  making  a  survey  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  a  railway  to  tap  Bolivia  and  their  own  Matogrosso 
province.  It  is  believeil,  by  the  engineers  who  Iwve  examined 
the  rapids,  that  they  maybe  canalised.  'I'he  entire  fall,  accord- 
ing to  estimate,  is  about  150  feet  in  the  180  miles,  or  ten 
inches,  average,  to  the  mile.  The  rapids,  are,  however,  sepa- 
rated by  long  stretches  of  snioodi  deep  water,  ranging  from  fi)rly 
to  150  feet  .iee|).  The  average  distance  from  the  upper  rapid 
to  the  different  centres  of  trade  in  Bolivia  is  about  500  miles. 
Therefor-,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons  to  the  heart  of 
liolivia  we  have  1,620  miles  with  no  interruption  except  the 
rapids. 

Should  these  comparatively  small  obstructions  be  removed, 
as  with  tlie  appliance  of  skill  and  capital  from  Euroi)e  they 
may  easily  be,  Bolivia,  like  Peru,  as  we  have  before  explained 
in  a  former  part  of  the  Ii,i,usrR.\rr.i)  TuAvr.t.s,  will  become  an 
.Atlantic  State  ;  and  the  trade  of  the  world  will  be  increased  by 
the  contributions  of  another  great  and  llourishinij  i  ountry. 
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liETWEr.N  many  of  the  stages  on  iho  road  down  tlio  Araxcs 
valley  below  Krivan,  Cossack  stations  arc  passed — links  in  the 
chain  of  outposts  hy  which  the  whole  Asiatic  frontier  of  Russia 
is  guarded.  Their  occupants  are  generally  well-grown  men, 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  Cossack  costume,  and  eipiipped  with 
an  armament  which  makes  up  in  ([iiantity  for  what  it  kuks  in 
quality ;  but  even  a  gun,  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  sword,  a  dagger, 
and  a  short  riding-whi))  do  not  sutticc  to  lend  an  air  of  ferocity 
to  their  appearance,  or  to  counteract  the  eftect  of  their  open, 
good-humoured  countenances. 

To  the  traveller  enil)anasse<l  by  an  encounter  with  a 
swollen  and  unbridged  torrent-  an  incident  common  through- 
out the  Caucasus,  but  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  .\raxes 
valley — the  Cossack  will  always  render  welcome  assistance. 
Three  streams,  liable  to  sudden  floods— the  passage  of  which, 
after  heavy  rains,  is  a  matter  of  difticulty  and  sometimes 
danger — flow  out  of  the  Karabagh  Mountains  and  intersect 
the  post-road  bettteen  Erivan  and  Djulfa.  AVo  will  give  our 
own  experience  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  passages. 

On  our  journey  to  Tabreez  we  drive  up,  towards  evening, 
to  a  station,  tlie  last  before  that  at  which  we  hope  to  sleep. 
Our  Mingr-'lian  servant,  anxious  to  lose  no  time,  jumps  from 
his  St.  '  '  delivers  to  the  postmaster  our  doubly-.sealed 
podorojno  ;  to  our  disgust  the  document  is  received  with  the 
sidlen  air  which  we  generally  interpret  to  mean.  "  Xo  horses 
in  the  stable."  "Well,"  we  ask,  "what  is  the  matter?"  The 
reply  is  imexpected — "The  river,  two  versts  hence,  is  in 
flood ;  a  tarantassc  was  nearly  swept  away  at  mid-da\-.  and 
the  waters  have  been  rising  ever  since ;  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  jiroceed."  We  insist  on  driving  to  the  river-bank 
and  judging  for  ourselves.  ']'wo  fresh  telegas  are  accordingly  ' 
brought  out,  and,  packing  our  luggage  and  ourselves  into  them,  i 
we  are  soon  carried  to  the  edge  of  a  bare,  stony  tract,  through 
which  flows  a  turbid  stream  of  sufliciently  alarming  dimensions. 
A  Cossack,  mounted  upon  a  wirv-  pony,  now  mysteriously 
appears  upon  the  Ecene,  and  gives  us  a  lead.  Our  driver,  to 
our  surprise  and  delight,  turns  out  a  plucky  fellow,  and  follows 
without  a  question  ;  the  water  rises  nearly  into  the  cart,  but 
the  three  horses  breast  it  steadily,  and  easily  drag  their  light 
burden  after  them.  In  this  way  we  traverse  successfully  first 
one,  then  a  second  stream,  and  begin  already  to  congratulate  ' 
ourselves  on  having  jiaid  so  little  attention  to  the  postmaster's  ' 
warning.s.  Suddenly  the  real  river  meets  our  astonished  gaze.  \ 
and  we  learn  th-it  what  we  have  crossed  are  only  two  minor 
branches.  It  is  not  so  much  the  breadth- -although  that  is 
considerable— of  the  foam-flaked  flood  of  yellow  waters  which 
so  much  disipiiets  ns  ;  the  other  streams  were  nearly  as  broad, 
but  they  were  by  comparison  shallow ;  here  the  strong  swirling 
current  which  sweeps  imder  the  high  further  bank  looks  so 
horribly  deep.  We  are  in  the  leading  telega,  and  the  Cossack 
rides  up  and  gives  a  few  W(jrds  of  half-understood  advice,  then 
goes  off  to  reconnoitre  the  ford.  \\'e,  meantime,  take  ofif  our 
boots  and  socks,  and  stuff  them  into  the  saddle-bags,  which 
we  prepare  to  hold  over  our  shoulders  in  case  of  need.  The 
Cos.sack  has  by  this  time  returned,  satisfied  with  his  inspection, 


and  under  his  guidance  we  enter  the  river.  Half  a  do/.en 
Tart.ars  cling  to  the  side  of  the  cart  about  to  be  exposed  to  the 
force  of  the  current ;  others  hang  on  to  the  harness,  to  guide 
and  encourage  our  team — all  unite  in  raising  wild  shrieks, 
meant  to  cheer  or  frighten  the  horses  into  facing  the  flood. 
A  last  word  of  protest  against  the  whole  proceeding,  issuing 
from  our  Chamouni  guide  in  the  second  telega,  is  faintly  heard, 
and  then  our  whole  attention  is  absorbed  in  the  .struggle.  We 
are  led  into  the  river  obliipiely,  so  as  to  avoid  exposing  the 
telega  to  the  full  force  of  the  current.  The  water  is  soon  uj)  to 
the  horses'  bellies,  it  is  pouring  through  the  open  sides  of  the 
<art  and  over  our  feet,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we 
maintain  our  balance  at  each  fiesh  jolt  over  the  stony  bottom. 
The  horses,  however,  are  strong,  and  not  unused  to  the  work  ; 
the  driver  is  cool  and  skilful,  and  we  reach  safely  a  shoal  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  all  concerned  are  glad  to  take 
bread)  for  a  niiniue. 

Then  a  second  iilunge  —  shorter,  deeper,  more  perilous 
than  the  first ;  a  few  seconds  of  suspense  while  the  horses 
stncgle  wildly  to  climb  the  steep  submerged  bank,  and  the 
teiega  almost  swings  round  to  the  current.  15ut  the  well- 
directed  strength  of  our  team  gains  the  mastery  ;  for  a  moment 
we  are  almost  tilted  backwards  out  of  the  cart,  and  then  find 
ourselves  and  our  luggage  safe  on  dry  ground.  It  is  pleasant, 
according  to  Lucretius  - 

"  li  tcrr.i  iiiiignuin  aitcrius  spect.irc  laliorein  ;" 
but  the  pleasure  has  an  added  zest  when  one  has  oneself 
undergone  the  i)eril.  The  passage  of  the  second  telega,  and 
the  absurd  attitudes  and  evident  terror  of  its  occupants, 
afforded  us  a  hearty  laugh,  which  was  too  soon  interrupted  by 
the  necessity  of  satisfying  the  just  claiins  of  the  Cossack  and 
Tartars,  whose  assistance  had  been  of  such  value. 

.\  step[)e  storm  is  another  ini  ident  which  enlivens  the 
monotony  of  the  -Vraxes  valley.  This  phenomenon  of  Nature 
is  <  losely  allied  to  the  simoom  with  which  books  of  geography 
and  travellers'  tales  have  made  most  of  us  familiar  from  child- 
hood. Ararat,  which  serves  as  a  meeting-place  for  the  spirits 
of  storm,  is  the  parent  of  most  of  these  startling  atmospheric 
disturbances.  On  an  otherwise  clear,  calm  morning,  clouds 
slowly  gather  round  the  snowy  head  of  the  mountain.  The 
grey  film  which  first  enwraps  the  summit,  condenses  gradually 
into  a  thicker,  blacker  substance,  out  of  which  forked  light- 
nings shoot  from  time  to  time.  At  length  an  impulse  of 
motion  seizes  the  mass,  and  a  dark  wing  slowly  stretches  itself 
out.  overshadowing  a  iiart  of  the  plain.  Suddenly  an  ap- 
])earance  like  putTs  of  smoke  rises  from  the  ground  imme- 
diately beneath  the  cloud,  the  seeming  smoke — in  reality 
clouds  of  ilust— is  borne  up  by  the  whirlwind  into  great  ])illars 
of  sand,  which,  after  a  few  moments,  break  up  and  rush  faster 
than  a  horse  can  gallop  across  the  plain.  'I'lie  wind  which 
bears  them  with  it  is  unfaceable,  and  the  thin,  fine  dust  per- 
fectly blinding.  The  latter,  however,  is  soon  laid  by  the  first 
heavy  drops  of  the  thunderstorm,  which  sweeps  down  in 
drenching  force  on  all  who  are  unlucky  enough  to  be  exjjosed 
to  its  violence.     Half  an  hour  later  the  sky  is  again  clear  over- 
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head,  e\('e|it  where  a  ilislaiu  rainbow,  ^])anning  the  liaiiks  of 
the  Araxes,  paints  the  skirts  of  the  retreating  storm,  anil  recalls 
to  our  minds  the  ojjening  scenes  of  the  Bible  narrative,  which 
are  so  closely  associated  with  these  Armenian  highlands. 

Incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  survivors  of  the  l-'looil  are  con- 
nected by  local  traditions—as  to  the  age  of  which  we  know 
nothing — with  several  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ararat. 
Nakhitchevan,  the  town  we  are  now  approaching,  is  said  to 
o.  <  upy  the  jirei  isc  site  on  which  Xoah  bulk  an  altar  after 
leaving  the  ark  ;  outside  the  town  the  Armenians  jjoint  out  the 
tomb  of  the  patriarch—  a  monument  in  the  authenticity  of 
which  they  show  their  belief  by  surrounding  the  sacred  spot 
with  the  tombstones  of  their  own  dead.  Nearer  'I'abreez,  on 
I'ersian  soil,  is  Maraud,  where  Xoah  is  said  to  have  buried  his 
wile ;  the  word  Krivan  signifies  "  it  is  visible,"  and  the  name 
of  the  town  is,  according  to  tradition,  derived  from  the  cir- 
i  umstance  that  the  occupants  of  the  ark  first  saw  dry  ground 
at  this  spot.  The  grapes  grown  in  the  Araxes  valley  are  still 
believed  to  owe  their  excellence  to  their  descent  from  the 
original  vine — itself  a  wanderer  from  Paradise-  the  [jotent 
jui<  e  of  which  was  the  first  cause  of  the  curse  of  Ham,  and 
negro  slavery.  Nakhitchevan,  at  the  jiresent  day,  is  a  decayed 
country  town,  which  owes  its  sole  importance  to  being  the 
residence  of  a  Russian  commandant  and  the  place  ..'  which 
the  passport  and  custom-house  bureaux  are  fixed.  The  ruins 
of  a  considerable  mosque  bear  witness  to  former  jirosiierity, 
and  the  position  of  the  place,  on  a  brow  overlooking  the 
valley,  is  commanding.  Although  a  direct  bridle-road  leads 
across  the  hills  to  Schuscha,  the  curious  in  wild  scenery  are 
strongly  advised  to  follow  the  river  round  the  base  of  the 
Kanudschuck  range,  imtil  they  strike  the  caravan-track  leading 
directly  from  Persia  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Karabagh.  The 
scenery  of  the  Araxes  now  enters  u|)on  a  new  jihase;  Ararat 
is  completely  lost  to  view,  whilst  the  neighbouring  ranges  close 
in  and  leave  only  a  narrow  channel — in  some  jilaces  almost  a 
gorge — for  the  river.  The  landscape  which,  during  the  ride 
from  Nakhitchevan,  grows  more  savage  at  every  step,  attains 
at  Djulfa  the  height,  or  depth,  of  desolation.  A  gigantic  rock 
— a  Matterhorn  without  its  pedestal — rises  in  our  rear;  ranges 
of  brown  hills,  scantily  covered  with  wiry  grass,  hem  in  the 
road  and  contract,  the  hori/on ;  anil  a  vague  but  distinct 
notion  that  he  is  approaching  the  end  of  this  world,  if  not 
descending  into  a  lower,  oppresses  the  traveller's  mind.  The 
descent  is,  in  fact,  considerable,  for  the  trench  through  wliicli 
the  Ara.xes  runs,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  lies  nearly  3,000 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country ;  bare,  arid, 
and  almost  devoid  of  inhabitants,  it  resembles,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  bed  of  the  Jonlan  and  Dead  Sea,  although  its 
scenery  is  on  a  far  larger  and  more  imposing  scale.  The 
clement  of  mountain  grandeur,  wanting  in  Southern  Syria,  is 
here  supjilied  by  a  lofty  range,  which  rises  abrujjtly,  on  the 
Russian  bank  of  the  river,  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet.  Owing 
to  the  complete  absence  of  vegetation,  every  wrinkle  and 
hollow  in  the  mountain  sides  is  rendered  cons[)icuous,  and  this 
bareness  combines  with  the  ruddy  yellow  tinge  of  the  soil 
to  produce  a  landscape  fit  for  the  banks  of  the  Phlegethon. 
The  lower  spurs,  moreover,  exhibit  the  painful  caricature  of 
ordinary  hill-structure  generally  remarkable  in  volcanic  dis- 
tricts, bearing  to  Alpine  slopes  the  relation  of  a  skeleton  to  a 
statue.  But  as  the  eye  ranges  heavenwards  to  the  4,000  feet 
of  spotless  snow  which  in  early  summer  veils  the  rocky  heads 


of  these  strange  mountains,  one  is  disposed,  in  admiration  of 
the  pure  beauty  on  high,  to  forget  the  sterile  horrors  which 
surround  us,  or,  at  least,  to  account  the  range  as  a  Scylla  fair 
above,  if  foul  below. 

Djulfa  is  the  name  of  the  spot  where  the  post-stations 
end,  and  the  traveller  bounil  for  Tabree/  and  Teheran  leaves 
Russian  soil.  The  Araxes,  which  in  Roman  times  disdained  a 
bridge,  has  now  grown  yet  more  impatient  of  control,  and 
frequently  indulges  its  jiassion  by  disabling  the  Russian  ferry- 
boat. The  river  once  crossed,  a  ride  of  ninety  miles  leads 
to  the  great  conunercial  depot  of  Western  Persia  antl  the  re- 
sidence of  the  heir-apparent — Tabreez,  where  an  Knglishman 
will  find  a  warm  welcome  from  the  small  but  most  hos])itable 
colony  of  Kuropeans  whom  fate  or  commcrc  e  has  banished  to 
this  distant  spot. 

It  is  difticult  to  imagine  how  a  large  town  can  ever  have 
flourished  in  a  country  so  desolate  as  that  which  surrounds 
Djulfa.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Shah  Abbas  destroyed  here  a  considerable 
city,  and  removed  many  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Is])ahan.  A  touching  contemporary  lament 
over  thi.i  event  has  been  published,  with  an  English  translation, 
at  the  i)rinting-press  of  the  Armenian  monastery  at  Venice  ; 
the  last  Stan/a,  as  a  specimen  of  the  national  feeling  and 
peculiar  pathos  of  Armenian  poetry,  deserves  quoting  : — 

"That  my  eyes  liad  l>een  blind,  my  neck  broken, 
Poor  .\rmenia,  that  I  miyht  not  sec  thee  tlius  I 
If  I  were  ilc.iil,  I  !>houl(l  be  happy, 
Kathcr  than  to  hve  ami  to  ^ee  thee  tlms." 

A  member  of  a  Prussian  embassy,  who  seems  to  have 
conccivetl  a  most  wholesirae  horror  of  Djulfa,  catalogues 
its  present  inhabitants  in  tne  following  sentence:  —  "Only 
great  black  scorpions,  long-haired  tarantula  spiders,  and  the 
venomous  centipede,  find  sustenance  in  this  infernal  spot." 
We  did  not  encounter  these  reptiles,  which  have  perhaps 
served  for  food  to  their  scarcely  less  disagi>eeable  successors, 
the  Russian  officials  who  now  alone  inhabit  the  place.  The 
modern  station  of  Djulfa  consists  of  a  good  house  belonging 
to  the  military  commander,  surrounded  by  a  few  miserable 
mud  hovels.  Pas.icrs-by  are  given  the  choice  of  spending  the 
night  on  the  dam|)  and  fever-giving  ground,  or  of  wandering  iij) 
and  down  the  terrace  outside  the  one  whitewashed  mansion, 
where  they  may  listen  to  the  popping  of  champagne-corks 
which  marks  the  arrival  of  some  honoured  guest  in  the  official 
paradise  within.  Those  who  have  no  need  to  cross  the  river 
will  do  well  to  delay  as  little  as  possible  at  a  spot  celebrated 
only  for  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate,  and  the  surliness  of 
die  Russian  Cerb';rus  who  guards  the  frontier  ford. 

How  far  the  scenerv  of  the  Araxes  valley  continues  to  wear 
the  weird  aspect  characteristic  of  the  portion  just  describe  , 
we  cannot  say;  for  at  Djulfa  our  journey  in  this  direction  .s 
ended.  Ordubad,  the  next  town  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river,  possesses  at  least  one  object  of  interest  in  an  enormous 
tree-trunk  of  fabulous  circumference,  which,  in  so  little  wooded 
a  country,  is  naturally  famed  far  and  wide.  Farther  on,  at  a 
place  called  Kudoferin,  a  ford  and  fitctory,  on  a  direct  but 
little-used  caravan-track  from  Schuscha  to  Tabreez,  are  reached 
— to  the  former  town  we  shall  now  conduct  the  reader. 

Schuscha,  the  capital  of  the  present  Russian  province  of 
the  Karabagh — formerly  an  Armenian  principality  subject  to 
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Persia — is  a  healthy  residence  anil  a  convenient  centre  for  encotniter.  'I'he  i)rincipal  races  represented  are  the  Armenian, 
a  European  bent  on  exploring  the  surrounding  hill  country.  '  the  Tartar,  and  the  Kurd — the  two  former  live  in  villages, 
The  town  itself  is  better  built,  and  retains  more  of  its  former  j  while  the  latter  are  a  nomad  tribe,  dwellers  in  tents,  not 
character  than  most  of  those  in  this  jxirt  of  Asia;  many  of  the  averse  to  a  little  quiet  pillage  if  it  conies  in  their  way.  In 
houses  of  the  richer  Tnnars  are  fitted  tip  in  the  Persian  style,  their  manners  and  modes  of  life  the  Armenians  are  the  most 
and  a  handsome  llioiigh  dilapidated  ni_os(|ue  bears  witness  to  jiliant,  and  fall  easiest  into  European  models;  they  are  also 
the  religion  of  tlie  ra(  e  now  no  limu'cr  d<>niin:\nt.  '  the  most  enterprising  and  speculative,  and  hold  in  their  hands 
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The  only  post-road  by  which  Schuscha  is  linked  to  tlie 
more  central  towns  of  the  Caucasus  runs  along  tlie  plain  to 
Elizabetpol ;  but  the  traveller  will  be  able,  witliout  serious 
difficulty,  to  select  a  horse-track  liy  which  he  may  make  his 
way  back  to  Erivan  through  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  The 
route  oflers  high  attractions  to  the  geologist,  who  will  every- 
where meet  witli  tra<  es  of  the  volcanic  action  which  has  raised 
the  neighbouring  jiyramid  of  Ararat.  Eor  the  student  of 
ethnology,  there  will  be  a  constant  source  of  interest  and 
instruction  in  the  very  motley  and  mixed   jiopulation  he  will 


nearly  all  the  commerce  of  the  couiitr)'.  The  Tartars — rich 
ill  llocks  and  herds,  which  they  [(astiire  in  summer  en  the 
mountains — are  far  more  resolutely  Asiatic,  Mohammedan — in 
a  woii".,  conservative  in  all  their  habits,  and  mix  less  readily 
with  then  Russian  masters — a  tendency  which  ha  ,  ;  robably 
sa\ed  them  from  complete  corruiition. 

Supiiosing  the  traveller  to  have  successfully  crossed  the 
Karabagh,  and  returned  to  Eri\an,  we  will  now  plan  for  him  a 
second  expedition  round  the  flanks  of  Alagoz,  visiting  on  the 
wav'  the  ruins  of  Ani  and  Etchniiadzin,  the  chief  monuments 
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of  the  long-lost  greatness  of  the  Armenian  nation.  The  prin- 
cipal interest  of  this  excursion  lies  in  tlie  opportunity  it  affords 
of  studying  Armenian  architecture  ;  but  many  will  find  an 
additional  attraction,  if  tiie  season  is  sufticiently  advanced,  in 
the  ascent  of  Alagoz. 

Etchmiadzin— well-known  as  the  seat  of  the  Armenian 
patriarchate-  lies  only  a  siiort  ride  to  the  westward  of  Krivan. 
I'lie  cathedral  and  residence  of  the  patriarch  form  part  of  a 
large  monastery,  fortified  by  a  high  eartlien  wall ;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  a  few  houses  and  a  shabby  bazaar,  which  has 
little  attraction  for  a  visitor.  The  patriarch  or  ]>oi)e  of  this 
Armenian  Rome — a  middle-aged  man  of  an  imposing  appear- 
ance, which  is  usually  heightened  by  magnificent  robes— is 
most  gracious  in  his  reception  of  English  travellers,  who  '  '.i 
be  freely  shown  all  the  treasures  of  the  jjlace.  Ani  lies  in 
Turkish  territory,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Araxes.  Here 
stand  the  remains  of  the  pal.ice  of  the  Armenian  kings,  and 
of  the  churches  of  their  capital,  built  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  and  now  utterly  deserted. 

Some  distance  to  the  north  is  the  Russian  frontier-jiost  of 
Alexanilrapol,  whence  we  may   return  to  Erivan  by  a  track 


I  skirting  the  north-eastern  flank  of  Alago/.      The  beat  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  is  the  wretched  village  of 
I  Alekujak,  whi-re  a  tr.'iveller  will  find  no  better  accommodation 
1  than  an  empty  stall  in  an  underground  stable,  where  sleep  is 
I  most   etVeclually   murdered   by    the   smell   and   noise    of  the 
j  greater,  and  the  bites  of  lesser  animals.    Alagoz  is  a  vast  moun- 
tain-mass, the  steep  sides  of  which  support  a  broad  table-land, 
which  affords  a  welcome  summer  station  to  the  nomad  Kurds. 
At  the  norlhern  extremity  of  these  pasturages  rise  two  sharp 
lieaks,  over  13,000  feet  in  height,  one  of  which  was  pronounced 
impracticable   by  the  Russian  engineers,  who   succeeded  with 
some  ilifliculty  in  scaling  the  second,   in  the  hollow  at  their  base 
a  small  glacier,  the  only  one  in  Armenia,  maintains  a  precarious 
existence— a  fact  sufficiently   curious  when  we  recollect  that 
Ararat,  nearly  4,000  feet  higher,  can  boast  no  similar  offspring. 
I  To  the  latter  mountain  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  return.     No 
visit  to  Armenia  can  be  considered  complete  which  does  not 
include  a  pilgrimage  to  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Ark,"  whi'.h  for 
so  many  centuries  has  been  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  jf  the 
surrounding  country,  Mussulman  and  Christian,  with  a  mixture 
of  i)atriotic  and  religious  veneration. 
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CHANNELS    OK    THE    JAXARTES— THE    OXUS    OR    AMU    DARIA— UOI.OR 
MOUNTAINS— THE  PAMIR  STKIM'K. 

There  are  three  by-channels  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes. 
The  first,  the  Ber-Kazan,  at  the  point  where  it  diverges  from 
the  river,  is  forty  yards  wide,  and  nine  feet  deep,  and  continues 
its  course  in  a  series  of  expansions  which  have  local  names, 
and  are  mostly  overgrown  with  reeds.  The  second,  the  Kara- 
Uziak  ami,  has  no  regular  bed,  but  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of 
lakes  and  fens,  interspersed  with  sheets  of  clear  water,  fringe*! 
with  reeds.  Its  channel  is  interrupted  by  morasses  at  two  distinct 
points,  and,  owing  to  this  peculiarity,  the  water  at  the  mouth  of 
this  stream  is  perfectly  clear,  though  of  a  marshy  taste.  The 
third  branch,  called  tlie  Kazala,  has,  where  it  strikes  off,  a  well- 
defined  bed,  about  forty  yards  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet,  and  a  slight  current.  From  Tal-lJugut  to  a  point  at 
Aman-Utkul,  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes  forms  a  depressed 
valley,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  overgrown  with 
reeds,  while  in  the  northern  portion  are  formed  four  lakes 
which  have  no  springs  of  their  own,  but  are  fed  by  canals 
conducted  from  the  Jaxartes,  and  are,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  inundations  over  a  saline  marshy  valley;  the  water  in 
them  is  consequently  brackish,  and  becomes  fetid,  if  not 
refreshed  by  the  flowing  stream  of  the  i>arent  river.  The 
Ijrincipal  branch  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jaxartes  is  the  Djany 
Uaria  (or  New  River)  which  disembogues  itself  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  Sea  of  .\ral. 

The  Amu  Daria,  called  also  the  Jihoon  and  the  Oxus,  is  a 
river  in  Western  Turkistan,  not  second  in  importance  to,  and 
of  greater  length  than  the  Jaxartes.     What  the  latter  is  to 


Khokand,  the  Oxus  is  to  Khiva — the  great  fertiliser  and  life- 
giver.  The  region  of  the  source  of  the  Oxus  is  one  of  the 
least  known  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  late  Captain 
Wood,  of  the  Indian  Navy,  did  more  than  any  other  traveller 
to  make  us  intimate  with  its  geographical  features,  and  was  the 
first  to  unravel  the  secret  of  the  actual  source  of  the  Oxus ; 
though  geographers,  being  among  the  most  scejjtiad  of  men, 
still  "  agree  to  differ  "  on  the  point  whether  the  lake  he  named 
the  Victoria,  is  the  chief  source.  Sir  Alexander  Bunies,  who 
met  with  such  a  tragical  fiite  at  Cabul  on  that  memorable 
2nd  of  November,  1841,  has  also  done  much  to  familiarise  the 
world  with  the  course  of  this  river  through  Bokhara  in  his 
very  interesting  and  instructive  "Travels;"  but  still  the  Pamir 
Steppe  an<l  the  Bolor  Range,  whence  the  Oxus  issues,  afford 
one  of  the  finest  fields  for  distinction  to  an  adventurous  and 
scientific  explorer.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  all  pro- 
bability our  ignorance  will  be  enlightened  ere  long  by  the 
researches  of  certain  of  our  own  countrymen  ;  the  area  after  all 
is  but  limited,  for  the  entire  distance  between  the  sources  of  the 
Roshkar,  the  extreme  point  of  Russian  survey,  and  Peshawur 
in  British  India,  is  not  above  600  geographical  miles.  Hum- 
boldt, writing  of  the  region  of  the  Pamir  and  Bolor  Range,  sums 
up  in  his  "  Asie  Centrale,"  all  that  is  known  of  this  interesting 
region,  and  our  knowledge  has  been  little,  if  at  all,  extended 
since  he  w  rote  his  account.  The  chain  of  the  Bolor,  particularly 
that  portion  of  it  situated  between  36°  and  40^°  of  latitude, 
forms  the  natural  boundary  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Turkistan.  Commencing  from  the  Terek-Tau  and  the  Thian 
Shan,  or  from  the  Pamir  Plateau  to  Badakshan,  colossal  moun- 
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tain  ranges  present  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the 
passage  of  armies,  or  the  advances  of  the  more  peaceful  cara- 
vans of  commerce.  Twice  only — that  is,  cjnce  during  the  Han 
dynasty,  contemporary  witii  the  Roman  Republic  and  Tiberius, 
and  once  again  during  the  same  d)nasty,  coeval  with  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne— were  the  cflbrts  of  the  Chinese  to  jjcnetrate 
into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Oxus  anil  Jaxartes  crowned  with 
success.  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  our  era,  Eergana 
or  Khokand  became  a  Chinese  .state,  and  remained  so  for 
some  time.  Again,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
the  Celestials  were  masters  of  the  Dolor  region  and  Badakshan, 
but  they  were  soon  ousted  again. 

The  diminution  in  height  of  these  great  ranges  at  their 
northern  limit,  and  after  their  intersection  by  the  Asferah  Range, 
renders  the  passage  from  Eastern  Turkistan  into  Khokand 
comparatively  easy.  The  etymology  of  the  word  liolor,  varied 
also  into  Lelur,  is  imknown,  though,  as  applied  to  the  town  and 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  it  is  of  great  antiquity.  The 
Buddhist  traveller,  Huen-Tsan,  writing  of  it  in  the  year  640  ii.c, 
says,  "To  the  south  of  the  Pamir  Valley,  after  crossing  the  moun- 
tain, one  reaches  the  kingdom  of  liolor,  which  produces  much 
gold  and  silver."  The  api)ellation  of  the  Tsun-lin,  or  Onion 
Mountains,  belongs  properly  to  the  intersection  of  the  Bolor  and 
Kuen-Luen  Ranges,  and  particularly  to  the  northern  and  eastern 
portions  of  these  mountain  systems.  The  Chinese,  however, 
extended  this  designation  not  only  to  the  whole  Bolor,  but  also 
to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh.  'I'hus,  while 
Huen-Tsan  a]i|)lies  the  name  of  Bolor  to  the  town  and  king- 
dom, he  calls  the  mountain  chain  Tsun-lin.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tsian-hm,  the 
Jesuit  priest  Felix  d'Aro<  ha  placed  the  Bolor  as  one  of  the 
points  on  the  list  of  his  astronomical  determinations,  under  the 
name  of  I'o-lo-euth.  There  is  also  a  river  called  the  Bolor, 
which,  after  a  curving  course  through  Vokhan,  becomes  one 
of  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  The  uninternipted  prolongation 
of  the  meridional  chain  of  the  13olor  commences  from  the  32  J" 
parallel  to  the  south  of  its  intersection  by  the  ranges  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  Kuen-I,nen,  and  Hindoo-Koosh,  to  45^°  on 
the  north  of  its  intersection  by  the  Thian  Shan,  which  range 
here  receives  the  names  respectively  of  Asferah,  Kiptchak, 
and  Terek-TiiU. 

The  entire  chain  thus  extends  over  a  distance  of  860  miles. 
The  dominating  points  rise  above  18,000  feet,  and  are  situated 
between  35°  and  40"  latitude,  occurring  particularly  at  the 
intersections  with  the  ranges  extending  parallel  with  the  equa- 
tor. The  most  southern  of  these  intersections  is  of  colossal 
proportions,  both  in  breadth  and  altitude.  The  works  of 
Elphinstone  and  Burncs,  of  Wood  and  Lord,  have  supplied  i\s 
with  most  of  the  information  we  possess  on  this  interesting 
region.  The  extension  of  the  Bolor  Chain,  and  its  range  from 
north  to  south,  were  well  known  to  the  traveller  Huen-'l'san. 
He  asserts  that  "  the  Tsun-lin  Mountains  abut  on  the  south  on 
the  great  snowy  range  (the  Hindoo-Koosh),  and  reach  on  the 
north  the  Warm  Sea  (the  Issyk-kul)." 

Humboldt  describes  the  range  of  the  Bolor  as  consisting  of 
smaller  parallel  chains  divided  from  each  other  by  high  valleys 
and  plateaux.  This  fact  is  estiiblished  by  the  details  of  the 
description  of  the  three  great  passes  through  the  Bolor.  The 
most  northern  of  these  passes  leads  from  Yarkand  and  Kashgar 
to  Khokand.  Caravans  laden  with  tea,  destined  for  the 
markets  of  Bokhara,  leave  the  regions  watered  by  the  tributaries 


of  Lake  Lob-nor,  and  cross  two  mountain  chains  before  reach- 
ing the  basin  of  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  first 
mountain  i)ass  on  this  diflicuit  route,  which  runs  from  south- 
east to  north-west,  occurs  at  that  part  of  the  range  called  the 
'I'erek- Tau.  This  is  the  Kashgar-davan  I'ass.  After  clearing 
this  first  barrier,  which  rises  from  east  to  west,  caravans  i)roceed 
through  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  Bolor,  between  Oosh 
and  Andijan,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  situated  on 
the  Jaxartes.  This  route  was  known  at  a  remote  period,  and 
is  mentioned  in  two  march-routes  of  more  recent  times,  referred 
to  by  Humboldt.  Beyond  this  jiass  .southward  there  is  the 
I'amir  Pass,  which  extends  through  a  continuation  of  the  Bolor 
to  the  north  of  its  intersection  by  the  Asferah  Range.  The 
next  pa.ss  is  ..lat  which  was  traversed  by  Father  Benedict  Cioez, 
in  1603,  when  proceeding  from  Karslui  through  Sirkul  and 
Varkand.  Ritter  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  route 
of  the  Jesuit  missionary  from  Karshu,  ^^hich  lies — if  we  adopt 
as  a  basis  Captain  Wood's  observations  on  the  sources  of  the 
Oxus — approximately  in  latitude  37''  10'.  The  Pamir  Pass,  a 
descrijition  of  which  is  extant  from  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  whole  of  the  Bolor  Mountains.  The 
division  of  the  range  into  subsidiary  chains  becomes  visible 
here  in  the  difference  of  climate  and  vegetation,  and  Macartney, 
in  his  map  attached  to  Elphinstone's  "  Travels,"  distinguishes 
the  chains  as  the  Bolor,  Pamir,  and  Biidakshan.  "The  Buddhist 
traveller,  Son-Yun,"  says  Humboldt,  "crossed  the  Bolor  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west,  after  leaving  the  city  of  Khoten  in 
Eastern  Turkistan,  and  speaks  of  chains,  the  eastern  of  which 
he  calls  the  great  Tsun-lin.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bolor, 
between  Gilgit  and  Chitral,  rises  the  colossal  jieak  of  Tutukan. 
One  degree  northward  of  this  height,  and  nearly  under  latitude 
37"^  between  Karshu  and  Vokhan,  is  the  Pushtekhar  Croup, 
which  extends  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west ;  but 
however  colossal  this  group  may  appear,  it  forms  only  the 
girdle  of  an  upheaval  still  higher,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Pamir,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  Central 
Asia  as  a  mountain  in  comi)arison  with  which  all  others  must 
be  considered  lov 

Turning  tb'  t  >  descriptions  of  this  wonderful  plateau, 
Humboldt  cites  Huen-Tsan,  who  says :  "  The  Pamir  Plain 
extends  1,000  //  from  east  to  west,  and  100  //'  from  south  to 
north ;  it  is  situated  between  two  snowy  mountains.  Grain  is 
sown  there,  but  everything  grows  badly.  In  the  middle  of  the 
plain  is  the  Dragon's  Lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  tlark 
green,  and  full  of  tortoises,  sharks,  crocodiles,  and  dragons, 
Foxes,  swans,  and  wild  ducks  frequent  these  waters.  To  the 
west  of  Dragon's  I^ake  there  issues  a  large  torrent,  which 
Hows  towards  the  Oxus ;  another  torrent,  which  flows  towards 
Kashgar,  issues  out  of  the  lake  on  the  east." 

In  the  interval  between  Huen-Tsan  (640)  and  ^Vood 
(1838),  .says  Veniukoff,  the  only  traveller  who  visited  these 
parts  was  Marco  Polo.  This  enterprising  traveller  may  have 
crossed  over  the  Pamir  in  1277,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain, 
from  the  account  he  gives,  whether  he  did  actually  traverse  the 
plateau.  From  the  jihrase  "  it  is  said,"  which  he  uses  in  his 
description  of  the  locality,  it  will  be  inferred  that  he  did 
not  visit  it  in  person.  He  was  detained  by  illness  a  whole 
year  at  Badakshan,  and  from  this  place  he  might  easily  have 
reached  Kashgar,  by  crossing  the  Bolor  in  a  more  southerly 
direction  than  that  followed  by  Benedict  Goez.  In  any  case, 
his  description  of  the  Pamir  coincides  with  that  given  by 
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IIiicn-Tsan  mid  Wtxxl,  even  to  the  smallest  details;  "Pro- 
ceeding from  ll.id.ikslKin  in  llic  north-east  and  east,"  says  tlio 
Venetian,  "one  readies,  alter  passing  several  castles  along  the 
bank  ol'  one  river,  the  |iro\in(e  of  X'oknaii.  the  inliaUit.inls  of 
which  profess  I.-.lanii^iii.  Join  lie)  in-  three  days  more,  in  an 
easterly  and  north  easterly  direc  I'oii.  <ine  arrives,  after  a  l)ro- 
longed  ascenl,  at  the  summit  >a'  a  range  of  mountain^,  whirh 
they  say  are  lhehiglu--t  |ioints 
in  the  world.  When  the  ir.i- 
veller  finds  himself  in  this 
l)lace,  he  sees  between  tuo 
mountains  a  large  lake,  out 
of  which  issues  a  thie  river. 
The  plain  yiehls  .such  fine 
jjasttirage  that  the  leanest 
tattle  get  fat  in  ten  davs." 
In  spite  of  the  similarity  of 
the  (lescriplioiis,  liotli  topo- 
graphical and  physical,  of  the 
I'amir,  Ilnmlioldt  was  at  .i 
loss  to  determine  whether  the 
designation  of  the  I'amir  be- 
longs exclusively  to  one  pl.iin, 
which  llueii-'I'saii  cills  To- 
mil'  or  to  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  plateau,  taking 
twelve  d:iy>  to  cro>s.  us  stated 
by  Marco  I'olo.  The  \'ene- 
tia:i  traxeller.  like  hisCiiinese 
predecessor,  s.iys,  at  the  end 
of  his  description,  that  to  the 
south  of  the  Taniir  is  lielor.i ; 
but  he  does  n(jt  mention  that 
the  jilateait  of  the  Tamir 
forms  the  watershed  between 
the  basins  of  the  Oviis  and 
I.ob-nor.  Mano  I'olo  visited 
the  province  of  N'okhan,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  he  did 
not  learn  that  tlie  "fine  river" 
of  which  he  speaks,  as  llowiiig 
out  of  the  nioiiiitain  lake, 
was  none  other  tliau  the 
Oxus,  the  same  ri\er  that 
forms  the  limit  ofVokhaii  on 
the  north. 

The  western  extreiiiily  of 
Sarykiil.  or  N'icioria  Lake, 
which  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus.  is  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Wood,  in  latitude 

37"  27'.  According  to  the  .accounts  gathered  by  Mararnie) 
(luring  KIphinstone's  memorable  expedition,  two  other  lakes 
exist  in  the  zone  of  the  I'amir- namely.  Karakul,  in  latitude 
3S"  50'.  and  Surik-Kul,  in  latitude  37^  10' — marked  in  Macart- 
ney's map  considerably  to  the  northward  of  the  princijial 
source  of  the  (Jxus,  which  is  placed  in  latitude  38°  10'.  Macart- 
ney .shows  no  outlets  to  these  lakes,  neither  of  which  must  be 
confounded  with  the  .'^arykiil  of  Wood,  as  they  are  situated 
respectively  i"  23'  and  1"  43'  to  the  north  of  it. 

Durnes,  writing  of  the  I'amir,  says :   "  'I'he  centre  of  the 


jilateau  is  .'sarykiil,  out  of  which  there  should  i.ssuc,  .iccording 
to  all  accounts,  the  Jaxartes,  O.xus,  and  a  branch  of  the  Indus. 
This  plateau,  wliiih  attbrds  excellent  pasturage,  extends  round 
the  Like  for  a  disl.mce  of  six  d.iys'  journey  in  circumference  ; 
and  it  is  said,  tli.it  from  this  elevation  all  the  adjacent  hills 
.ippe.ir  below  the  observer,'  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
tli.it  .\rro^^.^lllitll's  m.ip,  constnu  led   in  1834  for  Burnes' work, 

does  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  statements  in  the  text. 
( >n  this  ma])  there  is  also 
placed,  ill  latitude  38"  40', 
Lake  D/arik-Rul, represented 
as  one  of  the  outlets  of  the 
^'okllan  river ;  and  to  the 
north-east  of  it  there  ajipears 
the  nun  h  larger  lake  of  Kara- 
kul, out  of  which  flows  to 
the  east  the  river  calleil  the 
\'anian  Daria,  and  which, 
lower  down,  receives  the  name 
of  Kashgar  Daria— from  the 
<  ity  of  that  name  in  Eastern 
Turkislaii,  situated  upon  its 
b.iiiks-  and.  still  further  in  its 
(  I  iiise.  the  name  of  Tarym. 

W  hen  the  J!<>iiil>ay  iiiKei/i- 
|.;.ve  the  first  account  of 
^\'o()d's  journey  to  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus,  to  l.akeSarykul, 
and  to  the  jilateau  15,000 
feet  high,  it  was  imagined 
that  this  '•dauntless  explorer," 
as  Humboldt  calls  him,  was 
mu(  h  more  to  the  souiliward 
of  the  region  of  the  I'ainir 
proper  than  he  actually  was. 
Hut  the  publication  of  his 
valuable  work  soon  dissipated 
all  doubts  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  I'amir  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sarykul. 
The  traveller  was  surrounded 
by  those  Kirghis  who  gave 
themselves  out  as  the  masters 
of  the  I'amir.  When  at  the 
point  of  jinu  lion  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Upper  Oxus, 
at  Is.sar  (latitude  37°  2'), 
Wood,  being  in  uncertainty  as 
to  which  route  he  should  fol- 
low, heard  that  the  northern 
branch  was  called  tlie  I'amir  branih.  The  I'amir  was  de- 
siribed  to  him  by  the  Kirghis  as  a  high  mountainous  region  ; 
and  they  stated,  in  a  very  positive  manner,  "  diat  Lake 
.Sarykul  was  situated  on  the  roof  of  the  world,  and  th.it  this 
roof  was  the  I'amir."  The  road  along  which  Wood  ascended 
to  Sarykul  is  the  caravan  road  to  Yarkand. 

The  O.xus  is  formed,  like  many  other  large  stre.ims,  by 
the  junction  of  several  branches.  If  we  take  Wood's  Vietori.a 
Lake  as  the  source  of  the  river,  its  whole  length  to  the  Sea  of 
Aral  may  be  estimated  at  1,120  geographical  miles— thus  most 
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nearly  approaching  in  extent  the  Dnieper  among  f'uropean 
rivers.  Its  tliree  chief  branches — the  Bolor,  Duvan,  and 
Shanul,  on  tlie  latter  of  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Hadak- 
shan — may  be  described  as  uniting  in  one  stream,  though  then- 
is  another  stream,  tlie  Aksu,  whose  coiirse  has  not  been 
so  accurately  traced.  The  C).\us  Hows  in  its  up[)er  course 
either  througli  sultry,  dry,  and  consetjuently  barren  steppes,  or 
through  a  mountainous  region.  wl;ere  the  beds  of  its  branches 
are  strewn  with  rocks,  and  the  valleys  bordered  by  precipitous 
and  rugged  heiglits.  Of  its  three  principal  affluents,  the  Sharud 
alone  waters  localities  celebrated  for  their  fertility.  Humes 
cays  that  both  natives  and  strangers  speak  in  raptures  of  this 
country — of  its  rivulets,  i)ictures(iue  valleys,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
nightingales.  The  valleys  of  the  Holor,  and  the  banks  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  Uuvan  Daria,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
0*"  -..o  promising  a  nature.  The  farmer,  as  described  by  Wood, 
ii.e  deep  and  narrow  indentations  in  the  surface  of  a  high 
table-land,  and  hove  all  the  stern  characteristics  of  an  Alpine 
region.  Lake  Sarykul,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  situated  in 
the  37th  par.dlel,  continues  to  be  covered  with  ice  in  the 
month  of  February.  An  anonymous  ( Icrnian  traveller — said  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  East  India  Company,  \\hose  MS. 
work  has  been  recently  brought  to  light — alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  to  the  almost  Siberian  temiicraturc  that  prevails  at 
the  sources  of  thi''  fmous  river:  "After  leaving  behind  us 
the  source  of  tlrs  stream  (the  Aksu)  we  emerged  on  the  snowy 
plateau  of  the  Pamir,  which  is  always  swept  by  a  \ery  cold 
wind,  and  rendered,  in  this  mai.'ier,  insupportable  .".s  a  per- 
manent place  of  habitation.  The  several  lakes  exi.sti.ig  here 
are  covered  with  ice  all  the  year  round,  the  surface  of  wliich 
is  so  smooth  that  the  snow  is  always  blo\,n  off  I  _>  .lie  wind. 
On  descending  northward  from  the  I'aniir  I'lateau  the  traveller 
sees  before  him  the  large  lake  of  Riankul,  in  which  tlie  witer 
is  so  cold  th.-'l  no  fish  are  able  to  exist." 

"The  glens  of  the  Bolor  Mountains,"  says  VenivikolT,  "are 
inhabited  by  a  half-wild  race  of  peojjle,  who,  being  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country, 
do  not  fuse  into  large,  well-organised  communities,  but  retain 
the  habits  of  wandering  marauilers,  and  e\ist  on  the  jilunder  of 
caravans."  IIuen-Tsan,  the  Budilhist  missionary,  writing  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Oxus  are  devoid  of  all  courtesy  and 
justice,  prone  to  vinlence,  and  hideous  in  apjjearance.  Still 
it  may  be  put  down  to  their  credit  that  some  of  these  tribes 
ofiered  a  stout  resistance  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and, 
on  their  subjection,  formed  jiart  of  the  kingdom  founded  by 
.!  -  mighty  Macedonian,  under  the  name  of  Kictria. 

The  Oxus,  after  passing  out  of  the  basin  of  its  so\iices — 
which  are  enclosed,  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  by 
inountains  75,000  to  18,000  feet  high,  across  which  the  ro.ids 
for  i)ack  animals  are  few  and  diflicult  to  tr.averse-  flows  be- 
yond the  southern  confines  of  Uadakshan,  Vokhan,  and  Ikdkh. 
Between  the  two  points  of  Terniez  and  Pitniak,  the  first  town 
of  the  oasis  of  Khiva,  a  distance  of  about  540  miles,  the 
settled  i)opulation  keep  aloof  from  the  sultry  valley  of  the 
Oxus.  'J'he  banks  of  the  river  along  the  whole  of  this  extent 
are  occupied  by  small  towns  and  villages,  which  occur  near 
ferries,  or  at  the  intersections  of  caravan  routes  ;  it  forms  a 
noble  stream,  and,  as  at  C'hardjui,  has  a  breadth  o*"  470  yards, 
and  a  depth  of  24  feet. 

The  Oxus  enters   Khiva  by  a  sandy  desert,  but,  Uuwing 


onward,  reaches  a  fertile  clay  plain,  over  which  its  waters  are 
distribute<l  .)y  numerous  canals.  'I'his  plain  is  about  200  miles 
in  length,  Ly  about  an  average  breadth  of  60  miles,  an<l  pro- 
duces grain  for  the  supply  of  the  bulk  of  the  Tartar  population, 
as  well  as  for  export  to  Rhorasan.  In  ancient  times  the  course 
of  the  Oxus,  alter  passing  Khiva,  was  a  bold  curve,  by  which  it 
rolled  its  waters  into  the  Giflf  of  Balkan,  in  the  Caspian.  This 
fact  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  globe,  and,  were  it  not  authenticated  beyond  dispute, 
might  well  arouse  the  incredulity  of  the  most  faithful  believer 
in  travellers'  tales.  That  a  great  river  did,  some  centuries  back, 
follow  a  course  very  different  from  its  jjresent  channel,  and 
disembogued  its  waters  into  a  sea  now  se\ered  from  it  by  a 
desert  of  ,550  miles,  is  a  statement  that  will  recjuire  strong  jiroof 
to  gain  general  credence.  This  fact  is,  however,  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  actual  existence  of  the  river  valley  and  channel 
through  which  it  flowed  in  remote  ages ;  and  the  marvel  of  it 
is  increased  when  we  consider  that  the  river  must  have  turned 
off  at  an  abrupt  angle  from  the  point  where  it  digressed  from 
its  present  course,  which  is  much  the  more  direct  one.  Burnes 
ridiculed  the  theory,  which  he  refiised  to  recognise  as  being 
within  the  domain  of  fact,  and  considered  the  channels  to  be 
"remains  of  some  of  the  canals  of  the  kingdom  of  Khaurisni, 
being  .supported  in  this  belief  by  the  rivers  near  them,  which 
have  been  deserted  as  the  prosperity  of  that  empire  declined." 
But  it  is  i.ianilestly  impossible  to  mistake  for  a  canal  the  bed 
of  such  a  river  as  the  Oxi:s,  which,  after  hollowing  out  for 
itself  a  valley  some  miles  in  breadth,  ])loughs  up  a  furrow 
several  hundred  feet  deeper  than  the  eardi's  level,  and  quite 
wide  enough  for  a  stream  800  yards  wide.  There  is  a  ver)' 
generally  recei\  CO  notion  among  the  nomads  that  there  exists 
a  subterranean  communication  between  the  Aral  and  Caspian  ; 
and  .\bbott  remarks  upon  thi.s,  that  it  may  be  jierfecdy  true 
that  sounds  of  subterranean  waters  are  heard  at  Kara  (ioombuz 
— as  the  old  channel  of  the  Oxus  to  tlie  Casjiian  is  the  lowest 
lying  land  of  the  Karakum,  or  Desert  of  Khaiirism,  thereby 
being  the  natural  drain  of  all  that  country— though  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  Sea  of  Aral  has  any 
communication  with  this  drainage,  which  he  tl-.inks  is  sujjplied 
by  the  snow  and  rain  which  fall  in  considerable  quantities 
between  the  two  seas. 

The  waters  of  the  Oxus  are  pm'e  and  sweet.  Its  breadth 
opposite  Khiva  is  about  900  yards,  and  increa.ses  as  it  ap- 
]>roaches  the  Sea  of  Aral  ;  but  there  is  a  point  above  Khiva 
where  it  is  described  as  being  narrowed  to  about  no  yards, 
and  as  being  projiortionately  dee|)  and  rapid.  Tin;  river  is 
navigable  throughout  the  entire  course,  from  its  mouth  to 
Bokhara  and  Balkh,  but  during  five  months  is  frozen  so  firmly 
that  the  caravans  i)ass  over  the  ice  in  security.  The  subject 
of  the  diversion,  in  ancient  times,  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxu:;, 
and  also  of  the  Jaxartes,  iVom  the  course  they  now  take  into 
the  Aral,  to  the  more  distant  and  lower  ba'-.ln  of  the  Caspian, 
was  discussed  in  a  learned  jjapcr  contributed,  three  years  ago, 
to  the  Royal  (Jeographical  Society,  and  published  in  the 
"  Proi  ceilings"  of  that  body.  The  most  imjiortant  practical 
deduction  Irom  these  changes,  if  true,  is  the  possibility  of 
effecting  now  by  art  «hat  was  formerly  done  by  Nature,  and, 
by  deepening  the  dry  channel,  diverting  the  Oxus  once  more 
into  the  larger  .sea;  for  by  this,  steam  n.avigation  would  be 
possible  Ifom  the  heart  of  Russia  to  the  north  western  borders 
of  India,  by  the  Volga,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus, 
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NoTHiNO  is  easier,  ami  I'jw  trips  more  interesting,  than  a 
journey  to  Algeria,  wliere  one  may  see  witliout  difficulty  the 
Aral),  in  his  state  of  migration  in  North  Africa  ;  the  Kabyie, 
such  as  he  has  become  after  long  centuries  of  misrule  and 
slavery ;  and  the  Jew,  in  his  modified  Oriental  type.  As  to 
the  French  element,  it  is  so  little  important,  and  so  little 
changed  from  that  of  tlie  provincial  Gaul  of  the  present  day, 
that  we  may  pass  him  by  in  any  inquiry  as  to  what  belongs 
to  the  place.  F  exhibits  the  orilinary  characteristics  of  his 
race,  and  has  neither  undergone  diange  himself,  nor  causeil 
a  change  in  others. 

Forty  or  fifty  h  nirs  on  'ooard  a  comfortable  steamer  will 
generally  transport  the  traveller  from  Marseilles  to  .Mgiers. 
The  town  is  charmingly  ])laced,  and,  though  to  a  great  extent 
rebuilt  since  French  occupation,  still  retains  enough  of  the 
Oriental  element  to  render  it  immediately  interesting.  There 
is  also  a  great  variety  of  race  and  costume  to  be  seen,  especially 
in  the  corn-market  in  the  Moorish  town,  in  the  early  morning. 
In  the  caravanscnii,  opiwsite  this  market,  the  traveller  will  find 
a  picturescjue  assemblage  of  camels,  mules,  anil  asses,  and 
natives  of  every  variety  of  complexion.  These,  of  course,  are 
all  men.  Of  the  Moorish  women  the  dress  alone  is  visible, 
the  yash-mak  -md  the  burnous  elTectually  concealing  not  only 
the  face  but  tne  figure.  The  .Arab  women  are  rarely  seen  at 
all ;  and  the  Arabs  do  not  much  haunt  the  town,  or  if  tliere, 
are  not  seen  to  advantage.  Of  Jews  there  is  never  any  scarcity, 
and  both  male  and  female  are  equally  ready  to  do  business  in 
either  buying  or  selling. 

There  are  some  good  specimc  .s  of  Moorish  house  architec- 
ture in  Algiers,  but  such  specimc  is  are  rapidly  giving  place  to 
the  style  of  building  recently  int  oduced  into  French  provincial 
towns,  and  before  long  there  wil  be  hardly  anything  left.  Th»' 
modern  houses  of  French  construction  are  lofty  and  S(|uare,  anci 
the  streets  wide.  It  will  be  seen,  when  the  next  consider,i'  ij 
earthquake  takes  place,  whether  this  departure  from  the  vota- 
blished  Oriental  method  of  building  is  altogether  desirable.* 

Tlie  Moorish  town  is  distinct  from  the  French,  and  is  en- 
closed within  a  tr'-ngular  area,  rising  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
facing  the  sea, and  terminated  by  the  citadel,  which  is  about  400 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  form  a  complete 
labyrinth.  The  sides  of  the  houses  towards  the  street  are  dead 
walls,  with  an  occasional  loop-hole  and  a  closeil  doorway.  At 
the  height  of  the  first  storey  are  often  wooden  corbels  support- 
ing a  second  storey,  which  projects  into  the  street.  There  is 
sometimes  a  third,  projecting  still  further,  and  where  this  is  met 
by  a  similar  house  of  three  storeys  on  the  other  side,  the  walls 
of  the  upper  storey  meet,  and  the  street  is  a  tunnel.  Should  a 
door  be  open  in  the  dead  wall,  a  charming  court  will  be  seen 
surrounded  by  an  arcade  of  marble  columns,  supporting  a 
gallery.  In  the  middle  is  a  fountain  or  a  beautiful  tree,  and 
leading  to  the  gallery,  over  the  arcade,  is  a  staircase,  the  stairs 
being  covered  with  encaustic  tiles.  From  this  gallery  the  rooms 
are  entered,  not  by  opening  a  door,  but  by  drawing  a  curl.un. 

•  liarlluiu.ikcs  in  Al^;cri:l  (ire  not  mere  possibililicj.  Tlicrc  have  been 
Kvere  shocks  within  a  few  years. 
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The  rooms  and  gallery,  as  well  as  tne  stairs,  are  pav(  1  with 
encaustic  tiles  or  stucco;  the  walls  are  jiainted  in  arabesipie  ; 
tlie  sofas  and  couches  covered  with  silk,  embroitlered  with  gold  ; 
one  or  two  small  cariiets,  or  the  skin  of  a  lion  or  panther,  are 
on  the  lloor.     Such  are  the  luxuries  in  the  houses  of  the  better 

■  class  of  Moorish  shopkeepers  and  Jews  in  Algiers.  In  former 
times  the  town  was  full  of  such  mansions  ;  some  large  and 
enriched  witli  the  most  costly  ornaments,  and  there  are  still 

I  many  left  ;  but  some  of  the  best  and  largest  have  given  way  to 

,  unmeaning  French  houses  of  the  usual  conventional  style. 

The  nios(iues  in  Algiers  are  of  no  great  interest,  except 

j  to  those  who  have  not  before  seen  a  Mohammedan  place  of 
worship.  The  interior  is  very  bald  and  simple,  though  the 
walls  are  painted   and   decorated  with  verses  of  the   Koran. 

,  There   are   onj   or   two  small    pulpits,  a  niche   to   show  the 

1  direction  of  Mecca,  and  many  mats  and  car[)ets.     There  are 

\  no  seats  whatever. 

1  Around  Algiers  the  country  is  very  beautifiil,  and  easily 
visited  ;  being  crossed  by  good  roads,   on  which  there  is  a 

j  service  of  omnibuses  to  the  near  villages.  But  away  from  the 
high  road  it  is  difficult,  and  in  some  degree  dangerous,  to 
attempt  to  make  one's  way.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
dense  and  almost  impassable  vegetation,  and  the  danger  from 
large  savage  dogs,  who  rush  out  in  groups  of  se\eral  togetiier, 
and  attack  every  stranger  without  mercy.  These  dogs  are  a 
nuisance  throughout  the  country,  and  are  to  be  found  every- 
where. They  always,  however,  turn  tail  when  faced,  ami  when 
stones  are  thrown  at  them.  Even  the  motion  to  pick  up  a  stone 
will  frighten  them  for  the  moment. 

The  nearest  point  at  which  the  Arab  population  near  .Mgiers 
can  be  seen  in  anything  like  their  normal  state  is  at  the  .\rab 
village  of  Little  Bouzarieh,  a  few  miles  frori  the  city,  towards  the 

I  west,  close  to  a  small  French  establishment  of  the  same  name. 

I  The  small  tribe  dwelling  here  cultivate  a  part  of  the  soil  in  a 

j  peculiar.  Oriental  manner,  dividing  the  produce  among  them- 
selves, according  to  the  wants  of  each  family,  and  feeding  a 
certain  number  of  stock  on  the  uncultivable  part,  for  the  general 
use  of  the  community.  When  a  beast  is  killed,  either  from  the 
common  stock  or  after  purchase,  the  slaughtering  is  clone  by 
throwing  the  animal  on  the  ground,  and  cutting  its  throat  in  the 
open  air,  in  front  of  the  village.  The  meat  is  then  cut  uj)  and 
divided  by  the  chief,  or  kadi,  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
claimants.  To  distribute  these  portions  a  number  of  bits  of 
twisted  stiaw  and  sticks,  capable  of  being  i.lent'iieu,  ...^.  put 
into  a  basket  and  shaken,  .\fter  wliii  h  an  .Vrai)  takes  them 
out  one  by  one,  and  calls  out  the  name  of  the  person  each  is 
made  to  represent,  who  then  appropriates  a  heap  of  flesh  to 
himself     The  division  is  thus  made  in  an  orderly  manner. 

A  little  further  in  the  interior,  on  the  rich  plain  of  the 
Metidja,  are  farms  cultivated  by  sedentary  Arabs,  who  differ 
little  from  those  c^  Bouzarieh,  and  here  also  may  sometimes  be 
seen  a  douar  or  encampment  of  the  nomadic  races  or  Kabyles 
of  this  part  of  North  .-Xlrica.  Their  tents  are  of  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  camel's  hair,  goat's  hair, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  dwarf   palm,  woven  together.      They 
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resemble  the  poorest  gipsy  encampments,  made  of  filthy  ra.i,'s 
anil  blankets,  siu  h  as  are  seen  sometimes  in  Englanil.  The 
tents  are  supporteil  by  crossed  sticks,  and  are  tolerably  large. 
Coming  ti|j()n  them  from  a  distance,  one  iiardly  distinguishes 
them  at  first  from  tlie  ground  on  which  they  are  iiitched. 
Tethered  camels  browsing  about,  and  liere  and  there  a  wild 
human  figure  in  rags,  are  all  that  connect  them  with  humanity. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  travel  a  little  away  from  the  high 
roads  to  see  the  Kabyles  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Tlierc  are 
many  tribes  in  lliat  part  of  the  country  situate<l  a  little  east  of 
.Mgiers,  in  the  direction  of  I'liilippeville.  At  present  the  i)rin- 
cipal  Kalnle  tribes  are  to  be  foiuid  in  tlie  Aures  mountains 


Originally  pagans,  they  are  now  and  have  long  been  Moham- 
medans, and  submit  implicitly  to  their  marabouts  or  religious 
enthusiasts.  They  have  little  or  no  education,  and  most  of  th. 
words  used  by  them,  referring  to  reh'gion  or  education,  are  of 
Arabic  origin.  Their  women  go  aliout  tniveiled,  and  the  men 
bare-headed.  They  are  frugal  and  industrious,  and  often  hire 
tliemselvcs  out  either  as  soldiers  or  to  labour  in  the  towns,  \n\t 
always  with  a  view  of  afterwards  returning  to  a  nomadic  life 
among  their  own  people. 

Tliey  dislike  and  despise  the  .Arabs,  to  wliom  thcv  consider 
themselves  nuuh  superior,  but  they  rarely  become  rich  or 
permanent    residents    anywhere,     .Some    of    the    lierbers    of 
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near  Batna,  in  the  hills  above  lifina,  and  in  the  regions  south  of 
liugie,  all  of  which  are  localities  soinewhat  difl'icult  of  access,  i 
<  )lhers  are  found  in  tlie  emjiire  of  Morocco  ;  and  others,  again, 
in  Western  Algeria,  where  they  are  sheltered  by  the  sands  of 
the  'esert,  as  effectually  .as  among  the  hills  fiirther  east  and 
north.     In  Morocco  they  are  called  lierbers. 

These  Kabyles  (the  indii^nics  of  the  FrcncJi)  are  a  mixed 
race  now,  but  t'.ieir  origin  can  <  erlainly  be  traced  to  the  bar- 
barous and  aboriginal  ]io|iulatii>n  of  Northern  Africa,  known  to 
the  Greeks  three  thousand  years  ago.  Their  language  appears 
to  be  little  altered,  their  habits  ]]rob.ably  less.  Their  <  haracter- 
istics  are  those  of  mountain  peojile,  as  distinguished  frotii  those  ' 
dwelling  in  plains.  They  are  br.ive,  hardy,  vindictive,  utterly 
fearless  of  death,  and,  above  all  things,  jealous  of  their  inile- 
pendence.  They  do  not  mix  readily  with  other  peoples  or 
r.iejs;  they  avoid   towns,  and  do  not  adv.ince  in  civilisation.  I 


^[orocco  tattoo  themse'lves  on  the  forehead,  i  bin,  and  cheeks, 
and  have  much  the  appearance  of  gipsies,  but  this  is  exceptional. 
The  Kabyles  of  the  province  of  Constantine  manufacture  a 
rude  kiiul  of  pottery,  as  well  as  small  articles  of  smith's  W(xk, 
\\lii(  h  they  carry  far  into  the  interior  on  the  backs  of  their 
lamels.  It  is  curious  that  the  nomadic  Kabyles  are  occasion- 
ally good-looking  when  young,  while  the  few  who  are  settled,  or 
partially  settled,  are  exceedingly  ugly  at  all  ages. 

In  tr.nelling  by  donkey,  whatever  the  il'stance  may  be,  the 
men  are  generally  mounted.  Sometimes  husband  and  wife  ride 
together,  rarely  the  wife  alone.  It  is  a  picturesque  sight  to  sec 
a  Kabylc  family  on"  the  march.  The  women,  like  all  savages, 
are  exceedingly  fi)n<l  of  personal  ornaments,  especially  earrings, 
of  which  they  will  wear  four  or  five  inserted  in  the  same  hole  in 
the  car,  which  is  thus  dr.iwn  down  to  a  preposterous  length. 
The  rings  arc  of  metal,  and  of  enormous  si/.e,  often  four  inches 
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in  diameter,  ami  to  prevent  the  ear  rrom  being  torn  arc  jjartially 
supported  by  a  loop  of  hair  or  silk  braid  jiassed  :r  the  head. 
Such  are  the  Kabyles  of  Nortli  .\frica,  a  curious  and  very 
interesting  race,  little  altered  by  civilisation,  and  not  likely  to 
be  intluenced  by  French  domination.  Their  rude  and  imper- 
fect industries  are  represented  in  the  illustration  on  page  236. 

The  Arabs  dwelling  permanently  in  Algeria  are  members 
of  the  nomadic  families  who  have  Irom  time  immemorial 
overspread  the  country,  retaining,  in  a  fonn  but  little  altered, 
their  language,  and  many  of  their  most  striking  i>eculiarities 
of  all  kinds. 

Many  of  the  tribes  are  to  a  great  extent  setded,  but  they 
rarely  dwell  long  in  towns.  'I'hey  inhabit  villages  in  tribes,  and 
often  wantler  witli  all  their  property  from  one  to  another.  They 
are  often  met  in  considerable  numbers  in  these  fre(iuent  migra- 
tions, wliich  have  no  very  special  'ibject  beyond  a  vague  and 
instinctive  love  of  change.  They  ai  i  traders,  and  ha\e  fallen 
in  better  with  their  present  French  ma^-ters  than  the  indigenous 
Kabyles,  who  endure  with  much  less  jitience  the  yoke  put 
upon  them.  The  people  vary  greatly  in  a^ii)earance.  ,\mong 
them  are  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  feroc.'ous  yet  handsome 
men  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth ;  and  this  mi.iture  of  extreme 
beauty  and  ferocity  is  not  ^'together  an  accident,  being  more  or 
less  characteristic  of  this  moditied  race.  There  are,  however, 
many  who  have  all  the  ferocity  and  none  of  the  lieauty.  Many 
of  the  women  are  ugly  to  a  degree  rarely  seen  among  other 
people,  although  among  the  younger  women,  and  especially  the 
very  yoimg  girls,  are  many  whose  features  are  soft,  regular,  pleas- 
ing, innocent,  and  even  charming.  The  women  are,  howe\er, 
rarely  seen  in  the  country,  hanV  ever  in  tlie  to.vn  One  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  .\rab  rac ,  is  their  impassivene.-s.  At 
the  Arab  market  at  Constantine,  tall  ipiiet  figures  stand  about 
wrapped  in  their  long  burnouses,  or  sit  in  a  line  on  the  e  Ige  of 
the  hill,  perfectly  motionless,  for  hours  together,  and  piesenting 
from  belovv-  the  appearance  of  a  string  of  gre.nl  white  crows. 
Here  and  tliere  is  a  closer  knot  of  peoi)le  li.-itening  to  some 
blind  singers,  who  are  squatting  on  the  grou  id  chanting  in  a 
plaintive  tone  verses  from  the  Koran,  inculca.ing  the  practice 
of  works  of  mercy.  Similar  professional  beg,';;rs,  (banting  the 
identical  verses  to  similar  inanimate  groujis,  may  be  found  in 
the  markel.  at  Cairo,  and  wherever  else  the  .\rab  tribes  have 
penetrated.  E\en  the  leathern  water  bottle,  which  charac- 
terises the  Hedouin  in  the  desert  of  .vrabia,  is  retained,  and 
often  performs  its  purposes  in  the  (.reat  Desert  of  Africa,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  .Algeria. 

The  steppe  and  low  plateau  in  '•'.astern  Algeria,  rather 
thickly  covered  with  heriiage  at  cert.-. in  seasons  but  only 
escaping  with  difficulty  and  jieriodical'y  from  the  condition  of 
a  sandy  desert,  affords  excellent  cxami)les  of  nomatlic  .Arabs. 
These  <  ome  in  large  numbers,  and  from  some  distance,  with 
their  flocks  a.id  herds,  to  eat  oft'  the  supply  of  vegetation,  which 
is  found  wherever  the  sand  is  not  loose  and  driven  by  the  wind. 
At  the  grazing  season  (about  the  middle  of  .April)  the  .supply  of 
grasses  of  various  kinds,  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  thyme,  much 
liked  by  camels,  and  of  a  variety  of  wild  artichoke,  and  other 
plants,  offer  a  tempting  bait. 

The  Arabs,  who  bring  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
the  herds  of  camels  to  these  pastures,  are  in  the  strictest  sense 
dwellers  in  tents,  and  their  nomad  camps  are  so  numerous  that  1 
they  are  never  out  of  siglit  while  riding  a<ross  the  district  at 
(his  season,     The  camels  are  accompanied  by  their  young,  who  | 


run  by  the  side  of  their  dams,  and  are  extremely  pretty  little 
creatures,  not  being  leggy  anil  gawky  like  the  foals  of  mares, 
but  the  exa<t  inwge  of  the  full-grown  animal  in  miniature,  with 
all  the  i)layfulness  that  belongs  to  their  age.  The  sheep  and 
goats  are  not  allowed  to  wander,  since  under  the  sen.se  of 
necessity  even  the  .Aral)  becomes  economital.  -Aware  that  the 
supply  of  food  is  limited,  he  draws  up  his  flock  in  regular  order, 
marching  them  slowly  on,  eating  all  as  it  comes.  Ivich  tribe  of 
Arabs  has  its  own  separate  area  for  jiasturing,  and  tiiis  must  be 
made  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  Thus  in  this  part  of  .Algeria  a 
new  and  interesting  phase  of  Arab  life  is  seen,  and  it  is  curious 
to  find  that  in  some  cases  these  nomadic  tribes  establish  a  little 
cultivation  of  cereals,  which  become  ripe  and  are  reaped  about 
the  time  that  the  herbage  of  the  plains  is  eaten  down,  and 
before  it  is  necessary  to  start  for  the  coarse  grasses  of  the  salt 
marshes  far  away  in  the  interior. 

About  twenty-five  miles  from  Constantine,  towards  the  west, 
is  a  singularly  interesting  example  of  an  Arab  fixed  population, 
occupying  an  ancient  Roman  town  called  Mileum,  situated  in  a 
well-watered  and  wootled  oasis,  but  surrounded  by  a  barren  and 
treeless  desert.  Mileiun  or  Milah  is  very  small,  and  appears 
to  have  been  taken  possession  of  bodily  at  the  time  of  the 
.Araljian  in\'asion  of  North  Africa,  having  just  been  deserted  by 
the  Romans.  The  original  buildings  remain,  and  have  undergone 
little  change,  although  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries  some 
of  them  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  At  this  place  all  the  amenities 
and  formalities  of  the  highest  forms  of  Oriental  civilisation  are  to 
be  fjund,  and  the  scrupulous  politeness  of  the  Arab  may  be 
recognised  in  everything  that  is  said  or  done  with  reference  to 
a  stranger  conunitted  to  their  care,  and  i)laced  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tribe. 

Between  Constantine  and  the  coast  to  the  north-east,  the 
way  lies  through  a  curious  and  interesting  country,  in  i)arts  of 
which  are  riih  pastures  and  numerous  encampments  of  Araljs. 
.At  the  doors  of  the  tents  the  women  may  be  seen  sitting  work- 
ing at  tapestry,  or  making  up  their  burnouses;  but  they  must 
not  be  approached  too  closely,  nor  is  it  polite  to  make  any 
inquiries  concerning  them. 

The  Moors,  though  often  met  with  in  the  large  towns,  have 
not,  as  a  people,  made  much  impression  on  the  c(juntry  of 
.Algeria.  In  .Algiers  tliey  are  shoemakers,  embroiderers,  barbers. 
They  are  often  seen,  and  among  them  are  many  exceedingly 
handsome  men.  The  women  are  generally  enveloped  in  white 
veils  and  white  trousers ;  these  and  the  yash-mak  leaving 
nothing  visible  but  the  eyes  and  the  feet.  When  seen,  the 
older  w(  men  are  found  to  be  exceedingl'   ugly. 

'I'he  Jews  are  an  important  people  throughout  Northern 
.Africa,  occupying  in  tiie  towns  a  more  marked  position  than 
the  Arabs,  but  not  much  met  with  in  the  ojien  country.  In 
the  market-pl.'ue  of  .Algiers  they  are  recognised  by  their  l;ag- 
giug  knee-breeches  and  blue-black  turljans.  There  are  several 
synagogues  in  Algiers,  some  of  them  modern  and  richly  deco- 
rated. The  iicople  are  now  so  far  raised  in  position  above 
th"ir  former  oppressors,  that  there  is  even  a  very  unpleasant 
reaction,  for  the  Jewish  boys  are  much  more  remarkable  for 
their  insolence  and  impertinence,  es|)eiia!ly  on  Sunday,  than 
for  the  ])eculiar  power  of  enduring  insolence  ami  opi)ression 
for  whi<'h  their  ancestors  were  long  celebrated. 

'i'he  type  of  the  Jewish  countenaiue,  at  least  as  regards  the 
women,  is  very  different  in  difl'erent  I'.uropean  countries,  and 
this  difference  is  increased  in  Eastern  countries.     At  Algiers, 
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the  expression  of  the  countenance  of  almost  all  the  race  is 
mean  and  ugl\',  the  nose  Iiooked,  the  chin  sliort  and  receding  ; 
but  when  we  study  the  same  jieople  further  east,  we  find  the  ■ 
expression  greatly  altered  and  improved  ;  the   nose   becomes  ' 
straight,  the  chin  longer  and  fuller,  the  complexion  fair,  and  the  j 
hair  auburn.     At  Tunis  this  is  the  case,  and  there  the  hair 
varies  from  black  to  auburn,  and  the  comjjlexion  is  clear.    The 
eyes,  also,  are  large,  but  they  are  not  always  so  fiiU  of  expres-  ' 
sion  as   n  European  Jewesses.  I 

Constantine  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  condition  and 
appearance  of  its  Jewisii  population.  At  this  place,  in  tiie 
time  of  the  Moorish  government,  the  beys  did  not  persecute 
their  Jewish  subjects  ;  and  for  some  reason  not  very  clear,  the 
Jews  apiiear  to  have  been  left  alone,  and  allowed  to  occupy  a 
respectable  position  in  the  society  of  the  town.  There  were 
thus  no  ill  feelings  between  them  and  tlie  Mohammedans. 
There  was  more  and  better  education  than  at  Algiers,  and  | 
much  more  liberality.  The  consequence  of  this  was  physical 
as  well  as  moral.  The  unopprcssed  Jew  of  Constantine  is 
of  a  much  higher  type  physically  than  his  oppressed  brother 
of  Algiers  ;  the  men  are  sometimes  eminently  handsome,  and 
some  of  the  women  are  also  remarkable  in  this  respect. 

The  customs  of  the  Jews  are  the  same  ever}'where ;  they 
are  traders  and  dealers  in  money,  but  seldom  engage  in 
handicrafts,  and  still  more  seldom  in  pastoral  occupations. 
Thus  we  rarely  sec  them  in  the  ojjen  country  in  Algeria,  and 
never  in  tent  ■■.  In  this  respect  they  difier  totally  from  the 
wandering  Kabyles  and  Arabs. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  dwelling-places  of  these 
different  nationalities.  The  Moors  and  Jews  when  wealthy, 
as  is  often  the  case,  live  in  the  lu.xury  already  alluded  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  The  Arabs  are  much  less  well  lodged, 
and  the  Kabyles  worst  of  all. 


In  the  towns,  the  habitations  of  the  poor  Arabs  arc  dirty- 
looking  and  wretched.  An  exceedingly  small  room,  witii  an 
opening  a  few  inches  square  for  a  window,  and  a  low  door,  pro- 
vided with  no  furniture  whatever,  except  a  broad  bench  round 
two  or  three  sides  of  the  room,  atTords  accommodation  for  a 
dozen  men,  who  doze  away  their  time  during  the  day,  and  at  night 
cover  themselves  with  their  burnouses  and  blankets  and  sleep 
on  the  ground.  In  the  coimtry  the  huts  are  still  more  w  ret<  lied. 
The  villages  contain  about  a  dozen  sciuare  constructions, 
each  consisting  of  three  walls  three  or  four  feet  higli,  built  of 
unviTought  stones  or  unburnt  bricks,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
in  length.  Sheds  open  towards  the  interior,  and  roofed  with 
reeds,  form  the  fourth  side,  and  within  this  enclosure  are  shut 
up  several  (iimilies  with  their  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  dogs, 
goat"  ind  poultry.  Such  are  the  perinanent  dwellings,  but  in 
many  cases  the  villages  consist  only  of  huts  built  of  reeds,  each 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  six  or  eight  wide,  and  five  or  six  high 
in  the  highest  jiart.  They  are  open  on  one  side,  the  others 
being  only  closi;d  with  dried  leaves. 

The  Kabyle  encampments  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
They  consist  of  large  jiieces  of  cloth,  generally  black,  supported 
and  rather  tightly  drawn  over  jioles  of  various  lengths,  giving 
an  irregular  outline  with  several  summits.  They  arc,  however, 
all  extremely  low,  as  the  highest  pole  must  not  be  longer  than 
can  conveniently  be  carried  on  a  donkey.  When  the  tribes 
are  on  the  march,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  odd  miserable 
contrivances  that  have  been  needed  for  making  these  tents 
at  once  available  when  pitched,  and  easily  removable.  The 
more  settled  habitations  resemble  the  villages  of  the  poorer 
Arabs,  being  built  of  mud  walls  and  roofed  with  reeds.  In 
them  are  carried  on  the  small  industries  of  metal-work,  which 
the  peojjle  carry  with  them  into  the  interior  for  the  purposes 
of  tn-iding. 
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WE  ENTHR  YAMIXA— ARE  ASSAIIin  I!Y  TNI.  CROWD  — TIIF.  nWELLING 
OK  Al.l's  DAl'OIiri.R  — SERIMf:— THE  MOORS  C.ET  llEATEN— THE 
HOUSE  OF  SERINlt— WE  ARK  ASSAI I.ED  IIV  THE  MllORS — CRITICAL 
I'Osrno.N  OF  VAMINA— visit  to  SIMDARA  SACCO— walk  to  THE 
MARKET. 

A  Rouoni.Y-coN.sTKUC'TF.i)  kinil  of  quay  protects  that  i)art  of 
Yainina  which  faces  the  Niger  from  the  encro.achment  of  the 
water  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is  a  general  recei)t;\cle  for  the 
dirt  and  rubbish  of  the  town.  Above  this  is  a  wide  belt  of 
sand,  on  which  stands  a  row  of  huts,  with  their  small  Unv 
doors  fronting  the  river. 

We  stood  a  long  while  gazing  out  on  t!ie  Niger,  and  then 
walked  along  the  sandbank,  and  entered  the  town  through  a  : 
small  open  stpiare,  where  a  smith  was  at  work  in  his  shed,  and  j 
m.Tde  a  temporary  encampment  in  the  corner  of  a  street,  dose 
to  a  very  grand  doorway,  which  looked  like  the  enlraiue  to 
a  mo.sque.  'I'lie  i)rofusion  of  sculptured  ornament  about 
it,  roughly  executed   in  clay,  was  characteristic  of  the  archi-  [ 


I.IEUTF.NAXT   MAGE. 

tecture  of  the  country,  and  reminded  me  of  the  Saracenic 
arabesques.  It  was,  as  1  heard  afterwards,  the  entrance  to  the 
house  formerly  inhabited  by  a  daughter  of  Ali,  the  last  king 
of  Segou,  son  of  Mansong,  who  was  reigning  when  :Mimgo 
I'ark  visited  the  town. 

We  unloaded  our  animals,  and  piled  uji  our  baggage  in  an 
angle  of  the  wall.  The  iloctor  and  I  were  thoroughly  tired,  so 
we  spread  out  our  mattresses  and  lay  down,  but  the  inevitable 
crowd  soon  gathered  round  us,  increasing  so  rapidly  and 
pressing  so  close,  that  in  a  very  little  ^^hile  we  had  scarcely 
breathing-space,  'i'lie  Moors,  as  usual,  wctc  the  most  forward, 
the  most  inquisitive,  and  the  most  ofi'ensive,  and  our  men  had 
great  dilticulty  in  keeping  them  at  arm's  length.  At  the  end 
of  half  an  hour,  when  our  jjosition  was  becoming  untenable, 
Fahmahra  arrived  with  an  old  black  man,  who  exercised  his 
authority  in  making  the  dense  crowd  that  threatened  to  stifle 
us  sit  down.  He  had  no  easy  task,  .md  went  on  persistently 
cr\ingout,  "Aciguil  acigui !"  ("sit  down!");  but  as  fast  as 
those  in  front  sat  down,  others  came  and  filled  up  their  places. 
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At  last,  in  despair,  he  turned  to  Fahmahra,  consulted  for  a 
moment  with  him,  and  then  said  that  he  would  find  us  a 
lodging,  lie  took  lis  first  into  the  former  royal  abode  close 
liy,  but  tliough  I  would  gladly  have  taken  refuge  there  from 
the  discomfort  outside,  he  was  not  satisfieil.  The  inner  court 
—  tlie  only  tolerably  clean  part  of  the  building — was  already 
tenanted,  and  the  rest  of  the  place  was  dilapidated  and  dirty 
beyond  all  description.  Our  old  friend,  who  was  a  Soninke, 
then  took  me  to  his  own  house,  wliich  wa.s  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town.  The  comp.act  crowd  which  followed  us  was  kept 
somewhat  at  bay  by  l'"ahmahra,  who  laid  about  him  diligently 
with  a  rope's  end,  and  rained  blows  on  Moors  and  all  alike. 
It  afforded  me  the  keenest  delight  to  see  the  Moors  getting 


women's  court,  where  Serintd's  wives  lived.  We  were  lodged 
quite  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  there  was  a  small  court, 
with  five  or  si.x  little  rooms  opening  into  it.  Two  of  these, 
which  were  only  just  large  enough  to  contain  a  bed,  were 
allotted  to  us.  W'c  were  told  to  make  ourselves  (juite  at  home, 
and  that  we  should  be  unmolested  by  the  crowd,  so  that  we 
did  really  hope  for  rest  and  peace.  liut,  alas  I  these  promises 
proved  vain — easily  made,  but  imi)ossible  to  keep.  For,  in 
spite  of  a  guard  thai  was  posted  at  the  entrance  to  our  court, 
it  was  literally  taken  by  storm  before  I  had  had  time  to  stow 
away  our  baggage  and  put  it  uniler  cover.  First  and  foremost 
among  the  invaders  were  some  Moorish  chiefs,  who  were 
jiassing  through  the  town  with  their  caravans.      They  were 


well  flogged,  accu.stomed  as  they  are  to  treat  the  blacks  with  cherifs,  or  descendants  of  Mohammed,  from  Tichit  orOualata; 
insolent  pride,  and  reg.ird  them  as  contemptible  slaves  ;  and  [  and  one,  the  most  insolent  of  all,  from  Touat.  They  had 
I  found  myself  thinking  that  perhai>s  the  time  was  at  hand     frightened  .Serinte  into  letting  diem   enter,  and  overwhelmed 


when  the  oppressed  would  suddenly  arouse  themselves  from 
the  lethargy  and  inaction  of  centuries,  and  hunt  their  ojiprcs- 
sors  from  their  territories,  driving  them  into  the  desert,  and 
leaving  them  no  other  re- 


ine  with  questions.  I  began  by  being  polite,  and  dien  I 
\enturcd  to  tell  them  that  I  nnich  wished  to  rest ;  and  that 
lia\iiig  no  eflect,  1  deliberately  stretched  myself  on  my  mat, 

whereupon    the    clierif    of 


source  than  to  undertake 
the  commerce  of  the  .Sahara. 
However,  later  I  saw  that 
the  Moors  liad  not  lost 
any  of  llicir  ascendency, 
that  the  blacks  still  dreaded 
and  looked  up  to  them  as 
their  masters.  The  scene 
I  had  just  been  witnessing, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  these 
rcllections,  resembled  the 
momentary  outbreak  of  a 
rebellious  child,  soon  re- 
duced again  to  i)roper 
subjection.  .\  time  of  com- 
pensation will  doubtless 
come,  when  these  miserable 
races  will  be  raised  from 
the  ignorance  and  sujier.stition  in  which  they  are  living. 


Touat  actually  bethought 
himself  of  trying  to  make 
me  recite  some  Muslim 
lirayer.s,  saying — "  Goulou 
liissiniilahi  Rliamane  e 
Rahemani."  This  was  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  used 
terms  which  I  had  rather 
not  repeat.  My  men  were 
delighted  ;  though  they  were 
most  of  them  Mussiilmen, 
they  tletested  the  Moors, 
and  now  began  to  make 
game  of  them,  telling  them 
that  they  were  wasting  their 
breath  on  the  white  men. 
As  for  me,  I  felt  that  my 
patience  was  exhausted,  and 
It  I  I  took  refuge  in  one  of  the  inner  cliambers,  slamming  the  door 
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is  for  Kurope  to  hasten  the  time  of  their  deliverance  and  1  furiously  in  the  face  of  the  Moor  from  Touat,  who  had  tried 
improve  the  ( ondition  of  tiiese  |)oor  creatures,  who  have  much  ■  to  follow  me  in.  I  think  at  last  he  understood  me,  for  he 
in  them  to  awaken  our  sympathy,  notwithstanding  their  many  '  took  himself  oft"  and  did  not  appear  again.  I  got  rid  of  the 
defects.  j  rest  by  degrees,  and  more  easily,  for  1  had  no  need  to  show 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  exterior  of  the  any  regard  for  their  feelings,  and  treated  them  to  a  good  shower 
dwelling  of  Serinte,  our  obliging  old  host.  Under  a  little  tent  of  water  whenever  they  came  near  me,  and  the  Moors  hate 
at  the  door  sat  a  woman  selling  roasted  earth-nuts  and  liain-     water  more  than  fire ;  so  tliat  at  last  1  got  the  court  cleared. 


bara  beans,  and  various  native  comiiounds,  such  as  the  before- 
described  momies  or  cakes  of  millet  flour,  mi.xed  with  karite 
butter,  and  bourakie  or  bouraka,  which  is  a  p.iste  of  couscous 
mixed  with  honey,  jicpper,  and  other  spices,  made  into  balls. 
A  most  important  jiersonage,  the  shoemaker  of  the  house,  was 
at  work  in  the  doorway.  The  class  he  belongs  to  is  as  much 
despised  as  that  of  the  griots,  and  yet  he  is  the  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  of  his  master,  and  is  entrustetl  by  him  wilii 
the  most  delicate  missions.  We  were  told  that  no  wom.in, 
however  i)oor,  belonging  to  another  class,  would  marry  a  shoe- 
maker. 

A  dark  ])assage  led  to  two  inner  courts,  occupied  by  the 
slaves,  some  of  whom  had  been  bom  in  the  house  and  had 
grown  uj)  in  our  host's  service,  and  were  as  ])ar'.  of  the  family. 

A  small  passage  on   the   right  led  to    the  gyna;ceum,  or 


In  the  evening,  a  kid,  some  rice,  and  a  couple  of  fowls 
were  brought  to  me,  and  some  lacklallo — the  traditional 
national  dish — for  my  men.  The  next  day,  at  my  particular 
retiuest,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  little  fresh  milk— a  very 
scarce  article,  since  all  the  Hocks  of  the  town  had  been  carried 
off  to  lieledougou  by  the  nambaras. 

The  misery  and  distress  in  \imina,  at  th.is  time,  were  very 
great.  It  had  always  been  a  conii.T'rrial  town,  and  its  popu- 
lation was  composed  entirely  of  traders.  It  was  unfortified, 
and  in  every  way  unprotected  against  attacks.  Since  the 
revolt  of  Sansandig  (this  was  now  a  certain  fact)  the  Dambaras 
had  been  doing  their  utmost  to  excite  Yamina  to  revolt,  to 
place  a  garrison  in  it,  and  thus  intersect  the  Nioro  road — the 
one  we  had  followed  after  leaving  Toumboula,  and  the  only 
one  by  which  supplies  could  reach  Ahmadou. 
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The  population  of  Yamina  is  composcil  entirely  of  Soninkcs, 
most  peaceful  people,  of  whose  ( haracter  I  have  already  given 
my  readers  a  slight  sketch.  Such  is  their  horror  of  war  that 
when  El  Hadj  came  to  the  place  with  his  victorious  army,  the 
chiefs  immediately  delivered  themselves  up  to  him,  saying — 
"  Vou  can  cut  our  throats,  and  take  a^^•ay  our  riches ;  we  will 
pay  your  taxes,  recognise  you  as  king,  do  everything  you  wish 
except  fight ;  that  we  have  never  done,  neither  we,  nor  our 
f.\tiiers,  nor  our  fathers'  fathers,  anil  that  we  never  will  do  " — 
a  most  fatal  declaration,  which  gave  them  up,  bountl  hand  and 
foot,  to  be  pillaged  by  Kl  Hadj's  talibes,  and  subseijuently 
brought  them  under  the  subjection  of  Ahmadou,  who,  witii  his 
whole  army,  lived  at  their  expense,  without  even  protecting 
them  against  the  incursions  of  the  rebel  Bambaras. 

We  found  three-fourths  of  the  town  uninhabited,  and  the 


I         It  is  undoubtedly  a  good  tiling  to  hate  and  avoid  war; 

1  no  one  can  have  a  greater  horror  of  it  than  1  have;  but  a 
country  or  a  town  peopled  by  rival  castes,  who  live  in  con- 
tinual antagonism,  have  conflictmg  commercial  interests,  and 
have  no  other  thought  than  how  to  grow  rich  at  the  exjiense 
of  one  another,  nuist  come  to  a  bad  end ;  for  where  there 
is  neither  jiatriotism  nor  the  strength  of  iniity  an  outer  enemy 
will  always  prevail. 

Yamina  is  in  its  death-throes,  while  Sansandig,  which  arose 
and  made  a  stand  against  the  oppressor  instead  of  crying  out 
for  peace  at  any  price,  has  maintained  its  liberty,  and  will 
doubtless  recover  its  former  prosjierity,  notwithstanding  all  it 
has  suffered  in  the  struggle. 

I  awoke  well  rested  on  the  23rd  of  Eebniary,  anil  per- 
formed   my   ablutions,    with    the    help    of    hot   water,    more 
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deserted  dwellings  in  ruins— their  roofs  having  been  used  as  | 
fuel  for  the  camp-fires  of  the  army.  'I'he  inhabitants  that 
remained  were  without  a  ruler,  and  s])lit  up  into  different 
factions,  and  a  heavy  gloom  seemed  to  hang  over  the  jilace, 
once  so  full  of  bustle  and  active  life,  as  the  daily  ie:;<rt  and 
halting-place  of  caravans  going  to  and  from  Ticliit,  Hoiire, 
Sierra  Leone,  Kankan,  and  Tengrela.  Its  a.spect,  so  difleient 
from  that  which  I  had  imagined,  made  me  quite  sad. 

Looking  down  on  Yamina  from  the  slight  elevation  of  the 
I)lain  which  surrounds  it,  one  sees  nothing  in  the  way  of 
vegetation  but  some  scanty  grass  and  low  brushwood,  which 
testify  to  the  laziness  of  the  inhabitant.s.  The  bare  aspect 
strikes  one  more  and  more  as  one  goes  nearer.  Only  a  few 
I)alm-trees,  with  their  picturesque  foliage,  and  here  and  there  a 
minaret  surmounting  a  mosipie,  break  the  unii'orin  monotony 
of  the  long,  low,  grey  line  of  wall  against  the  horizon.  The.se 
minarets  are  massive  towers  of  ogival  form,  and  are  furnished 
on  the  exterior  with  projecting  pieces  of  wood,  like  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  scaled.  Every- 
thing in  and  about  the  town  told  of  decadence  and  ruin, 
vot..    II. 


thoroughly  than  I  had  been  able  to  do  throughout  the  whole 
journe)-.  The  dust  and  dirt  of  so  many  days  were  .'.t  last 
got  rid  of,  and  it  was  delightful  to  feel  clean  again.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  I  made  when  I  c.ime  out  of  my 
bed-chamber  or  cell  that  morning,  in  my  best  coat  and  a  while 
shirt,  the  only  one  I  possessed,  instead  of  the  coat  and  llanncl 
shirt  I  had  worn  on  the  whole  inarch.  All  the  blacks  were  in 
admiration  at  the  change,  and  their  self-love  was  gratified  by 
the  distinguished  appearance  of  their  chief,  who  hitherto  had 
lookeil  like  the  most  ragged  of  mendicants.  I  was  just  starting 
to  visit  the  market,  when  our  host  came  and  proposed  that  I 
should  go  and  pay  my  respects  to  the  chief  of  the  village. 
L'p  to  that  moment  I  had  believed  Serinte  to  be  the  highest  in 
authority ;  but  in  these  countries  ask  any  one,  no  matter  what 
he  may  be,  whether  he  is  the  chief,  and  his  tlattered  ]>riile 
will  not  allow  him  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

We  followed  our  host  through  many  very  narrow  streets, 
and  across  various  open  spaces,  or  rather  holes,  out  of  which 
the  earth  to  build  the  town  had  been  taken,  and  which  are 
gradually  being  filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  came  to  a  large, 
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rather  clearj-looking  lioiise.  We  traversed  many  passages  and 
courts,  and  entered  a  large  liall,  about  fourteen  feet  high,  with 
a  roof  supportetl  on  wooden  pillars.  It  is  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  bihiir,  or  bolirou.  Here  the  palavers 
or  councils  are  held,  and  meals  arc  taken.  In  the  day-time 
it  serves  as  a  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  at  night  it  is  the 
sleeping-place  fur  the  children  and  unmarried  slaves. 

The  bare  wall  is  ])laslered  with  clay  and  cow-dung.  After 
waiting  there  about  a  ijuarter  of  an  hour,  Simbara  Sacco, 
an  old  Soninke,  thief  of  all  the  Saccos,  who  are  a  SoninktS 
clan,  came  in.  We  exchanged  a  few  civilities,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  hail  come  to  see  Ahmadou,  which  did  not  ajjpear  to 
interest  him  in  the  least ;  we  then  took  leave  and  retired. 
From  thence  we  went  to  the  market,  which  I  traversed  with  a 
crowd  at  my  heels.  At  Yamina,  as  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Soudan, 
there  is  one  great  market-day  a  week,  besides  the  usual  daily 
traffic,  and  then  buyers  and  sellers  come  from  a  great  distance. 
Seeing  what  these  weekly  market-days  were,  even  in  the  jiresent 
impoverished  and  dcLeried  condition  of  the  town,  I  could 
form  some  idea  of  their  former  importance  and  activity  when 
the  great  caravans  used  to  come  from  the  north  and  the  south, 
and  when  the  salt  of  Tiehit,  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  camels 
of  the  Sahara,  was  gi\en  in  exchange  for  the  gold  of  Boure 
and  the  nuts  of  KoUat,  gathered  on  the  mountains  of  Kong. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  VAMINA  MARKET  —  BUTCHERS'  SHOPS  — VARIOUS  TRAnES,  AND 
STORES— VISIT  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  SOMO.NOS— BAMRARA  HEMP 
—CANOES  ON  THE  NIGER — WE  CROSS  THE  RIVER  — COOLNESS  OF 
THE  WATER— ITS  DEPTH— THE  LEFT  HANK  — MARKET-DAY  — COS- 
TUMES—SALE  OF  MERCHANDISE— WALK  ROUND  THE  MARKET- 
VISIT   TO   THE    REAL   CHILI'   OF   VAMINA. 

The  market-place  of  Yamina  is  a  large  square,  with  small 
sheds,  built  of  wood  or  matting,  all  round  it ;  these  are  roofed 
in  a  manner  which  effectually  keeps  out  sun  and  rain.  The 
dealers  sit  on  mats  inside,  one,  two,  or  sometimes  three  in 
each  shoj),  and  have  their  goods  spread  out,  or  hung  up 
before  them ;  goods  of  the  most  varied  description  —  salt, 
glass  beads,  stuffs,  paper,  sulphur,  flints,  copper  and  silver 
rings  for  toes  and  fingers,  and  for  the  nose  ;  bells  and  fillets, 
or  head-bands,  made  of  fine  be.id-work  ;  native-wove  (otton 
goods  of  every  qu.ility,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest ;  cotton 
drawers,  boubou.s,  and  burnous  of  all  kinds.  In  one  corner 
of  the  square  was  the  barber's  shop,  and  we  found  the  barber 
just  engaged  in  shaving  the  head  "f  a  child,  who  was  strapped 
on  its  mother's  back.  He  used  no  soa|),  nothing  but  water, 
and  sharpened  his  razors — of  Sierra  Leone  make— in  the  fire. 
Very  dexterously  he  handled  them  too,  for  lie  did  not  even 
scratch  the  child,  though  it  was  struggling  violently  the  whole 
time,  and  uttering  piercing  screams. 

Leaving  the  barber,  we  came  to  the  women  whose  occu- 
pation it  is  to  mend  and  re-bottom  the  cracked  and  worn-out 
calabashes.  Further  on  was  a  salt-<lealer,  engaged  in  breaking 
up  his  salt,  with  an  adze,  into  very  minute  iiieces,  anil  arranging 
it  in  little  heaps  with  an  iron  spoon  of  native  manufacture. 
The  heaps  varied  in  si^e  and  in  ]irice  from  five  to  two  hundred 
cowries.  He  was  most  neat  and  methodical  in  his  work,  and 
scrupulously  careful  of  the  least  grain,  that  none  should  be 
wasted.  A  block  of  s.alt  wa:;  worth  at  that  time  20,000  cowries 
— just  the  price  of  a  slave. 


The  butchers'  shops  are  on  one  side  of  the  market-place, 
and  the  meat  is  hung  up  on  stakes  all  round  them.  Inside, 
or  in  front  of  e.ach  shed,  is  a  great  circular  oven  for  roasting ; 
these  are  made  of  cardi,  anil  the  largest  joints  can  be  cooked 
in  them.  The  fire  is  underneath,  and  the  meat,  laid  on  cross- 
bars of  cailcedra-wood,  forming  a  gridiron,  is  roasted  and 
smoked  at  the  same  time. 

The  ox  is  generally  killed  in  the  middle  of  the  market,  and 
in  the  Moslem  fashion,  with  the  following  ceremonies ; — Its 
legs  are  tied  together,  and  it  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  with  its 
head  towards  the  east ;  a  marabout  then  comes  and  cuts  ks 
throat,  accompanying  the  act  with  a  murmured  invocation,  or 
simply  the  word  "  Lissimilahi,"  in  reward  for  which  service  he 
is  presented  with  a  part  of  the  carcase.  Some  butchers  then 
blow  on  the  ox  with  their  mouths;  but  this  ceremony,  which  is 
a  piece  of  very  extra  refinement,  is  not  often  observed.  It  is 
skinned  and  cut  up,  and  the  blood  most  carefully  collected  in 
calabashes ;  all  that  is  spilt  running  down  a  trench  into  a 
hole  containing  an  earthen  jar.  Nothing  is  wasted ;  all  the 
inferior  parts  are  sold,  ready  cooked,  to  the  poor.  In  Senegal, 
in  the  villages  along  the  river-bank,  every  man  kills  his  own 
ox,  and  will  eat  beef  under  no  other  condition  ;  but  at  Yamina 
they  are  more  civilised,  and  meat  can  be  bought  at  the 
butchei's  for  ready  money  by  any  one.  A  coarse  kind  of 
black  pudding  is  made  of  the  entrails ;  the  lungs  and  other 
portions  are  dried,  and  used,  when  very  high,  to  season  the 
lacklallo  jelly  ;  the  liver  is  eaten  fried  ;  the  blood  is  boiled 
and  reduced  to  a  jelly,  a"nd  is  used  in  various  ways,  or  eaten 
as  it  is,  as  a  great  delicacy. 

The  current  money  here  is  the  cowrie,  called  in  the  Yoloff 
dialect  "iictauw,"  in  Peuhl  "  tiede,"  in  lianibara  "koulou." 
It  is  a  univalve  shell,  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  brought 
in  cargoes  by  ship  to  the  African  coast.  Its  relative  value 
differs  enormously  in  different  localities,  even  within  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles.  It  is  used  all  along  the  Guinea  coast,  from 
Cape  I'almas  to  Lagos,  on  the  Bight  of  Benin,  by  the  traders, 
who  by  its  means  realise  immense  profits,  especially  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  palmoil  trade.  It  has  also  a  value  as 
money  in  the  country  of  the  Lower  Niger;  but  in  Liberia  and 
further  north,  is  used  merely  as  an  ornament  in  the  costumes 
worn  by  the  Yolas  of  Ca/.inuince,  and  in  the  head-dresses  of 
the  I'euhls.  It  is  reL;ulaily  current  chiefly  throc^hout  the 
basin  of  the  Niger,  (rom  Timbuctu  in  the  north  to  Kong  in 
the  south.  Its  value  'leie  is  nominally  about  nali'-a-crown  a 
thousand,  though  this  is  not  exactly  correct,  for  they  have  a 
Ijcculiar  way  of  reckoning,  "vliich  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
the  decimal  system,  as  the  cowTies  are  reckoned  by  tens.  But 
with  them  8  times  io=ico;  10  times  ico  (So)  =  1,000 ; 
10  times  1,000  (800)=  10,000;  and  8  times  10,000  (8,000) 
=  100,000:  so  that  their  100,000  ("oguinaie  temedere,"  in 
Peuhl)  really  cijuals  only  64,000;  their  10,000  ("oguinaie 
sapo")  represents  8,000;  their  1,000  ("guine  oguinaie")  800, 
and  their  100.  So. 

With  a  little  practice  one  soon  learns  to  count  in  thia  way. 
The  natives  pick  up  five  shells  at  a  time  with  dexterous 
rapidity,  and  sixteen  fives  make  a  hundred.  Travelling  mer- 
chants, and  the  native  women,  to  avoid  mistakes,  arrange  them 
in  little  heaj)s  of  five,  and  then  put  eight  of  these  heaps 
together,  which  make  a  "  debe,''  as  it  is  called  in  Bambara, 
or  half  a  hundred. 

Besides  the  cowries,  there  is  another  kind  of  money — that 
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is,  bl.ivcs.  For  instance,  a  horse  or  an  ox  is  bought  for  so 
many  slaves  and  fractions  of  a  slave.  Although,  as  I  saiil 
before,  their  average  value  is  20,000  cowries,  yet  it  varies 
somcwiiat,  according  to  age,  sex,  beauty,  and  strength,  but 
is  never  less  than  4,000  nor  more  than  40,000. 

'I'he  slave-bazaar  was  a  most  jjainful  spectacle.  In  a  large 
shed,  surroundeil  by  a  fence,  were  a  liiMidred  or  more  slaves, 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  many  in  chains.  About  a  dozen 
dealers  and  slave-brokers  were  buying  and  selling.  The  slaves 
were  brought  out  to  be  examined ;  sonic  were  lying  on  the 
ground  in  a  deep  .sleep,  and  had  to  be  roused  up,  to  be 
measureil  and  felt,  and  to  have  their  tcedi  inspected,  to  find 
out  their  age.  Old  slaves  are  not  much  in  recpiest,  and  arc 
soKl  at  a  low  jiricc,  for  they  generally  contrive  to  run  awaj', 
and  are  very  ditTicult  to  manage.  Prisoners  taken  in  war  are 
usually  killed  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  full-grown  males  are 
seltlom  seen  in  the  slave-bazaars 

In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  sat  a  lot  of  women  with 
calabashes  and  baskets  round  them,  selling  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables — sour  gourds,  or  "  monkey's  bread,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  ;  maize  and  millet,  herbs  and  pimento,  earth- 
nuts  or  arachides,  and  couscous  and  tamarinds.  In  another 
l)art  of  the  square  sat  the  fish-women,  with  their  stock  of  more 
or  less  stale  fish,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  women  too  poor  to 
buy  meat,  and  eager  to  get  a  seasoning  of  putrid  fish  instead 
fi)r  their  lacklallo  jelly.  A  dreadful  smell  pervailed  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  soon  dro\c  us  away. 

We  returncil  to  our  abode,  and  I  unpacked  some  of  my 
goods,  and  gave  Fahmahra  directions  to  sell  them  at  moderate 
prices,  as  we  had  no  provisions,  and  no  cowries  to  buy  any 
with.  I  asked  Serinte  to  engage  a  canoe  to  take  me  across 
the  river  the  next  day,  as  I  wanted  to  bathe  somewhere  out  of 
reach  of  the  crowtl,  also  to  sountl  the  river  anil  make  a  sketch 
of  the  town.  Then  I  was  glad  to  rest,  for  I  felt  very  tired 
i.fter  the  exertions  of  the  day. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  went  to  Bakary  Kane',  a  Soninke', 
antl  the  chief  of  the  boatmen,  who  form  a  kind  of  corporation, 
and  are  calleil  "  somonos"  or  fishermen.  He  had  a  great 
shop  for  fishing-tackle  of  every  sort,  mostly  of  native  manufac- 
ture, such  as  nets  of  strong  thick  cord,  with  meshes  at  least  four 
inches  long,  and  others  of  finer  nuality,  as  well  as  lines  and 
hooks  of  European  and  native  make.  The  strong  cord  is  made 
of  indigenous  hemp,  called  in  Uambara  "n'dadou,"  in  Yoloff 
"  bissabbouki,"  from  the  wild  bissab,  which  grows  in  great 
quantities  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  fibre  is  grey  and  very 
durable,  and  does  not  rot  in  water  as  the  fibre  of  the  baobab  bark 
does.  Bakary  was  engaged  in  combing  out  some  of  this  hemp 
with  a  native  wooden  comb.  He  was  a  great  black  fellow,  with 
a  white  beard  and  a  gentle,  smiling  face.  He  received  us 
extremely  well,  showed  us  his  house,  and  even  introduceil  us 
to  his  wives.  They  ran  away  at  first  on  seeing  us,  but  curiosity 
soon  brought  them  back.  I  must  confess  they  were  not  very 
beautiful  or  attractive.  Ho  then  got  a  canoe  ready,  and  took 
us  across  the  river.  A  Niger  boat  is  rather  a  miserable  craft. 
Ours  was  about  thirty-two  feet  long,  and  three  and  a  half  wide, 
and  made  of  two  large  jiieccs  of  wood,  half-canoes,  sewed 
together  rather  artistically  in  the  middle  wiih  strong  cords. 
The  cracks  and  joints  were  caulked  with  dry  grass,  tow,  and 
clay.  Generally  the  cracks,  when  they  get  too  large,  are 
covered  V'ith  planks  fastened  by  iron  nails  made  in  the  country. 
'I'he  stern  and  bows,  and  the  centre  of  the  boat,  are  slightly 


raised.  The  water  gets  in  very  easily,  particularly  when  the  boat 
begins  to  get  old  and  shaky,  and  one  or  two  men  have  to 
be  continually  employed  in  baling  out.  On  such  a  wide  river 
as  the  Niger,  the  waves,  in  a  high  wind,  are  sometimes  three 
and  four  feet  high;  it  often  happens,  therefore,  when  the  wind 
rises  suddenly,  that  the  pirogues  are  swamped.  They  are 
built  entirely  of  the  wood  of  the  cailccdra  tree,  which  grows 
to  a  great  size  in  that  part  of  Africa.  If  care  were  taken  in 
selecting  only  the  sound  parts  of  the  trunk,  very  pretty  light 
pirogues  might  be  made,  capable  of  carrying  more  than  these 
great  clumsy  ones,  which  are  both  heavy  and  unwieldy  from 
being  patched  together  with  several  pieces  laid  one  over  the 
other. 

Two  men  punted  us  across  with  long  bamboos,  and  another 
stood  in  the  stern  and  directed  our  course  with  a  pofe.  Our 
jirogress  was  not  rapid,  and  although  in  our  honour  a  great 
heap  of  tow  had  been  |)ut  in  to  keep  the  bottom  dry,  and  the 
river  was  certainly  not  more  than  650  yards  wide,  we  had  to 
submit  to  an  involuntary  foot-bath  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
other  shore. 

I  immediately  began  to  sketch  the  town  and  the  canoe, 
whilst  Mr.  Quintin  bathed.  He  found  the  water  very  cold, 
which  was  also  the  experience  of  our  blacks  afterwards  through- 
out our  journey.  They  told  me  it  was  much  colder  than  that 
of  the  Senegal.  I  found  its  greatest  depth  to  be  not  more 
than  seven  feet  by  rough  measurement.  The  right  bank,  like 
the  left,  is  without  vegetation,  and  of  fine  sand,  covered  at  high- 
water.  Owing  to  its  being  one  of  the  great  market-days  at 
Yamina,  the  shore  was  a  scene  of  great  bustle  and  animation. 
Numbers  of  men  and  women  from  the  villages  of  the  interior 
were  flocking  in,  heavily  laden  witli  the  produce  of  their  fields 
and  articles  of  native  manuflicture,  and  going  across  to  Yamina 
to  sell  and  buy.  Some  of  the  women  wore  boubous  just  like 
the  men,  but  most  of  them  were  naked  to  the  waist.  The 
Bambaras  generally  go  bareheaded,  and  some  of  the  Peuhls 
also,  especially  the  young  girls.  Some,  I  noticed,  wore  a  band  or 
kind  of  diadem  on  their  foreheads,  very  artistically  worked  in 
different-coloured  beads  and  gracefiil  patterns,  reminding  me  of 
the  purses  and  napkin-rings  made  by  our  little  girls  at  home. 
Many  had  gold  and  copper  rings  in  their  ears  and  noses,  and 
glass  and  amber  necklaces  ;  and  some,  a  profusion  of  b-acclets, 
and  little  chains  round  their  ankles.  The  men's  dress  is  the 
same  everywhere,  excepting  that  some  wear  the  Bambara  cap, 
yellow  or  white,  and  made  of  cotton,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
Neapolitan  fishermen,  except  that  it  has  two  points.  These 
hang,  one  in  front,  the  other  behind  ;  and  the  corners  are  used 
as  pockets,  to  contain  many  things,  more  particularly  kolat 
nuts  or  gourous,  such  as  every  good  Bambara  chews  when  he 
can  get  them. 

When  I  came  back  to  our  house,  I  found  a  great  crowd  as- 
sembled. Fahmahra  was  selling  my  goods  for  me,  and  as  I 
had  instructeil  him  to  put  a  very  low  price  on  everything,  thene; 
was  no  lack  of  eager  buyers.  The  Brazilian  garnets,  and  tlte: 
round,  smooth  coral,  had  irresistible  attractions  for  the  Moors^ 
and  our  amber  was  the  admiration  of  every  one. 

The  small  glass  beads  of  different  colours,  called  in  l*euh| 
"  nday'e,"  fetched  the  best  prices,  and  were  direcdy  bought 
up.  Altogether,  in  two  days,  I  realised  S4vooo  cowries,, 
the  counting  of  which  I  found  no  easy  matltr.  I  went  back; 
to  the  market  towards  half-past  three — the  crowded  time' 
of  the  day — and   found  the  square,  and  the   streets  leading; 
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into  it,  Ihroiiged.  Tlie  market  itself  was  the  same  as  the  tlay 
before,  uiily  mure  abumlantly  stocked,  and  generally  more 
animated  and  noisy.  In  some  shops  I  saw  Knglish  goods  for 
sale.  I  bargained  for  a  slieet  of  common  writing-paper,  and 
was  asked  fifty  cowries  for  it,  and  have  since  sold  some  just 
like  it  for  twice  that  price.  Salt  seems  to  he  a  very  imiHirtanl 
article  of  consumption  lliere,  and  a  very  expensive  one.  Tablets 
or  slabs  of  salt,  four  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  about 
half  a  foot  thick,  were  sold  for  10,000  cowries.  A  kind  of 
s.ilt-earlh,  which  is  very  cheap  indeed,  is  mui  h  used  by  the  poor. 
'I'liey  put  it  in  water,  and  mi.\  the  water,  when  it  has  absorbed 
all  the  saline  particles,  with  their  food,  and  use  it  in  cooking. 
A  great  trade  was  carried  on  in  tobacco.  I  saw  immense 
packets  of  tobacco  leaves  and  quantities  of  snuff,  which  the 
natives  take  very  largely. 

In  the  evening,  news  was  brought  me  that  the  Chief  of 
Yamina  had  just  returned  from  Segou.  Of  chiefs  there 
literally  seemed  no   end !      This  was,  however,  the  genuine 


thief,  and  we  hastened  to  jiay  our  respects  to  him.  lie  re- 
ceived us  at  the  entrance  to  his  house,  in  a  sort  of  ))or(  li  with 
a  neatly  sanded  lloor.  I  lis  bearing  was  simple  and  digii  fied  ; 
and  in  a  courteous  manner  he  ini|uired  after  our  health,  and 
b.ide  us  welcome  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  .\hmadou.  I 
informed  him  of  my  desire  to  start  in  two  da\s  for  Segou, 
and  to  go  thither  by  water;  hoping  that  my  horses  would  be 
carried  across  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  follow  me  by  lantl,  but 
I  said  that  I  should  want  two  canoes  for  oursehes  and  our 
baggage.  I  begged  him  to  jirovide  n;e  with  these,  and  re- 
membering my  morning's  experience  of  leaky  boats,  I  «as 
most  urgent  in  my  demand  for  two  of  the  newest  and  largest 
that  could  be  had,  both  fitted  up  with  awnings  to  shelter  us 
from  the  sun,  and  with  some  conveniences  for  cooking.  He 
promised  that  he  himself  woul  1  attend  to  all  my  wishes,  and 
see  to  the  fitting-up  of  the  canoes,  and  we  took  our  leave, 
very  much  gratil'ied  with  his  amiability,  and  with  jierfect  trust 
in  his  ready  promises. 


77ic    Red    Sea.— I. 


The  Red  Sea,  in  its  geographical  form,  may  be  termed  an  inlet 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow  gulf,  stretching 
north-west  from  the  Straits  of  liab-el-.\Ianilel)  (latitude  12"  40' 
n  jrth),  by  which  it  coninninicates  with  the  dulf  of  Aden,  to  tlie 
Isthmus  of  Suez  (latitude  30"  north),  which  divides  it  from  the 
Mediterranean.  It  separates  Arabia,  on  the  cast,  from  Kgypt, 
Nubia,  and  .Abyssinia  on  the  west,  and  varies  considerably  in 
width — from  about  20  miles  at  the  Straits  of  Hab-el-Mandeb  to 
about  240  at  about  latitude  16".  At  Ras  Mohannned  the  sea 
ilivides  into  two  arms,  which  enclose  between  them  the  penin- 
sula of  Mount  Sinai ;  that  on  the  west,  continuing  the  direction 
of  the  sea,  is  the  Gulf  of  Sue/,  the  length  of  whii  h  is  about 
180  miles,  whilst  its  extreme  breadth  is  about  30.  The  eastern 
arm,  called  the  Gulf  of  .Akabah  is  about  100  miles  long  and  15 
broad.  The  depth  of  the  Red  Sea  varies  considerably,  the 
deepest  .sounding  being  marked  1,054  fivthoms.  The  shallowest 
part  of  the  Red  Sea  is  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  which  decreases  in 
depth  from  40  or  50  fathoms,  at  the  entrance,  to  three  fathoms 
i-n  Suez  harbour  at  the  north  end,  where  the  gulf,  which  is 
supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  extended  much  further 
north,  has  a|)|)arently  been  filled  by  the  sand  washed  up  by 
the  strong  titles  or  drifted  in  by  the  winds. 

The  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  has  been  at  all  times  con- 
sidered difficult  and  dangerous,  owing  to  the  jirevalence  of 
violent  winds  and  the  number  of  islands,  shoals,  and  coral 
reefs  which  line  the  shores.  These  coral  reefs  extend  generally 
in  parallel  lines  along  the  coast ;  they  abound  in  all  parts,  but 
are  especially  fretiuent  on  the  Arabian  side,  where  the  naviga- 
tion, as  aconse(iuence,  is  extremely  critical  and  intricate.  Tiie 
coral  is  held  in  high  esteem,  being  extremely  beautiful — often 
red,  but  more  commonly  white.  The  islands  generally  occur 
singly,  but  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  15°  and  17",  they 
are  found  in  two  groups  :  the  Farsan  Islands  on  the  eastern, 
and  the  Dhalac  Islands  on  tlie  western  side.  In  mid-channel, 
south  of  Ras  Mohammed,  there  is  g'.'ncrally  a  width  of  100 


miles  clear.  Along  this  channel  the  winds  are  constant 
throughout  the  year  in  one  of  two  directions  :  from  May  to 
October  the  north-west  monsoon  blows;  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  south-east  is  the  prevailing  wind,  and  the  water  in  the 
northern  i)art  of  the  sea  is  then  raised  to  a  higher  level  than 
the  Mediterranean.  It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  more  than  thirty  feet  higher  than 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  it  is  now  known,  from  care- 
ful observations,  that  the  levels  of  the  two  seas  are  really  the 
same.  The  ports  on  the  Arabian  side  are.  Mocha,  Djiddah, 
(the  port  of  Mecca),  and  Yembo  (the  port  of  Medinah)  ;  on 
the  west,  Suez,  Kosseir,  Suakin,  and  Massowah. 

r'rom  the  earliest  i)eriod  the  Red  Sea  has  been  a  great 
highway  of  commerce  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean 
communities,  and  traversed  successively  by  Egyptians,  I'liceni- 
cians,  Hebrew!),  and  Arabs.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Rook  of 
Exodus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  jilace  a  little  south  of  the  present 
town  of  Suez.  The  first  recorded  navigation  of  the  sea  was  in 
the  time  of  Sesostris,  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ. 
Three  centuries  later,  Hebrew  and  I'licenician  ships  traversed 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  voyage  to  Ophir,  from  the  port  of  Kzion- 
geber,  at  the  head  of  the  (ailf  of  Akabah.  The  Gulf  of  Suez  was 
for  many  centuries  apparently  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  trade 
in  this  sea  and  to  India.  After  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
and  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Roman 
dominion,  the  trade  with  India  was  carried  on,  though  the 
chief  seat  of  traffic  was  moved  fiirther  southward  to  the  towns 
of  Rerenice  and  -Myos  Hornios,  which  sent  out  annually  large 
Meets  to  India.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan 
empire  in  the  seventh  century,  an  important  trade  with  India 
and  China  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  through  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  through  it,  in  the  jieriod  between  the  twelfth  and 
fifieenlh  ( enturies,  the  goods  of  the  East  passed  to  the  Venetian 
faclyvies  in  Alexandria,  uiud  the  discovery  of  the  route  round 
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the  Cape  of  Good  U  ipj  diverted  the  traffic  with  India  into  a 
dilTercnt  channel,  and  put  an  end  to  tlie  lonimercu  in  tlic  Ked 
Sea.  Since,  lioivever,  the  eslalihslinient  of  tlie  Overland  Route 
to  Incha,  the  Ked  Sea  has  more  than  regained  its  ancient 
importance  as  the  highway  of  commerce  between  Kiiroi)e  and 
the  Kast. 

Sue/,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in 
l.ititude  29"  57'  30"  north,  and  longitude  32"  35'  cast  from 
(Ireen-vich.  Until  a  few  years  past  it  was  a  small,  ill-built, 
wretched-looking  jjlace,  but  now  it  is  much  improved,  and  is 
almost  daily  improving.  Its  population  may  be  estimated  at 
from  6,000  to  8,000  souls,  who  are  mainly  dependent  on 
jiassengers  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  01  iviilt' 
for  India  or  the  remote  East. 

Suez  is  connected  with  Cairo  by  a  railway,  which  is  about 
76  miles  in  length.  The  town  is  walled  on  three  sides,  that 
towatds  the  sea  being  left  open.  The  harbour  at  present  is 
indiflerent,  although  the  ciuay  is  tolerably  good,  and  will  be 
soon  better.  English  and  French  houses,  otfices,  and  ware- 
houses have  been  erected  in  almost  every  direction,  and  the 
bazaars  are  gradually  assuming  an  improved  appearance.  These 
bazaars  are  jjrovided  with  clarified  butter  from  Sinai ;  with 
fowls,  grain,  and  vegetables  from  ll:e  Egyptian  province  of 
Sharkijeh  ;  and  with  dates  and  cotton  ,  while  water,  through 
the  mechanical  operations  of  M.  Eesseps  in  the  construction  of 
his  canal,  'omes  fresh  and  pure  from  the  Nile.  Rain  seldom 
falls  in  thi  locality,  and  all  around  stretches  a  burning  waste 
of  sands. 

Suez,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  interest  from  the  fact,  as  we  have  stated,  of  its  being  the 
spot  near  which  the  Israeli'ss  of  old  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  in 
their  flight  from  Egypt,  when  on  their  way  to  the  land  of 
])ioniise.  Some  writers  surmise  that  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  the  Israelites  crossed,  was  a  short  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  present  town,  at  the  spot  where  the  <  amels  ford  it, 
on  their  way  to  the  fountain  of  El  Cihurkadah.  The  Mtssux^rics 
Imphialcs  have  recently  constructed  some  large  buildings  at 
Suez,  having  a  great  number  of  hands  employed,  in  one  way 
or  other,  in  connection  with  their  overland  travelling  and 
navigation. 

FRO.M   SlEZ  TO   njlDDAlI. 

The  direct  course  from  Suez  to  Djiddah  is,  perhaps,  by  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  Steamship  Comi)any,  which 
)nits  in  at  Kosseir,  Djiddah,  and  Suakin,  and  thence  .sails 
direct  for  Massowah,  once  every  month.  Arab  boats,  however, 
leave  Suez  almost  daily  for  Djiddah  ;  and  there  is  a  weekly 
communication  between  that  city  and  the  port  of  Massowah. 
The  cabin  of  an  Arab  boat,  capable  of  accommodating  four 
jicrsons,  cai^.  be  hired  for  about  £^  sterling,  for  the  passage 
between  Suez  and  Djiddah,  iirovided  the  voyageiir  has  suflicient 
tact  to  manage  the  boat-owner,  who  is  generally  a  shrewd, 
sharp,  and  sometimes  cunning  knave,  and  who  is  not  over- 
scrupulous as  to  the  liberties  he  takes  with  his  passengers.  The 
voyiv:;eH)\  however,  who  has  no  objections,  and  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  "rough  it"  on  deck,  which,  at  times,  is  by  no  means 
uncomfortable  or  in  any  way  im])leasant,  can  secure  a  jiassage 
for  about  los.  But  the  traveller  proceeding  by  the  Arab  boats 
should  take  care  to  furnish  himself  with  jjrovisions  at  Cairo,  as 
Suez  is  too  dear  a  place  for  commodities  to  be  advantageously 
obtained. 


The  i>a!i.-.ige  from  Suez  to  Djid.l.ili  b/  an  Ar.ib  bo.it 
generally  takes  seventeen  days  ;  but  by  following  the  course  of 
the  mail  steamer  ic  can  be  accomplished  in  much  less  time. 
We  may,  however,  remark  m  passi'nt,  that  the  tr.ule  and  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea  are  principally  carried  on  by  Arabs,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  an  active,  subtle,  and  industrious  body  of 
men.  Eroin  their  long  experience  in  navigating  that  dangerous 
sea,  the  Arabs  are  ac(|uainted  with  every  inlet,  coral  reef,  and 
available  bay  or  port  to  be  found  there,  from  the  tlulf  of 
Suez  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  These 
people,  however,  as  we  have  already  remark  d,  have  a  rather 
knavish  turn,  and  a  hard  bargain  must  be  made  with  them, 
otherwise  you  will  be  <  heated  in  more  ways  than  one,  and 
your  property,  little  or  much,  will  not  remain  long  in  your 
possession. 

The  first  village  or  small  station  which  shows  signs  of 
life  .after  leaving  Sue/,  is  Toor.  It  is  mostly  inhabited  by 
Chri.lians.  The  village  stands  on  the  plain  of  Horeb,  situated 
on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  is 
about  120  miles  from  Suez,  and  was  inhabiteil  as  late  as  i860 
by  eighty-five  Syrian  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church,  two 
Mohammedans,  an  Italian,  and  two  Jews.  Toor  has  nci|uired 
a  reputation  for  the  rich  (juahly  of  its  dates,  its  pure  water,  and 
its  warm  mineral  springs,  three  things  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  stranger  in  the  land,  be  he  Jew,  Christian,  Turk,  or  .\rab. 
The  villagers  live  by  farm-gardening,  by  fishing,  aiul  by  diving 
for  sponges  along  the  Arabian  shore,  which,  as  far  as  Ras 
Mohammed,  are  there  found,  of  excellent  cpiality  and  in 
comparative  abundance.  These  sponges  are  sought  after  in 
.almost  all  parts  of  the  East,  and  in  Euroiie  likewise,  and  s""*" 
mostly  disposed  of  by  Arab  merchants  who  trade  between 
Djidd.ah  and  Massowah.  The  women  .and  grown-u[)  children 
of  Toor  are  generally  occui)ied  in  carrying  water  from  the  wells 
to  the  interior  of  the  country,  the  plains  of  Horeb.  This  water 
is  mostly  used  for  drinking  purposes,  being  too  costly  for  irri- 
gation; although  the  Kind  is  as  thirsty  as  pilgrims  on  their  way 
to  Mecca,  yet  the  ]iroduce  would  not  pay  for  the  outlay  of 
using  it  as  an  irrigating  .agent.  The  w.ater  is  sold  to  pilgrims 
and  others  who  may  be  (it  route  for  the  holy  city,  or  elsewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  at  twopence  per  bag,  which  contains  about 
two  gallons  of  water.  The  two  Mohammedanti  at  Toor  were 
man.igers  of  the  public  cnfi  of  the  vilkage,  the  proprietor  ol 
which,  strange  to  remark,  was  the  Christian  priest  of  the 
village,  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  the  neighbouring 
plains.  He  was  a  venerable  patriarch,  a  Russian  by  birth,  and 
was  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.  A  multitude  of  Moham- 
medans, and  even  the  haughty,  unbending,  and  prejudiced 
Turks,  on  their  w.iy  to  Mecca,  seek  this  vener.able  imtriarch's 
blessing,  and  h.ave  an  impression,  when  thus  blessed,  that  they 
will  be  better  enabled  to  re.a;:h  the  tomb  of  iheir  prophet — the 
all-absorl   ng  aspiration  of  a  Mohammedan's  soul. 

The  Arabs  of  Toor  are  called  Towa.'a ;  but,  although  they 
hail  from  the  vilkge,  few  of  them  reside  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  it.  The  following  are  denominated  the  tribes  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai : — 

The  Sotwolha,  who  live  west  of  Mount  Sinai.  These 
are  divided  into — i.  The  Welad  .Saeed  ;  2.  Korashee  ;  3. 
Owaiemeh  ;  4.  Reni  Moshen  ;  5.   Rahameeh. 

There  are  likewise  the  Elegat,  who  are  united  to  the  small 
Nubian  tribe,  Mezayneh.  These  Nubians  have,  however,  been 
settled   on   the   peninsula  of  Sinai    from    time   immemorial. 
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The  Kl  Mczaynch  are  sometimes  found  a\r.\xt  from  tlie  Klegat 
on  the  cast  side  of  Sinai,  where  they  are  often  encamped  with  a 
|)ortion  of  the  Wclad  Soolaman,  who  come  fr  .li'  llie  plains  of 
'I'oor.  A  hlark  tribe  of  Hedoiiins,  the  liene  Wasel,  resi(hnj; 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  are  said  to  he  originally 
from  Itarbary,  yet  their  habits  and  rusloms  are  the  same  as 
tile  ollur  roving  tribes  of  the  peninsula.  These  liedouins  are 
very  friendly  with  the  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Mezayneh  and 
I'llegat.  The  tribes  of  Ileywaat,  at  Teaha  and  Tarabeen,  are 
generally  founil  on  the  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  The 
Klegat  are  a  branch  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  same  name  who 
are  found  along  the  Wadee-elArab,  near  Saboorah,  in  Nubia. 

The  grandson  of  Mohammed  Ali,  Alibas  Pasha,  raised  an 
elegant  structure  over  the  mineral  springs  of  Toor  ;  but,  bein,; 
neglected  and  unoccuined  for  some  years,  and  no  ou  <  barged 
with  keeping  it  in  a  state  of  i)reservation,  it  is  little  better  than 
a  pile  of  ruins. 

The  sailors,  as  well  as  all  other  classes  along  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  work  betwee  \  sunrise  and  sunset,  e.xcept  when 
crossing  from  Djidilah  to  K  isseir,  or  Suakin,  and  from  Cooin- 
fidah  to  Massowah,  '"'lould  the  •,oy<i>;eiir  go  along  the  Arabian 
coast,  the  following  are  the  places  where  the  boats  are  ordi- 
narily i)ut  in  for  the  night : — 

1.  Moila,  a  small  village  close  to  the  shore,  where  fish, 
dates,  and  good  water  are  easily  purchasable. 

2.  Seinia,  a  small  camj)  of  Arabs,  who  get  their  supplies  from 
Moila,  except  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  three 
miles  north-east  of  the  camp. 

3.  Ras  Maharash,  an  Arab  camp,  who  have  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats.  Close  to  the  camp  is  a  well  of  pure  water, 
which  is  inirchased  by  pilgrims  and  others  who  put  into  port. 

4.  Sehina,  a  small  village,  containing  twelve  huts,  whose 
inhabitants  are  shepherds,  fishermen,  and  divers.  There  is  a 
well  of  good  water  about  a  mile  from  the  village. 

5.  Shcrim  Ilenierah,  a  small  fort  in  ruins,  around  which 
there  are  several  Arab  families,  the  greater  portion  o*"  whom  are 
fishermen  and  pearl-divers. 

(1.  Kl  Astabel,  a  small  camp  of  Arabs,  who  live  by  fishing 
and  diving.  There  is  a  well  of  good  water  south-southeast  of 
the  little  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  softest  in  the  Red  Sea. 

7.  Kol.u  Kl  Wodjch,  a  camp  of  Arab  fishermen,  who  now 
and  then  go  as  far  as  the  islands  of  Dlialae,  close  to  the  shores  of 
Abyssinia.  These  people  fish  on  rafts,  and  take  their  fish  alive 
to  market.  Their  method  of  fishing  is  simple  and  singular. 
They  fix  a  basket  to  the  raft,  in  which  they  place  their  fish, 
and  as  the  basket  is  submerged  the  fish  are  preserved  alive  till 
sold.  While  the  men  are  out  fishing  the  women  and  children 
attend  to  the  little  farm,  the  sheep,  the  goats,  and  the  fishing 
close  at  home. 

8.  Kl  Hank  is  a  few  huts  scattered  over  the  i)lain.  The 
people  possess  a  few  camels,  sheep,  and  goats  ;  they  also,  like 
their  neighbours  at  Kolat  Kl  Wodjeh,  fish  and  deal  in  mother- 
of-pearl.  From  Kl  Hank  to  El  Hanra  it  is  considered  dan- 
gerous, and  the  latter  should  not  be  approached  after  dark,  as 
there  are  both  visible  and  sunken  rocks,  besides  the  coral 
islands  Oumuroomah  and  Mushabeah. 

9.  Ekre,  a  small  village,  whose  inhabitants  came  from  the 
interior  of  Arabia  some  twenty  years  ago.  They  have  a  few 
camels,  sheep,  goats,  and  donkeys.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  is  rather  dangerous,  the  rock  of  Shaybarah  and  some 
smaller  rocks  being  close  by. 


10.  Kl  Hanra,  a  small  village,  where  water,  fish,  and  dates 
arc  easily  purchasable. 

11.  Kasr  Kl  lUit,  a  miserable  place,  where  there  is  scarcely 
anything  purch.isable  excejit  w.itcr  and  camel  <lung,  the  latter 
being  the  local  substitute  for  (  harcoal. 

\2.  ^.ai■te,  ,1  few  huts,  inliabitcd  by  shrpherds,  fishermen, 
and  .Medina  guides. 

13.  Hazira,  a  large  village,  situated  on  the  extremity  of  a 
bay  of  the  sanie  name.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  five 
hundred  persons,  all  of  whom  are  bigoted  and  fanatic  Moham- 
medans. Water,  provisions,  and  even  ready-made  .Ar.ib  shires 
are,  however,  ])resented  for  sale,  and  at  very  moderate  prices. 
This  place  is  to  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  bound  to  Medina 
j'/'il  Vamboo,  what  Sherm  Oabhoor  is  to  those  who  go  to 
Mecca  rid  Djiddali.  'i"he  moment  the  pilgrims  land  at  either 
of  these  places,  they  throw  off  their  old  rags,  and  attire  them- 
selves in  new  and  clean  Manchester  suits  ;  and  as  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  left  otf  clothing  strewn  about,  the  Jews  find 
their  way  to  the  place,  and  are  always  ready  to  purchase  it. 

14.  Yamboo,  the  port  of  Medina.  It  lies  95  miles  norlh- 
norlh-east  from  the  principal  mos(iiie  of  the  town  of  Medina  ; 
it  is  200  miles  by  land  and  180  by  water  from  l)jid<lah,  450 
miles  from  Suez,  and  240  from  Kosscir.  Yamboo  has  a  po|ni- 
lation  of  about  5,000  people,  who  are  extremely  bigoted,  and 
hate  the  ajjpearance  of  a  Christian.  The  market  is  well 
supplied  with  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  and  fish ;  and  leather 
shoes  and  cotton  shifts  are  manufactured  in  the  town. 

15.  Shcrm  Biaickhah,  a  safe  anchorage.  Water  and  dates 
can  be  purchased.  The  people  are  poor,  and  the  men  fish  for 
pearls  and  sponges,  while  the  women  and  children  look  after 
the  cultivation  of  the  gardens. 

16.  Sherm  Bhabue  has  a  safe  harbour,  but  neither  water 
nor  firewood  can  be  obtained  unless  the  roving  Arabs  are 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood. 

17.  Sherm  Oabhoor  is  a  large  village,  where  the  pilgrims 
bound  for  Mecca  change  their  clothes  and  cleanse  their  bodies, 
preparatory  to  setting  out  for  the  holy  city. 

18.  From  Sherm  Oabhoor  to  Djiddah  is  about  a  day's  sail ; 
and  from  die  latter  we  get  the  first  glimpse  of  the  distant  hills 
and  plains  of  Yemen. 

njIODAIl. 

The  trade  of  Djiddah,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  any  port 
in  the  Red  Sea,  is  'MeHy  carried  on  with  square-rigged  British 
vessels,  the  Mejidie  Steam  Company,  and  native  boats,  which 
answer  to  what  is  termed  the  coasting  trade.  These  boats, 
however,  go  occasionally  to  Bombay,  Muscat,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  tr.ide  they  do  is  estimated  at  three  times  the  value 
of  that  carried  on  in  square-rigged  vessels  ;  though  the  tonnage 
of  these  boats  is  only  double  that  of  the  larger  vessels,  the 
articles  they  carry  arc  of  more  value,  being  chiefly  coH'ee,  gum, 
spices,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  pearls,  ostrich  feathers,  and  other 
articles,  of  great  value  as  compared  to  their  bulk  These  articles 
go  from  the  south,  and  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  from  the 
north  ;  whereas  the  principal  cargo  of  the  ships  from  India  is 
rice,  sugar,  and  timber.  Some  of  the  ships  have  but  little  cargo, 
in  order  to  have  room  for  pilgrims. 

The  import  trade  of  Djiddah,  in  1859,  was  the  largest  on 
record.  The  Customs'  officer  gave  the  return  of  it  to  the 
French  Consul,  who  stated  it  to  be  ;£'992,44i.  This  must  have 
been  a  mistake,  inasmuch  as  the  trade  done  with  square-rigged 
vessels  alone  amounted,  in   1865,  to  ^672,657.     Estimating, 
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therefore,  the  amount  conveyed  in  native  boats  at  three  lintes 
t!ie  value  of  that  carried  in  sciuare-riggid  vessels,  the  total  value 
of  the  imports  in  1.S65  would  be  ^j. 01  7,1)71,  or  more  than  the 
«',iole  of  the  imports  in  the  years  18511,  1M57,  and  1S59.  'I'he 
trade,  moreover,  of  1859  was  given  at  its  value  at  Djiddah, 
whereas  we  have  estimated  the  trade  of  1.S65  at  its  value  at  the 
port  of  sliipment.  l>ut,  supposing  that  ,in  excessive  estimate 
has  been  taken  of  the  value  of  the  trade  carried  in  native  boats, 
and  i)Iacing  it  at  only  twice  the  value  of  that  carried  by  l.irger 
vessels,  there  would  still  remain  for  1865  an  enormous  increase 
o;i  the  trade  of  former  years  ;  and  one  the  more  extraordinarv, 
as  the  merchants  do  not  consider  that  the  imports  of  1865 
exceeded  those  of  ])revious  years.  The  Customs'  officer  de- 
ceives the  consuls,  under  an  ajiprehension  that  Djiddah  would 
be  injured  by  a  true  statement  being  given. 

Several  reasons  may  be  stated  for  this  feeling  of  distrust  on 
the  part  of  the  Djiddaheens;  first,  their  hatred  to  the  Christians, 
and  their  ilesire  to  exclude  them  from  what  they  consider  the 


the  port,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  number  rl.-ared  out ; 
the  whole  averaging  eighty  tons'  bin'deu  each. 

The  ports  on  the  same  side  of  the  sea  are : — Tor,  in  the  Ciulf 
of  Sue/:;  Moilah  and  Wejii,  under  the  Egyptian  tiovcrnment; 
Vambo,  where  the  Turkish  territory  begins  ;  Kabogh,  Reis, 
I  ijiddah,  Lilu,  Lolieia,  Coomftda,  Ilodeida,  and  Mo(  ha,  at  all  vi 
will!  h  places  pmvisions  can  be  obtained,  and  which  are  'he  only 
places  where  it  is  .safe  for  Arabs  to  land.  'I'he  ports  under  the 
Egyptian  Government  are  much  more  under  control  than  the 
Turkish  ports.  Indeed,  a  European  lan  travel  with  safety 
through  the  greater  jiart  of  the  \'iceroy's  territory,  whereas  the 
Turks  can  with  difficulty  maintain  the  g.irri.sons  in  the  seaports, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Djiddah,  are  fre(iuently  besieged 
l)y  the  lieiiouins.  At  Yanibo,  Kabogh,  and  Reis,  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  a  European  to  land.  'I'he  liarbours  of  Tor, 
Moilah,  and  W'ejh  are  good,  but  small.  Ilodeida  is  sheltered 
from  the  north,  but  exposed  to  the  south  wind.  Mocha  is 
sheltered  from  the  south,  but  exposed  to  the  north  wind. 
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Holy  Land  ;  secondly,  their  jealousy  of  all  foreigners,  and  their 
fear,  as  we  have  said,  that  any  information  sought  fi)r  is  intende<l 
to  be  used  to  their  detriment  and  disadvantage.  'I'he  Indians 
are  hated  by  the  Djiddaheens,  on  account  of  their  greater  success 
in  commercial  matters,  and,  if  it  could  be  done  with  impunity,  , 
they  would  be  surely  oppressed  by  the  latter,  'i'he  supreme 
Government,  moreover,  never  receives  anything  like  the  real 
suiii  produced  by  the  Customs,  so  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
those  in  authority  1  i)ractise  concealment  as  much  as  1  ^  ,sil)le, 
and  to  place  the  revenue  of  the  Customs  at  as  low  .1  .  um  as 
possible. 

The  numlier  of  ships,  and  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  \\lu(  h 
entered  the  port  of  Djiddab  in  i8fj5  were  as  follows: —  1 


DriliOi 

Tuikisli 
Dutch 
l-'rciuli 
Muscat 


We  h.ive  no  correi  t  data  as  to  the  numlier  of  nati\e  bo.ils. 
but  we  may  roughly  estimate  ihei-.i  .it  (ioo  as  li.i\ing  ciiliad 


42   ... 

<) 

Value  <if  Caryn. 

141,000 

i   - 

30,429 

1    . . 

4  7S,j 

1    ... 

12,230 

")     . 

...     /:f)72,fi57 
1,..,.  ...■  :....  1 

Djiddah  is  much  tiie  best  harbour  in  die  Red  Sea.  It  is, 
however,  dilficult  of  entrrnce,  and  is  rarely  attempted  without 
a  ])ilot,  though  the  dangers  are  all  visible.  Once  in.  sl.ips  can 
lie  in  perfect  safety  in  any  weather,  the  harbour  being  shel- 
tered on  all  sides  by.- ranges  of  reefs,  the  iirincipal  being  five 
miles  long,  lying  parallel  to  the  shore,  at  a  distanie  of  a  mile 
ami  a  half,  and  having  but  two  narrow  entrances  in  it,  one 
about  the  centre,  by  which  si|uare-riggetl  ships  and  buglas 
from  the  south  enter,  the  other  near  the  north  end.  whiih  is 
continued  to  the  shore,  and,  turning  to  the  north-west,  forms 
a  bay,  by  which  buglas  from  the  north  enter.  The  portion 
of  the  harbour  oicu|)ied  liv  the  vessels  is  two  miles  in  lenglli, 
h.ilf  a  mile  in  us  greatest  breadth,  and  narrowing  at  certain 
places  to  about  300  yards.  The  actual  road.stead  is  much 
l;.r^r,  there  being  good  anchorage  for  five  miles  in  length  ; 
')ut.  for  lonvcnienrc,  the  vessels  anchor  as  near  the  town 
as  possible.  They  can  also  anchmr  with  safety  luitsitle  the 
long  reef,  there  being  ranges  of  reels  extending  for  ten  miles. 
The  harbour  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  town  north  and  south, 
ami. has  a  depth  of  from  three  to  seventeen  tilhoms.  It  is 
nut.  however,  gomi  holiling  ground,  being  coral ;  but,  as 
there  is  never  any  sWwU,  there  is  ao  danger  of  a  ship  drag- 
eiiiL'   her  .mchors. 
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'I'he  great  disadvantago  of  llie  liarboi.r  is  its  distance  | 
from  the  <iuay,  for  though  not  more  th.an  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long  in  a  straight  line,  tlie  intervening  space  is  so 
intersected  with  reefs  as  to  render  it,  almost  in  all  winds, 
ci|ual  to  at  least  four  miles,  in  addition  to  which,  at  times, 
there  is  so  little  water  that  the  targo  boats  frequently  slick, 
and  the  goods  have  to  be  dis|iersed  over  several  boats. 
There  is  one  iilace,  about  one  thiril  of  the  distance  from 
the  town,  where  in  the  middle  of  summer,  after  a  long  pre- 
valence of  north  winds,  boats  cannot  ]>ass,  and  the  merchandise 
has  to  be  carried  for  about  sixty  yards  by  porters  througli  the  ! 
mud,  causing  a  most  olTensive  stench,  and  when  the  wind  comes 
from  the  west,  which  fortunately  is  of  rare  occurrence,  this  is 
almost  unbearable.  A  very  little  expenditure  would  remedy 
this.  A  tram  vay  might  be  made  on  almost  dry  ground  by 
taking  a  slight  v-ircuit  to  about  one  hundred  y.irds  from  tlie 
centre  of  the  harboi.r,  tor  a  very  small  sum.  This  would  well 
ply  any  person  or  company  enterprising  enough  to  make  it. 

The  ports  on  the  western  side  are  Kosseir,  mider  the 
Viceroy  of  Hgypt,  diOicult  of  approach,  and  not  wry  safe,  I 
there  being  in  north-west  winds  a  heavy  swell ;  Suakin, 
difficult  of  approach,  but  perfectly  safe  whei>  entered,  being 
also  land-locked  ;  and  Massowah,  besides  a  few  other  places, 
where  water  and  provisions  can  be  obtained  by  remaining  a 
few  days.  There  are  also  numerous  |>laces  under  the  reefs 
where  ships  can  anchor,  and,  indeed,  the  ships  from  India, 
with  Indian  or  Arab  masters,  freipiently  anchor  at  night.  There 
is,  however,  an  admirable  and  elaborately  minute  chart  of  the 
Red  Sea,  by  Captain  Moresby  and  Lieutenant  Carless,  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  and  no  English  captain  would  think  of  enleiing 
the  Red  Sea  unprovided  with  it,  and  with  Ilorsburgh's  direc- 
tions. There  are  four  lighthouses,  two  ne.irly  fuiisued,  and  two 
finished ;  one  at  Cape  Zafarana,  in  the  Ciulf  of  Sue/. ;  one  on  the 
dangerous  Daidalus  shoal,  about  200  miles  north  of  Djiddah  ; 
and  one  at  I'erini,  at  the  entrance  to  the  se.i  from  the  south. 
Those  at  Zafarana  Point  and  rerim  are  lighted. 

The  navij,.ition  is  easy  for  steamers,  which  have  but  to 
steer  a  straight  course  up  or  down  the  sea,  avoiding  certain 
v.ellknown  shoals  or  reefs  ;  but  for  ships  beating  up  against  the 
wind,  it  is  certainly  a  dangerous  sea.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  sailing  ship  to  reach  Sue/  between  May  and  Novemlier, 
Since  185c)  ten  steamers  and  ships  h.ive  been  lost  in  the  Red 
S  :i  —  namely,  the  renins\dar  anci  Oriental  steamer,  .■l/wci, 
near  Mocha;  the  Mejidic  steamer,  Afarint ;  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  steamer,  Carnatk ;  two  Ivnglish  ships,  laden  with 
coal,  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez  ;  the  British  ship,  I/yiLr,ilkui,  enteriiig 


the  harbour  of  Djiddah  ;  the  Ihitish  f,\\\\>,  Jiiliih/iir,  ihirly-five 
miles  north  of  Djiddah  ;  the  British  ship,  />'ii/<r:'t:i,  fitly  miles 
south  of  Djiddah;  and  the  British  sh\\)^,  BAiiicAe  imd  Juii/iiy 
Islam  Fazalla  Allaki,  both  about  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
Djiddah,  and  with  all  hands  on  board,  besides  several  hundred 
pilgrims. 

Many  ships  also  strike  reefs,  but  manage  to  get  off  without 
material  dam.ige.  lOvery  year  also,  some  of  the  pilgrim  ships 
remam  .il  Hodeida,  or  Leet,  being  unable  to  beat  up,  and 
forward  their  passengers  by  land,  or  by  native  boats.  A  great 
number  of  native  boats  are  annually  lost,  being  driven  on  the 
reels,  owing  to  their  jiracticc  of  hugging  the  shore.  They  anchor 
every  night,  and  when  the  wind  is  from  the  north,  which, 
between  Suez  and  Coomfida,  is  the  almost  universal  wind  from 
April  to  October,  they  i>erform  the  voyage  from  I>jiddah  10 
Suez  in  from  one  to  two  months,  returning  in  from  eight  to 
sixteen  days.  When  they  go  to  any  place  on  the  other  side, 
they  either  go  immediately  across,  and  then  beat  up  or  run 
down  widiin  the  reefs  to  their  destination,  or  they  Ijcat  within 
the  reefs  on  this  side  until  they  arrive  at  a  [loint  from  which 
they  can  make  a  si.aight  run  across  to  their  port ;  and  even  if 
the  wind  is  favourable,  they  never  shajje  a  course  direc  t  from 
Djidilah  to  their  destination,  unless  it  happen  to  be  Suakin, 
when,  with  a  north  wind,  they  know  that  by  running  free,  they 
can  about  make  it.  These  boats  ha\e  compasses  on  board, 
but  lliey  are  stowed  away  in  what  serves  as  a  cabin,  and  are 
never  looked  at.  'I'hey  are  built  at  Loheia,  Hodeida,  Djiddah, 
a!id  Suez ;  formerly  they  used  to  be  built  of  wood  from 
Trieste,  but  are  now  all  built  of  Malabar  te.ak.  The  greatest 
mnnber  were  formerly  built  at  Mocha,  once  the  most  important 
town  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  it  has,  however,  ce.ised  to  be  of  any 
importance,  either  fcjr  trade  or  otherwise.  The  Loheia  boats, 
of  whic  h  about  fifteen  are  built  annually,  are  considered  the 
best,  as  are  the  Loheia  seamen.  At  each  of  the  other  places 
about  six  are  built  annually.  'I'hey  are  from  thirty  to  250  tons, 
have  two  masts,  the  foremost  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  raking 
c  onsiderably  towards  the  bows.  On  this  is  a  large  lateen  sail, 
wiih  a  yard  much  longer  than  the  mast  or  boat.  Aft,  on  the 
small  i)oop,  is  a  similar  mast  and  sail,  but  niuc!.  smaller.  The 
poop  only  is  decked,  and  the  cargo  is  exposed  to  the  water, 
and  is  damaged  by  the  first  sea  that  breaks  over  it.  'I'his  is  the 
principal  rea.'-on  why  the  captains  are  so  desirous  of  keeping  in 
smooth  water.  The  larger  ones  are  slec^red  by  wheel,  the 
smaller  by  tiller.  They  .sail  well  free  and  before  the  wind,  or 
in  smooth  water  on  any  tac  k  ;  but  in  rough  weather,  on  a  wind, 
tlijy  make  little  way. 


The   Island  of  Formosa, 


Ir  is  surprising  that  so  little  is  yet  known  of  the  large, 
and  frcmi  its  p'osition  and  jiroduc  ts  important,  island  of 
Formosa,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  margin  of  the  northern 
tropic,  on  the  great  highway  of  vessels  to  Japan,  either  from 
Ivarope  or  the  southern  i)art  of  China,  and  producing  large 
quantities  of  rice,  camphor,  sulphur,  sugar,  tobac;co,  cotton, 
hen)p,  coal,  petroleum,  and  a  great  variety  of  spices,  fiuits, 
and    medicinal    herbs.      Its   dense   forests    teem   with    tigers, 


leopards,   monkeys ;    large   herds  of    deer   wander   over    the 
island  ;  and  its  rivers  aliound  with  fish. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  |)aucity  of  good  harbours 
and  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Chmese,  who  possess  the 
northern  and  western  parts  of  the  island,  lend  to  this  igno- 
rance, and  prevent  the  jiroper  development  of  a  counlry 
teeming  wilh  such  natural  liches.  Aliluiugli  200  miles  long 
by  fruuj  fifty  to  seventy  bioad— nut  more  than  the  northern 
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(luarter  and  the  fringe  of  the  west  coast  can  be  said  to  he 
known,  and  that  but  j)artia!ly. 

The  island  is  called  by  tlie  Chinese  Tai-Win,  bnt  it  is 
better  known  as  I''ormo.ia  ("  beautiful")  to  Europeans,  so  named 
by  the  Portuguese  from  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  Althougli 
professedly  a  Chinese  Foo,  or  district,  of  Fokien,  in  China 
proper,  the  interior  and  east  coast  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  numerous  distinct  tribes  of  aborigines,  who  live  in  a  state  of 
chronic  war  amongst  themselves  and  with  all  mankind  ;  and 
this  state  of  things  is  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise  by  the 
Chinese,  in  order  to  keep  the  Europeans  out. 

The  most  magnificent  .scenery  is  on  the  extreme  eastern 
coast,  where  mountains,  5,000  to  7,000  feet  in  height,  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  wooded  to  the  summit  with 
trees  presenting  the  most  gorgeous  foliage,  and  forming  d.ep 
gorges  of  great  beauty,  which,  from  the  contrasts  of  the',  tlark 
shadows,  fonn  a  most  attractive  jiicture. 

The  range  which  runs  north  and  south,  through  the  centre 
of  the  island,  can  be  seen  from  a  vessel  ofi'  jither  side,  but  the 
oi'tlin 's  are  most  picturesiiue  and  the  effect  most  beautiful 
when  viewed  from  the  west  at  sunrise.  The  deep  and  varying 
neutral-tinted  sh.ides  of  the  peaks  ; Mount  Morrison,  nearly 
13,000  feet,  beinf  the  highest),  v,  liich  st.ind  out  in  sharp 
relief  against  .1  ci.rome  and  cririson  sky,  then  form  a  scene 
which,  once  beheld,  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  west  coast  is  very  sandy,  and 
so  flat  that  the  high  and  low  tide  in  some  places  causes  a 
difference  of  five  or  six  miles  in  the  breadth  of  the  be.ach.  The 
Chinese  who  inhabit  this  coast  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with 
agriculture  and  fishing,  and  an:  described  .as  dirty  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  mode  of  tilling  the  ground  is  the  same  as  in  China, 
as  well  as  the  fishing,  by  means  of  catamarans,  or  mfts,  com- 
posed of  about  twenty  b.imboos  laslin".  together,  and  tajiering 
at  the  end.  The  catamarans  are  projielled  by  oars,  the  rowers 
standing  behind  or  ab.aft  them.  Fishermen,  too,  may  be  often 
seen  working  with  a  long  shrimp  net  at  low  water,  generally 
standing  up  to  the  waist  in  water,  and  raising  or  depressing 
the  net  by  means  of  a  long  bamboo  pole. 

The  Chinese  setdcd  on  the  island  come  principally  from  the 
province  of  Fokien.  The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  emigrants 
as  they  arrive  is  novel  and  ingenious,  and  may  be  commended 
to  the  notice  of  some  of  our  own  colonies.  'I'lie  settlers,  on 
arrival,  are  located  by  the  principal  mandarin  of  the  district 
beyond  the  last  interior  settlement,  and  are  there  permitted 
to  acquire  the  particular  portion  allotted  to  them  by  fight- 
ing for  it  against  the  wild  aborigines ;  this  gcnerdly  takes 
three  or  four  months  to  accomplish,  by  which  time  theif 
numbers  have  been  considerably  thinned,  and  those  who  do 
survive  receive,  therefore,  a  larger  portion  of  huul,  so  that  the 
more  that  are  killed  the  better  for  those  who  are  not.  Many 
of  the  ollici.ds  .are  degraded  mandarins  from  the  mainland, 
condemned  to  exile  for  a  period,  which  they  serve  out  in  a 
cajiacity  similar  to  that  which  they  filled  in  their  own  country. 

To  Europeans  tlie  produce  of  the  greatest  importance  is 
coal,  which  is  found  on  the  northern  coast,  near  Keelung, 
(the  only  harbour  suitable  for  large  ships),  an<l  but  twenty 
miles  from  the  bar  harbour  of  Tamsui.  Although  coal  was 
kiiowu  to  exist  here,  it  did  not  attract  much  notice  Until  lately. 
The  American,  Commodore  Perry,  caused  the  scams  to  be 
examined,  by  extending  the  working  deeper  into  them,  and 
at  iiresent  an  En;^lis!i  com|)any  has  obtained  permission  to 


work  these  mines.  If  the  (piality  of  the  coal  is  found  suitable 
for  furnaces,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  and  a  systematic  mode  of  workmg,  this  port 
would  be  of  vast  importance  to  navigation,  as  a  coaling  station 
for  vessels  proceeding  to  or  coming  from  Japan.  Sandstone 
is  generally  indicative  of  the  presence  of  coal,  anil  some 
curious  effects  of  the  action  of  water  are  to  be  seen,  in  jjillars 
of  sandstone  supporting  erratic  boulders,  the  columns  having 
been  washed  out  of  the  continuous  rock. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  camphor  is  produced  in  large 
(|uantities  from  trees  (die  Laiinis  uiiii/'/uini),  and  until  lately 
was  a  Chinese  monopoly —a  mandarin  laying  a  large  sum 
fi'i  this  exclusive  right ;  but  now  English  merchants  have 
broken  ground,  and  have  already  sent  several  ship-loads  off. 
Sulphur  springs  are  numerous,  but  the  u.su.al  jealousy  of  the 
Chinese  Uovernment  prevents  their  being  worked.  The  natives 
are  forbidden  to  collect  sulphur  crystals — some  fine  specimens 
are  seen  near  Tamsui,  where  in  one  place  there  are  .about  ten 
jets,  the  largest  having  an  aperture  of  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter, 
from  which  the  fluid  issues  with  a  noise  like  the  roar  of  a 
bull.  Notwithstanding  the  official  prohibition,  traces  of  very 
recent  bakings  were  found  by  a  recent  English  visitor  in  the 
shape  of  broken  pans.  The  usual  mode  of  extracting  the 
suliiluir  is  by  crushing  the  stones,  placing  them  in  stone  pans 
with  a  little  water,  over  a  fierce  fire,  when  the  sul[)hur  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  .as  it  cools  forms  a  cake,  which  is  broken  and 
removed. 

On  the  north-west  coast,  near  the  village  of  Teukcham, 
petroleum  has  been  found  ;  but  the  Chinese  keep  the  locality 
of  the  springs  a  secret. 

Another  natural  production  is  the  cactus-like  plant  {/lr,i/i,t 
papyiifera)  from  which  the  misnamed  rice-paper  is  made.  It 
grows  in  large  <iuanlities  at  the  nordiern  end  of  the  island, 
and,  wlien  cut,  and  the  outer  covering  removed,  a  white 
l)ith  is  found,  which  is  dried,  and  from  which  the  well-known 
article  called  rice-paper  is  cut.  The  process  of  manuf.icturing 
it  involves  considerable  manual  dexterity,  the  pith  being  tolled 
over  the  edge  of  a  large  flat  knife  and  cut,  then  flattened  and 
packed  for  exportation.  The  larger  pieces  of  pith  are  exported 
uncut  to  Amoy,  but  the  smaller  pieces  .ire  cut  on  the  island. 

The  aborigines  in  the  north  are  of  the  Malay  type  of 
feature — short,  stoutly-built,  with  a  clear  olive  complexion, 
and  altogether  a  finer  race  than  the  Chinese.  They  are  not  of 
a  hostile  disposition,  and  those  Europeans  who  have  visited 
them  h.ive  been  permitted  to  return  in  safety.  Indeed,  about 
Kaleewan  and  Sawo,  where  the  extensive  jilain  is  richly  culti- 
vated, many  of  these  aborigines  are  domesticated,  and  live  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  Chinese,  and  intermarry  with  them, 
and  both  have  the  same  dread  of  the  savages  of  the  mountains, 
who  are  known  as  the  "  Chinkwau."  These  Chinkwau  are  very 
different,  .and  a  finer  race  of  men.  One  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  these  southern  savages  is  a  strong  taste  for  collecting 
skulls  of  human  beings,  a  taste  that  may  be  a  very  pleasant 
one  for  the  collectors,  but.  as  others  have  to  supply  the  skullB, 
it  cannot  be  so  agreeable  to  them.  Frrtunately  thoy  carry  their 
taste  to  such  a  degree  of  refinemc.it  as  to  show  a  preference 
for  a  peculiar  skull,  that  of  a  Chin.'.man  being  preferable  ;  and 
it  is  considered  even  necessary  that  a  man  shoi  kl  at  least 
possess  one  such  skull  to  be  eligible  for  marri.ige  ;  .and,  with  a 
young  woman  in  his  eye  and  Chinamen  in  the  vicinity,  the 
result  is  readily  imagined.    The  bride  won,  ambition  fires  the 
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noble  savage,  wlio  then  roUccls  heads,  not  fur  luve  but  for 
t;liiry,  iiiiiiortaiite  in  liis  tribe  being  measured  by  the  number 
he  possesses. 

The  dress  of  those  interesting  natives  is  very  simiile.     A 

co.it  made  of  native   flax  well   spun,  ornamented   with    wool 

evidently  called  from  C'ninese  blankets,  covers  the  shoulders, 

an  1  at  limes  a  kind  of  jockey-cap,  made  of  wicker-work,  to 

protect  the  he.id  from  the  sun,  completes  the  costume.     Their 

natural  weapons  are  the  bow  and  arrow  and  javelin,  with  which 

tliey  are  very  expert,  while  civilisation  furnishes  them  with  the 

Chinese  knife,  and  in  the  south  with  ginjals,  which  are  supplied 

by  outcast  Chinamen,  who  exist   in  a  kinil  of  no  man's  land 

between  the  limits  of  tlie  Chinese  settlements  and  llie  s.ivage 

tribes,  with   the  latter  of  uhom   lliey  are   n.'ady   to  juin  in  a 

nwrderous  onslaught  on  any   bo.it   that  dares  appro.ich  their 

sllures.     Of  late   years    such    all.icks   have   become   very  fre- 

(]  lent,  frotn  the  increase  of  navigation  along  the  shores.     The 

mais.icre  of  the  whole  crew  of  the  wrecked  .Vmerican  vessel 

JuKvr  caused  the  American   admiral  (IJell)  to  repair   to   the 

neigUbomhood  of  the  wreck  to  punish  the  murderers,  and  after 

an  indecisive  action,  in  which  he  lost  a  lieutenant,  he  withdrew 

his  forces  to  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity  i")r  punishing 

them.     ]iut   the   .Vmerican   consul  at  .\moy   took  ,he    matter 

up,  and,  by  dint  of  gre..t  perseverance,  induceil  tlu   Ciiinese 

Government  to  despati  h  a  military  exjiedition,  and,  to  in.d;e 

sure   of  its   action,    resolved  — much    to   the   chagrin    of    the 

Chinese — to  acompany  it  himself.     For  this  determina  ion  all 

lairopeans.   as   well   as  Americans,    are    deeply   indebi:d    to 

Cijtieral   l.e  Ciendre.     ]!y  his  instrumentality  a  road  w;s  cut 

for   a  distance   of  fifty-fne   miles   acro.-s   moimtains   hitherto 

deemed    inaccessible.     This   road    connected    the   coast   and 

capital  with    Leang-kiow,   the    last   town    which   in    any    way 

acknowledges  the  Chinese  authority,  and  enabled  the  force,  by 

a  sudden  march,  to  reach  the  very  stronghold  of  the  Coalut 

tribe,  to  which  the  murderers  belonged.  The  exhibition  of  such 


a  force  spread  terror  and  consternation  among  the  tribe,  and 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  express  their  repentance  for  the  past, 
I  and  promises  of  better  behaviour  in  future.     It  is  due  to  the 
I  wise  Ibrbearance    of  the  American   consul  to   relate    that  he 
1  listened  to  the  overtures ;  but  he  demanded  that  the  supreme 
I  chief,  Toketok  b>   name,  and  also  ih."  chiefs  of  the  eighteen 
tribes,  should  present  themselves  in  person,  and  an  interview 
was  arranged,  to  which  the  consul  reiuired  without  an  escort. 
1         At  the  ajjpointed  time  Toketok  put  in  an  appearance,  sur- 
rounded by  chiefs,  and  some  .savages  of  both  sexes.     Nothing 
<launted,  Toketok  told  the  consul  that  if  it  was  intended  to 
fight    with    him,    he    WMuld    also    light    and    bind   himself    to 
nothing;  but  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  leniency  w.is  shown 
with  regard  to  the  past,  he  promised  that  in  future  no  stranger 
siiould  be  nuirdereil,  and  abso  tliat  if  any  came  on  the  coast  in 
want,  they  should  be  permitted  to  land  and  procure  water  and 
other  necessaries  in  a  friendly  manner,  and,  if  any  harm  came 
i  to  the  visitors,  they  themselves  would  lind  out  and  punish  the 
I  offentler.     .\  signal  was  arranged  ii|)on  by  which  it  could  be 
known  if  a  vessel  required  anything,  or  had  any  intention  of 
landing.     Thus,  by  the  firnmess  and  humanity  of  the  American 
consul,  the  souihern  end  of  Eormosa,  which  has  never  been 
thought  of  by  mariners  without  a  shudder,  is  rendered  safe  to 
those  who  may  be  driven  by  distress  on  its  coast. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  ardent  traveller  was  at 
hand  to  take  advantage  of  the  rare  opportunity  thus  offered  to 
obtain  a  safe  conduct  through  this  frrni  iiiiVs^iiitii,  and  enlighten 
us  on  all  its  beauties  and  riches  ;  but  probably,  had  such  An  one 
been  jiresent,  he  might  have  felt  a  curious  sensation  in  the 
neck  at  the  thouglit  of  trusting  himself  amongst  a  race  in  which 
such  a  jieculiar  collecting  mania  raged  ;  and,  much  as  he  felt 
himself  inclined  to  enlighten  the  general  public,  he  might 
'  prefer  not  doing  so  at  the  risk  of  his  head  becoming  a 
marriage  jointure  for  a  lady  savage,  however  beauliiul  and 
interesting  she  might  be. 


rill  Ici'lamicys  Notes  on  IcclaiuL — /. 


IIV    JON     .\.    1IJ\11.\LIN. 


TiiK  modern  b  clmders  are  desccn  I.mts  of  th ;  Norwegians 
who,  in  tlie  reign  of  Haiald  the  l-\iirhaired.  King  of  Norway, 
left  their  estates  and  native  country  lot  Iceland.  'I'his  was 
in  the  time  of  Ethelred  and  Alfred  the  Creat,  Kings  of  England. 
Some  of  the  settlers  did  not  come  direct  from  Norway,  but 
from  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  whither  they  had  fled 
from  Norway  ,  but  not  being  there  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Norwegian  sovereign,  they  went  to  Icclanil.  .V  few  came  from 
Ireland,  as  the  names  Njall  (t^'N'eill),  Konall  (O'Connell),  Kor- 
makur  (Cormack),  and  Kjallakur  (Callaghan)  indi<ale.  These 
emigrants  were  no  mean  or  poor  people,  for  Iceland  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  (oimtiy,  exc  ejit  New  England,  to  which  emigr.ints 
hive  remo\ed  without  the  motive  of  gain.  Ikfore  the  reign 
of  Harald  the  I'airhaired,  Norway  was  divided  among  several 
petty  kings  and  chiefs,  independent  of  each  other.  It  was  the 
aim  of  King  Har.ild  to  obtain  the  sole  inonaixhy  of  Norway, 


and   subdue  all   diese  petty  kings  and  chiefs,  or  drive  them 

away,  and  possess  himself  of  their  domains.     In  some  ]ila<  es 

his  sovereignty  was  acknouledged  without  resisl.mie,  but  in 

others  the  kings  anil  chiefs  united  themselves  against  Ilarald. 

,  liut   he   vaiKiuished   every   obstacle,    and   by   the    vii  tory    in 

I  Hafursfjord  he  became  the  sole  King  of  Norway.     Still  there 

were  many  malcontents,  who  had  up  to  this  time  been  fhiir 

own   masters,   and   v.ho   preferred   to  undergo  any   li.inlships 

,  rather  than  submit  to  the  king. 

Thus  the  first  settlers  in  Iceland  were  high-born  <  liiefs  and 
!  barons,  brothers  and  relations  to  the  former  Earls  of  Norway, 
'  who  chose  to  live  in  remote  Iceland,  rather  than  be  subjec  t 
to  the  tyranny  of  another  in  their  n,iti\e  country.  They 
]  brought  their  servants,  movables,  and  ( attle  widi  thi'in  to 
!  Iceland  ;  had  they  lieen  poor,  they  would  not  have  hail  the 
[  expensive  outfit   they  brought   with   ihcm— for  instance,   all 
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tliL"  jiriiic  ijul  sL-lllcrs  luid  vcssl'Is  of  llicir  own.     .At  the  same 
time  tliey  broiiglit  witli  tlieni,  to  their  new  homes,  the  i  ultiire 
of  their  native  coimtry,  for  they  themselves  lielonj^ed   to  tlie 
most  educated  class  of  their  community;    and  thus  we   can 
account  for  the  fact  tiiat  so  short  a  time  elapsed  bel'ore  they  i 
had  settled  govenunent — vi/..,  about   fifty  years  from  the  dis-  ] 
covery  of  Iceland.     ^Ve  have  good  reason  to  .su|i|)o.se  that  tin;  I 
climate  was  nnicli  better  at  that  time  than  it  is  now  ;  for  it  is  I 
narrated  in  the  Sagas  that  the  sheep  could  shift  fi;r  themselves  ] 
in  winter.     'I'hus  it  is  expressed  in  one  of  the  .Sagas  : — '•  .Many 
a  nobleman  is  now  satisfied  in  going  to  Icelaiul ;  the  country 
i.>  good,  every  river  is  full  of  salmon,  there  are  Luge  forests, 
and   one  can   live  there   undisturbed  by   kings  and  mischief 
makers," 


was  sjated  on  an  elevateil  throne,  and  treated  wi'.h  greal 
revcience — every  one  went  from  his  own  seat  to  her,  to  learn 
his  future  fate.  She  prophesied  to  every  one,  as  it  afterwards 
came  to  pass,  but  al!  were  not  efjually  satisfied.  The  foster- 
brothers,  Ingimundur  .uid  Grimur,  diil  not  stir  from  their  seats, 
and  made  no  imjuivies.  The  witch  said,  '  Why  do  these 
young  men  not  inipiire  about  their  destinies,  for  1  regard  them 
as  the  greatest  persons  of  tiie  whole  assembly.'  Ingimundur 
answered,  'It  is  not  important  to  me  U>  know  my  late  before 
it  comes  to  pass,  and  I  think  my  destiny  does  not  lie  under- 
neath the  roots  of  your  tongue.'  The  witch  rei)lied,  "Then  I 
shall  tell  you  without  your  asking.  You  will  settle  in  a  country 
called  Iceland,  which  is  still  uninh.ibited  in  many  places  ;  thcrj 
yuu  will  enjoy  honour  and  a  lon^  life.'     Then   Ingimundur 
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Once  a  single  pair  of  cattle  strayed  to  an  miinhabiled 
\  '.lley,  and  when  they  were  found  their  number  I  ad  increased 
to  forty.  At  the  present  time  such  animals  would  perish,  if 
they  were  left  to  themselves  for  a  single  winter.  Moreover,  it 
can  be  proved  from  the  Sagas  that  corn  ripened  in  those  early 
times. 

C)ne  of  our  noblest  settlers  was  not  compelled  to  go  to 
Iceland  by  necessity,  or  by  his  hatred  to  the  new  Norwegian 
sovereign,  but,  according  to  the  narrative  of  the  Sagas,  by  fiite, 
As  this  instance  illustrates  not  only  the  belief  of  the  eariy 
Scandinavians  in  an  inexorable  fate,  but  also  their  method 
of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  fulurilv,  I  will  relate  it.  The 
■story  if  this   — 

"A  man  c"" repute,  named  Ingjaldur,  prejiared  a  feast,  and 
invited  a  iiumuer  of  his  friends.  According  to  the  ancient 
custom,  he  entertained  his  guests  with  fortune-telling,  in  order 
that  they  might  imiuiie  about  their  own  destinies,  if  they  chose. 
To  accomiilisii  tl"s,  a  witch  was  iiresent  from  Eiuluiid.     She 


said,  'This  is  fine  prophesying,  for  1  have  determined  never  to 

visit   tliat  place  ;  and  I  should  indeed  be  a  foolisii  manager 

we'.e  I  to  sell  my  nmnerous  fertile  estates  here,  and  remove 

,  to  those  deserts.'      The  witch  answereil   him,   however,   that 

i  w  lat  she  had  foretold  would  come  to  pass ;  and,  in  oriler  to 

!  prove  it,  she  said,  '  I  tell  you  furdier,  that  the  present  which 

you  got  from  King  Haralil,  in  Hafursfjord,  is  gone  from  your 

purse.'    In  the  morning,  Ingimundur  looked  for  the  |)resent,  but 

could  not  find  it.     In  the  spring  he  asked  his  foster-brothers 

what  they  intended  to  do.     (irimiir  said,  '  I  think  it  useless  to 

I  .strive  against  fate,  so  both  my  brother  and   1   intend  going  to 

1  Iceland.'      Inginumduv  remarkeil,  '  1   shall   never  go   thither,' 

j  'It  n)ay  be,'  said  drimur;  'l.'ut  I  shall  mo'l  be  surprisei.1  if  we 

meet  in  Iceland ;  for  it  is  a  ditlicult  task  to  escape  one's  fate.' 

I  Some    years  afterwards,    Ingimundur   went    to    Iceland   and 

settled  there,  for  he  thought  it  would  be  imiiossible  for  him 

i  to  stay  in  Norway,  on  arcour.t  of  the   proiihecy  of  the   I'iu- 

I  lanil  witch. 
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Most  of  tlic  settlers  ill  Iceland  were  heathens,  yet  a  k\v,  who 
did  not  come  direct  from  Norway,  but  from  the  Shetland  Isles, 
were  Cliristians,  and  remained  so  to  their  death;  their  sons, 
however,  forgot  Christianity,  and  performed  the  riles  of  heathen 
worship,  like  their  neighbours.  At  the  enil  of  the  tenth 
century  the  Ring  of  Norway  sent  a  i)riest  to  Iceland,  who 
behaved  more  like  a  stout  headien  wairior  than  a  gentle 
preacher  of  the  (lospel,  and  even  put  to  death  several  persons. 
About  the  same  time,  Christianity  was  preached  by  a  German 
bisho|i,  and  by  a  native,  but  with  comparatively  little  success. 
Several  nolle  Icelanders  were  then  at  the  court  of  the 
Norwegian  king,  and  pronii.sed  him  to  furtiier  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  their  countrymen;  s'>  ihat  after  a  good 
deal  of  contention,  Christianity  was  ai  last  sanctioned  by 
the  Parliament,  or  Altliing,  in  the  year  looo.  Although 
Christianity  became  established  by  law,  many  remains  of 
heathenism  cuntiiuied  till  about  fifty  years  afterwards. 

From  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the  eiul  of  the  twelfth 
century  is  reckoned  the  golden  age  of  Iceland,  for  during  this 
period  the  Icelanders  enjoyed  lasting  peace  and  seasons  of 
abundance.  When  any  (juarrels  arose,  they  were  amicably 
settled  by  l!ie  chiefs,  and  in  this  period  the  ancient  literature 
of  this  remote  land  began  to  llourish.  But  as  power  became 
more  vested  in  single  chiefs  than  formerly,  the  rest  of  the 
population  were  their  dependants.  As  time  rolled  on  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  these  things  were  the  source  of  many  un- 
fonunate  fiimily  feuds,  in  which,  sometimes,  a  great  part  of 
the  ])eople  were  engaged  ;  and,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
Norwegian  kings,  these  contentions  ended  in  the  loss  of  the 
independence  of  the  country.  About  the  year  1264,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  King  of  England,  the  Icelandic  Republic 
was  no  more. 

This  civil  war  ended  when  the  Icelanders  submitted  to  the 
Norwegian  kings ;  yet  there  arose  many  quarrels  and  con- 
tentions between  the  feudal  chiefs  and  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
the  country — the  latter  assuming  the  right  of  deciding  all  cases, 
whereby  they  seized  the  op])ortuiiity  of  dispossessing  many 
persons  of  their  estates  in  favour  of  the  Church — die  old  story 
of  hieruichd  domination.  I'rom  this  time,  also,  dates  the 
decline  of  literature  ;  .Saga-writing  was  now  succeeded  by  the 
production  of  superstitious  legends,  tending  to  strengthen  the 
liower  of  the  clergy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  history 
of  Iceland  presents  a  long  series  of  distresses  of  every  kind — 
such  as  eartluiuakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  severe  winters,  in- 
clement summers,  invasions  of  polar  ice,  &C.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  almost  sue  half  of  the  population  was 
swept  away  by  a  disease  called  "black  death,"  which  had 
raged  in  the  rest  of  Europe  fifty  years  previously. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  without  any  remarkable  incidents, 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  which  took  place 
in  the  year  1551,  but  not  without  the  vigorous  resistance  of 
one  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  island — Jon  Arason.  Not 
lieing  a  learned  man— for  he  did  not  understand  Latin— he 
could  not  attempt  to  refute  Protestantism  by  learned  dis- 
courses; but  what  he  was  wanting  in  literature,  he  made  up 
by  an  extraordinary  energy  and  a<livity  in  advancing  and 
supporting  his  ambitious  purposes.  He  did  not  refrain  from 
using  the  sworri  against  iiis  opponents,  towards  whom  he 
exercised  great  violence,  and  even  cruelty.  At  last  he  w.as 
vanquished  by  liis  enemies,  and  beheaded,  with  two  of  his 


sons,  without  any  trial,  or,  as  the  Icelandic  expresses  it,  with- 
out judgment  and  without  law;  for  his  enemies  dared  not 
wait  for  the  order  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  lest  his  adherents 
should  release  him.  The  Catholics  in  Iceland  regarded  him 
and  his  sons  as  martyrs ;  and  the  tradition  s,-iys  that  the  large 
bell  in  the  Cathedral  of  Holum  rung  of  it.sclf  till  it  broke  in 
pieces,  when  the  cori)ses  of  the  three  ecclesiastics  were  buried. 
After  this,  the  king  secularised — that  is  to  say,  took  from  the 
Church  and  appropriated  to  lay  purposes— large  estates  be- 
longing to  the  monasteries  and  convents ;  his  agents  stripped 
these  institutions,  and  the  episcopal  sees,  of  everything  worth 
having.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
two  episcopal  sees  were  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the 
proceeds  went  to  Denmark. 

15ut  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  had  a  still  greater  cause 
of  complaint — viz.,  the  unjust  trade  monopoly,  which  lasted 
from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  to  the  end  of  the  i8;h 
century.  When  Nonvay  was  united  to  Denmark,  Iceland 
was  also  incorporated.  Christian  IV,,  King  of  Denmark 
and  Norway,  made  the  trade  of  Iceland  a  royal  mono- 
poly, and  it  was  rented  out  to  certain  merchants.  Districts 
were  allotted  to  each  trading  -  place,  and  no  person  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  one  was  allowed  to  sell  or  buy 
anything,  ever  so  small,  at  a  trading-place  other  than  that  to 
which  he  belonged.  If  he  transgressed  he  was  fined  heavily, 
or  in  default  of  payment  sentenced  to  flogging.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century  the  English,  Dutch,  and  the 
natives  of  Hamburg  carried  on  a  valuable  trade  with  Iceland, 
but  the  Danes  did  all  in  their  power  to  drive  them  away,  an<l 
sometimes  there  were  serious  disturbances  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  until  at  last  all  but  Danish  traders  were 
totally  excluded.  During  this  period  of  oppression  and 
tyranny,  the  Icelanders  retrograiled  very  much  in  every  respect. 
They  were  quite  unacquainted  with  what  ^vas  going  on  in  the 
world,  and  were  never  visited  except  by  haughty  Danish  shop- 
keei)ers,  who  behaved  like  lortls  towards  the  inhabitants.  The 
Danes  put  their  own  prices  on  the  products  of  the  island  and 
on  the  goods  which  they  imported  ;  a  sliort-sighted  policy,  for 
instead  of  encouraging  the  activity  and  industry  of  the  people, 
they  checked  trade ;  they  would  not  buy  all  the  goods  which 
were  offered  them  for  sale,  and  thus  of  course  the  people  did  not 
produce  more  than  they  could  dispose  of.  At  the  end  of  the 
iSth  century  the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  all  Danish  subjects, 
and  even  from  this  measure  we  derived  great  advantage  ;  but 
in  the  year  1854  trade  with  Iceland  was  made  free  to  all  nations, 
and  the  inhabitants  already  felt  the  blessing  which  every 
country  must  derive  from  unfettered  and  free  commerce. 

When  the  Icelanders  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Kings  of  Norw.iy,  it  w.as  done  by  a  sort  of  treaty  ;  and  by  one 
of  these  articles  it  was  understood  that  no  law  should  be  valid 
for  Iceland  without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament,  or  Althing, 
held  in  Iceland.  AUhough  few  of  the  stipulated  conditions 
were  observed  by  the  Norwegian  and  afterwards  the  Danish 
kings,  yet  the  Althing  continued  in  existence,  at  least  nominally, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  jiresent  century,  when  it  was  sus- 
pended for  forty-five  years.  It  was  restored  again  by  Christian 
VIII.  in  1845,  for  wh.ich  the  Icelanders  will  ever  honour  his 
memory.  It  is  not  denied  that  some  of  the  Danish  kings  have 
earnestly  wished  to  do  well  by  Iceland  ;  but  as  they  are  so  far 
distant  from  us,  and  communication  so  unfre(iuent,  it  is  dillioilt 
for  them  to  know  our  real  wants.     The  following  is  a  curiou* 
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instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Danish  (lovernment  in  the 
hist  century:  one  of  the  Danish  ministers,  writing  to  the 
authorities  in  Iceland,  asked  tiie  ([uestion  whether  the  drift 
or  I'olar  ice  could  not  be  used  as  fuel.  We  might  reply,  that 
the  heat  it  would  produce  would  lie  cold  comfort.  I  ara  also 
sorry  to  say  that  we  have  had,  and  still  have,  very  indifferent 
representatives  in  some  of  our  countrymen,  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  land. 

At  the  present  time  Icelanders  are  most  interested  in 
the  question  of  the  separation  of  the  finances  of  Iceland,  and 
also  in  demanding  that  our  Althing  should  obtain  legislative 
jjower  and  self-government  in  financial  matters.  This  is  our 
Reform  Bill.  Hut  the  Danish  Government  will  have  to  furnish 
us  with  a  little  money  to  begin  our  own  housekeeping,  for  they 
have  taken  all  our  public  funds.  In  the  year  1783  a  most 
destructive  volcanic  eruption  took  place  in  Iceland,  which 
caused  great  distress  and  even  famine.  On  this  occasion 
subscri|)tions  were  raised  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark 
in  aid  of  the  distressed  people,  and  a  considerable  sum  was 
handed  over  to  the  Danish  Oovernnient,  to  be  sent  and  dis- 
tributed in  Iceland,  but  the  Icelanders  received  only  one- 
fourth  of  it ;  the  rest  still  remains  in  the  Danish  treasury. 
This  sum  we  demand,  and  further  we  think  it  equitable  to 
have  some  redress  for  the  long  trade  monoiwly,  which  caused 
such  a  great  loss  to  Iceland,  (juite  impossible  to  state  in 
numbers.  At  a  session  of  the  Althing  held  in  1865,  which 
assembles  every  other  year,  the  rio\ernment  brought  forward 
a  bill  in  this  direction,  but  the  propositions  and  offers  therein 
were  so  mean  that  we  could  not  accept  it,  and  the  bill  was 
unanimously  rejected,  as  all  sham  reform  bills  ought  to  be. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  dates  the  decline 
of  our  ancient  literature,  and  in  the  isthand  iCth  centuries  very 
little  attention  was  paid  to  our  ancient  Sagas.  In  the  i7tli 
century  a  few  literaiy  men  began  to  collect  manuscripts,  of  which 
there  existed  a  great  many ;  the  most  celebrated  of  these  col- 
lectors was  Bishop  Brinjolfur  Sveinsson,  whose  collection  Arm 
Magniisson  brought  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  In  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  the  Icelandic  language  became  much  corrupted, 
chiefly  by  the  educated  class ;  for  they  thought  it  a  sign  of 
learning  to  make  use  of  foreign  words,  which  common  people 
could  not  understand.  The  officials,  moreover,  who  had 
studied  in  Copenhagen,  thought  it  more  convenient  and  elegant 
to  correspond  in  Danish,  not  only  between  themselves,  but  also 
with  their  surbordinates,  who  did  not  understand  Danish.  In 
the  present  century,  however,  a  change  fjr  the  better  has  taken 
place.  The  taste  for  the  ancient  literature  of  the  land  has  been 
revived  by  the  publication  of  the  Sagas ;  nevertheless  we  have 
still  a  number  of  valuable  manuscripts  that  have  not  )et  been 
jiublished,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  want  of 
money  is  the  insurmountable  barrier  which  meets  us.  At 
l)resent  the  King  of  Denmark  signs  the  laws  in  the  Icelandic 
text,  and  it  is  an  established  rule  that  all  public  correspondence 
must  be  in  Icelandic. 

The  chief  means  of  support  of  the  inhabitants  are  the 
rearing  of  live  stock — sheej),  cows,  and  horses — and  the  sea 
fisheries.  The  sheep  of  the  whole  island  number  about 
500,000,  the  cows  27,000,  the  horses  45,000.  In  the  summer 
time  the  greater  part  of  the  people  are  engagetl  in  hay- 
making, and  scarcely  any  fishing  goes  on  during  the  mondis  of 
July,  .\iigusl,  and  September;  for  the  fanners  in  the  country 
hire  the  fishing  people  during  the  haymaking  season.     The 


cows  must  be  kept  in  stalls,  and  fed  on  hay  for  eight  monil.ii 
in  the  year,  and  the  sheep  and  horses  for  three  to  four  months. 
There  is,  however,  great  difference  in  this  resi)ect  in  the 
different  i)arts  of  the  island ;  for  in  some  places  even  the 
horses  arc  out  all  the  winter.  Nevertheless,  the  fortune  of  the 
farmer  depends  entirely  upon  the  success  of  the  hajmaking 
during  the  summer  months  ;  for  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hay,  the  farmers  are  perhaps  forced  to  slaughter 
half  of  their  stock,  or  what  is  still  worse,  if  they  risk  keeping 
their  stock  alive,  often  more  than  half  of  them  perish  for  want 
of  food.  It  is  accordingly  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
employ  as  many  people  as  they  can  afford  to  engage  during 
the  haymaking  season. 

During  the  other  months  of  the  year  the  fi.sheries  are  carried 
on,  not  only  by  the  fishermen  on  the  coast,  but  the  farmers  in 
the  country  send  their  servants  to  the  sea-shore  to  engage  in 
fishing.  This  fishing  in  Iceland  is  carried  on  in  small  open 
boats,  their  aggregate  being  4,000  for  the  entire  island  ;  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  and  difficult  pursuit,  and  sometimes  for  weeks 
together  they  are  unable  to  go  out  at  all.  We  have,  indeed, 
a  few  decked  vessels,  which  answer  much  better  than  the  open 
boats,  but  these  number  only  fifty  in  the  whole  island.  There 
are,  however,  more  than  300  French  fishing-vessels  round  our 
coasts  every  sunmier,  wlio  carry  away  several  million  francs' 
worth  of  codfish. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  even  a  small  loan,  for  most  of 
our  funds  are  rented  in  Denmark,  and  when  we  ask  for  any 
assistance  from  the  Government,  a  year  or  two  sometimes 
passes  before  we  have  a  repi)'.  But  it  may  be  said,  by  joining 
together  a  small  capital  might  be  raised.  This  is  certainly 
possible,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  which  are  quite 
luiknown  to  more  fortunate  nations  farther  south.  Wc  have 
scarcely  any  communication  widi  each  other,  for  the  )nail  does 
not  go  more  than  four  times  round  the  island  in  a  yea  •.  Meet- 
ings are  also  very  difficult,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  travel 
excei)t  during  the  summer  months,  when  every  one  is  obliged  to 
give  his  sole  attention  to  the  haymaking.  Of  late  there  has  been 
a  proposition  advanced  for  regular  steam  navigation  round  the 
coast,  which  is  very  desirable.  This  would  be  of  great  use  for  the 
communication  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  the  other. 

By  some  travellers  we  are  charged  with  indolence,  and  as 
being  the  laziest  fellows  in  the  world,  doing  nothing  but  drink- 
ing brandy.  So  readily  as  I  acknowledge  that  we  do  not  do 
all  we  could  do  —  but  who  does  ? — and  much  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  greater  activity  and  energy  than  we  put  forth,  so 
positively  do  I  deny  that  we  are  the  laziest  fellows  under  the 
sun.  There  is  no  need  of  many  arguments  in  order  to  refiite 
this  assertion,  for  nobody  considers  Iceland  such  a  Goshen  as 
to  feed  its  inhabitants  without  any  exertions  of  their  own.  I 
think  it  must  be  plain  to  every  one,  that  it  is  im])ossible  to 
live  in  a  poor,  barren  country  without  working  very  hard.  It 
is  (juite  true  that  our  land  stands  very  much  in  need  of  im- 
)5rovements,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  later  years  con- 
siderable progress  has  taken  place,  though,  of  course,  it  may 
seem  very  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners.  Till  lately 
we  have,  also,  been  totally  excluded  from  any  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  so  that  we  have  remained  (piite  unacquainted 
with  the  progress  of  other  nations  ;  and  though  we  sometimes 
get  a  short  and  imperfect  account  of  what  they  are  doing,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  inmiedialely  put  in 
[practice  what  they  find  beneficial  to  ihemsLhc;.     Bui  of  thiu 
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I  am  convinced,  that  if  any  man  having  some  capital,  were  to 
begin  farming  in  Icclanil.anil  applying  all  the  modorn  improve- 
ments whicli  the  soil  and  country  ro(|uirod,  it  would  not  only  pay 
him  well,  liut  his  neighbours  would  soon  try  to  adopt  the  same 
improvements.  If  we  hid  surli  a  person  in  every  district, 
who  practically  showed  us  what  coukl  be  (.lone,  there  is  no 
doubt  we  should  soon  be  better  off; 

It  is  true  that  Icelanders  generally  are  of  a  sullen  dispo- 
sition, and  slow  in  their  movements,  for  they  are  accustomed 
to  see  everything  about  them  going  on  slowly,  h'or  instance, 
in  the  department  of  Ciovernment,  cases  of  any  importance 
are  never  terminated  until  many  years  have  elapsed.  If  the 
(iovermnent  intends  making  any  improvements,  it  requires  .a 
decennium,  and  this  is  the  case  with  so  many  things.     The 


I  we  are,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  other  nations,  and  it  is 

;  our  ardent  desire  to  make  all  the  progress  we  can  ;  for,  as  a 

rule,   the  Icelanders  are  not  at  all  tenacious  of  old  customs, 

except  dieir  language  and  nationality,  and  would  gladly  accept 

such  alterations  as  they  find  useful  and  beneficial. 

j        I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  dwellings  of  the  Icelanders  are 

]  still,  in  some  ])laces,  in  the  most  miserable  condition.     Tlij 

I  farmhouses  are  built  of  turf  and  stones.     Looking  at  the  front 

of  an  ordinary  Icelandic  farmhof.e,  we  observe   five  or  more 

gables,  made  of  wood,  painted  red  or  black.     The   turf  walls 

are  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  the  summit  of  the  gables  is 

seldoiv,  above  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground — generally  only 

ten,   ard  is  adorned  with  wooden   horns    and  weathercocks. 

I'n'ier  t.ie  central  gable  is  the  door,  passing  through  which,  one 
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enthusiasm  which  caused  the  beginning  of  some  import.int 
enterprise,  ([uite  subsides  before  the  matter  is  brought  to  an 
end.  The  Icelanders  are  persevering  and  truly  courageous 
in  encountering  all  hardships  and  dangers  ;  they  often  go  out 
fishing  in  almost  all  weathers — not  less  cheerful  than  if  they 
were  going  to  a  i)lay ;  yet  this  fishing  in  open  boats  is  scarcely 
less  ha/.irdous  than  ;i  battle;  and  in  the  year  1S64  as  many 
per.sons,  in  i)roportion,  ]ierished  by  drowning  in  Iceland  as 
were  killed  in  the  Danish  war. 

The  Icelanders  are  proud  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  their 
ancient  literature,  which,  at  this  time,  is  almost  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  their  former  glory ;  and  some  are  even  so  entirely  lost 
in  the  admiration  of  the  jiast,  that  they  have  no  hope  left  for 
the  future — though  this  is  not  a  common  state  of  mind.  There 
are  again,  very  few  Icelanders,  if  any  at  .all,  who  consider  Ice- 
land the  best  country  under  the  sun,  as  some  travellers  say 
they  do.  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  more  who  think  the 
op])Osite  way.     (lenerally  speaking,  we  are  all  v.'ell  aware  that 


!  enters  a  long,  dark  passage,  sometimes  too  low  for  a  person  to 
stand  upright  in,  leading  to  a  room  called  "badstofa,"  which 
serves  both  as  sittingroom  and  betlroom  for  all  the  members  of 
the  family.    There  never  is  any  fire  in  these  "  badstofas."    The 

i  walls  around  are  lined  with  beds,  which  during  the  day  are  used 
as  sofas.  Nearer  to  the  entrance,  on  each  side  of  the  passage, 
there  arc  two  100ms  f  ing  each  other— one  is  the  kitchen,  the 
other  is  the  dairy.     On  each   side  of  the  central  gable  is  a 

!  smithy,  and  a  storehouse.  The  atmosphere  in  these  turf 
buildings  is  often  very  b.id,  for  the  windows  arc  seldom  opened, 
and  fresh  air  is  as  much  as  possible  prevented  from  coming  in, 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  cold,  since  the  rooms  have  no  fire  to 
warm  them.  B".t  I  am  glad  to  .say  that  both  the  buildings 
of  the  Icc.anders,  and  their  habits  of  cleanliness  arc  greatly 
improving. 

An  account  of  the  games,  amusements,  and  curious  customs 
of  the  people,  together  with  a  description  of  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena of  the  island,  must  be  reserved  for  a  second  chapter. 
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Of  the  articles  imported  into  Djiiklali,  about  one-fiftli  are 
sent  by  sea  to  Suez,  Hodeida,  Abyssinia,  and  the  ports  on  botli 
sides  of  tlic  sea ;  the  rest  are  sent  inland  from  Djiddah,  and 
dispersed  over  the  peninsula.  Harley,  wliich  is  imported 
from  I'.gyiit,  is  chea])er  in  Djiddaii  than  it  is  in  F^gyiit.  NO 
I)rivatc  persons  import  it,  but  the  Government  sends  it  for  the 
troops,  who  are  allowed  to  sell  it.  'I'iie  princijjal  season  for 
trade  is  during  the  four  months  beginning  with  Ramazan  and 
ending  Zulhijje— from  March  to  July.  Most  of  the  pilgrims 
arrive  in  or  before  the  month  of  Ramazan,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  trade,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  pass  the  month 
of  fasting  in  the  "  holy  land  ;"  and  Ramazan  with  its  night 
trade  is  perhaps  the  busiest  month  in  the  year.  After  Zul- 
hijje, when  the  ships  and  the  pilgrims  have  left,  there  is  little 
but  retail  trade,  the  goods  brought  by  the  ships  having  all 
been  disposed  of  to  the  merchants.  There  is  no  fi.ved  tariff 
for  goods.  They  are  opened  at  the  Custom-house,  and  are 
there  valued  at  such  sum  as  the  official  thinks  fit  to  demand, 
and  the  merchant  to  jiay.  The  amount  is  rarely  settled 
without  a  dispute.  Turkish  subjects  pay  more  <Uity  on  their 
merchandise  than  foreigners,  because  they  have  no  means 
of  redress. 

The  pilgrims  for  convenience  bring  gold,  which  is  bought 
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by  the  mercliants,  and  is  exported  by  them  to  Egypt  or  Con- 
stantinople, receiving  in  return  silver  dollars,  which  are  pre- 
fcrretl  to  any  coin  by  the  Arabs  and  Abyssinians.  The  latter, 
inileed,  will  accept  no  coin  but  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  and 
even  not  tliat  if  one  of  the  eight  small  points  on  the  band  of 
the  head-dress  has  been  obliterated.  The  value  of  coin  at 
Djiddah  is  as  follows  : — 


ri.istres. 
The  English  sovereign  ...  i.;3 
Tlie  Tuikisli  gold  mcdjidie  130 
Tlie  Frencli  N.ijiolcon  ...  115 
Doll.ir  (Maria  Thcres.i)  ...  30 
Five  fane  pieces       ...  iSJ  to  :<) 


I'i.istres 

Rupee        13J  lo  14 

Half-crown        13I  lo  14 

Sliilliin;       5J  to  6 

.Spanish  <lol.(not  accepted)  30    to  32 
Dollar  (Dutch)  29    to  304 


No  copper  coin  is  current  but  the  piastre.  The  Austrian 
quarter-florin  is  the  principal  small  silver  coin,  and  is  taken  at 
three  and  a  half  i)iastres.  The  Clovernment  pay  the  troops  in 
this  coin.  Towartls  the  end  of  the  pilgrimage  fourteen  and  a 
half  piastres  can  be  obtained  for  a  rupee,  as  the  Indian  pil- 
grims buying  it  at  that  rate  can  make  a  profit  on  it  in  India, 
whereas  they  «ould  lose  were  they  to  take  dollars  with  them. 
There  are  no  banks.  Those  who  save  money  usually  conceal 
it  in  some  secret  place,  and  it  occasionally  happens  that  the 
owner  dies  without  having  disclosed  the  jilace. 
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'I'lii-'  (inly  weights  ill  use  arc: — Tiic  c.iiUar,  of  from  97  to 
10 1 J  lbs.  ;  the  rotoli.  a  little  less  than  i  lb.  Tlie  weight  of 
the  cantar  varies  tor  difterent  articles,  thtis  :  coll'ee  is  soKl  by 
the  cantar  of  113  rotolis,  equal  to  100  lbs.  ;  gum  by  the  cantar 
of  1 1 s  rotolis  ;  wax,  pepper,  sugar,  rice,  and  most  articles  liy 
the  cantar  of  no  rotolis.  'I'he  oke  is  not  used  at  Djiddah. 
The  measures  are  kiles  and  ardcbs'— 100  ardebs  =  63  English 
quarters  ;  ^.\  kiles  =  i  ardeb. 

There  is  no  agriculture  nearer  than  Taif,  thirty  miles  east 
of  Mecca,  where  a  little  corn  is  grown.  It  has  also  extensive 
gardens,  which  supply  Mecca  and  Djiddah  with  delicious 
grapes,  bananas,  ])oniegranates,  peaches,  apricots,  melons,  the 
vegetable  called  badanjan  (egg  plant),  turnips,  radishes,  and 
cucumbers.  Potatoes  are  never  grown ;  they  cop-.e  .'-oni 
Bombay  and  Egypt,  but  are  not  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Yemen  jiroduces  sufficient  corn  for  its  own  use, 
but  none  for  e\i)ortation.  It  exports,  however,  in  large  quan- 
tities a  grain  called  i/i'cn?,  a  small  species  of  Indian  corn  with 
which  the  poorer  classes  make  bread.  Almost  all  the  corn, 
barley,  and  provisions  generally,  go  from  Egypt.  A  little  corn, 
however,  is  sent  from  lUishire,  tlie  sheep  are  sent  from  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  beef,  being  rarely  eaten,  is  cheaper  than  mutton. 

There  are  but  few  inhabited  districts  which  arc  so  com- 
pletely dependent  on  other  countries  for  their  existence  as  the 
population  of  the  Nedgid.  Tlie  whole  district,  with  the 
exce|)tion  of  the  mountain  on  which  Taif  is  situated,  produces 
nothing.  In  the  Nedgid  corn  is  said  to  grow;  but  there  cannot 
be  nmch,  as  the  Arabs  come  down  to  the  coast  to  purchase 
their  supplies,  which  is  re-sold  to  the  Arabs  in  the  interior.  The 
coffee-growing  country  is  in  the  Yemen,  which  is  about  300 
miles  south  of  Djiddah,  being  the  districts  near  Loheia,  Hodeida, 
and  Tanau.  Of  these  districts  the  Turks  have  but  limited 
command,  as  their  authority  only  extends  over  the  narrow  slip 
called  the  Tehama,  in  which  little  coffee  is  cultivated.  They 
had,  however,  till  lately,  the  export  tlues  of  all  the  coffee  grown 
in  ^\■estcrn  Arabia  ;  but  they  have  lost  a  large  portion  of  these 
dues  through  the  coffee  being  sent  to  Aden  for  exportation. 
Mocha,  the  ancient  port  and  capital,  has  completely  fallen 
into  ruin  and  decay.  Its  jilace  is  taken  by  Hodeida,  which 
is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Yemen,  and  a  iiashalic  under 
Djiddah. 

As  regards  the  <iuantity  of  coffee  exported  from  these 
districts,  which  princijially  finds  its  way  to  the  Egyptian 
markets,  we  have  no  precise  account.  Captain  Tlayfair, 
Assistant  Political  Resident  at  .Vdcn,  reported  that  in  the  years 
1858-1860  coffee  to  the  v.tUie  of  ;^14,26<S  was  imported  into 
Aden  by  sea  ;  that  ;£^55,7io  was  imported  by  land  ;  and  that 
;^45,344  was  exported.  M.  Dasoy,  late  agent  at  .Suez  of  the 
Mejidie  Company,  states  that  29,496  cantars  of  coffee,  valued 
at  ^80,000,  were  imported  into  .Suez  from  the  Red  Sea  during 
the  first  six  months  of  die  year  1859.  This  was  exclusive  of 
what  might  have  been  brought  from  .Vden  by  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  steamers.  Besides  the  coffee  exported, 
an  enormous  (juantity  is  consumed  in  Arabia.  There  is  very 
little  genuine  Yemen  coffee,  however,  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
it  being  difficult  even  to  buy  it  dierc.  It  is  first  mixed  in  the 
Yemen  with  inferior  Abyssinian  coffee ;  it  undergoes  a 
similar  operation  at  Djiddah  widi  damaged  coffee  ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  is  again  mixed  in  Egypt ;  for  Alexandria  and  Cairo 
have  a  reputation  for  bad  coffee.  English  merchants,  wishing 
to  obtain  the  genuine  Ar.nliian  coftee,  which  is  unriv.illed  for 


its  peculiar  aroma,  should  have  an  agent  who  is  not  a  native, 
at  Hodeida. 

'I'he  slave-market  of  Djiddah  is  generally  full,  and  as  brisk 
a  trade  as  ever  is  carried  on  in  "  human  chattels."  This  trade 
was  prohibited  by  the  Turkish  Ciovernment  ;  but  the  i)ro- 
hibition  has  been  of  little  or  no  avail.  There  is  no  official 
record  kept  of  the  number  of  slaves  imported,  as  was  the  case 
formerly,  so  that  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  which  is  not  a  \ery 
.safe  guide  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  slaves,  howe\er,  are 
sold  publicly  every  morning,  and  the  |>rice  is  a  little  lower  than 
it  was  prior  to  the  prohibiti<jn  of  sales,  'i'his  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  duty  of  25  per  cent,  being  taken  off,  which  was  levied 
when  the  traffic  was  permitted,  anil  also  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  slaves  cannot  speak  a  word  of  Arabic,  which 
proves  diat  they  have  been  recently  imported.  These  slaves 
do  not  arrive  ojienly  in  the  market  of  Djiddah,  but  are  landed 
at  night  along  the  s-hore,  and  enter  Djiddah  in  the  morning, 
passing  through  gates  which  are  guarded  by  Turkish  soldiers, 
who  nnist  know  that  they  are  slaves.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, we  believe,  has  not  the  slightest  desire  that  this 
abominable  and  degrading  traffic  should  be  put  an  end  to  ; 
otherwise  the  importation  into  Djiddah,  and  the  exportation 
from  the  other  .side  of  the  Red  Sea,  could  be  easily  prevented. 
A  simple  order  to  the  sentinels  at  the  gates  to  examine  all 
who  had  the  appearance  of  being  sla\es,  of  which  there  were 
unmistakable  signs,  would  suffice  to  .suppress  it  in  Djiddah  ;  and 
a  few  cruisers,  or  only  a  small  steamer,  would  jirevent  a  single 
boat  from  starting  from  the  opposite  side.  During  the  ten 
years  or  so  that  have  passed  since  the  im])ortation  of  sla\es  was 
forbidden,  not  one  person  has  been  i)unished,  or  even  accused, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Turkish  Government ;  and  it  is  permitted 
to  sell  those  slaves  who  were  in  the  country  jirior  to  the 
reading  of  the  firman  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  fresh  slaves. 
This  firman,  however,  is  a  dead  letter ;  and,  without  consider- 
able pressure  from  without  and  some  assistance  within,  the 
Turks  will  never  be  able  to  supiiress  slavery  in  Arabia.  The 
most  revolting  part,  however,  of  the  aflair  in  Djiddah,  and 
generally  throughout  Mussulman  countries,  is  diat  most  of  the 
slaves  on  arrival  are  at  least  professing  Christians. 

The  town  of  Djiddah — variously  spelt  Jiddah,  Joddali, 
Juddah,  and  Jaddah — has  many  significations:  viz.,  "border- 
ing on  the  sea,"  "new,"  "mother,"  "luqipy."  The  first  necils 
no  explanation  certainly ;  "  new  "  hardly  appears  applicable, 
but  it  is  so  applied  in  ancient  books;  "mother"  is  given  to  it 
from  the  supjiosed  tomb  of  Eve,  which  is  close  to  the  town  ; 
and  "  happy,"  from  its  proximity  to  Mecca.  The  town  is 
built  on  tlie  edge  of  die  sea,  in  a  sterile,  desolate  desert. 
There  arc  no  trees,  verdure,  or  vegetation.  Eor  a  few  days 
after  the  December  rains,  when  they  do  occur,  a  little 
grass  springs  up,  but  is  almost  immediately  burnt  l)y  the  sun. 
A  h\v  melons  are  also  grown  in  the  beds  formed  by  the 
torrents,  which,  coming  from  the  mountains,  and  depositing 
a  certain  amount  of  fertile  soil,  favour  their  growth.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  several  years  pass  without  any  fall  of  rain ; 
and  the  Djiddah  people  have  a  saying,  that  no  rain  fell  during 
the  three  years  preceding  the  massacre  of  the  Christians,  and 
diat  immediately  after  the  assassins  were  executed  rain  fell 
abundantly.  The  Arabs  killed  the  Turks  at  Mecca  who  read 
the  Sultan's  firman  abolishing  slavery  ;  and,  as  no  one  was 
punished  for  that  grievous  outrage,  they  thought  that  the 
Christians    could    be    killed   with   impunity.      During    1858, 
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j)rcvifi'|  to  the  execution  of  the  assassins,  water  was  from  two 
to  three  riijjees  a  camel-load.  'I'his  water  i.s  collected  from  a 
series  of  wells  which  belong  to  private  indiviihials,  and  towards 
which  course-'  arc  nit  in  all  directions.  A  few  hours  of  lic.vy 
rain  suffu  e  to  furnish  a  wliole  year's  provision. 

'J'he  sea  is  grailually  receding  from  tlie  tu.vn  and  shore, 
owing  to  the  coral  reefs  which  are  constantly  forming  ;  for,  many 
years  ago,  large  ships  could  approach  close  to  the  ([uay,  wlii'  li 
is  not  the  <  ase  now.  This  receding  of  the  water  is  visible  in 
most  of  the  bays  ;  and  at  Suez  the  port  has  been  (hanged  on 
account  of  it.  Yanibo  el  N'akhal,  formerly  a  jiort,  is  now  se\  eral 
hours  distant  from  the  sea.  'J'he  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  in  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  <loubtless,  due  to 
volcanic  agencies,  of  which  there  are  many  sij_;ns — amongst 
other'.,  the  volcanic  island  of  St.  John  the  rock  oil  of  the 
island  Jebel-geit,  formerly  very  productive  ;  the  volcanic  Harnii  h 
Islands  ;  the  ancient  town  of  I  lierapolis,  of  which  no  traces  are 
now  visible,  and  wlii<  h,  probalily,  has  been  absorbed  in  some 
convulsion  of  the  earth  ;  and,  finally,  the  disastrous  eruption  in 
i860  of  Jebel  Doubal,  near  Kdd,  south  of  Massowah,  whii  li 
has  completely  changed  the  face  of  the  surrounding  country. 
.■\n  F.nglish  captain,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  at 
llodeida,  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  told  the  writer  of  these 
lines  that  he  thouglit  a  cannonade  was  going  on  somewhere, 
and  that  he  had  to  sweep  his  ship  every  hour,  which  he  could 
not  account  for,  as  the  wind  was  not  from  the  shore.  The 
dust  that  fell  upon  the  deck  resembled  powdered  ashes. 

Djiddah  has  a  population  of  about  i8,ooo,  of  whom  1,000 
are  liiitislvlndian  subjects.  During  the  lour  months  of  the 
pilgrimage,  this  number  is  increased  to  40,000,  .and  at  times 
to  Oo,ooo,  of  wliom  at  least  i?,ooo  are  British  subjects.  At 
Mecca  and  Medina  there  are  always  about  2,000  Britis'n 
subjects.  Isfost  of  these  are  miserable  poor,  being  pilgri'ns 
who  have  spent  all  their  money,  and  unable  to  return  home. 
They  live  in  the  open  air,  or  in  huts  which  they  build,  and 
support  life  by  begging.  Their  quarters  are  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  and  in  summer  the  mortality  amongst  them  is  terrible. 
Djiddah  is  in  the  form  of  a  trajjczium.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south,  parallel  with  the  se.a,  is  about  1,400  yards  ;  its  breadth, 
from  the  Custom-house  to  the  Mecca  Ciate.  about  800  yards; 
and  its  length,  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-east  angle,  also 
about  800  yards.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  pierced  for 
musketry,  with  fortified  towers  at  intervals.  Besides  these 
towers  are  batteries  inside  the  town.  The  port,  shore,  ami 
walls  are  all  jjrotected  by  guns,  but  of  miserable  calibre.  The 
walls  and  fortifications  were  constructed  by  Moh.uumed  -Mi,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  ones,  which  were  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  nine  gates;  six  facing  the 
sea,  the  Mecca  Gate  to  the  east,  the  Medina  date  to  the  north, 
and  the  Yemen  Gate  to  the  south.  These  are  all  shut  at  siai.ict, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Customs'  Gate,  shut  one  hour,  and  the 
Mecca  Gate,  shut  two  hours  after.  On  Fridays  tliey  are  shut 
for  half  an  hour,  during  mid-day  jjraycr.  ']"he  origin  of  this 
custom  is  from  a  tradition  that  the  Christians  would  take 
.advantage  of  the  men  being  in  the  mosques  to  seize  the  town. 
During  the  montii  of  Raniazan,  when  all  business  is  transacted 
at  night,  the  Mecca  and  Customs'  Gates  are  open  till  midnight; 
but  for  five  days  during  the  pilgrimage,  all  the  gates,  except 
these  two,  are  kept  closed  day  and  night. 

At  Djiddah  and  Mecca  there  are  about  one  hundred 
respectable  and    wealthy    British-Indian    merchants,   besides 


several  hundred  small  shoi)kecpers.  These  indi.ms  are  the 
doctors,  tailors,  .iml  cooks  of  the  country.  The  latter  occupa- 
tion is,  however,  partly  sh.ired  by  the  I'gyplians.  The  rest  of 
the  Indians  have  no  occupation  but  begging,  or  cat(  liing  a  few 
fish.  The  lairopean  population  consists  of  the  members  of  the 
British  and  French  Consulates;  one  re.s])ectable  house,  whiih 
carries  on  business  iioth  with  Manchester  and  Cairo,  and  has 
agents  at  the  dilTerent  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  a  few  Ii>ni.ms 
and  Greeks,  who  are  tavern-keepers. 

Djidd.dt  is  trying  .0  Europeans  from  its  excessive  heat ;  and 
intermittent  fevers  are  the  prevalent  di.seasc.  They  usually 
attack  a  Kuropean  on  his  first  arrival,  ami  they  are  tiifficult  to 
get  rid  of,  occasionally  terminating  fatally.  'I'he  .'verage  day 
temperature  in  the  sli.ide  is,  from  Decemljcr  to  .Man  h,  76" 
Fahrenheit,  at  night,  70"  ;  from  March  to  the  end  of  May,  87" ; 
during  June,  93'^;  in  July,  August,  and  September,  100  ',  at 
night,  95"  ;  during  October  and  November,  85".  When  the 
.south  wind  blows  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September — 
whi(  h.  fortunately,  it  rarely  does  fiir  more  than  fifteen  days 
t<\L;ether — the  temperature  is  107'-'.  During  the  simoom,  which 
blows  from  northeast  and  east-north-east,  and  which  only  lasts 
a  ''-w  hours,  it  ri.ses  to  132°.  In  1859,  the  highest  temjjerature 
was  132*  in  a  sim  om  in  June,  during  which  many  camels  died 
close  to  Djiddah.  The  lowest  was  58"  in  December,  early  in 
the  morning.  In  i860,  the  greatest  heat  was  121",  the  lowest, 
59°.  There  was  in  August  a  continuation  of  south  wind  for  a 
fortnight,  when  the  temperature  was,  day  and  night,  from  100'' 
to  1 10'.  This  was  the  most  oppressive  period  known  at 
Djiddah. 

The  industry  of  the  people  consists  of  dyeing  h'.nglish  cotton 
manufactures,  fishing,  diving  for  black  coral,  and  fashioning  it 
into  beads  and  mouth-pieces  for  cigars.  It  is  only  found  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  and  south  of  Djidil.di.  and  it  lakes  a  very  fine 
polish.  There  is,  likewise,  a  white  species,  which  is  nf)t  quite 
so  hard.  The  black  is  sold  at  about  2s.  6d.  a  pound  weight ; 
the  white  a  little  che.i  per,  from  its  not  taking  iiuite  so  fine  a 
polish. 

There  are  no  roads  other  than  what  are  made  by  the 
constant  track  of  camels.  The  road  to  Mecca — along  which, 
on  an  average,  three  hundred  camels  pass  daily — is,  however, 
a  good  one,  and  a  carriage  can  i;o  the  whole  distance.  The 
more  advanced  Mussulmans  \enture  to  talk  of  a  railway  from 
Djiddah  to  Mecca  ;  and  some  of  iliem  have  been  heard  to  say 
that,  were  the  Turkish  (Jovernment  powerfid  enough  to  protect 
the  line,  they  would  engage  the  greater  part  of  their  fortune  in 
it.  The  great  opposition  would  be  from  the  Bedouin  camel-men. 
It  might  be  made  a  cheap  line,  as  the  road  to  Mecca  is  quite 
tlat.  At  all  events  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  this  coimtry, 
and  of  h'.urope  at  large,  were  the  telegraph  from  Suez  to  Aden 
to  touch  at  Djiddah,  Yambo,  and  Hodeida.  The  local  trafVic 
which  it  would  occasion  would  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  the 
communication,  and  the  Turkish  Government  would  benefit  in 
many  ways  by  its  being  constructed ;  while  the  material 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  present  but  little  difticulties, 

MASSOWAH. 

F'rom  Djiddah  to  Massowah  is  an  easy  sail,  and  as  trading 
to  a  considerable  extent  is  carried  on  between  the  two 
places,  there  is  no  difticidty  in  reaching  either  place.  Massowah 
is  a  small  island,  formed  of  a  coral  bank,  thrown  up  at  some 
time  to  the  surfiice  of  the  water  by  the  eftect  of  the  general 
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upheaving  which  may  be  obscrvcil  in  many  jiortions  of  the 
Arabian  (lulf.  It  is  about  i,2oo  yanls  Idnj;  from  east  to  west, 
ami  500  l)roail  from  south  to  iiurlh.  lis  higlicst  point  is 
scarcely  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 
Massowah  is  a  barren  roc  k,  witiiout  water,  grass,  or  even  a 
shrub  upon  it ;  everywhere  is  bare  rock  and  stone.  It  is 
separated  fnmi  the  mainland  of  Abyssinia  by  a  small  portion 
of  the  sea,  whi(  h  forms  the  jiort  of  Massowah.  There  is  not 
a  single  spring  on  the  island,  and  tlie  water  whic  h  the  popu- 
lace (Iriiik  is  obtained  from  tlie  brackish  springs  of  tlie 
continent— from    Arkiko    and    MoukouUen ;    but    when     the 


vessels  are  frecpiently  found  in  her  harbour.  The  .\rabs  take 
in  articles  which  are  easily  disposed  of  in  the  Abyssinian 
markets,  and  receive  in  exchange  sl.n  csand  jirovisions.  A  small 
trade  is  carried  on  with  llombay,  which  sends  to  Missowah  a 
cargo  of  wootl,  sugar,  tobac> o,  and  rice,  receiving  in  return 
ivory,  coffee,  musk,  and  gum.  The  |)orts  of  Yemen  also  send 
dried  fruits  to  Massowah,  and  Suakin  supplies  mai/.e  and  salt. 
The  vessels  laden  'vith  ivory,  oslrich  feathers,  and  other  costly 
articles,  destined  for  Moiha,  generally  stop  at  Massowah. 

.\t  present  Massowali  is  politically  connected  with   N'libia 
,  rather  than   witli   .Abyssinia,   being  in   the   possession  of  the 
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Massowahns  arc  hardly  pressed  by  the  Abyssinlans  — which  has 
fretiuently  been  the  case — the  former  are  under  the  necessity  ' 
of  sending  boats  for  a  supply  of  water  to  the  island  of  Dhalac, 
a  distance  of  thirty-six  hours  from  Massowali.     The  heat  on  : 
the  island  is  excessive,  the  latter  being  only  open  to  the  sea  , 
on  one  side,  while  the  other  is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  sufficiently  near  to  prevent  the  island  receiving  a  brer.th 
of  air,  or  a  slight  breeze  from  the  sea.     Massowah  contains  a 
mixed    po|)ulation    of   Arabs,    Abyssinians,   Negroes,    Turks, 
Egyptians,  and   Indians,  the  whole  numbering  about  S.ooo  ; 
and  the  island  is  mostly  used  as  a  place  of  refuge   by  the 
Mohammedans  when   they  are  no  longer  able  to  keep  their 
ground  on  the  mainland  against  the  Abyssinians. 

Massowah  is  the  principal  port  of  Abyssinia,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade,  especially  with  Djiddah,  whose  sm.all 


Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  ruled  by  a  governor  a]i)iointed  by  him. 
The  Abyssinian  coast  is  very  destitute  of  harbours,  and  Mas- 
sowah is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  as  a  r.e.at  of  com- 
merce. Caravans  start  thence  at  all  sea.sons,  for  Cairo  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  the  interior  of  Abyssinia  on  the  other, 
but  most  numerously  in  January,  at  ti-e  end  of  the  rains,  and 
in  June,  before  the  swelling  of  the  wa."rs.  From  Abyssinia 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  Massow.ah  r'ceives  and  exports 
ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  wax,  ostrich  fL.:*hers,  tortoise  shell, 
myrrh,  senna,  jjcarls,  iVc.  It  has  all  the  w  )rst  characteristics 
of  an  Oient.al  town.  Its  streets  are  mere  lanes,  rnd  are  choked 
u])  with  dirt  and  filth.  It  was  originally  chosen  as  the  place  of 
ilebarkation  of  the  Uritisli  expedition  to  Abyssinia  in  1867,  but 
it  was  soon  found  unsuitable,  and  Aiinesley  Bay,  some  fifteen 
miles  further  to  the  south  was  chosen  for  that  jiurpose  instead. 
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In  Russia  at  the  i^rcscut  day,  r^-,  i:i  .tlic  Kngland  of  a  Iiiiiulrcd 
and  fifty  years  a,:<(),  the  great  iiiacu  for  iiickinmip  news  of  c\cry 
kind  is  tlie  <  o'fechouse ;  and  in  St.  Pc'tcrsburi;,  as  in  Moscow, 
Nijni-Novgorod,  and,  indeed,  every  great  Russian  city  that  I 
have  visited,  it  is  jiart  of  the  business  of  Hte  to  drop  into  a 
"  Trakteer "  (as  these  liouses  of  refreshment  are  called),  in 
order  to  glance  throngh  the  daily  papers,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
indulge  in  a  chat  with  some  friend  wlio  has  come  thither  on  the 
same  errand.  At  all  such  places  the  programme  is  much  the 
same.  You  jiush  oi)en  a  heavy  swing-door  (always  strengthened 
in  winter  by  a  second  or  supplementary  door  about  two  feet 
behind  the  first,  thickly  edged  with  baize  at  the  top  and 
bottom),  and  finil  ;  ourself  in  a  large  low-roofed  room,  healed 
by  an  immense  stove,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  small 
tables,  at  one  of  which  you  seat  yourself,  and  riU  out  authori- 
tatively, ".Stakan  tchaioo!"  (a  glass  of  tea).  In  a  twinkling 
thK.re  starts  up  at  your  elbow,  as  if  he  had  risen  through  a  trap- 
door, a  dwarfish  creature  in  a  very  shabby  pinafore  (who  may 
l)e  any  age  from  twelve  to  twenty),  with  a  broad,  sallow  face 
and  small,  cunning  eyes,  and  hair  cropped  as  close  as  if  he  had 
just  come  out  of  prison  or  bedlam.  He  answers  your  call  with 
the  Russian  shibboleth  "Sei-tchass  !"•  (directiy),  and,  gliding 
away,  returns  si)eedily  with  a  small  tray  bearing  a  saucer  with 
four  lumps  of  sugar,  a  fresh  roll  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece 
and  a  tumbkr  of  magnificent  amber-coloured  tea,  wherein  floats 
a  thin  slice  of  lemon  ;  for  which  refreshment  you  pay  fifteen 
kopecks  (5(1.  Knglisli).f  While  sipping  your  tea,  you  glance 
over  the  pile  of  newspapers  on  the  central  talile,  and  select 
your  favourite — the  Voice,  if  you  are  a  free-spoken  politician; 
the  Russian  Invalid,  if  you  are  an  adherent  of  the  Govern- 


kind  ;  and,  moreover,  this  is  just  the  day  for  show-rooms, 
picture-galleries,  or  indoor  diversion  of  any  sort.  It  is  one  ol 
those  dull,  driz/.ling  moruiiigs  when  St.  Peter.ibiirg  is  at  its 
worst ;  when  every  jn.rt  of  the  great  city  wears  a  forlorn, 
slatternly  appearance,  as  if  Dame  Nature  had  had  a  general 
floor-washing,  and  then  forgotten  to  "tidy-ui)"  afterwards. 
I'A'ery  roof  is  a  shower-bath  ;  every  crossing  a  breakwater ; 
foot  passengers  wa<le  about  like  storks  in  a  morass,  while  tlie 
droskies*  in  the  Admiralty  Plain  look  like  a  second -haml 
engraving  of  Pharaoh's  chariots  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  great 
stpiares  exhibit  every  gradation  of  neutral  tint,  from  the  dull 
white  of  the  half-thawed  snow,  and  the  sickly  brown  of  the 
newly-stirred  mud,  to  the  oiien,  unredeemed  beastliness  of  the 
vast  pools  of  dirty  water  (sometimes  nearly  a  foot  deep)  into 
which  the  passing  carriages  plunge  with  the  rush  of  a  diver. 
The  broad  shining  cuirass  of  the  frozen  river  begins  to  look 
spotted  and  faulty,  while  here  and  there  the  tell-tale  water 
bubbles  through,  like  blood  oozing  from  a  wound  ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  ice  still  holds  its  own,  and  the  crowd  of  idlers,  who 
daily  line  the  iron  balustrades  of  the  Nikolaievski  Bridge  in  the 
ho[)e  of  seeing  it  begin  to  break  up,  as  yet  watch  and  wait  in 
vain.  Matters  being  thus  unpromising  out-of-doors,  I  decide 
for  the  Museum  ;  and,  emerging  from  my  "  Trakteer,"  ])lash 
along  the  entrance  of  the  Vozncsenski  Prospect,t  pass  under 
the  mighty  shadow  of  the  Isaac  Church,  whose  vast  golden 
dome  and  giant  columns  of  polished  granite  look  strangely  dim 
.and  funereal  beneath  the  cheerless  sky,  and  enter  a  large  stone 
building  on  the  left  side  of  the  T-aKcvski  S(iuare,  usually  serving 
as  a  Government  office,  but  for  the  ])rc.sent  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Hokharian  collerfion.     I  am  admitted  by  a  tall. 


ment ;  t!ie  Bourse  Gasiilr.  if  you  happen  to  be  a  speculator,  '  soldierly-looking  fellow  in  a  dark-green  uniform  and  brass 
interested  in  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  condition  cjf  the  1  Inittons,  who  stops  me  as  1  am  about  to  proceed  U:,-st.iirs,  and 
share-market ;  the  Moscoa.'  Ncicis,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  daring  1  intimates,  in  a  genial,  '"  ipiite  welcome  "  kind  of  lone,  is  if  he 
criticism  and  revolutionary  ideas  ;  the  Sjrark,  or  \.\k  Ai'ann-Iie//,  I  were  doing  me  a  disinterested  service,  that  all  greatcoats,  ticks, 
if  you  are  of  arynical  turn,  and  wish  to  divert  yourself  by  seeing  i  iVc,  must  be  left  below,  and  their  safe  keejiing  insuri.  i  at  the 
how  litde  fun  a  romic  paiier  can  contain.  And  it  is  probalile  |  rate  of  ten  kopecks  per  article;  a  regulation  which  pracdcally 
enough,  that,  while  you  are  thus  busied,  scmie  ten  or  a  dozen  !  makes  the  exhibition  as  remunerativ..'  as  if  the  "entiaiue  free" 
bearded    natives    in  various  ii.arls   of  the  room  are  similarly  |  h;d  been  omitted.     I  compl)-,  and,  thus  denuded,  mount  the 


employed,  dispatching  tea  and  politics  with  tlie  solid,  business- 
like air  of  men  discharging  a  great  public  duty. 

Thus  it  is  that,  one  morning  in  .\pril,  in  the  course  of  my 
iisu.d  •eading,  I  lighted  upon  the  following  aiKctisenii^nt  : — 

"  The  Exhibition  of  curiosities  from  Turkistan  (including 
the  trophies  captured  by  General  Kaufmann,  and  all  the 
objects  of  ir.'erest  collected  by  our  enterprising  travellers, 
Messrs.  Semenoff,  Severtzeff,  and  Veresehnguine)  is  now- 
opened  i'-.  the  grsat  hall  between  the  corner  of  the  Grand 
Morskoi  and  the  Moika  Canal.     Entrance  free." 

Having  iecently  finished  the  journ.al  of  a  Russian  tourist 

who   had   crossed    the   conquered   region  from  Tashkend    to 

Samarcand,  I  .am  just  in  the  humour  for  .a  spectacle  of  this 

•  Literally,    "  tliis  himr;"    hence  llie   rhyming   i>ioverl)  on    Russian 


'lairs  with  my  black  sheepskin  cap  under  my  arm,  pass  between 
two  lolossal  men  in  moustaches,  who  seem  to  support  the  door- 
way like  blac!;  marble  Caryatides,  and  find  myself  in  the 
Museum. 

.\nd  a  rare  sight  it  is.  C'li  a  raised  iilatform  beside  the 
door  (where  he  is  kept  in  countenance  by  two  smaller  speci- 
mens of  the  same  breed)  figures  an  enormous  mountain-sheep, 
of  the  argali  or  "big  horn"  species,  with  the  short  greyish  hair 
of  a  chamois,  and  vast  curled  horns,  more  than  two  feet  long 
and  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg.  This  distinguished  foreigner, 
however,  though  ranking  first  in  the  collection,  is  not  from 
Turkistan,  but  fiom  Siberiu  ,   -s  it  ni  •:  a  true  born  Russian 

•  "Drosky"  {ill,  more  corret'lly,  "i.  r.  1  '  )  i-i  .a  Kus'-i.in  lali,  of  tiie 
simiilest  constnidioii ;  llic  liest  w.iy  10  rep  .s;.   1  it  is  tii  put  wheels  to  two 


sluggishness    "  Sei-tchass,  .sei-tch.iss,   liivaiet    tch.iss  !"     (This   hour,   this  I  low-lucked  chairs,  ami  set  Iheni  one  liehind  the  other, 
hour,  will  last  an  hour  !)  ]         ^  <i  p,„spect  "  is  the  name  «iven  in  Russia  to  any  loii(r,  straight,  wiile 

t  A  kopeck  is  nomin.illy  J  of  a  penny,  hut  in  the  present  state  of  the  ;  street,  such  as  OxfonI  Street,  or  I'icc.idilly  j  an  ordinary  street  is  called 
turrency  somewhat  less ;  100 kopeck-   -  i  louhle.  "  L'litz.1;"  .1  lane,  "Pereiilok." 
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subject  placed  as  a  sentinel  over  the  foreij^n  intriidoi'^.  rartlior 
on,  appear  two  wide-winged  viillures,  lean  and  loatlisonie  as  t!ie 
worst  ut'tlH-ir  kind,  ligluing  over  (he  torn  remnants  of  a  li.ire — 
a  groii|)  whicli  niiglit  suggest  to  the  historian  a  struggle  yet 
to  be  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan  o\ir  the  rarcass  of 
jHostrate  Bokhara.  Around  the  walls  are  ranged  skulls  and 
bones  of  sfange  animals  hitherto  unknown  to  Russia ;  tawny 
skins  of  the  tiger  and  ocelot  )ian;jng  ii'MtefuIly  beside  those 
of  the  moi-.nlaln  goat  and  deer;  fish  f  i  the  waters  of  the 
Tchirtchik,  ami  birds  from  the  slopes  of  lH'.-  'I'hian-Shaii.  On 
the  more  distant  tables  ai)pcar  bright-hued  lizards  and  lurious 
insects,  minerals  dug  from  the  hills  of  Kho<ljend,  and  fossil 
shells  entombed  before  the  name  of  Russia  was  known  ;,  over 
which  the  majority  of  visitors  skim  very  lightly,  though  one  way 
perchance  notice  a  grey -haired  man  in  blue  spect.K  les  jjeering 
intently  at  seme  of  the  smaller  specimens,  as  if  Libouring  to 
identity  a  favourite  spec  ies. 

Just  as  I  am  taking  my  third  or  fourth  peep  at  a  truculent- 
looking  beetle,  something  like  a  twelve-bhuird  knife  with  all  its 
blades  open  at  once,  a  burst  of  admiring  exclamations  from  the 
second  room  attracts  my  attention,  and  I  walk  in.  Here  I 
find  myself  amid  the  trophies  of  native  art;  silks*  of  the  finest 
•  [uality,  such  as  would  command  falnilous  jjrices  in  Paris  or 
Vienna ;  cloths  of  Kashgar,  and  parcliments  from  liokhara  : 
gems  cut  by  the  artificers  of  'I'ashkend,  and  .skins  dressed  in  the 
workshoiis  of  Samarc.ind  ;  while  from  above,  out  of  tlie  frames 
of  numerous  pictures,  look  down  upon  the  relics  of  their  de- 
parted glory  the  faces  of  the  concpiered  natives.  There  stpud 
the  round-fa<:ed  'lartar,  and  the  mean-looking  Hart,  and  the 
sh.aggy-haired,  gii)sy-like  Douwana  ;  th(;re  towers  the  tall,  wiry 
Turkoman,  whose  latent  vigour  betrays  itself  in  every  line  of 
his  long,  gaurt  limbs.  Reside  him  gi  ins  the  gnome-like  Rash- 
kir,  hirsute  and  untamable  as  the  four-fooled  ancestor  assigned 
him  by  tradition ;  and  the  thievish  Kirghiz,  with  his  coarse, 
matted  hair  and  glittering,  rat-like  eyes ;  and  the  stately,  black- 
bearded  Rokharian,  erect  and  defiant  as  in  the  days  when 
Fairopean  <  onquest  was  a  thing  unknown  to  him.  There,  too, 
a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  as  not  yet  sharing  their  subjection, 
appears  the  lean,  leathery  visage  of  the  Kashgarian,  with  his 
huge,  bat-like  ears  projecting  from  under  the  little  saucer-shaped 
cap  which  crowns  his  narrow  forehead.  And  there,  conspicuous 
aliove  all,  shines  the  swarthy,  tiger-like  beauty  of  the  Afghan, 
willi  his  fiene  black  eyes  gleaming  from  l-enealh  his  gr  n 
turban,  and  the  shining  hilt  of  his  yataghan  standing  j'lt 
against  the  spotless  whiteness  of  his  long  hanging  robe, 

Even  finer  than  these  are  the  two  companion  i)icturcs. 
Victory  and  Defeat,  which  tell  at  one  glance  Ih.  wiiole  story 
of  Eastern  conquest.  'Victory  rejireseiUs  a  vast  desolate  jilain, 
on  the  verge  of  which  the  ramparts  of  Samarca  id  loom  dimly 
through  the  purple  shadows  of  evening.  Here  and  there,  the 
sameness  of  the  tawny  sand  is  broken  by  a  long  greyish-white 
streak  —  the  corpse  of  a  Russian  soldier,  above  which  the 
darkening  sky  is  already  spotted  witli  the  black  wings  of  birds 
of  prey  ;  while  in  the  foreground  stand  two  stalwart  Rokharians. 
one  brandishing  a  bloody  yataghan,  the  other  holding  aloft, 
with  a  grin  of  triumph,  a  severed  head,  witli  features  stern  and 
defiant  even  in  death.  The  s.jiie  o*"  I)efeat  is  a  large  open 
Bipiare  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  where  lie  strewn,  rank  on 

•  Uiis-,i.m  silk  factories  liavc  been  cstalilislieil  liulli  at  Klmiljeml  niul 
Smll.irc.inil ;  ami  tlic  traffic,  when  fully  ilcvclupcd,  liiils  fiii  to  lie  as 
hlcralive  a'i  any  In  llit  cmiuic. 


rank,  ilie  bodies  of  the  slaughtered  defenders,  their  gay  dresses 
all  dabbled  with  blood,  and,  here  and  there,  in  forehe.ul  or  in 
breast,  the  small  round  hole  that  shows  where  ball  or  b.UDiU'l 
has  gone  home;  while,  amid  the  i. image,  the  grey-coated 
Russians  are  lighting  their  jiipcs  witli  cool  satisfaction,  like 
men  who  have  done  a  good  d.iy's  work,  and  are  now  ,it  liberty 
to  enjoy  themselves. 

Apart  from  all  these,  as  if  surrounded  by  an  alniospliere  of 
i!>  own,  appears  the  shadjwy  interior  of  an  ancient  inos(|ue, 
through  the  narrow  windnw  of  wliiili  a  single  r.iy  of  light  falls 
upon  the  kneeling  form  of  an  old  moll.ih  (priest)  in  his  high 
while  turban  and  long  dark  dress.  .Motionless  as  maible  is 
llie  graml,  solemn  face,  shaded  by  its  long  white  hair  ,uid 
beard  :  molionless  arc  the  shadows  on  the  w.ill,  motionless  the 
rich  carpets  upon  the  te.s.selated  lloor.  Over  the  whole  scene 
broods  a  dreamy  stillness,  a  strange  supeniatiiral  repose,  as  ol 
some  enc hauled  jialace  w ithin  whose  walls  Time  has  no  power  ; 
and  we  might  inw^-me  that  stately  figure  to  have  been  kneeling 
there  for  centsiries,  iinchaiiged  and  mic  hangeable  since  the  d.iy 
when  Diijazet  was  thiimlering  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople, 
and  Tamerlane  rearing  his  pyramid  of  ninety  thousand  skulls 
on  the  sunny  bank,-,  of  the  Amu-Daria.* 

'J'le  jliotogriphs,  which  fill  the  third  compartment  of  the 
grea'.  collection,  might  have  been  selected  by  the  adventurous 
travell'T  whose  journal  I  have  just  finished  reading,  so  esactly 
c'o  they  reproduce  the  jirincipal  features  of  his  description  ; 
'  himsy  native  carts,  w  ith  heavy  shafts  and  gigantic:  wheels  ; 
bold  ridges  of  nak"d  rock  ;  colossal  mounds  reared  centuries 
..go ;  snug  little  tow  ns,  hiding  llieniselves,  like  shy  children,  in 
the  arms  trf  encircling  forests ;  shadowy  moscpies,  and  little 
dumpling-shaped  hovels  with  the  single  opening  which  serves 
both  for  door  and  window.  All  varieties  of  scenery  are  here  to 
be  met  with  ;  v.ist  glaciers,  and  lam  e  like  pinnac:les  of  ice — green 
waving  wocjc Is-  shady  dells  inunnuring  with  slender  rivulets — 
dark  gorges,  which  the  White  Demon  of  Persian  poetry  would 
have  loved  to  haunt — boundless  stretches  of  level  prairie,  only 
to  be  conceivecl  by  multii>lying  a  billiard-board  by  five  million, 
and  subtracting  the  cushioiis — and  lonely  lakes,  whose  grey, 
unending  desolation  weiglis  upon  the  eye  like  a  nightmare. 
Here,  too,  arc  cities  whose  names  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Russian  history  ;  'I'ashkend,  with  its  spacious  niarketplac  e.  its 
low,  massive  walls,  and  slat-.-ly  moscn.e,  whic  h  (sad  to  relate) 
the  irreverent  Russians  have  lurned  iito  a  powder  ii.  igazine  ! 
Khodjend,  the  i  ity  of  gardens,  overshadowing  with  its  leafy 
woods  the  swifu  clark  stream  of  the  Syr-Daria ;  ancient  S.imar- 
cand,  that  sirange  mixture  of  splendour  and  misery,  looking 
down  from  its  noble  citadel  upon  whole  acres  of  worse  than 
.\siatic  fillh  and  desolation  ;  and,  midway  between  the  two 
last-named  places,  the  little  town  ol  Oura-  I'oubeh,  still  seamed 
with  the  sc:ars  of  Russian  nrtiller) — at  present  the  farthest 
point  to  which  the  pcjstal  communication  with  Europe  has  been 
completed. 

Last  in  the  series  comes  a  range  of  )ire(  ijiitous  heights  over- 
hanging a  wide  stretch  of  level  ground-the  ridge  of  Tchepan- 
Atin,  ill  front  of  Samarcand,  on  which  the  Rokharians  made 
their  last  stand  for  the  defenc :e  of  the  c  ity.  and  where  (Jener.il 
Kaufmann's  soldiers  signalised  tlKmselves  by  an  exploit  which 

*  Tlic  remains  r,f  ijiis  siny.ilar  inonuinenl  (llimiijli  much  clefacircl  unci 
civeij;rciwn  ttiiU  turf)  are  siill  to  I.e  seen  on  ihe  hi^h  road  lietween  Khoiljciict 
and  .S;un.ircand  ;  and  the  spot  is  ■till  called  by  die  Russian.  "Tamer- 
lan^Ui^■a  Voich.i,"  er  the  (iales  of  Tnineilaiie. 
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tlifir  ( oiMilrymcii  will  n<il  (luiikly  fi)rf;cl.  At  ihu  time  of  the 
l)iittle,  a  siiildcn  ovcrllmv  of  the  livrr  /ari^ifslKUi  liail  floodeil 
llie  whole  plain  ;  and  the  defenders  of  the  height,  commanding 
every  apiiroarli  with  their  artillery,  considered  their  i)ositioii 
im|]regnal)le.  Oeneral  Kaufniaiin,  however,  ordered  an  imme- 
diate altai  U  <in  the  right  ll.uik,  where  the  ridge  was  l(,\ss  pre- 
cipitous;  and  the  olfuer  who  led  the  asK:iuU  addre:ised  his  men 
as  follows  :---'■  Children,  our  lather  the  (ieneral  has  or<lered  ns 
to  storm  that  position,  <ii/i/  lliocforc  it  mini  be possibk  to  do  it. 
I'orward  1"  Like  one  man,  the  lir.ive  fellows  threw  themselves 
into  the  foaming  current  (already  breast-high)  tnider  a  heavy 
fne  of  artillery,  (la->hed  through  it,  and  hegan  to  force  their  \\ay 
wy  the  heights  lieyoml;  when,  jiist  at  the  crisis  of  the  Ijatde, 
while  a  vigorous  charge  on  the  i>art  of  the  enemy  might  still 
have  mined  the  whole  attack,  the  liokhariaiis,  seized  with  one  of 
those  strange  panics  to  which  Asiatic  soldiery  are  always  liable, 
abandoned  their  gims  and  lied  in  confusion,  lea\  ing  tiie  victory 
with  a  handful  of  men  barely  one-third  of  their  own  number. 

'I'hese  warlike  reminiscences  harmonise  well  with  the 
trophies  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  fourth  chamber — cone- 
shaped  helmets,  curiously  carved,  and  damascened  with  gold ; 


richly  inlaid  axes  and  yataghans,  wliose  notched  edges  show 
what  good  service  they  have  wrought ;  tasteful  little  poniards, 
which  would  gladden  the  eyes  of  an  Italian  braxu  ;  light  lances 
of  lane,  such  as  Eastern  marauders  may  have  wielded  in  the 
days  of  Aliraham;  and  shining  cuirasses,  with  here  and  there 
a  tiny  bullet-hole,  telling  only  too  pi  only  the  fate  of  the  brave 
heart  lliat  on<  e  beat  within.  Not  less  curious  are  the  articles 
of  feminine  manufacture  on  the  central  table,  i!i>playing  to  the 
full  that  skill  in  embroidery  which  seems  inherent  in  all  Ori- 
ental races;  Ihougli  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  works  of  the 
'I'urkislan  ladies  are  more  ornamental  than  themselves — to  judge 
b\  the  few  leminine  jjortraiis  in  the  collection,  whi(  h  represent 
what  poor  Artemus  \Vard  would  have  styled  ''perfectly  orful- 
lookin'  females,''  upon  whom  no  passer-by  would  be  apt  to 
bestow  a  second  glance. 

Altogether,  this  ]'".astern  collection  is  a  goodly  and  ]jleasant 
sight — a  sight  t.i  gladden  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  erect  on  his  bronze  war-horse  before  the  windows  of 
the  Museum,  a  silent  spectator  of  the  troiiliies  of  a  Russian 
conijuest,  achieved  long  alur  die  billir  end  of  l:is  glorious 
career. 
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TitKRE  are  but  very  few  games  or  amusements  lianded  down 
from  ancient  time-:.  Many  of  the  old  ones  passe  I  aw.iy  in  the 
last  century,  except  wrestling,  in  which  the  two  combatants  are 
closely  grappled  by  eicli  other;  and  the  point  is,  who  can 
throw  the  other  down,  by  tripping  or  lifting  i.p  the  feet  in 
various  ways.  \\*e  have  no  origiral  dance,  and  original  music 
is  very  s(  an  e  ;  .all  thai  we  have  is  from  modern  Dinish.  I 
think  we  .ire  not  a  musicd  race.  We  have  only  one  Ice- 
landic inusi  al  instr.iment,  cdled  "langspil,"  in  sha|)c  not 
unlike  a  guitar,  and  is  with  metal  strings  ;  now  it  is  almost  out 
of  use.  in  tlic  list  century,  when  people  assembled  in  the 
winter,  al  Christmas  and  at  other  great  festivals,  they  amused 
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themselves  by  a  kind  of  dance,  and  songs  were  often  made  on 
these  occasions,  to  the  time  of  which  the  people  danced.  We 
have  but  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  amusements,  which 
were  called  "  Vikivaktr  ;"  but  we  know  it  was  the  custom  in 
one  of  these  iluices,  that  all  tlu  gentlemen  assembled  in  one 
room  ancl  the  ladies  in  another.  Then  the  representative  of  the 
gentlemen  would  step  forwanl  ainl  address  thv  represenlali\e  of 
the  ladies  tluis,  sayiir; :  - 

"  lleio  riik'>  Unninli, 
HiTi;  liile-i  Alllnii, 
Here  riilo  all  the  men  of  lloffmn." 

Then  the  representative  of  die  ladies  replied  :  — 


I 
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"  Wlmt  w.iiiU  Ildli'iim  ? 
\Vlnt  waius  Alfinii  ? 
\\h.\t  wniil  all  llic  men  of  Iloffinn  ?" 

Tlicn  liu  ansv.'crcil  -. — 

'*  A  luaitl  wants  IIofliMn, 

A  niaitl  wants  Altnni, 
A  niaiil  want  all  the  men  of  Iliiffnui." 

\flcr  which  every  one  ti;uk  liis  i);irtn(jr,  gave  licr  a  kiss,  and 
the  1  lancing  commenced.  Tliese  assemblies  were  at  last  for- 
l)id(ien  by  the  authorities. 

I  iiiiist  mention  anotlier  ctistom  still  existing.  When  you 
arrive  at  a  farm  in  the  evening  after  dark,  or  during  the  night, 
it  is  not  customary  to  knock  at  the  door.  Vou  must  go  up  to 
one  of  the  windows,  and  call  out  loudly,  "  Ile'r  sii  Gud  !"  ((iod  be 
with  you  here  ')  to  which  the  first  i)erson  who  awakens  replies, 
"Gild  blessi  thigl"  (God  bless  you!)  Then  the  traveller  is 
generally  asked  his  name,  where  he  comes  from,  and  what  he 
wants  ;  after  which  the  door  of  the  house  is  oi)ened,  and  the 
guest  is  treated  with  all  the  hospitality  so  common  in  Iceland. 

When  people  address  each  other  they  say,  "  Saell  vertu  !" 
(blessed  be  thou  1),  but  not  "good  day!"  or  "good  morning!" 
When  taking  leave,  "  Vertu  saell !"  (be  thou  blessed  !)  This 
greeting  in  the  country  is  always  accompanied  by  kissing, 
so  much  spoken  of  by  linglish  travellers.  Even  a  jierfect 
stranger  is  obliged  to  kiss  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
family,  along  with  their  children,  on  arriving  and  departing. 

In  the  country,  clocks  and  watches  arc  verj'  scarce,  there- 
fore the  farmers  mark  the  time  by  the  sun,  and  say  when  he 
is  above  this  or  that  mountain,  it  is  such  and  such  an  hour. 
When  telling  the  time  they  do  not,  for  instance,  say  that  it  is 
three  o'clock,  but  that  the  sun  is  in  the  place  of  three  o'clock. 
A\'Ikmi  they  do  not  see  the  sun,  they  mark  the  time  by  the  ebb 
and  Mow  of  the  tide,  and  in  the  winter  evenings  the  Pleiades 
are  their  timekeepers.  Time  is  not  divided  into  hours,  but 
into  s|)aces  of  three  hours.  Thus,  oUii,  three  o'clock  a.m. ; 
miilnrmori;!!/!  (middle  morning),  six  o'clock ;  diigniiil  (day's 
beginning),  nine  o'clock  ;  Milrgi  (high  day),  twelve  o'clock  ; 
lion,  three  o'clock  p.m. ;  midaptaii  (middle  evening),  si.x 
o'clock;  ihit/iiuil  (night's  beginning),  nine  o'clock;  midimtti 
(middle  night),  twelve  o'clock. 

A\'eddings  and  funerals  arc  great  feasts  among  the  Icelanders, 
for  they  are  nearly  the  only  festive  gatherings  they  have.  Those 
feasts  are  conducted  wldi  great  merriment,  the  funerals  (|uite 
as  much  as  the  weddings,  and  often  with  great  expense,  con- 
sidering the  means  of  the  entertainer.  Preparations  are  made 
for  weddings  several  months  beforehand.  According  to  the 
circumstances  of  die  ])arties  concerned,  from  twenty  or  thirty 
to  a  couple  of  hundred  people  are  invited  to  weddings  and 
funerals.  Relatives  and  intimate  friends,  of  ronrse,  must  be 
invited,  then  those  persons  of  the  parish,  or  the  next  parishes, 
by  the  company  of  whom  the  parlies  consider  themselves 
honoured,  either  on  .account  of  their  wealth  or  distinction  in 
other  respects,  although  they  are  not  intimately  a<iiiiainted 
with  them.  It  would  scarcely  be  considered  an  honourable 
wedding  ilinner  if  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  and  his  wife 
were  not  present,  and  if  there  be  a  couple  of  clergymen  from 
other  jiarishes  it  is  all  the  better.  The  company  of  a  sheriff  or 
otlier  per.son  in  the  employment  of  the  crown  is  even  better,  for 
it  is  not  so  usual  to  see  them  at  weddings  as  clergymen,  because 
there  is  onlj  one  to  every  nine  or  ten  parishes.  It  is,  however, 
not  considcrcil  as  any  condescension  on  their  part  to  be  present 
on  such  occasions,  as,  perha|is,  might  be  the  case  at  Rcykja\  Ik. 


0,1  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day  the  wedding  party 
assemlles  at  ihc  house  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom,  and  then 
all  go  to  the  chuich  togetlier  where  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
to  be  performed ;  sometimes  also  they  first  come  together  at 
the  church  From  the  house  next  to  the  church  the  wedding 
party  for.  ns  a  procession  in  the  following  way  : — The  bride  is 
supporteil  on  both  sides  by  bride'.s-maids,  and  the  bridegroom 
by  bridegroom's-men,  followed  by  the  rest  of  their  relations; 
the  clergyman  is  generally  in  the  midille.  The  procession 
moves  on  very  slowly,  and  this  walking  is  called  Bn'nlaii^iW^iir 
(bride's  walk)l  Therefore,  it  is  a  saying  in  I -eland,  when  a 
person  walks  very  slowly,  that  he  is  going  the  bride's  walk. 
Until  recently,  this  custom  has  been  observed  at  every  wedding 
in  Iceland,  but  it  is  dying  out  now.  The  marriage  ceremony 
is  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
for  the  Icelanders  are  Lutherans,  without  exception.  When 
the  ceremony  is  finished,  the  newly-married  couple  and  all  their 
guests  return  to  the  wedding  dinner,  which  takes  place  at  the 
house  of  the  bride  or  the  bridegroom ;  but  if  they  have  not 
rooms  spacious  enough  for  all  their  guests,  the  wedding  dinner 
takes  place  at  the  most  considerable  farm  in  the  parish,  or  at 
the  clergyman's  residence ;  sometimes  al.so  they  pitch  large 
tents  in  the  open  air  for  the  purpose.  At  the  wedding  dinner 
the  newly-married  couple  occupies  the  seat  of  honour  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  which  reaches  from  one  end  of  the  room  or 
tent,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  other.  Next  to  the  newly-mar- 
ried con])le  are  placed  the  clergyman  and  other  distinguished 
guests,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  guests  on  both  side.s,  and  some- 
times it  may  prove  a  difficult  task  to  provide  everyone  with  the 
seat  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to,  and  Mrs.  N.  may  wonder 
why  her  neighbour  has  been  seated  next  to  the  clergyman's 
wife,  and  not  hcrselt".  When  the  first  dish  is  brought  in,  and 
before  irtaking  of  it,  all  the  guests  stand  up  and  sing  a  hymn 
appointed  on  such  occasions,  after  which  the  clergyman  asks  a 
blessing,  and  the  "  governour  "  of  the  feast,  in  the  name  of  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride,  bids  all  the  guests  welcome.  The 
dinner  usually  consists  of  rice-gnu;l,  with  cream,  sugar,  and 
cinnamon,  roast  mutton  and  potatoes ;  and  pancakes  serve  as 
dessert ;  it  goes  off  very  (juietly,  as  the  company  have  got  a 
pretty  good  appetite  after  several  hours'  liard  riding  in  the 
morning.  After  the  dinner  the  guests  stand  up  again  and  sing 
another  hymn,  and  the  clergyman  returns  thanks.  \Vlien  die 
dinner  is  finished  the  merry  time  begins — drinking  and  singing, 
but  no  dancing.  The  newly-married  couple  usually  retire  early, 
and  leave  the  guests  to  amuse  themselves  with  their  [uinch  and 
brandy,  and  they  gener.iUy  sit  up  the  whole  night,  as  they  do 
not  wish  to  go  away  without  taking  leave  of  their  host  ;  and 
when  he  appears  i,gain  in  the  morning  many  are  so  delighted 
with  his  comjiany  tint  they  do  ni-t  like  to  say  farewell  until 
they  arc  quite  sure  tl^at  the  stores  procured  for  the  entertain- 
ment will  not  be(  onie  any  trouble  to  him  ;  thus,  the  whole 
entertainment  may  List  for  a  coiqile  of  ilays.  liefore  leaving, 
the  wedding-guests,  at  least  those  of  them  that  are  in  better 
circumstances  than  the  newly-married  couple,  are  expected  to 
give  them  \vedding-;;ifts,  either  in  money  or  in  other  valuabk; 
things — for  instance,  c  attle,  sheep,  or  horses. 

I'linerals  are  (onducted  in  exactly  the  same  iiianntr  as 
weddings,  no  less  gaiety  or  merry-making  being  exhibited  on 
these  occasions  than  on  the  former.  The  deceased  has  waru'ly 
breadied  his  last,  when  his  relatives,  inheritors,  executors,  or 
whatever  they  may  be,  prepare  their  <linner.  .ind  kill  their  oxen 
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and  fallings,  and  dispatch  their  servants  to  tlio  next  trading- 
place  to  buy  everything  that  can  ue  jjrncured  for  the  (lurpose 
of  making  their  guests  merry,  le.^t  they  slioiiid  be  blamed  for 
not  paying  due  honour  to  tlie  departed,  by  a  proper  (  ntertain- 
nient  at  his  funeral,  ami  v.\  case  they  sliould  have  dilferent 
views  from  tlie  public  in  this  resiiect,  they  would  certainly  not 
escape  trom  censure.  'I'here  is  even  many  a  servant  whose 
greatest  pride  it  is  to  be  able  to  leave  so  much  behind  that 
tho.ie  present  at  his  fimeral  ..lay  be  liberally  entertaineil.  'I'his 
custom  has  prevailed  in  Iceland  ever  since  the  heathen  times, 
r.nd  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  religious  duty  to  the  memory 
of  the  departed.  At  Reykjavik,  however,  these  funeral  enter- 
tainments have  passed  out  of  use.  In  the  conducting  of  fune- 
rals at  this  place  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  the 
cotrm  is  borne  by  six  or  eight  men,  followed  by  the  clergyman 
and  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  from  his  house 
to  the  church,  wlicre  a  funeral  sermon  is  preached,  and  when 
it  is  fmished  the  coflln  is  carried  in  the  same  way  from  the 
chnrcli  to  the  churchyard,  which  is  about  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  distant  from  it.  The  deceased  is  generally  carried  to  his 
last  resting-place  by  his  friends,  or  by  those  that  belong  to  the 
same  class ;  thus,  a  literary  man  is  carried  to  the  grave  by 
literary  men,  a  carpenter  by  car[)enters,  and  a  fisherman  by 
fishermen,  anil  so  forth.  In  the  countr)',  where  they  ha\e  to 
go  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  ne.xt  church,  and  {n 
cross  rapid  rivers  and  rough  mountain  paths,  they  place  the 
cortin,  with  the  corpse  in  it,  across  the  back  of  a  strong  pony, 
and  having  made  it  fast  with  ropes,  they  jiroceed  on  their  way 
to  the  nearest  church. 

In  a  country  of  37,000  square  miles,  with  a  pojjulation  of 
about  70,000,  one  cannot  expect  to  find  towns  m  even  villages. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  trading-places,  the  largest  of  these 
being  Reykjavik,  with  about  2,000  inhabitants ;  although  in 
very  diminutive  proportions,  this  place  has  all  appearances  of 
an  embryo  town.  In  describing  the  social  condition  of  the 
population  of  Iceland,  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
society  of  Reykjavik  and  the  other  trading-places  on  one  hand, 
and  that  of  tli.e  country  on  the  other — between  town  and 
country,  as  one  would  say  in  Knglind,  although  it  may  seem 
ridiculous  that  these  extremely  small  places  should  have  any 
of  the  peculiarities  of  a  town.  Reykjavik  is  considered  the 
capital  of  Iceland,  as  it  is  the  residence  of  the  highest  autho- 
rities; vi/.,  the  principal  governor  of  the  island,  a  bishoj),  a 
dean,  a  chief  justice,  a  general  [ihysici.an,  and  jirofessors 
attached  to  the  college  and  the  pastoral  seminary ;  the  rest  of 
the  population  are  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  fishermen.  The 
iiouses  are  buill  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
which  are  of  stone,  and  some  belonging  to  the  fishermen, 
which  are  built  of  earth  and  stones.  As  the  houses  are  built 
each  firf  one  family  only,  they  are  not  large,  and  consist  of 
but  one  floor ;  drawing-rooms,  parlours,  and  dining-rooms  com- 
muni'ating.  The  bedrooms  arc  generally  up-stairs.  The 
interior  arrangement  of  the  houses  is  exactly  the  same  as 
tliat  of  the  houses  in  Copenuagen;  they  are  heated  with  stoves, 
the  fuel  being  coals  and  peat.  When  inside  these  snug  and 
comfortable  dwellings,  a  foreigner  will  hardly  imagine  himself 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  civilisation.  His  host  may  enter- 
tain him  with  wines  atnH  fruits  of  Southern  Kuro[)e.  He  has 
|)iano  and  music,  and  besi<Ics  the  classics  he  has  books  in 
English,  French,  German,  and  the  Scandina\ian  languages. 

Public  .muisements  there  are  none,  exceiit  a  few  balls,  to 


which  the  members  of  the  literary  and  menantilc  diss  ,iro 
admitteil.  They  are  not  held  icgul.uly,  luil  lluw  or  Imir 
persons  form  themselves  into  a  coinmillee  and  send  round  a 
list,  on  which  those  who  wish  to  become  parti(  ipalors  viiite 
down  their  names,  and  the  number  of  ladies  they  are  going  to 
take  with  them.  Only  hree  or  lour  public  b.dts  take  ]il,i<  e 
during  the  winter  season.  In  a  pl.uc  like  Reykj.ivik.  :i  tlicilre 
<i)uld  not  be  supported,  but  students  sometimes  ha\e  amateur 
performances,  to  which  tlie  public  are  admitted.  The  jilay.s 
lierformed  are  both  original  Icel.indic  [ilays,  and  translations 
from  Danish  dramatic  authors.  These  performances  are  highly 
appreciated  by  all  classes,  and  the  people  walk  even  long 
distances  from  the  country  to  see  them.  In  the  summer, 
[licnic  parlies  are  very  fre(|uent  to  tlie  country  round 
Reykjavik  ;  these  excursions  are  made  on  horseback,  and  in 
fine  weather  they  are  very  agreeable  and  healthy  amusements  ; 
but  too  often  the  party  is  overtaken  by  rain,  and  wet  clothes 
and  cold  are  the  sad  remembrances  of  the  (ileasure  trip.  A 
cab  for  a  couiile  of  sovereigns  a  mile  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
such  luxuries  as  carriages  and  roads  not  being  known  in  this 
primitive  country.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  all  classes  are 
very  fond  of  these  excursions,  the  ladies  not  the  least. 

Foreigners  might  think  that  the  Icelanders  were  not  so 
far  advanced  as  to  have  any  distinction  of  classes  ;  but  such 
is,  however,  not  the  case  in  Reykjavik,  where  the  (jovern- 
ment  officials,  the  literary  class,  and  the  merchants  alone 
mix  together;  all  being  personally  acquainted,  and  the  dis- 
tances easy — as  it  is  not  much  more  than  five  minutes'  walk 
between  the  most  distant  houses — the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
have  frequent  parties,  to  make  the  long  winter  nights  pass 
more  quickly.  Supper  parties,  or  evening  ])artics,  are  more 
frequent  than  dinner  parties.  Six  o'clock  is  the  usual  hour  for 
supper  parties  or  balls.  Immediately  on  die  guest's  arrival  he 
takes  tea,  and  a  substantial  supper  appears  between  nine  and 
ten.  The  gentlemen  amuse  themselves  with  a  game  at  cards, 
and  a  glass  of  toddy  after  supper.  The  ladies  are  for  the  most 
part  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  they  contrive  to 
while  awv.y  the  time  by  performances  on  the  piano,  singinu', 
and  playing  at  forfeits.  As  everybody  knows  everybody  and 
everybody's  affairs,  there  .■>  no  end  of  topics  for  i:onversation, 
ill  which  all  present  she-  a  great  interest,  and  perhaps  nujre 
so  than  the  nersons  might  care  to  know  who  are  made  the 
object  of  the  company's  remarks.  Occasional  calls  .ire  very 
freipient ;  anil  there  are  a  great  many  calls  which  must  not 
be  neglected,  if  one  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  such  arc  birthday  calls,  wedding  calls,  and  confirma- 
tion calls.  Every  ne  belonging  to  the  two  lirst  classes 
considers  it  his  duty  .0  call  on  the  authorities,  his  colleagues, 
and  acquaintances,  on  such  occasions  as  above  nienlioned, 
and  congratulate  them,  lest  his  neglect  in  doing  so  might  be 
considered  as  a  want  of  respect  for  the  person  concerned. 
Thus,  one  may  judge  of  a  jierson's  position  in  society  from 
the  number  of  visitors  on  his  birthday,  when  he  or  she  has 
been  engaged  or  married,  or  wlicn  he  has  a  son  or  a  daughter 
lately  confirmed.  These  calls  are  niatle  from  twelve  to  two 
o'clock,  and  from  four  to  six  o'clock.  The  days  for  family 
feasts  and  presents  are  Christmas  Day  and  New  Ye.ir's  Day,  and 
the  first  day  of  summer,  which  occurs  on  the  first  Thursday 
between  die  19th  am:  25th  of  April,  according  to  the  calendar, 
but  seldom  according  to  the  season.  Faster  ami  Wiiitsunti(ie 
have  only  a  religious  significance. 
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In  the  country  llierc  is  only  one  class ;  viz.,  farmers  wlio 
are  citlior  tenants  or  iiroprietors,  which  makes  no  (hiTerence  in 
their  mode  ol"  li\inL;  or  <  in  innstanccs  ;  they  (h)  tlieir  farmwork 
anil  attend  to  tlieir  (altle  with  their  servants;  and  they  cniijlny 
only  tlieir  servants  in  working  the  farms  e\i  e[it  during  the-  hay- 
making season,  wlu-n  in  some  places  the  farmers  em[jloy  fisher- 
men for  several  weeks.  The  clergymen  in  the  country  li\e 
very  much  on  the  same  footing  with  the  farmers,  for  their 
salary  is  very  small  ;  part  of  it  <onsisting  in  the  free  use  of  a 
farm,  which  tiny  m.inage  themselves,  and  not  imfreciuently 
they  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  fields  with  their  servants  like 
the  farmers,  for  if  they  did  not  they  might  not  be  able  to  kee|) 
body  a:id  soul  together,  or  prevent  tlieir  fimilies  from  starving. 


with  the  same  hospitality  as  the  rich ;  ami  although  his  hcspi- 
tali'y  often  exceeds  his  means,  he  is  not  willing  lo  accept  any 
reiiiunenition.  When  you  offer  him  payment,  he  says,  "  1  expect 
the  same  hospitality  of  you  if  1  happen  to  come  to  your  place; 
that  is  the  only  rew.ird  I  like  to  a(  cept."  The  mo^t  frequent 
meetings  are  at  the  pari^li  churches  on  Sundays,  during  the 
summer  months,  which  is  the  most  busy  time  of  the  year,  and 
conse(|Uenlly,  the  time  when  the  people  most  rei|uire  recrea- 
tion ;  it  is  also  the  only  time  w  hen  you  can  get  from  one  place 
to  Jinother  without  walking.  On  tliese  occasion.s,  not  only 
inhabitants  of  the  same  jiarish  come  together,  but  also  from 
different  parishes  thirty  to  forty  miles  around.  To  the  country 
people   it    is  like   going  abroad,  and  seeing  something  of  the 
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In  the  country  ili,'  people  cannot  easily  call  on  their  friends  for  ] 
their  amusement  only,  as  the  farms  are  few  and  far  between,  I 
compared  to  the  area  of  land  over  which  they  are  scattered  ;  ' 
therefore  ii  is  only  on  special  occasions  thai  tliey  come  together  , 
in  great  numbers  ;  and  the  time  for  such  meetings  is  limited  to 
three  or  four  months  during  the  summer ;  as  travelling  in  winter  ; 
is  scarcely  possible  exce|)l  on  fool,  at  that  season  invitations  ' 
are  not  practicable.     But  although  not  invited,  a  traveller  is 
sure  to  meet  with  a  kind  re<e|iticn  and  hospitality  everywhere, 
let  hmi  be  rich  or  jnoor,  a  friend  or  a  stranger,  a  native  or  a 
foreigner,  tlut  iloes  not  im.nl.c  any  difl'erence  ;  no  sooner  are 
the  waints  of  the  traveller  known  than  they  are  sniijilied  as  far 
as  possible.     The  host  may  be  a  magistrate,  a  clergyman,  or  a 
peasant,  there  is  Jie  same  <lesne  to  make  every  one  that  finds 
temporary  shelter  uivier  his  roof  as  comfortable  as  possible; 
it   IB  his  pride  10  be  able  to  entertain    his   guests   properly,  ' 
and    the  best  things  are    kept  lor  that  purpose.       He  is  not 
prompted  to  do  so  |i\  hope  of  remuneration,  lor  the  poor  meet 


world  to  go  to  another  parish,  and  to  hear  any  other  clergyman 
than  their  own  preach.  This  may  also  be  the  ciily  occasion 
during  a  whole  year  when  the  farmers  can  see  tlieir  friends,  if 
they  h.ave  any  out  of  their  own  parish.  On  the  way  home — 
which  may  be  a  distance  of  thirty  miles— they  call  round  at 
their  friends',  and  it  is  not  seldom  that  they  are  rather  less  ready 
for  work  than  usual  the  M(,nday  after,  the  cause  of  which  may 
be  a  too  liberal  hospiialily  on  the  part  of  their  friends. 

One  more  gathering  <  f  the  people  I  may  mention,  namely, 
the  A'Mr  (sheep-pen  gatherings).  In  llie  spring,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  the  farmers  tlrive  their  lambs  and  all  their 
sheep,  except  the  ewes  wliic  h  are  kept  at  home  for  milking,  on 
the  mountains,  h.iving  previously  made  certain  marks  or  slits 
in  their  ears  and  branded  llicir  horns  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  recognise  them  in  the  autumn.  The  sheep  are  allowed  to 
roam  about  the  mountains  during  the  summer  as  they  like,  and 
there  is  no  shepherd  to  look  after  them.  In  the  middle  of 
September  all  the  farmers  of  one  district  send  aoine  two,  some 
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one  of  their  servants  to  gather  their  sheep  from  tl\e  mountains,  luting  jacket  of  ■  loth,  the  front  and  tiie  sleeves  cmliroiilereil 
and  to  drive  tiieni  all  to  one  jilaie,  where  there  is  a  l.irge  :  with  gold  or  silver  thread,  'riie  skirt  is  of  the  same  m.ilenal, 
.sheep-pen.  Here  the  farmers  meet  those  who  h.ue  been  to  .ind  at  the  bottom  it  is  trininu  d  with  \el\et  i  ut  out  in  le.ives, 
the  mountains,  and  claim  their  sheep  by  the  marks  on  their  1  or  embroidered  with  lloss  .silk  or  IVrlin  wool,  .\rouud  the 
ears  and  horns.  Those  are  perhaps  the  mo.st  numerous  meet-  waist  they  we.ir  a  belt  embroidered  iii  the  same  w.iy  .1-.  llio 
iuys   in  the  lounlry,  as   they  arc  freciuented  liy  not  only  the    front  of  the  jacket,  or  else  it  is  atlorrieil  with  silver  pl.Ues  of 
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inhabitants  of  one  district,  but  also  by  many  persons  from  the  |  filigrec-work.  Wlicn  out  01  doors,  they  wear  over  this  a  h.dl- 
adjacent  districts,  who  come  to  claim  any  sheep  t!i;it  might  moon-shaped  mantle,  linetl  with  fur.  J'he  colour  of  the  jacket 
have  strayed  from  their  own  district.  The  overseers  01  the  and  the  skirt  is  commonly  black,  sometimes  also  blue  of 
parishes  and  those  best  accjuainted  with  the  marks  of  the  scvc-  various  shades.  For  home  dress,  or  everyday  dress,  they  wear 
ral  farmers  stand  in  the  entrance  to  the  large  sheep-pen,  and  a  black  cap  with  a  silk  tassel,  something  like  a  gentleman's 
look  at  the  marks  on  the  ears  of  every  shecj)  that  is  taken  out.     smokingcap,  instead  of  the  white  cap ;  and  the  jacket  and 
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The  proceedings  of  those  gatherings  have  become  proverbial 
for  their  noise  and  confusion  ;  and  it  is  said  of  everj'  riotous 
and  noisy  meeting,  "  It  was  just  like  a  sheep-gathering." 

The  dress  of  the  male  population  of  Iceland  is  not  much 
difterent  from  that  to  be  met  with  in  the  towns  of  Furojie,  but 
the  women  !iave  preserved  the  national  dress,  illustrated  in  a 
former  nimiber.  It  consists  of  a  high  wliile  caj),  stuffed  with 
wadding,  a  silk  baml  studded  with  golden  stars  round  the  head, 
.-ind  a  thin  veil  covering  tlvcap,  and  falling  <lown  on  the  back 
between  the  shoulder-blades.      Further,  it  consists  of  a  tight- 


skirt  .ue  \, 'thout  ornaments    ot    any    kind.      A\ith  this  dress 
the  women  ulso  wear  a  wUle  apron  of  silk  or  prints. 

For  the  full-dress  we  claim  a  very  high  antiiiuity.  llv  out" 
anticpiarians  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
North  liy  our  .Scandinavian  forefathers,  when  they  migrated 
from  the  East.  The  white  cap  is  mentioned  several  times  in 
our  rjld  mythological  songs.  .\nd  it  is  a  remark.ible  cin- 
tidence,  if  our  white  cap  is  not  derived  fi\»m  the  Fast,  thai 
the  women  of  Caucasus  wear  a  white  cap  of  a  shape  very 
similar  (o  that  of  ours. 
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In  every  kind  of  material  jirogrcss  we  Iccianilcrs  are 
indeed  far  iieiiind  the  rest  of  Europe,  lint  with  our  intel- 
k'ltu.il  i)roj,'ress  llie  rase  is  <|uite  dilfereiit,  espetially  as 
regards  the  education  and  knowledge  of  tliat  class  of  our 
l)0|;iila'.ioii  whi(  li  ( orres|)on(l.s  to  jjeasants  and  labourin},'  men 
of  otiier  <  (junlries.  iJy  going  to  Iceland,  a  traveller  from 
Europe  may  indeed  succeed  in  t^-'tt'i'S  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  gigantic  abettors  of  civilisation — telegra|jhs,  raihv.ay.s, 
and  daily  posts-  such  things  being  unknown  on  tile  battle- 
field of  fire  and  frost,  except  from  hearsay  or  books.  On 
landing  at  Reykjavik,  many  foreigners  have  been  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  intelligence  of  the  educated  class,  many  of 
whom,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies,  are  able  to  carry  on  a  con- 
versation in  l'',iiglish,  Erench,  (jerman,  besides  Danish,  which 
is  spoken  by  all  educated  Icelanders  just  as  well  as  their 
native  tongue.  I'A-en  a  good  scholar  in  the  classic  literature 
of  Greece  and  Rome  may  find  in  many  Icelanders  "  foemen 
worthy  of  his  steel,"  if  he  should  like  to  engage  in  a  friendly 
contest  about  those  matters.  The  knowledge  of  the  country 
population — farmers,  jieasants,  and  servants — has,  however, 
been  more  surprising  to  fo.  jners  visiting  Iceland.  I  never 
met  with  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  twelve  years  who  was  not  able  to 
road  well,  and  I  doubt  very  mucli  if  such  an  one  can  be  found. 
The  greater  pari  of  the  male  poiuilation  are  able  to  write  and 
ci|)hcr.  Not  a  few  formers  understand  Danish,  and  some 
even  English  and  (Jerman.  With  the  literature  of  their  own 
country  they  are  better  acquainted  than  the  same  cl  iss  of 
jieople  in  any  other  country.  I  can  aftirni,  without  any  ex- 
aggeration, that  I  have  myself  been  acquainted  with  peasants 
ami  even  their  servants  that  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
general  history  and  geogra[)liy  of  the  world  and  the  present 
political  state  of  Europe  than  many  educate^l  gentlemen  I  have 
met  with  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Consider- 
ing the  means  the  Icelandic  peasant  has  of  educating  himself, 
we  may  indeed  wonder  at  the  result.  There  are  but  two 
schools  for  children  in  the  whole  island,  and  when  we  re- 
member that  the  po|Hilation  is  scattered  over  a  country  of 
37,000  square  miles,  and  without  any  but  the  most  primitive 


means  of  communication,  we  may  easily  imagine  how  much 
tho.se  two  schools  can  do  for  the  education  of  the  country  at 
large.  How  is  it  then  that  the  Icelanders  manage  to  etlucate 
their  children  as  they  do?  It  is  a  common  desire  of  parents 
in  Iceland,  almost  without  exception,  that  their  children 
should  obtain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  not  only  only  teach  them  all  they  know  themselves,  but 

i  in  many  cases  they  send  them  to  a  more  erudite  neighbour  to 
aciiuire  what  knowledge  he  m.iy  be  in  possession  of.  This, 
with  the  eager  thirst  of  the  Icelanders  for  every  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  knowledge  itself,  enables  them  to  attain  a  higher 
degree  of  education  than  is  commonly  found  among  the  same 
class  of  people  in  other  countries. 

There  are  two  new spaiiers,  Thjlnlol/r  and  A'oiutaii/aii,  pub- 

i  lished  in  Iceland  once  a  week,  or  once  a  fortnight,  containing 
the  general  news  of  the  world  brought  by  the  last  mail,  the 
news  from  several  parts  of  the  island  itself,  and  several  articles 
on  farming,  fishing,  and  on  the  local  government  of  the  island. 
A  paniplilet  is  also  publisheil  every  spring  containing  a  sum- 
mary account  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  world  during 
the  past  year,  and  also  some  statistics  from  different  countries. 
\\'orks  on  geography,  history,  and  others  of  miscellaneous 
information  are  also  published  now  and  then.  These,  with  the 
ancient  songs  and  Sagas — religious  works — of  which  we  have 
a  great  many,  and  the  transactions  of  our  Diet  {A/t/iiiig),  form 
the  staple  reading  of  the  population. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  male  population  have 
finished  their  out-door  work  for  the  day,  which  is  to  drive  sheep 
and  horses  to  the  pasture  in  the  morning  and  bring  them  home 
and  give  them  some  additional  food  in  the  evening,  and  also 
to  feed  the  cows,  which  are  kept  in  the  stable  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter,  they  assemble  with  the  rest  of  the  family  in  one 
room,  which  is  at  once  a  bed-chamber  and  sitting-room,  the 
beds  serving  for  chairs  and  soflis.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
an  oil  lamp  is  hanging,  which  spreads  rather  a  faint  light  over 
the  room.  Now  all  set  to  work  to  busy  themselves  with 
spinning,  carding,  knitting,  weaving,  prcixiring  hides  for  shoes 
and  fishing  dresses,  or  twisting  ropes  of  horsehair. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Wi:   EMBARK  ON  THE  NICF.R— SHALLOWNESS  OF  THE  RIVER— VILLAHES 
(IN    THE    BANKS— SHOALS— WE   AI'rROACII   SfX.OU. 

When    the    26th    came,   nothing    was   done,   so    Fahmahra 
and    I   went   with   Serinte    to   make   our   own  arrangements. 


entreaty,  two  particularly  well-m  .de  awnings,  difl'ercnt  from  any 
I  had  yet  seen.  I  bought  two  earthen  bowls  in  which  the 
natives  make  their  fires ;  and  also  some  wood,  with  which  we 
made  a  rough  flooring  in  the  canoes,  and  put  over  that  a  thick 
layer  of  straw.  Wliilst  some  of  our  men  put  our  baggage  on 
A\'e  chose  two  of  the  least  patched  anrl  leaky  canoes  we  board,  the  others  got  our  animals  which  were  to  follow  by 
could  find,  and  one  of  those  was  made  of  no  less  than  nine  '  land  across  the  ri\er.  'We  spent  altogether  2,000  cowries  and 
pieces  of  wood,  nailed  clumsily  one  over  the  odier ;  but  I  felt  '  an  endless  amount  of  time  in  jircparations  to  start ;  r.t  last,  at 
that  I  would  rather  entrust  myself  to  the  most  rickety  craft,  for  lialf-|)ast  two,  everything  was  ready,  and  we  began  our  voyage, 
the  sake  of  seeing  the  river  thoroughly  well,  than  undert.ike  ,  dropping  .slowly  down  with  the  current.  The  river  is  in  most 
another  march  such  as  the  last  had  been,  the  fatigue  and  dis-  '  jiarts  so  shallow  that  boats  can  be  pro|)ellcd  with  a  pole,  and 
comfort  of  which  were  still  so  fresh  in  my  memory.  Fahmahra  1  it  is  only  occasionally  and  for  short  distances  that  a  greater 
went  to  the  chief  and  got  from  him,  more  by  force  than  by  |  depth  is  found,  and  we  have  to  use  paddles.     These  are  made 
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(if  cailcodra  wood  ;  tlit-  flat  part  is  ova!,  about  fourteen  inches 
long,  anil  eight  or  nine  wide.  \Ve  got  along  \ery  slowly  ;  wliere 
tlie  bed  is  narrow  and  the  current  conseiiuently  swifter,  one 
may  easily  make  two  knots  an  hour,  hut  our  hoalmen  equalled 
the  blacks  in  laziness,  working  five  minutes  and  resting 
fifteen.  We  started  from  Vaniina  with  si.K  hands  for  each 
canoe,  and  got  a  fresh  relay  at  every  station  wo  came  to,  for 
there  is  a  regular  system  of  river  navigation,  sai<l  to  have  been 
organised  by  HI  Iladj  for  his  special  convenience,  but  really,  as 
1  afterwards  heard,  of  much  okler  date.  The  plan  was  good  in 
theory  only,  for  the  service  was  in  every  way  defective,  and  we 
fared  very  ill,  getting  either  weak  old  men  or  young  chiklren 
without  experience,  who  were  of  little  use.  Ijesides  this,  we 
lost  so  mu(  h  time  .-it  every  station  changing  hands,  particularly 
at  night,  when  we  had  to  find  out  the  dwellings  of  the  boatmen 
attached  to  the  service,  and  rouse  them  up,  generally  very 
much  against  their  will,  as  they  arc  badly  paid  by  the  state, 
and  fmd  fishing  a  much  more  profitable  occupation.  However, 
I  tried  to  make  the  best  of  everything  ;  and  floating  down  the 
stream,  however  slowly,  and  with  any  number  of  delays  and 
stoppages,  was  delightful.  After  toiling  wearily  on  for  so  many 
(lays  on  land,  I  fixed  my  compass  on  one  of  our  canteens, 
made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could,  and  began  to  take  the 
bearings  of  the  coast. 

Dietebabougou,  Mamanabougou,  and  IJoko,  villages  on  the 
right  bank,  were  i)ointed  out  to  me  by  our  boatmen,  but  they 
were  too  far  inland  to  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  river.  We 
passed  Talena  on  the  left  bank,  and  then  an  island,  and  ran 
aground  on  a  .sand-bank  opposite  I'"ogni,  ;  large  village  where 
we  intended  to  stop  for  the  night.  I  am  '.are  we  were  not  in 
the  deepest  channel  of  the  river,  for  later  on  I  often  had  occa- 
sion to  ford  it,  and  never  found  it  less  than  about  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  at  the  shallowest  places,  and  certainly  our  canoe 
did  not  draw  so  mucli  as  that.  Any  waj',  we  were  dreadfully 
disappointed  to  find  that  this  part  of  the  river  from  the  26th  of 
February  would  be  unnavigable,  even  for  the  smallest  steamer. 
However,  I  ascertained,  by  making  the  most  particular  inquiries, 
that  the  canoes  go  backwards  and  forwards  between  Mama- 
nabougou  and  Timbuctu  the  whole  year  roimd;  antl  as  some 
of  the  larger  ones  draw  quite  as  much  as  a  barge  of  twenty 
tons,  coasting  in  a  barge  would  be  the  best  possible  mode  of 
seeing  the  river  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

I  awoke  at  four  in  tiie  morning,  and  felt  annoyed  that  we 
h.ad  not  got  im<ler  weigh  sooner,  .so  as  to  make  use  of  the 
moonlight,  which  would  have  supplied  the  place  of  my  broken 
lantern,  and  woidd  have  enabled  me  to  go  on  with  my  notes 
of  the  route.  I  awakened  our  men,  and  hurried  our  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  which  took  some  time,  .■'.s  we  had  landed 
all  our  baggage  liie  night  before  to  lighten  the  boats,  for  I  was 
afraid  of  their  filling  with  water  whilst  we  slept.  And  most 
undoubtedly  they  would  have  sunk  had  I  not  taken  this  pre- 
caution, for,  as  it  was,  they  were  more  than  half  full  in  the 
morning,  and  the  baling  out  took  some  time.  We  got  away  at 
half-past  five,  and  continued  our  course  throughout  the  day. 
In  places  the  river  was  choked  with  innnense  sand-banks ;  in 
others  it  was  intersected  by  islands,  and  here  the  channel  was 
narrower  and  ileejier  in  consecpience.  Some  of  the  islands  were 
high  enough  to  be  always  above  water,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
floods,  antl  those  were  green  and  well-wooded.  'The  left  bank 
was  thickly  dotted  with  villages,  standing  (piite  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  apparenti)-  largely  populated.     The  \illAges 


on  the  right  bank  were  much  fewer  in  numb-.r,  and  stood  far 
inland,  as  it  is  subject  to  periodical  inund.ttious. 

We  passed  Tamani  Mignon,  and  the  ruins  ol  S,\y  -whii  h 
were  visited  by  Mungo  Park — and  spent  the  night  at  S.\m.\.  a 
village  consisting  of  three  hamlets,  the  names  of  which,  Sama- 
.Soninke,  Sama-Iiambara,  and  .Sama-Somonos,  indicate  the 
dilTerent  populations  there.  Sama-Soninke  had  been  destroyed 
six  months  .ago  by  .Munadou,  and  the  other  two  we  uiie  told 
were  ripe  for  revolt.  In  spite  of  this,  we  slept  (luielly  until 
midnight,  whilst  Hakary  (lueye  moimted  guard,  and  then  were 
afloat  and  olT  again  before  three.  I'.ven  at  that  caily  hour  the 
banks  presented  a  scene  of  great  animation.  .SJK'pherds — 
tall  black  fellows,  who  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  1  lear 
morning  sky — were  crossing  the  river  with  their  flocks,  le.iding 
them  out  to  pasture ;  numbers  of  men  and  women  with  cala- 
bashes on  their  heads,  and  here  and  there  some  horsemen, 
were  to  be  seen  going  to  and  fro  on  the  banks,  which  every- 
where were  full  of  life.  Yesterd.iy  we  had  travelled  through 
barren  and  solitary  country,  seeing  scarcely  any  human  irea- 
tures,  and  the  contrast  was  very  striking.  .\t  twenty  minutes 
after  seven  we  passed  Far.icco,  a  large  village  on  the  left  bank, 
peopled  by  Ahm.adou's  Sofas,  and  came  shortly  after  to  Segou- 
Coro  (the  ancient  Scfgou),  situated  on  the  riglit  bank  with  a 
background  of  beautiful  tree.s.  The  chief  featiue  w hich  attracts 
the  eye  among  the  deserted  and  ruined  habitations  is  a  paku  e 
in  pisa-work,  the  richly-ornamented  fa(,a(le  of  which  is  still  in 
very  good  preservation,  though  the  rest  of  the  building  is 
falling  into  decay.  We  landed  there  for  a  kw  minutes,  and 
bought  a  provision  of  milk  and  butter,  and  wood  lor  our  fire,  at 
a  little  market  established  under  a  tree  near  the  shore.  At  a 
(piarter  past  nine  we  came  to  Se'gou-Bougou  or  "village  of  the 
gardens  of  Se'gou,"  lying  on  the  right  bank,  with  Kalabougou 
nearly  opposite  it  on  the  left  liank.  This  was  a  canoe  station, 
and  we  stopped  to  change  boatmen.  The  shore  became  more 
crowded  as  we  continued  our  course,  for  the  news  of  our 
coming  preceded  us,  and  the  peoi>le  gathereil  to  see  iis.  We 
met  a  chief  with  a  bodv  of  horsemen  going  to  Nioro  by  the 
Vamina  ro.id,  to  get  reinforcements  for  .Mimadou's  army. 
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At  ten  o'clock  wc  reached  St'gou-Coura  (the  new  Segou)  and 
at  half-jiast  we  put  Fahmahra  ashore  in  the  village  of  straw-built 
dwellings  which  is  the  suburb  of  Segou-Sikoro.  I  was  much 
suri)rised  at  seeing  no  trace  of  any  town  on  the  opjiosite  bank, 
for  in  all  the  translations  of  Mungo  Park's  Travels  four  Segous 
are  mentioned,  two  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  probability 
is  that  when  he  was  at  Faracco  or  Kalabougou,  he  supposed 
that  Segou-Bougoit  and  Segou-Coro  opposite  had  but  one  name, 
and  formed  but  one  [ilace.  That  he  made  this  mistake  seems 
the  more  likely  as  he  speaks  of  the  high  towers  of  the  king's 
l)alace,  the  ruins  of  which  I  saw  at  Segou-Sikoro,  whi(h 
according  to  him,  was  the  only  two-storied  building  in  exist- 
ence there  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  belonged  to  Ali. 

■At  Segou-Coro  there  must  have  been  two  palaces,  as  the 
ruins  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen;  an<l  some  portions  of  the 
high  wall  which  have  remained  standing  show  that  they  were 
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not  onlinary  dwelling  houses.  I  tried  to  rcconcili;  Mmigo 
I'.irk's  di-.!  ri|ili(m  ol  tlic  towns  ;is  they  were  in  his  time 
with  what  1  h.iw,  Imt,  as  the  result  was  srarcely  satisfac  tury 
to  niyseir,  I  will  spcik  only  of  the  ])resent  aspeil  <>(  Seguii- 
Sikoro,  and  my  nwji  LAperiem  r^  lliere.  i  he  usual  indis- 
l)ensal)le  <  rowd  mlleded  rapidly  about  us,  anil  was  in(jsl 
troulilesonie.  We  were  not  to  enter  the  town  until  I'ahniahra, 
who  had  gone  to  Ahniadou,  to  ainiounce  us,  and  to  receive  his 
orders,  (anie  hark,  so  we  roweil  over  to  the  other  sivle  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  1  took  a  b.ith  to  pass  tlie  time.  W'u  had 
a  splendid  view  of  the  town  ojipusite.  Beneath  its  grey  walls 
was  the  rocky  Ij.'a'h,  which  literally  swarmed  with  iieo;)le.  1 
ha  t  not  seen  su(  h  animation  since  we  left  St.  l.ouis. 


hear  of  this  ;  I  must  go  at  onre  to  the  king,  for  he  was  expecting 
us,  and  his  majesty  nuut  not  he  kept  wailing.  So  we  struggled 
up  th'j  stee|i  bank,  pu^hing  our  way  through  the  jostling  crowd, 
which  kicked  up  a  clioking  dust  about  us,  and  entered  the 
town  through  one  of  the  <  hief  gatewa)s,  whii  h  I  sh.dl  call  Sou- 
koutou,  after  an  important  perscjiiage  li\ing  just  inside  it.  JCacli 
entrance  is  guarded  by  strong  double  gates,  made  of  cailcedra 
wooil,  each  do(jr  made  out  of  one  solid  [iiece.  They  are  high 
enough  to  admit  hor.iemen,  and  between  them  is  a  strongly- 
fortified  guard-house,  with  looi)holes  and  ma(  hii  olali(jns.  The 
door-frames  and  the  locks  and  keys  are  all  of  caih  edra  wood, 
which  is  wonderfully  hard  and  ilurable,  almost  like  iron.  There 
are  .seven  gatewajs,  and  all  but  one  .ue  shut  every  evening  at 
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The  quay  at  North  Toint,  when  the  women  romc  down  in  \ 
crowds  to  wash,  was  c[uiet  com])ared  to  the  beach  at  Segou-  j 
Sikoro,  as  I  first  saw  it.  thronged  with  pco]ile  washing  and  bath- 
ing, and  fetching  and  carrying  water.  Now  and  then  a  string  of 
captives,  under  charge  of  a  guard,  passed  in  or  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  town,  and  all  was  noise  and  bustle.  The  buzz  and  hum 
of  voices  that  reached  mc  across  the  water  astonished  mc  more 
than  anything.  I'ahniahra  was  away  a  long  while.  At  last  we 
descried  him  making  signs  to  us  from  the  opposite  shore  ;  we 
crossed  directi)-,  and  landed  on  a  rocky  bank  near  the  middle  of 
the  town.  Fahmahra  was  :><  iomi)anied  by  a  Mack,  who  saluted 
ns  in  very  good  Frenc  h.  He  was  an  intelligent-looking  fellow, 
and  tliougli  he  was  dressed  as  a  Mu.ssulman,  his  name  and 
appearance  made  me  think  he  must  bo  from  St.  Louis.  lie 
was  called  Samba  N'diaye,  and  the  N'diayes  are  \'olofls.  He 
told  us  that  we  were  to  lodge  in  his  hou.se,  and  1  begged  him  ' 
to  take  lis  there  at  once,  promising  to  go  afterwards  and  (uiy 
my  res|)ects  to  Ahniadou.     l!ut  he  and  I'ahniahra  wouhl  not 


sunset.  This  one  is  left  open  for  the  coiuenience  of  the 
country-people  who  come  in  late  at  night,  willi  milk  and  other 
provisions  for  the  market.  We  wound  our  way  throiigli  the 
narrow  crooked  streets,  and  everywhere  was  the  irrepressible 
tormenting  crowd,  who  treited  the  stout  leather  whips  and  the 
formidable-looking  arms  of  the  guard  who  escorted  ns  with 
supreme  indifference.  N\'e  emerged  at  last  into  an  open  souarc, 
and  faced  Ahniadou's  palace,  consisting  of  a  large  fort,  nineteen 
feet  high,  with  towers  and  fronts,  and  an  ornamented  house  on 
the  left  of  it.  'I'lie  crowd  did  not  leave  ns  any  time  for  making 
observations,  for  it  literally  drove  us  up  to  the  door,  and  there, 
I  am  happy  say,  their  attentions  ceased  ;  for  the  sentinels  within 
the  royal  precincts  showed  that  they  were  not  to  be  trilled  with  ; 
they  barred  the  way,  and  we  i)assed  in  alone.  It  is  strange  the 
authority  these  fellows  exercise,  though  many  of  them  are  mere 
bo)s.  Kven  the  proud  Toucouleiirs  will  submit  to  a  Bambara 
slave,  if  he  is  in  the  service  of  the  king,  anil  treat  him  and 
make  others  treat  him  with  the  greatest  deference.     AVe  went 
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in  through  a  second  door,  into  a  dimly-lighted  ante-chamber, 
very  large  and  lofty.  The  walls  were  at  least  ton  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  and  ;''■■  roof  was  siijiportcd  on  pillars  of  earth- 
work or  cailcedra-wood.  The  room  was  filled  with  sentinels, 
standing  about  or  lying  in  the  corners  on  bamboo  couches,  and 
was  hiing  with  at  ins  of  every  tlescrijition.  Two  steps  led  up 
from  here  into  the  court  of  the  tata.  Ahmailou's  private  dwel- 
ling-house is  comi)letely  hidden  from  view ;  some  straw  roofs 
above  a  low  grey  wall  are  all  that  can  be  seen  from  the  out- 
side court,  which  was  very  dirty  and  imtidy.  The  wall  was 
pierced  with  looi)holes,  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  feet, 
well  and  regularly  made,  just  like  those  in  our  forts.  Those 
which  were  exposed  to  the  east  wind  and  to  the  violent 
rain  of  the  tornadoes  were  protected  by  straw  mats.  Two 
thousand  defenders  might  be  disposed  round  the  four  sides  in 
time  of  siege.  The  roof  of  a  gallery  which  runs  all  round  the 
enclosure  forms  the  bank,  and  is  high  enough  to  command  an 
enemy  within  and  without  the  walls.  The  access  to  this 
gallery  is  from  the  guanl-room,  and  from  the  four  comer-towers. 
The  place  is  altogether  so  constructed  that  I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  an  enemy  to  effect  an  entrance  without  sappers 
and  miners. 

All  these  investigations  were  made  afterwards,  for  we  were 
conducted  at  once  into  Ahmadou's  presence,  and  could  only 
take  a  hasty  glance  at  everything.  He  was  sitting  in  the  inner 
court  of  the  tata,  under  a  stra^f  verandah,  with  a  small  number 
of  the  most  influential  people  of  the  place  around  liim.  A 
guard  of  fifty  armed  slaves  stood  ranged  on  cither  side,  in  the 
shape  of  a  fan.  'I'hey  were  dressed  in  the  most  varied  cos- 
tumes, and  held  their  guns  in  every  imaginable  position.  I 
went  forward,  saluting  him  in  French,  and  holding  out  my 
hand.  Dr.  Quintin  and  Saraba-Yoro,  my  interpreter,  did  the 
same ;  then  a  "  tara  "  or  bamboo  couch,  covered  with  a  white 
cotton  cloth,  called  "dampe,"  was  brought  in  for  us  to  sit 
upon.  Ahmadou  sat  on  a  goatskin  spread  on  the  sand.  He 
inquired  in  Peuhl  after  my  health,  and  bade  me  welcome  to 
his  capital.  I  replied  in  f.;w  words,  and  complained  that  I 
not  been  able  to  take  the  Beledougou  route.  I  asked  after  El 
Hadj,  and  whether  he  were  still  at  Hamdallahi.  Having  been 
informed  that  he  was  well,  and  that  he  was  still  there,  I  asked 
if  I  might  go  and  see  him.  To  this  Ahmadou  answered,  "  Per- 
haps, when  we  have  talked  together."  I  handed  him  the 
govrnor's  letter,  which  w.-.s  written  in  Arabic  and  French.  As 
he  opened  it  and  glancod  over  it,  I  thought  I  detected  a  shade 
of  embariissment  on  nis  face,  and  guessing  that  he  could  not 
read  it,  I  offered  to  have  it  translated  to  him.  He  seemed 
relieved,  and  eagerly  accepted  my  offer.  I  read  out  ;.e 
French,  Samba-Yoro  repeating  phrase  after  phrase  in  Yoloff, 
and  Samba  N'diaye  in  Toucouleur.  My  suggestion  after  this 
that  we  should  proceed  at  once  to  business  brought  our  inter- 
view to  an  abrupt  termination;  Ahmadou  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  we  must  be  very  much  in  need  of  rest,  and  desired 
our  guide  to  conduct  us  to  our  lodging.  Before  I  follow  him 
1  must  give  a  slight  s'-.etch  of  the  king's  appearance.  At  the 
first  glance  he  ajjpeared  to  be  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
old,  but  I  was  told  that  his  real  age  was  thirty.  In  figure  he 
was  tall  and  well-made,  though  he  looked  small  sitting.  He 
has  large  eyes,  a  straight  well-shaped  nose,  with  rather  strongly 
developed  nostrils,  and  a  broad  high  forehead.  His  face 
is  intelligent  -  looking,  and  might  have  been  handsome  were 
it    not    for  the    thick    lips    and    receding    chin    peculiar  to 


the  negro  type,  but  he  has  a  gentle,  calm  expression,  and, 
though  he  stammers  a  little,  he  has  a  soft,  low  voice, 
very  pleas.mt  to  listen  to.  His  skin  is  of  a  reddish-bronze 
colour.  He  w.is  dressed  in  a  long  lloating  boubou  of  blue 
"roum"  (a  kind  of  cotton  stufl)  over  a  "turkey"  of  the 
finest  white  cotton.  In  the  front  of  his  boubou  he  had  a  vast 
pocket  or  "guiba"  as  it  is  called  there.  He  wore  a  cap  of 
blue  "roum,"  and  held  a  rosary  in  his  hand  telling  liis  beads 
in  a  low  voice  in  the  intervals  of  conversation.  He  had  an 
Arabic  book  oi)en  before  him,  and  his  sandals  and  sword  lay 
beside  him  on  the  goat-skin. 

We  were  the  only  jieople  at  this  palaver  who  did  not 
take  off  their  shoes. 

We  left  the  tata  by  the  saine  way  we  had  come,  and  went 
to  our  lodging  with  an  armed  escort  of  Ahmadou's  Sofas,  who 
carried  whijjs  with  long  leather  thongs  to  keep  the  crowd  off. 
They  evidently  enjoyed  making  vigorous  use  of  them,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  displaying  their  zeal  so  far  as  to  strike  the 
women,  who  merely  came  to  their  doors  to  see  us  pass,  and 
were  no  inconvenience  to  any  one.  We  passed  the  mostpie, 
and  the  tata  of  El  Hadj,  the  walls  of  which  bristle  in  every 
direction  with  sharp  sjjikes  of  hardened  wood,  as  our  walls 
bristle  with  brokcii  bottles,  to  keep  away  intruders. 

Samba  N'di.iye  infonned  me  with  conscious  pride,  as  we 
passed  these  aggressive  looking  walls,  that  he  was  the  guardian 
of  the  place,  and  the  only  person  besides  Ahmadou  who 
had  free  access  to  the  women's  court.  A  little  way  beyond 
was  the  market,  helil  under  the  shade  of  one  of  the  finest 
doubalel  trees  I  have  ever  seen.  It  would  have  been  an 
inviting  spot  had  there  not  been  close  by  one  of  those  im- 
mense holes  out  of  which  the  earth  for  building  had  been 
taken,  and  which  in  the  rainy  reason,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
inundations,  become  deep  and  most  ]>estilential  bogs,  and  in 
the  dry  season  are  recei)tacles  for  .ill  that  is  offensive  in  the 
place.  The  road  grew  narrower  as  we  reached  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town,  where  in  a  small  winding  street  stood 
Samba  N'diaye's  house. 

It  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  single-storied  huts  about 
ten  feet  high,  built  of  earth,  with  rough  wooden  frameworks. 
The  doors,  excepting  those  by  which  one  enters  from  the 
street,  were  scarcely  three  feet  high.  They  were  of  wood,  and 
had  iron  fastenings,  like  those  in  the  warehouses  in  St.  Louis. 
We  passed  through  a  small  shed  or  porch  into  a  court  des- 
tined for  our  use,  from  which  a  "  bilour "  or  i)assage  commu- 
nicated with  the  women's  apartment  on  the  right.  A  covered 
gallery  on  the  left,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  court,  led 
to  our  sleeping-place,  which  measured  ten  feet  by  thirteen. 
There  we  found  beds  of  millet-straw  prepared,  and  in  one 
corner  rather  a  primitive  kind  of  fire-place.  A  low  door  led 
into  another  court  beyond,  with  a  store-house  adjoining,  which 
was  also  given  uj)  to  our  use  for  cooking  and  other  household 
purposes,  and  for  storing  away  our  baggage.  My  men  lost  no 
time  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  outer  court  and  under 
the  verandah,  and  Samba  N'lliaye  was  even  obliging  enough  to 
turn  out  his  horse  who  generally  had  his  quarters  there.  A 
terrace  ran  rountl  the  house,  and  on  this  Samba  N'diaye  had 
built  a  wooden  erection  with  a  roof  of  straw  matting  over 
it,  which  made  a  delightfully  cool  place  to  sleep  in,  free 
from  exjjosure  to  dew  or  rain.  He  had  a  ladder  to  get  in  by, 
the  rounds  of  which  were  of  untanned  leather.  l'',verything 
about  the  place  was  very  roughly  constructed  and  imperfectly 
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executcil,  but  an  amount  of  intelligence  and  ingenuity  were  dis- 
jilayed  in  all  the  arrangements  which  evidently  could  only  have 
been  accjuired  by  contact  with  more  civilised  races.  I  may 
as  well  relate  our  host's  history  at  once,  though  it  was  only 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  that  I  myself  heard  it.  He 
was  a  Bakiri  of  Tuabo,  a  i)rovince  of  Guoy  on  the  Senegal. 
At  the  time  I  met  him  first  he  might  have  been  from  forty 
to  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  been  in  St.  Louis  as  hostage  for 
twenty  years,  and  had  left  it  when  M.  de  Cirammont,  whom 
he  admired  and  respected  very  much,  was  the  governor  there. 
He  became  a  merchant  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  and 
remained  at  Tuabo  until  El  Hadj  invaded  the  country ;  then 
he  went  over  to  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  two  years  later, 
when  I'^l  Hadj  came  with  victorious  arms  to  Earabanna,  Samba 
N'diaye  gave  up  his  business,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  con- 
queror, taking  one  of  his  wives,  who  was  willing  to  go,  and 
his  slaves  with  him.  Then  all  his  knowledge  and  experience 
ac(iuired  in  St.  Louis  brought  him  to  great  honour.  He  was 
ai)pointed  engineer-in-chief  to  the  army,  with  special  charge 
of  the  guns,  and  El  Hadj  woultl  probably  never  have  pushed 
his  conciucjts  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  had  Samba  N'diaye 
not  been  always  at  hand  with  ingenious  devices  to  repair  the 
broken  gun-carriages,  and  supply  all  deficiencies,  for  shot  and 
shell  played  an  all-important  part  in  these  battles.  Finally, 
when  El  ILidj  had  made  himself  master  of  Segou,  and  set  out 
to  subdue  Macina,  he  left  Samba  N'diaye  behind  in  command 
of  the  fortifications,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  sole  guardian- 
•ship  of  his  domestic  establishment. 

When  the  news  of  our  intended  visit  reached  Segou,  Samba 
N'diaye  had  solicited  from  Aliniadou  the  honour  of  receiving 
and  entertaining  us  during  our  stay,  pleading  his  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  white  men  as  a  reason  why 
he  should  be  thus  favoured,  and  saying  that  if  his  father  had 
been  there  he  would  most  certainly  have  granted  his  recjuest. 
Though  Ahm.idou  had  not  the  same  profound  consideration 
and  regard  for  Samba  N'diaye  that  El  Hadj  had,  he  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  his  own  chiefs  and  favourites  who,  purely  from 
interested  motives,  were  disputing  who  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  lodging  the  strangers  under  his  roof,  and  gave  the 
preference  to  him. 

The  reason  why  every  one  was  so  anxious  to  have  us  was 
because  he  hoped  to  get  his  share  of  the  presents  of  all  kinds 
which  it  was  exjjecled  Ahmadou  would  be  sure  to  lavish  upon 
us  during  our  st.iy  in  his  capital. 

I  will  not  say  that  S;imba  N'diaye,  in  his  character  of  a 
Bakiri,  was  less  calc\dating  than  his  rivals,  but  he  had  learnt  a 
certain  amount  of  self  respect  and  respect  for  the  human  race 
in  St.  Louis,  and  was  not  cjuite  so  much  of  a  beggar  as  the 
majority  of  his  brothers  and  cousins,  who  regard  white  men  as 
BO  many  sponges,  always  waiting  and  ready  to  be  squeezed. 
The  hateful  practice  which  had  been  so  long  in  use  of  giving 
presents  before  entering  on  any  commerci.il  treaty  or  making 
any  business  transaction  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  has  done  much  towards  making  the  blacks  on  the 
shores  of  the  Senegal  the  grasping,  greedy  fellows  I  a'.i'ays 
found  them  to  be. 

No  sooner  was  I  settled  in  my  new  quarters  han  visitors 
came  to  call ;  Seidou  and  Ibrahim,  the  two  mCs,  ertgers  dis- 
l)atched  by  the  governor  to  prepare  Ahmadou  for  niy  arrival, 
and  who  h.id  rcathed  Segou  five  months  ago,  wcfe  among 
thu  firsti     '1  ncy  had  had  an  iosy  and  quick  journey,  by  way 


of  Medina,  Koniakary,  and  Diangliirte,  as  they  had  taken  the 
direct  route  through  Bt'ledougou  before  the  revolt  began. 
Ahmadou  had  given  them  a  gooil  reception,  but  contrived  to 
keep  them  at  Segou  on  pretext  that  they  must  not  return 
without  El  Hadj's  answer  to  the  governor,  and  that  as  long 
as  the  war  continued  he  could  not  allow  tliem  to  go  to  Macina 
to  seek  an  interview  with  El  Hadj. 

They  had  had  lodgings  assigned  them  in  the  house  of  a 
Toucouleur  griot — Samba  Farba  or  San  Farba  by  name,  of 
whom  they  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  I  soon  made 
his  accjuaintance,  and  I  think,  of  all  the  Africans  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  during  my  travels,  he  is  the  one  whom  I  re- 
member with  the  greatest  pleasure.  He  had  been  at  St.  Louis, 
at  Bakel,  and  at  most  of  the  river-stations,  and  knew  a  great 
many  old  traders.  He  was  a  fine  honest  fellow,  and  ])os- 
sessed  an  amount  of  delicacy  and  good  feeling  which  I  had 
never  met  with  before  in  one  of  his  class.  The  griots  are 
renowned  for  their  begging  propensities,  but  he  never  asked 
me  for  anything,  and  if  I  gave  him  the  smallest  present  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  in  the  most  energetic  terms.  Seidou 
and  Ibrahim  had  had  plenty  of  time  and  opportunities  for 
getting  up  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  might  have  been 
of  the  greatest  use  to  me ;  but,  unfortunately,  then  I  could 
scarcely  speak  any  Yoloff,  and  not  one  word  of  Toucouleur,  so 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  without  an  interpreter,  and  they 
did  not  dare  to  confide  to  one  of  my  laptots  Ahmailou's  true 
position.  They  were  afraid  of  getting  into  disgrace  with  him  ; 
having  learnt  that  his  displeasure  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
lightly  incurred.  So  I  got  very  little  infc  ..ation  out  of  them, 
though  chance  words  which  Seidou  now  and  then  let  fall,  and 
wliich  I  happened  to  understand,  gave  me  some  insight  into 
the  real  state  of  things. 

The  true  condition  of  the  country,  Ahmadou's  politics,  and 
El  Halj's  history  during  the  last  few  years ;  all  this  I  was  to 
learn  at  my  own  cost,  and  after,  alas  !  a  too  long  sojourn  there. 

Ahmadou  began  by  showing  us  hospitality  on  a  grand 
scale.  He  sent  a  sheep  to  Samba  N'diaye's  house  for  us  on 
the  day  of  our  arrival,  really  remarkable  for  size  and  fatness. 
I  had  never  seen  such  an  enormous  creature,  even  among 
those  fattened  on  the  Upper  Senegal  for  the  great  Moslem 
feast  of  Tabaski,  when  every  head  of  a  family  who  has  the 
means  kills  a  sheep. 

This  one,  which  must  have  been  worth  from  fifiy  to  sixty 
francs  at  least,  was  followed  by  two  great "  couffes  "  (measures) 
of  rice  and  a  slab  of  salt,  then  valued  at  10,000  cowries,  and 
which  would  have  fetched  not  long  after  no  less  than  60,000 
—that  is  to  say,  about  iSo  francs  of  our  money.  The  next 
present  which  arrived  was  an  ox,  in  such  a  maimed  condition, 
however,  that  1  had  it  killed  at  once ;  for  the  men  had  cut  its 
hocks  on  the  way,  finding  it  so  fierce  and  unmanageable.  Un- 
fortunately a  great  deal  of  meat  was  wasted,  for  we  had  such  an 
immense  quantity  on  our  hands  all  at  once,  and  it  would  not 
keep. 

Milk  was  brought  us  in  abundance  morning  and  evening, 
and  Samba  N'diaye  receivefl  5,000  cowries  to  spend  on  fowls, 
eggs,  fish,  &c.,  for  our  consu..iption,  and  he  was  never  tired  of 
impressing  upon  me  that  nothing  could  more  seriously  dis- 
please Ahmadou  thin  the  discovery  that  his  guests  were  in 
want  of  anything,  that  he  had  vast  resources,  and  a  purse  that 
could  not  easily  be  drained,  and  that  therefore  we  were  to 
stint  ourselvus  ill  nothing. 
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Ho  concliulcd  this  liulo  spcccli  by  presenting  us  with  a  i  I  made  use  of  every  moment  at  my  disposal  to  write  up 
magnificent  sheep,  which  he  liimsclf  liad  been  rearing  f  )r  the  my  journal  and  fill  out  the  notes  I  had  maile  by  the  way,  but  I 
feast  of  Tabaski.      Dr.  Qiiinlin  made  solemn   rejjresentations     was  constandy  interrupted  by  visitors,  whom  1   could  not  send 


to  me  that,  in  accepting  the  king's  i)resents  and  living  at  his 
expense,  we  were  taking  part  in  and  countenancing  all    the 
tyrannical  imposts,  the  pillaging  and  wicked  transactions  of  an 
unprincipled  conqueror,  who   committed   cve'y  possible   and 
conceivable  crime,  an<l  all  in  the  name  of  (;od.     1  could  not, 
of  course,  deny  the  truth  of  what  he  said  ;  but  once  having 
consented    to    come     to 
Ahmadou   as    an    ambas- 
sador   from  my   country, 
there  wxs  but  one  course 
open  to  me — I  must  play 
my  part  to  the  end,  and 
accept  all  his  favours.    As 
it  was,  he  was  not  parti- 
cularly   well-disposed    to- 
wards us,   and   it    would 
have  been  madness  in  me 
to  reject  his  presents,  and 
the  very  last  way  to  attain 
the  object  of  my  coming. 

So  I  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  all  my  doctor's  remon- 
strances, and  was  glad  to 
get  a  chance  of  restoring 
my  wasted  strength  and 
weakened  health  by  means 
of  abundant  and  substan- 
tial food,  which  we  had 
been  long  dei)rived  of. 

One  of  Samba  N'diaye's 
female  slaves,  called  Ma- 
iram,  or  Marianne,  was 
appointed  to  sujierintend 
our  cooking  department, 
and  our  horses,  mules,  and 
asses  were  given  over  to 
the  care  of  Samba  Nai5,  a 
Bakiri  and  a  fncnd  of  our 
host,  who  lived  in  the 
goupouilli.  Finally,  a  band 
of  Sofas,  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Karounka  Djawara 
was  appointed  to  guard 
our  door,  with  strict  orders 
to  let  no  one  enter  without 

my  permission.  They  performed  their  duty  admirably,  and  kept  the  roads  were  unsafe,  and  we  were  often  without  news  of  him, 
away  all  intruders,  using  forrc  if  necessary,  (juile  regardless  of  so  that  no  communication  was  possible.  However,  on  his  return 
rank  and  position.  This  contributed  immensely  to  our  comfort,  i  from  France,  the  governor  learned  that  thou  wast  King  of  Se'gou, 
My  laptots  went  the  next  day  to  salute  Ahmadou,  and  met  and  that  thy  father  was  master  of  Macina,  and  immediately  sent 
with  a  very  good  reception.  He  gave  them  an  ox  ami  40,000  me  to  confer  with  thee.  Now,  I  ask,  canst  thou  let  me  go  to 
cowrii's  to  be  divided  amongst  them.  I  received  a  iirin(  ely  thy  father,  or  shall  I  tell  thee  what  I  have  to  say  to  him?  and 
gift  that  day — a  basket  containing;  500  gourous  or  Kolat  mils,     wilt  thou  give  me  a  reply?' 


.MlMAlluC,    Kl.Nli   OF  s£uoU. 


away  ;  anil  to    i)ut  down   a  detailed   account   of  everything  1 
had  seen  and  done,  1  ought  to  have  written  ten  hours  a  day. 

On  the  first  of  March  I  sent  to  ask  Ahmadou  for  an 
audience.  It  was  then  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour 
of  the  Salma ;  he  jiut  me  olT  luitil  later.  At  four  I  sent 
Santba  N'diaye  again  to  him,  wlio  brought  back  word  that 

I  should  be   received   at 
,  five. 

I  found  him  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  i)eople,  am! 
as  soon  as  the  necessary 
forms  of  politeness  had 
been  observed,  I  said,  in 
a  ver)'  decided  way,  that  1 
wished  to  speak  with  him 
on  business ;  whereupon 
he  dismissed  all  but  his 
most  intimate  associates, 
among  whom  were  Body 
Abdallah,  Mohammed 
llobo,  Oulibo,  and  Tierno 
Abdou,  also  Samba  N  'diaye 
and  Samba  Yoro,  our  host 
and  interpreter.  I  ad- 
dressed Ahmadou  then  as 
follows : — 

"Since  (Uiemou  theic 
lias  been  jicace  between 
us,  and  though  we  knew 
there  were  Talibes  in  Ko- 
niakary  and  Koundian,  and 
it  would  have  been  easy 
for  us  to  go  and  lake  them 
prisoners,  yet  we  left  them 
lunnolested,  because  the 
governor  had  l)een  told 
that  Kl  Hadj  had  declared 
he  would  not  again  make 
war  against  the  white  men. 
Our  governor  wished  to 
send  ambassadors  to  thy 
father,  to  treat  with  him 
and  cstabli-sh  an  alliance 
between  us,  but  F,l  Hadj 
was  at  a  great  distance. 


Fahmahra,  who  had  been  with  Ahmadou,  had  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  conversation  that  white  men  had  a  very  great 
liking  for  these  nuts.  He  hoped,  I  believe,  that  I  should 
deliver  over  the  whole  500  to  him  at  once  ;  but,  knowing  the 
value  of  sue  h  a  present,  1  only  distributed  a  few,  and  put  the 
rest  awav  in  reserve. 


.Ahmadou  answered  with  great  readiness,  and  without  com- 
(iromising  himself,  in  the  following  words. 

"  Since  the  world  has  existed,  nations  have  first  gone  to  war 
with  ea<h  other,  and  then  made  peace.  Chaikhou  (Kl  Hadj) 
works  f(jr  tlie  glory  of  dod  alone;  if  he  desired  riches  and 
power,  he  would  have  but  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  all  that  he  has 
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acquired;  l)ut  he  has  other  aims,  he  wishes  to  drive  out 
from  liis  country  all  tlio  Kaffirs  and  bad  people,  and  establish 
order  and  prosperity — this  can  only  be  done  by  fighting. 
Wicked  men  came  between  you  and  us,  making  enmity  and 
disturbance,  but  thy  coming  hither  from  France  is  a  cause 
of  great  rejoicing  to  us,  and  if  I  myself  could  give  thcc  an 
answer  to-night,  everything  should  be  arranged  according  to 
thy  wislies,  but  it  docs  not  rest  with  me ;  thou  knowest 
thyself  that  old  people  must  be  treated  with  consideration. 
Chaikhou  is  still  alive,  and  I  cannot  take  aflairs  into  my  own 
hands ;  I  have  to  consult  him  and  to  submit  to  him.  Though 
he  gave  me  full  power,  I  dare  not  use  it ;  and,  moreover, 
not  long  ago  he  said  to  me,  '  The  white  men  will  be  coming 


ways,  tiic  telegraph,  and  the  army.  .Subjects  of  interest  were  not 
wantiuL,',  and  1  tried  to  impress  upon  him  what  an  advantage 
it  would  be  to  his  country  if  it  were  intersected  by  good  wide 
roads  on  which  carriages  and  carts  coukl  travel.  Then  he  asked 
me  to  show  him  my  drawings  ;  he  did  not  care  at  all  about 
the  landscapes,  but  was  immensely  struck  by  the  figures  and 
representations  of  the  different  types  of  faces  I  had  met  with 
on  ni)-  way.  A  present  of  a  sheep  anil  an  ox  was  the  imme- 
diate result  of  this  interview,  but  I  did  not  see  Ahmadou  again 
until  the  6tli  of  March.  Dr.  Quinlin  had  been  laid  up  with 
fever,  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  great  fatigues  wc 
had  undergone,  and  a  iionalty  which  we  found  we  alw.ays  had 
to  pay  for  over-exerting  ourselves.     I  was  most  fortunate  this 
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to  treat  with  us,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  with  tlien; 
myself" 

Ahmadou's  words  did  not  impress  me  favourably,  and  his 
plausible  arguments  and  reticence  did  not  augur  well  for  us. 
He  added  that  he  could  not  fix  the  time  for  my  departure,  that 
he  would  do  what  was  possible  to  hasten  it  as  soon  as  the 
roads  were  more  secure.  I  thought  well  to  tell  him  in  plain 
terms  that  I  must  go  to  Hamdallahi  before  the  20th  of  May,  or 
not  at  all,  as  I  had  to  be  back  in  .St.  Louis  before  the  rains  set 
in.  Finally,  I  asked  him  to  send  off  the  two  couriers  at  once 
to  Segou,  to  announce  my  coming.  He  promised  me  an 
answer  on  the  morrow.  The  next  morning  he  received  me  in 
the  inner  court  where  I  had  seen  him  the  first  time ;  he  jiro- 
mised  to  send  off  the  couriers,  but  not  at  once,  and  told  me  to 
prepare  my  despatches.  Then  he  entered  into  conversation, 
asking  endless  questions  about  our  manners  and  customs,  about 
the  different  liuropean  nations,  their  size  and  strength,  govern- 
ment, and  religion,  about  the  Crimean  war,  Stamboul,  the  rail- 


time  to  escape.  .Ahm.idou  noticed  his  altered  looks,  and  I 
was  more  urgent  than  ever  in  ]iressing  our  departure,  but  I 
only  got  the  vaguest  answers.  "  Directly — Che  Allaho — very 
soon."  .\frican  diplomatists  have  from  time  immemorial 
known  how  to  drive  even  the  most  patient  of  Fairopeans  to 

;  exasperation  by  their  slow  and  evasive  replies  and  underhand 
dealings.  I  asked  if  we  might  hope  to  be  off  in  a  week. 
"  Perhaps,"  was  again  the  aggra\ating  answer.     I  was  sim])Ie 

I  and  credulous  tiicn,  I  not  knowing  how  little  or  rather  how 
much  that  "perhajis"  meant,  and  went  away,  believing  that 

I  all  hindrances  would  soon  be  removed.     Alas  !  I  still  had  to 

'  learn  by  long  and  painfiil  experience  what  such  words  as 
"patience"  and  "immediately"  mean  in  the  language  of 
.African  diplomacy.  The  heat  grew  more  intense  every  day, 
and  the  suspense  and  annoyance  told  ujion  my  health.  For 
a  time  I  was  seriously  ill  ;  our  sleeping  apartment  was  un- 
bearably close  and  hot,  and  T  was  compelled  to  seek  the  com- 
parati\e  coolness  of  the  \erandah  in  the  outer  court. 
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T/ic  Regions  of  the  Cazembe,  and  Dr.  Livingstone' s  Recent  Explorations. — V. 

IIV    CHARLES    T.    liEKE,    I"..l).,    K.S.A.,    ETC. 


From  the  rcspert  in  whicli  the  Muata  C.nzcmbc  is  held,  botii 
.It  homo  and  abroad,  he  had  no  need  of  a  stan<Hng  army. 
In  his  ca|)ital,  Luiida,  on  state  occasions,  some  four  or  five 
thoitsantl  armed  men  arc  collected  together,  but  without  any 
attemjjt  .at  military  discipline,  who  line  the  place  of  .assembly 
in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  form  a  sort  of  guard  during  the 
ceremony,  dispersing  in  like  disorder  as  soon  as  it  is  over. 

In  case  of  war,  all  the  males  able  to  serve  are  called  out, 
without  any  exception.  'I'hey  are  divided  into  maiigiis,  or 
companies,  each  imder  the  command  of  its  own  feudal  chi'  f, 
who  acts  indei)endendy  or  in  concert  with  some  other  chief 
or  chiefs,  according  to  circumstances.  When  several  of  these 
act  conjointly,  they  are  placed  imder  the  command  of  the 
miianempaiida,  or  commander-in-chief,  or  of  some  other  noble 
of  high  rank  ;  but  this  is  only  in  the  event  of  national  wars,  of 
which  there  have  not  been  any  since  the  death  of  the  Muata 
Lekeza.  The  petty  wars  that  took  place  during  the  reign  of 
his  successor  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  incursions  into 
the  country  of  some  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  cr  .against  some 
refractory  tributary. 

The  defensive  arms  of  the  Cazcmbes  consist  solely  of  a 
quadrangular  shield,  rather  longer  than  it  is  bro.ad,  )nade  of 
a  white  wood,  very  light,  and  as  porous  as  cork,  which  is 
worked  all  over  with  strijjs  of  a  cane  lalled  mania,  that  grows 
in  the  marshes  of  the  countr)-.  AVhen  the  bearer  of  this  shield 
is  about  to  go  to  battle,  he  soaks  it  in  water,  and  the  swelling 
of  its  materials  renders  it  impervious  to  the  wcajjons  of  the 
enemy.  The  offensive  arms  are  bow  and  arrows,  spear,  battle- 
axe,  and  the  formiilablc  foucu'e,  or  two-edged  sword,  already 
described.*  The  Mu.ata  .ilso  supplies  his  soldiers  with  a  few 
muskets ;  but  as  these  are  only  charged  with  powder,  they 
scarcely  serve  to  intimidate  the  foe. 

From  the  moment  of  taking  the  field,  the  troops  receive 
no  supi)lies  of  any  kind,  being  left  to  obtain  everything  by 
pillage.  Their  mode  of  warfare  is  peculiar.  They  .always 
endca\our  to  take  the  enemy  by  sur|)risc.  If  they  cannot 
manage  to  do  this,  they  fall  suddenly  on  their  opponents, 
whom,  if  successful,  th;y  put  to  flight;  but  if  they  meet  with 
any  effectual  resistance,  they  themselves  retire  in  disorder. 
And  this  they  repeat,  until  they  cither  contjuer  or  lose  all 
hope  of  doing  so. 

In  the  preceding  article  it  has  been  tnentioncdf  thtit  the 
officers  of  the  second  Portuguese  Mission  were  present  at  a 
review  of  some  troops  on  their  return  from  one  of  their  ex- 
peditions. They  went  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  Mambo, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  desired  that  the  soldiers  should  come 
prepared  to  fire  salutes.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
great  scpiare  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  on  their  reaching  the 
sjjot  they  found  the  Muata  seated  in  great  state,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  Mission  on  its  arrival,!  with 
the  difterence  only  that  the  mitre  on  his  head,  instead  of  being 
of  red  feathers,  was  composed  of  white  ones.  It  is  when  the 
sovereign  intends  to  shed  human  blood  th.at  he  wears  feathers 
of  this  colour ;  on  all  other  state  occasions   scarlet  feathers 

•  Sto  page  116,  ante,    t  Sec  pajje  182,  antt.    J  .Sc«  p.ige  116,  aiiti. 


are  used.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  all  the  kilolos,  or  nobles, 
were  present,  only  they  were  seated  on  the  ground  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Muata,  before  whom  there  were  a  much 
larger  number  of  images,  with  horns  and  other  objects  of 
enchantment,  extending  further  from  him,  with  censers  or 
fumigators  also  in  greater  number.  From  Captain  Cimitto's 
description  of  those  objects,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
s.atisfactory  conclusion  respecting  their  precise  character  and 
use ;  but  I  have  lighted  on  a  pass,age  in  Father  Pinto's  journal 
which  completely  explains  the  matter.  Every  new  moon,  he 
says,  a  man  is  sent  to  the  doctor — by  which  expression  nvist  be 
understood  the  chief  of  the  gangas,  or  sorcerers,  descrioed  in 
the  preceding  article* — to  be  killed,  and,  with  his  blood,  heart, 
.and  some  of  his  entrails  a  medicine  is  compounded,  of  which 
oil  always  forms  an  ingredient.  These  medicines,  when 
prepared,  are  put  into  the  horns  of  animals,  or  sometimes  into 
sr-.all  elephants'  tusks,  which  are  closed  with  stoppers  of  wood 
or  cloth,  and  .are  then  placed  in  various  parts  of  the  palace  and 
about  the  great  square,  hung  at  the  doors,  &c. ;  and  the  Mambo 
never  communicates  with  any  one  without  having  one  or  more 
of  these  horns  placed  at  his  feet,  for  fear  of  being  bewitched. 
It  is  only  as  long  as  his  enchantments,  or  "  nii-dicines,"  are 
more  potent  than  those  of  others,  that  it  is  believed  he  can 
preserve  his  throne  and  life  in  safety. 

At  the  review  I  am  describing,  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  front  of  the  Muata,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  him. 
When  all  w.as  in  order,  he  made  a  sign,  and  one  of  the  leaders, 
carrying  a  skull  in  his  hand,  advanced  as  far  as  the  first  of 
the  images,  when  he  stopped,  and  smeared  his  face  with  red 
earth,  and  thus  painted  he  approached  the  Mambo.  At  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  p.aces  he  again  slopped,  and,  after 
holding  the  skull  out  as  if  ofTering  it  to  the  prince,  he  threw 
it  on  the  ground  and  began  speaking.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  extended  both  his  hands  towards  the  Muata,  as  if  sup- 
plicating him,  to  which  the  latter  responded  by  stretching  out 
one  of  his  hands.  On  this  the  warrior  knelt  down  on  both 
knees,  exclaiming  repeatedly,  "  Averie  1  averie  1"  and  smearing 
.all  his  face,  arms,  and  chest  with  earth ;  and  then,  still  re- 
maining in  the  same  position,  he  drew  his  jraucue,  or  sword, 
and  all  the  kilolos,  in  like  manner  drawing  theirs,  came  one 
after  the  other  and  crossed  them  with  his;  tho&c  who  had 
no  swords  using  sticks  instead. 

When  this  ceremony,  which  for  the  warrior  was  one  of 
honour  and  distinction,  was  over,  he  rose  from  his  knees, 
and,  still  holding  his  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand,  began 
dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  music  of  the  band,  which  till 
then  had  not  played,  from  time  to  time  raising  both  hands 
together,  as  if  praying,  first  towards  heaven  and  then  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cazembe,  but  still  continuing  to  dance.  And 
when  he  had  repeated  this  several  times  he  returned  to  his 
place.  His  raising  his  joined  hands  in  the  manner  described 
was  understood  to  signify  that  the  Pambi  (god)  and  the 
Mambo  (king)  had  no  ecju.als. 

A  second  warrior   then  came  forward,  and  did  as   the 
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former  one  had  done.  And  he  was  followed  by  as  many  as 
twenty  others,  all  bringing  skulls,  whicli  were  placed  in 
regular  order  by  the  side  of  the  figures  in  front  of  the 
censers. 

All  the  skulls  thus  presented  to  the  Muata  were  black 
instead  of  white,  which  is  thus  a<counted  for:— As  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  carry  to  any  great  distance  the  heads 
in  their  natural  state,  the  brains  are  extracted,  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  tlie  flesh  is  removed,  and  then  the  skulls  are 
placed  over  a  fire  of  burning  straw,  till  they  are  <iuite  dry 
and  clean,  but  at  the  same  time  become  discoloured  by  the 
smoke. 

^Vhen  this  presentation  of  the  enemies'  skulls  was  ter- 
minated, an  imfortunate  prisoner,  with  his  hands  tied  and 
his  neck  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  was  brought  forward 
and  conducted  as  far  as  where  the  skull-bearers  had  stood,  in 
front  of  the  Cazembe,  where  he  was  brutally  thrown  down 
on  the  ground.  The  soldier  who  brought  the  prisoner  then 
began  to  dance  and  perform  as  the  other  warriors  had  done. 
After  this,  the  Muata  made  a  sign  to  the  (Ata-mata,  the  chief 
of  the  executioners,  who,  thirty  in  number,  were  standing  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Mambo,  in  readiness  to  execute  his 
commands  ;  and  this  officer,  approaching  the  prisoner,  ordered 
him  to  rise.  Scarcely  had  he  regainetl  his  feet,  when  the 
executioner,  with  the  left  hand  seizing  him  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  gave  him  a  violent  kick  behind  the  knee,  thereby 
causing  him  to  fall  down  again ;  but,  before  he  reached  the 
ground,  he  struck  off  his  head  with  a  single  blow.  This  was 
done  so  instantaneously,  that  after  the  head  was  separated 
from  the  body  the  mouth  and  eyes  continued  to  move,  and 
the  body  itself  was  convulsed  for  some  little  time. 

One  of  the  kilolos  of  lower  rank  then  went  up  to  the 
cata-mata  and  took  from  him  the  head,  and  holding  it  by 
the  ears,  with  the  bleeding  neck  turned  towards  the  Muata, 
he  knelt  down  at  the  prince's  feet.  The  latter  then  wetted  his 
forefinger  with  the  blood,  and  marked  himself  with  it  on  the 
tongue,  tlie  forehead,  the  shoulders,  the  chest,  and  the  insteps, 
dipping  his  finger  in  the  blood  each  separate  time  that  he 
so  marked  himself;  and  when  he  had  done  this  he  ordered 
the  head  to  be  placed  by  the  dead  body. 

Another  warrior  now  came  forward,  in  like  manner  as 
the  former  ones  ;  only  this  one  brought  a  blackened  skull 
in  a  nyanda,  or  waist-cloth,  and,  instead  of  casting  it  on 
the  ground  as  the  others  had  done,  he  deposited  it  very 
carefully  at  the  feet  of  the  Cazembe,  who  thereupon  ordered 
a  cow's  tail  and  some  horns  of  "  medicine "  to  be  put  on 
it,  and  the  whole  to  be  placed  near  the  images.  This  was 
the  skull  of  the  fumo,  or  chief,  who  had  been  attacked  and 
conquered — if  the  dastardly  way  in  which  he  had  been  over- 
come may  be  styled  a  conquest. 

This  chief  had  dwelt  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Cazembe,  and  for  a  long  time  had  omitted 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  sovereign.  It  was  to  punish  him  for 
this  neglect  that  the  expedition  had  been  sent  against  him, 
the  same  having,  however,  approached  him  amicably  and  had 
been  received  as  friends.  The  officer  in  command  having 
announced  that  the  Muata  Cazembe  had  sent  him  to  exact 
the  tribute  in  arrear,  the  fumo  replied  that  he  had  not  paid 
it  because  the  other  fumos  had  not  done  so,  and  because 
the  Mambo  had  never  demanded  it  ;  and  he  begged  him  to 
wait  whilst  he  got  it  ready.    Although  aware  of  the  inten- 


tions of  the  fimio,  the  chief  of  the  expedition  waited  till 
night,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  asleep  and 
unprepared;  and  then,  falling  suddenly  on  them  wiiii  his 
soldiers,  he  mercilessly  put  men,  women,  and  children,  all 
to  death,  reserving  only  a  few  prisoners,  to  be  inunol.iied 
in  the  presence  of  the  Muat;i.  Such  was  the  triunipli,  in  the 
celebration  of  which  the  officers  of  the  Portuguese  Mission 
were  invited  to  take  part. 

After  the  poor  fumo's  skull  had  been  disposed  of  as 
above  mentioned,  a  seconil  prisoner  was  brouglit  forwanl, 
and  was  about  to  be  executed  in  like  manner  as  the  former  one, 
when  Major  Monteiro  interceded  for  his  life,  which  was 
nominally  spared,  though  only  that  he  might  be  sacrificed 
\  '  the  gangas,  in  the  manner  describeil  in  the  preceding 
article.*  Two  victims  were  youths  not  more  than  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Cazembe  Ampata,  who  was  the  commander  of  this 
glorious  expedition,  now  presented  himself  with  the  bow  that 
had  belonged  to  the  slaughtered  fumo,  which  was  placed 
with  the  skulls  ;  and  he,  too,  performed  as  the  other 
"  braves "  had  done.  This  was  the  termination  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  and,  as  a  wind-up,  the  Mambo  asked  that  a  volley 
of  musketry  might  be  fired,  which  being  done,  he  desired 
the  detachment  to  march  into  the  chipaHgo,  where  he  dis- 
missed them,  telling  them,  however,  to  wait  till  they  received 
some  provisions,  an  order  they  were  not  loth  to  obey. 

All  the  occurrences  that  have  been  thus  related  took  place 
at  Lunda,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  second  Portuguese  Mission, 
in  1831,  was  the  residence  of  the  Muata  Cazembe.  This  place, 
however,  had  only  become  the  capital  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Portuguese  Mission ;  for  Father  Francisco  Pinto,  the  successor 
to  Dr.  Lacerda,  relates  how  he  accompanied  the  Mi-.ata 
Ix'keza,  on  his  removal  to  his  new  capital  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  1798,  in  consequence  of  his  former  resilience  being  con- 
sidered unhealthy,  and  his  doctors  (the  gangas  or  sorcerers) 
having  recommended  the  change.  The  site  of  the  fonner 
capital,  called  Pembuc',  which  was  visited  by  Captain  Gamitto, 
is  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  north-north-east  of  Lunda ; 
and,  like  the  latter,  it  lies  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  great 
lake  or  river  Mofo,  which  was  said  to  run  to  the  north  or 
north-west,  it  being  there  about  four  leagues  in  width,  without 
any  perceptible  current,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  large  lake 
rather  than  a  river. 

The  city  of  Lunda  is  described  as  being  two  miles  long, 
with  streets  straight,  wide,  and  very  clean.  Its  inhabitants 
are  called  Lundas,  Marundas,  or  Arundas ;  but  this  must  not 
be  imagined  to  be  the  designation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cazembe's  dominions  generally,  or  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  Ba-Lunda  or  Londa,  as  the  Moldvas  are  called.! 

The  houses  of  Lunda,  which  stand  within  enclosures  on 
each  side  of  the  streets,  are  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. In  the  first  place,  a  cylinder  of  plaited  bamboo  or  basket- 
work  is  made,  some  seven  feet  or  more  in  diameter  and 
usually  thrice  as  high,  in  which  an  opening  is  left  as  a  door, 
but  so  small  that  no  one  can  enter  by  it  without  stooping  quite 
low.  At  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  feet  round  this  are  placed 
stakes  four  feet  or  more  in  length,  eight  or  nine  inches  apart, 
the  upper  end  of  each  being  forked.  A  conical  covering  or 
roof  of  bamboo,  very  wide  at  the  bottom,  is  then  made  sepa- 
rately ;  and  this,  when  completed,  is  placed  over  the  cylinder, 
*  See  page  183,  ante.  t  See  page  86,  anti.  _ 
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a  long  i)olc  fixed  in  the  groiinil,  ami  rising  above  the  latter, 
serving  to  supimrt  the  apex  of  the  cone,  vvhilst  its  sides 
rest  on  the  forked  stakes  surrounding  tlie  cylinder.  The  roof 
is  then  thalclied  with  str.iw  from  llie  very  ground  upwards,  a 
S|)a(e,  rarely  exceeding  two  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  I 
width,  being  left  in  the  thatch  for  the  doorway.  The  room 
between  tlie  stakes  and  the  cylinder  serves  as  the  usual  resi- 
dence, for  receiving  visitons,  &c. ;  the  ante-chamber  being 
used  as  the  sleeping  apartment,  store-room,  and  jilace  of 
privacy. 

As  the  houses  in  the  town  stand  close  together,  and  their 
enclosures,  which  are  made  of  straw,  touch  one  another,  a  tire, 
were  it  to  break  out,  would  most  probably  destroy  the  whole  i 
place.  In  onler  to  avert  such  a  calamity,  every  day  towards 
nightfdl,  and  during  several  hours  afterwards,  the  inhabitants 
are  warned  to  ]iM  out  their  fires  and  lights  by  the  repeated  cry 
of  mulUi\  of  which  the  meaning  is  "  fire." 

Ganiitto  says  that,  of  all  the  people  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
known  to  him.  those  of  the  C.i/embe  are,  without  exception, 
the  most  industrio\is,  both  as  regarils  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
also  whit  may  be  considered  its  superlliiities.  Their  principal 
occupation  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  which  they  are  very 
skilful.  Their  labours  are,  however,  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  tlic  growth  of  manioc,  which  they  produce  in  great 
abundance.     As  they  know  that  the  fresh  root  is  poisonous, 


they  i)lace  it  as  soon  as  it  is  dug  u])  in  baskets,  which  they  sub- 
merge in  running  water  for  a  couple  of  days  or  more.  The 
manioc  is  then  taken  out  of  the  water  and  smoked,  and  when 
(juite  dry  it  is  stored  till  wanted  to  be  grouiul. 

This  manioc,  as  also  the  large  and  small  millet,  they  reduce 
to  tlour  in  wooden  mortars,  and  of  the  Hour  they  m.ake  a  paste 
called  Imali,  which  constitutes  their  princijjal  food.  From  their 
mode  of  preparing  the  manioc,  chis  buali  acciuires  an  acid 
llavour,  which,  though  much  like<l  by  the  Cazembes,  was  very 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  Portuguese,  except  when,  as 
was  only  loo  often  the  case,  they  could  get  nothing  else  to  eat, 
when  it  appeared  to  them  delicious. 

The  Cazembes  cat  in  i)rivate  immediately  after  sunset,  the 
meal  consisting  of  buali,  with  the  llesh  of  anim.ils  killed  in 
hunting,  and  fish  caught  in  their  rivers  and  lakes,  both  smoked 
and  (hied  and  either  boileil  or  ro.asted.  Their  ordinary  drink 
is/ii«//v,  or  beer  made  from  fermented  grain  :  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  a  better  kind  of  pombe  made  from  honey,  called 
casoiilo,  the  Muata  reserves  to  himself  the  monopoly.  This 
latter  beverage  Ikis  an  agreeable  flavour  iluring  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  is  made,  and  before  fermentation  has  gone  too 
far ;  but  afterwards  it  aciiiiires  a  disagreeable  acid  taste.  Dnink 
in  its  first  state,  it  is  intoxicating.  Drunkenness  is,  however,  not 
so  common  among  the  Cazembes  as  among  the  other  peoijle  of 
Southern  Africa. 


A  Ramble  in  Peru. — /. 


IIV    ALGISTL'S 

After  loading  with  guano  at  those  \vrctclic<l  Chincha  Islands 
(as  already  related  in   the   li.i.i  sikatkii  Tuavi.i.s),  our  ship 
proceeded   to  Callao,   in   order  to  clear  for  iMigland,  obtain  , 
the  nece.->sary  p.ipers,  and  p.iss  an  ol'licial  inspection  by  the  ! 
I'eruviaii  authorities.  \ 

Unfortunately  (at  least  for  our  owners,  as  the  whole  ship's  i 
company    were    delighted    at    the   change   from    those   sterile 
islands  and  the  prospect  of  frequent  liberty  ashore)  our  hitherto 
stanch  and  tight  old  bark  had  sprung  a  slight  leak  during  the 
short  [lassage  from  the  Chinchas  to  Callao. 

Desiiiie  the  vigorous  reinonslrancc  of  our  commander,  and 
his  ominous  threats  of  demurrage,  the  yellow-skinned  officials 
compelled  us  to  discharge  a  large  portion  of  our  cargo,  and 
give  the  vessel  a  thorough  overhaul,  before  allowing  her  to 
proceed  to  sea,  although  our  pumps  were  powerful  and  in 
good  order,  and  could  easily  have  kept  her  clear  of  water. 

Callao,  which  is  the  seaport  of  the  capital,  Lima,  only  a 
short  distance  inland,  bore  at  this  time  an  evil  reputation.  Its 
streets  swarmed  with  native  bravos,  foreign  rowdies  of  the 
seafaring  class,  and  whole  sho.ils  of  particularly  unscrupulous 
crimps,  who  lived  by,  and  preyed  u])on,  the  latter.  Every 
nationality  had  its  representative,  from  the  llaxcn-haired  Scan- 
dinavian to  the  woolly-headed  and  very  ill-favoured  importation 
from  Congo  ;  whilst  pure  In<lian  races  were  seen  in  gre.it 
variety  amongst  the  labourers  and  soldiers.  The  bravos  of 
Callao  had  a  very  unpleasant  way  of  ripping  open  with  a  razor 
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the  stomach  of  any  one  unfortunate  enough  to  dmer  (rom 
them.  We  had  a  melancholy  illustration  of  this,  'i'he  morning 
after  our  starboard  watch  had  had  its  first  day's  liberty  ashore, 
the  body  of  one  of  our  best  men  was  found  dead  and  cold  in 
the  street,  literally  disembowelled  I 

During  a  del.iy  of  over  two  months,  whilst  our  ship  was 
being  slowly  caulked  and  patched  up  in  sundry  jjlaces  by  the 
little-working  and  leisurely  carpenters  and  shipwrights  of  the 
place,  I  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  observing  that  part  of 
Peru  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains,  and  noting  the 
habits  ami  ai)|)earaiice  of  its  i)eople. 

We— known  in  London  as  the  "young  gentlemen,"  but  on 
blue  water  more  rudely  addressed  as  the  "  boys"  of  that  good 
ship — were  pleasantly  occupied  as  the  crew  of  the  captain's 
gig;  and  so,  whilst  avoiiling  the  <lirty  work  amongst  the  cargo, 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  country,  besides  exercising  our  muscles. 

The  Bay  of  Callao  is  about  the  largest,  finest,  and  calmest 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  South  America.  One  of  its  peculiarities 
is  the  high,  sterile,  and  rocky  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  which,  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the  mainland,  forms  its 
south-west  boundary.  This  strange  bit  of  ground  has  eviilently 
been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action,  long  subsc(iucnt  to  the 
formation  of  the  coast.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that, 
on  a  terrace  of  the  island,  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  there  exist 
extensive  deposits  of  shells  of  the  very  same  species  now  living 
upon  the  neighbouring  beaches.     Amongst  these  deposits  you 
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(.in  also  find  much  sea-nibbisli,  drift-wood,  rusl)cs,  and  even 
remnants  of  fal)rics  worked  by  human  hands,  whirh,  in  ages 
gone  liy,  must  have  been  washed  upon  the  once  level  beach. 
A  range  of  rugged,  jagged,  and  contorted,  igneous  hills  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  island,  which  is  about  five  miles  long 
by  two  broad,  ha  south-west  side  descends  to  the  sea  in  a 
cavernoiLs,  perpendicular  clilT,  which  forms  the  favourite  haunt 
of  lumicroiis  seals  and  se.i-ottcrs.  Of  late  years,  however, 
these  ceatiires  must  be  getting  scarce,  having  been  incessantly 
liunled  for  their  beautiful  and  valuable  .skins.     • 

Another  very  interesting  sight  in  Callao  Bay — though  few 
have  seen  it,  and  many  deem  the  story  fabulous — is  the  ancient 
city,  submerged  by  the  sea  in  1746.  Several  times,  however,  we 
went  witli  our  gig  to  the  spot,  called  by  the  natives  JAtr  BraTii, 
and  once,  during  a  beautifully  clear  day,  deep  down  in  the 
blue,  translucent  waters,  we  all  plainly  saw,  at  a  depth  of  over 
fifteen  fathoms,  the  grey  and  angular  forms  of  masonry.  I  am 
(juite  positive  about  the  matter ;  and  the  belief  of  the  Peru- 
vians is  really  correct. 

Of  all  places  in  the  world  to  convince  a  person  of  the  in- 
stability and  insecurity  of  the  earth's  crust  on  which  we  live, 
Peru,  or  rather  its  coast,  is  the  place.  From  the  splendid 
fortress,  known  as  the  Castillo  de  la  Independencia,  stretches  a 
long  tongue  of  land  westward  towards  San  Lorenzo,  and  here 
are  to  be  seen  the  crumbled  ruins  of  the  city  of  Callao,  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  eartluiuake  of  1630.  The  beach,  at  this 
part,  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  sconce  and  lava,  and  I  have 
yet  specimens  gathered  there.  Kver)'  year  at  least  fifty  slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  are  experienced,  and  once  every  fifty 
years  a  teaible  convulsion  of  Nature  takes  |)lace,  spreading 
death  and  devastation  around.  After  the  earthquake  of  1746, 
a  great  rising  of  portions  of  land  took  place,  and  tradition  says 
that  boys  could  throw  stones  from  the  mainland  to  San  Lorenzo. 
Since  then  the  coast  has  been  sinking — for  two  miles  of  water 
now  intervene — and  north  of  the  bay  there  exists  a  large 
shallow,  where,  fifty  years  ago,  stood  an  extensive  sugar  planta- 
tion. Again,  south  of  Callao  there  arc  the  two  rocky  islets 
of  Santo  Domingo  and  Pachacamac,  now  two  miles  at  sea,  but 
once  forming  the  headlands  of  promontories.  In  fact,  the 
coast  seems  ever  in  a  state  of  change,  from  subterranean  and 
volcanic  agitation.  The  population  live  in  continual  dread  of 
sudden  death  by  the  most  terrible  of  Nature's  convulsions,  yet 
show  but  little  real  concern  for  the  future.  It  is  true,  so  far  as 
outward  form  and  ceremony  go,  they  are  always  indulging  in 
religious  perfonnances,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  nowhere  has 
such  obedient  children ;  but  then  their  lives  are  very  far  indeed 
from  showing  any  good  effect  of  precept,  for  they  are  really 
about  the  most  immoral  people,  called  civilised,  in  the  world. 

The  city  is  small  and  disagreeable ;  damp  and  dirty  in 
winter,  dusty  and  suffocating  with  sand  in  summer.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  slightly  built,  and  only  one  story  high  ;  though, 
nearest  to  the  harbour,  many  tall,  gaudy,  and  pretentious- 
looking  buildings  are  possessed  by  European  settlers. 

Tired  of  cruising  about  the  bay,  our  captain  went  upon  an 
excursion  inland,  taking  the  writer  as  his  companion. 

Often,  at  evening,  from  high  masthead,  had  I  gazed 
towards  the  capital,  and  seen,  gilded  ivith  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  the  domes  and  towers  of  Lima,  with  a  background, 
in  the  far  distance,  of  the  lofty,  cloud-capped  Andes.  Wistfully 
had  I  gazed  upon  the  attractive  scene,  and  joyfully  did  I 
prepare  to  visit  it. 


Engaging  a  couple  of  mules,  we  set  out,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing, for  the  capital  of  Peru.  The  road  was  simply  a  track 
through  a  desert  of  heavy  sand,  barren  fields,  and  low,  stunted 
brushwood,  most  of  the  way.  At  the  straggling  village  of 
liella  Vista,  however,  we  found  a  sort  of  oasis  in  the  desert ; 
plantations  were  seen  in  gratefiil  greenness  here  and  there, 
whilst  a  welcome  half-way  house  or  inn— the  fiviiba  of  the 
^■ernacuU^r— appeared  for  the  delectation  of  the  weary  traveller, 
who  could  pay  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  fi)r  the  pcojile  of  Peru  do 
not  seem  to  look  with  so  much  favour  upon  the  alien  Gri>i,s;a 
as  upon  his  money-bagg.  At  this  interesting  halting-place  the 
only  refreshment  to  be  obtained  consisted  of  the  fiery  Pisco 
afiiiardioiU,  lemonade,  and  fruit.  Half  choked  liy  our  dusty 
journey,  we  partook  largely  of  all  three,  greatly  to  the  delight 
of  mine  host— a  short,  stumpy,  crop-haired,  swarthy  mulatto, 
whose  little  black  eyes  twinkled  with  joy  at  the  amount  of  our 
libations. 

The  distance  from  Callao  to  Lima  is  about  fourteen  miles, 
Bella  Vista  is  about  half  way,  and  soon  after  leaving  the  latter 
place,  we  came  upon  a  fine  road — the  Alameda  del  Callao — 
with  villas  and  charming  gardens  on  either  side,  from  whence 
the  air  came  laden  with  perfume  from  the  luxuriant  profusion 
of  aromatic  troi)ical  fruit  trees  and  gorgeous  flowers,  whilst 
comfortable  resting-places  and  seats  were  found  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Passing  through  the  dilapidated  city  wall — twenty  feet  high, 
by  nine  wide  on  the  summit — by  the  Callao  gate,  we  entered 
the  "City  of  the  Kings"  just  as  the  people,  or  rather  the 
ladies — for  few,  indeed,  Of  the  sterner  sex  had  been  to  prayers 
— were  returning  from  church. 

The  first  idea  that  occurred  to  us  was  the  extreme  contrast 
between  this  return  from  a  place  of  worship,  and  that  one  can 
always  witness  on  a  Sabbath  in  England.  The  ladies  were 
alone,  no  husband,  father,  or  brother,  accompanied  them,  only, 
with  the  higher  class,  a  little  black  slave  to  carry  their  books 
and  cushion. 

Taking  our  seats  on  the  front  benches  before  the  Hotel 
de  I'Europe,  after  having  dismissed  our  mules  and  their  pro- 
prietors, we  first  agreed  with  Monsieur  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
the  polite  and  vivacious  landlord,  to  take  up  our  quarters  at 
his  house,  accepting  the  bundle  of  fragrant  little  cigars  he 
tendered  (as  a  gift  in  the  innocence  of  our  hearts  we  fondly 
imagined  at  the  time,  though  disabused  of  the  foolish  thought 
when  the  bill  came  to  be  presented  at  our  departure),  and  then, 
amongst  numerous  men  of  the  place — mostly  heavy  swells — sat 
watching  the  fair  donnas  and  siQoritas  returning  from  their 
devotions. 

The  women  were  of  every  gradation  of  tint  and  colour, 
from  the  beautiful  and  delicately  fair  creole  of  pure  European 
blood,  to  the  jetty  and  genuine  native  of  Congo.  Besides  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  mixed  breeds  between  Caucasian  and 
negro,  there  were  those  between  Indian  and  each  of  the  others. 
It  was,  of  course,  the  mulatto,  quadroon,  mestizo — half-caste 
of  Indian  blood— and  the  creole,  to  whom  our  attentions  were 
principally  directed.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  were  dressed  in 
French  style,  or  in  black  silk,  and  wore  the  «(i«ft»,  that 
tantalising,  Spanish,  and  becoming  veil.  Nearly  all  the  ladies 
wore  this  long  and  graceful  head-dress,  so  that  nothing  but  one 
eye,  or  a  half  of  it,  could  be  seen ;  at  least,  such  wds  the  case 
when  they  came  in  proximity  to  the  groups  in  our  neighbour' 
hood  ready  to  ogle  them.    We  were  not  a  little  flattered  to 
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perr-ive  that  the  glance  of  the  ladies — the  (luick,  flashing, 
momL-ntary,  but  clo(|ucnt  look  they  would  dart  from  beneath 
the  maiito — was  mostly  directed  upon  us.  It  is  well  known 
th^t  the  beautiful  Creoles  have  a  decided  preference  for 
foreigners,  and  their  countrymen  do  not  like  it.  Some  yellow- 
skinned  fellow  in  our  vicinity  muttered  something  about 
Gringos,  but  very  suddenly  subsiiled  into  oblivion  when  the 
captain  jumped  up.  twirling  his  big  stick,  and  looked  round  to 
sec  who  it  was. 

One  fair  Limena,  as  she  passed,  coipiettishly  let  fall  an  inch 
or  two  of  her  mania,  and  we  were  gratified  by  the  momentary 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  faces  I  ever  s.aw,  expc- 
rienci.-.g  at  the  same  time  the  magnetic  influence  of  her  large, 
lustrous,  and  deep-black  eyes. 

The  women  of  Lima  are  a  proverb  for  beauty  not  only 
throughout  South  America,  but  also  in  their  motherland  in 
Europe.  Perfect,  indeed,  are  they,  both  in  face  and  form.  Of 
a  pale,  white,  crea' ■>y  comple.xion,  with  the  blackest  of  black 
eyes — large,  wonderfully  lustrous,  with  long  black  lashes,  now 
flashing  with  passion,  anon  melting  with  tenderness,  orbs  that 
thrill  and  speak  with  their  unequalled  power  of  expression  ; 
with  glorious  tresses  of  a  blue,  raven  black,  of  a  length  and 
luxuriance  I  should  be  afraid  to  declare ;  with  figure  tall, 
slender,  beautifully  developed  and  graceful,  and  feet  and 
a.nV\cs,parexcel/cnce,  without  doubt,  in  tiny,  excjuisite  proportions 
the  smallest  and  most  shapely  in  the  world ;  with  these  charms, 
and  a  captivating  grace  of  manner  and  deportment,  joined  to 
an  exceedingly  feminine  gentleness,  affability,  and  lovable- 
ness,  we  have,  indeed,  an  enchanting  specimen  of  female 
loveliness. 

The  fiiir  Limena  !  never  shall  I  forget  her.  Though  years 
have  passed  since  my  visit,  the  attractive  and  distinguishing 
character  of  her  beauty  seems  fresh  before  me.  Well  do  I 
remember  how,  a  few  winters  ago,  I  was  button-holed,  taken 
to  a  (luiet  room  down-stairs,  and  there  persistently  detained 
during  a  merry  Christmas  party— the  first  I  had  spent  '.n 
England  for  seven  years — for  one  whole  hour  by  the  clock, 
talking  about  the  ladies  of  Lima,  by  a  gentleman  who  haC 
lived  amongst  them,  and  who  had,  unfortunately,  ascertained 
that  I  had  visited  their  country  also.  The  incident  was  cer- 
tainly characteristic — no  one  could  ever  forget  those  brilliant 
brunette  beauties. 

One  thing  that  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  Englishman,  or, 
indeed,  European,  is  'le  whiteness  and  perfection  of  the  fair 
Limena's  teeth.  Like  the  KaflRrs  and  other  cleanly  people, 
she  regularly  cleans  her  teeth  several  times  a  day — after  every 
meal — using  a  root  called  Jiaiz  de  dientes.  This  preserves  the 
teeth  from  decay,  by  removing  remnants  of  food,  which  would 
otherwise  be  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  to  the  ultimate 
injury  of  the  enamel,  and  keeps  them  also  of  a  snowy  white- 
ness, whilst  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  sound  masticating 
machine  enjoys  a  sweet  breath. 

You  may  praise  their  "  glorious  eyes  of  fire,"  their  hand- 
some features,  their  splendid  tresses,  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  do  not,  if  you  value  their  esteem,  forget  to  say  something 
in  favour  of  their  feet  The  beauty  of  the  foot  is  regarded 
before  everything  by  the  fair  young  Limefla.  She  is  quite  as 
proud  of  her  naturally  formed  and  tiny  pedal  extremities,  as  is 
the  poor  deluded  Chinese  woman  of  her  horridly  deformed  and 
cramped  "golden  lilies."  With  both,  the  "small  foot"  is 
considered  the  very  acme  of  hutnan  perfection  and  beauty. 


Certainly,  it  is  indisputable  that  nowhere  else  out  of  Peru  and 
Lima  are  such  small  and  beautiful  feet  to  be  seen.  It  is  very 
uncomi)linientaiy  to  us,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  hard  fact,  that 
these  dusky  belles  term  what  we  uninitiated  wouUl  tonsitlcr 
amongst  ourselves  a  very  small  and  pretty  foot,  "  una  pata<:a 
Inglesa" — an  l'!nglish  paw  I 

Like  their  Chinese  sisters,  too,  the  ladies  of  Peru  are  nibbling 
and  gnawing  all  day  long.  Sweetmeats  and  confectionery, //•/- 
j'oUs  and  tortilUts — simdry  strange  cakes  of  national  singularity — 
with  wonderful  dishes  of  pork  fat,  peas,  beans,  mai/e,  nuts,  and 
other  things,  curiously  mixed  together  and  cunningly  prei)ared, 
appear  ujion  the  table  during  the  intervals  between  meals.  No 
wonder  these  gormandising  dames  arc  freiiucntly  heard  to 
complain  of  indigestion. 

Although  our  stay  in  Peru  did  not  extend  to  more  than 
nine  weeks  (without  counting  our  visit  to  the  Chincha  Islands), 
we  did  not  go  about  'ith  our  eyes  shut,  and  during  that 
short  period  we  saw  a  great  deal. 

It  is  the  country  of  countries  where  the  people  pass  their 
lives  in  enjoying  the  dolcefar  nientt.  Hard  work  is  a  thing 
they  hate  and  carefully  avoid  like  the  plague.  All  .ible  to 
afibrd  it  keep  a  host  of  lazy  servants  to  do  the  work  of  a  single 
good  one.  The  lady  of  the  house  rises  laic  in  the  day,  takes 
breakfast,  then  lights  a  cigar,  and  lies  in  her  hammock  slung  in 
the  patio,  or  courtyard,  if  the  day  be  hot ;  or  in  the  sola,  the 
first  room  or  dining-hall,  if  cold.  Here  she  dreams  away  of 
dress,  jewels,  her  little  feet,  and  her  love  intrigues ;  but  never 
thinks  of  looking  after  the  idle  servants,  or  attending  to  such 
commonplace  but  very  necessary  things  as  household  matters. 
When  the  cigar  is  finished,  the  confectionery,  &c.,  comes  in  for 
its  turn.  Dinner  appears  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  two  main 
and  inevitable  features  thereof  being  the  wondrous /wZ/tw,  a 
dish  containing  a  little  of  almost  every  edible  under  the  sun, 
and  the  picante,  a  combination  in  which  Cayenne  pepper  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  detected. 

After  this  meal  begins  the  important  business  of  ^he  day. 
Either  dressed  in  French  fashions  and  reclining  in  state  within 
the  cuadro,  or  drawing-room — often  elegantly  furnished,  though 
strew  matting  forms  the  main  feature  of  other  apartments — she 
receives  her  visitors ;  or  else,  clad  in  the  manto  y  saya,  goes 
forth  to  make  visits,  or  to  keep  assignations ;  unless,  indeed, 
there  be  a  bull-fight  or  a  theatre  in  the  place,  when  every 
Limena  flocks  thereaway,  as  though  dear  life  itself  depended 
upon  being  present. 

There  is  one  very  important  part  of  the  day's  employment 
which  must  not  be  forgotten ;  it  consists  in  sitting  at  the  blind- 
shaded,  railed,  and  narrow  windows  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
house,  and  watching  the  passers-by  in  the  dusty  street  belov/. 
The  flash  of  many  a  bright  eye  from  behind  the  witching  fan 
often  comes  to  reward  the  weary  and  bold  wayfarer  who  may 
happen  to  be  good-looking  enough  to  find  favour  in  the  sight 
of  the  ladies  posted  at  their  coigne  of  vantage,  and  be  ven- 
turesome enough  to  regiiardar  la  rega  (to  look  at  the  railings). 
The  loungers  of  Lima  saunter  through  the  streets  singly  or  in 
groups,  smoking  the  inseparable  cigarette,  to  ogle  their  fair 
countr)'Women.  As  a  rule,  these  gentry  are  clad  in  garb  of 
Parisian  style,  their  distinctive  insignia  being  their  long  black 
hair,  hanging  straight  down  their  shoulders,  and  the  large 
national  cloak  or  sarape. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  found  these  swells  of  Lima 
were  a  swarthy,  cadaverous,  shrunken,  and  truculent-looking 
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These  men  are  great  gamblers,  and  the  receipts  from  many  a 
fine  hadeiuld  are  siiuandered  in  a  night.  The  passion  for 
jewellery  is  so  great,  as  a  vice  on  the  other  side  amongst  the 
women,  that,  until  liirniingham  and  /</  bcl/e  Fraihr  came  to  the 
rescue,  many  a  wealthy  man  was  ruined  by  his  wife's  toilette. 
Now,  however,  real  gems  are  scarce,  and  vast  quantities  of 
tawdry  imitation,  of  trivial  value,  are  to  be  seen,  disfiguring 
with  most  extravagant  jirofusion  many  a  lovely  being  of  this 
favoured  clime.  \'anity  and  the  love  of  dress  seem  carried 
to  their  climax  with  the  women  of  Peru.  To  them  they  will 
sacrifice  anytiiing  and  everything. 


Hiring  two  fresh  and  sturdy  mules,  with  a  guide  and  driver 
named  Pasco — a  wild,  uncouth-looking,  half-bred  Indian,  with 
long,  lank,  jetty  hair,  oblique  eyes  like  a  Chinese,  dirt;  -brown 
complexion,  liuge  flaj)  sombrero,  and  heavy,  ornamented  zt7/>ii- 
tt-ros,  or  leggings  of  goatskin — we  set  forth  from  Lima  by  the 
east  gate,  or  Portada  de  Maravillas. 

For  five  or  six  miles  from  the  city  the  road  was  pretty  good, 
but  then  we  came  to  a  little  stone  bridge,  crossed  it,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a  wild  and  dreary  valley,  with  frowning  grey  rocks 
encomi)assing  it  on  every  side,  whilst  but  little  verdure,  and 
plenty  of  sand  and  gravel,  existed  underfoot. 
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At  l,l■^l  it  grew  M)  iinl)LMr.iMc  lli.it  wo  ruslinl  imiI  u(  tlio 
lillliv  lU'li,  .iliil,  ilrspilc  \,l^Mf  \i:^iniis  ol'  t.ic  ik.idly  UviT  ,iml 
.igiic  «liiili  wo  kiKw  iirfv.iili.ll  in  lli.it  (liiii.ilc,  thaw  ourM-Kcs 
iluwii  u|njn  the  il.imii  gr.i^s,  with  lidthiiii;  Iml  uiir  my.,  to 
try  and  cool  our  licatcd  IiIcmhI  ami  irrit.itocl  ^,l^ills,  alter  hriuh- 
in, ;  oir,  and  di.spfrsiiii;  In  the  Inst  of  o  ir  .iLihty,  the  myriad* 


In  order  lo  see  as  much  of  the  country  and  its  popiilalion 
as  jiossiiile,  we  travelled  very  leisurely,  lo  the  luine  satisfai  lion 
of  I'asto,  who  heiar.ie  etlthiisi.Lstic,  and  declared  that  we  were 
the  finest  cahalleros  he  had  ever  met —then  he  ahked  for  aglais 
of  aguardiente. 

At  the  Mraggling  village  of  I'ariachi,  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  from  the  <  .ipit.il,  and  where,  by  the  valley  or  iiuebrad.i  of    of  niimile  and  ( los.lv  atla(  lieil  fiieiids  who  ( liiii,-;  to  us  «ilh 
Matin  anas,  the  ro.id  hr.inihes  olf  to  llie  northeast,  and  forms     pa  iil'ul  periinai  ity. 

the  shortest  route  to  the  mountains,  we  halted  for  the  night,  '  Nothing  b'.it  die.id  of  the  fever  had  iiidih  e.l  u,  t  >  adept 
finding  ipuirter^  at  a  wretched  little  roadsitle  inn  or  tamba,  j  tli.it  literal  aci  iinmodation  lor  mm  and  he.ist  ;  fortunately, 
and  never  shall  i  10.  1  the  night  we  passed,  or  rather  trieil  though  afterwards  driven  out  l>  the  lie.ivy  dew  and  long,  dank 
to  pass,  at  this  miser, '.'    place.  1  grass,  we   never  esperiem  eil  .my   iH  ell'ei  t  Iroui  it  ;  perhaps, 


IIRIDOP.  or  SITRCO. 


There  was  nothing  to  be  had  for  supper  but  a  horrible 
compound  cali- 1  <■/////(■,  made  of  jiotatoe.i  and  rancid  i)ork  fat, 
so  we  were  forced  to  attack  the  small  supply  of  provisions  in 
our  knapsacks. 

After  producing  and  eating  our  supper,  we  went  to  bed — that 
is  to  say,  lay  down  upon  a  thick  rush  mat  spread  on  the  floor. 
There  was  one  hut,  one  room,  one  bed,  and  one  rug,  or  covering, 
for  the  hostess,  her  daughter,  grandchildren,  our  two  selves,  our 
guide,  two  dogs,  and  three  small  jjigs !  What  with  the  vast 
legions  of  savage  vermin,  the  suffocating  smoke  from  the  green 
wood  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  hut — and  which  the  saturnine  and 
wrinkled  old  crone  would  not  permit  us  to  extinguish — combined 
with  sundry  and  unsavoury  mephitic  exhalations,  forming  an 
abominable  atmosphere  over  the  strange  bedfellows,  sleep  be- 
came a  thing  to  be  ardently  desired,  but  utterly  unattainable. 


however,  my  commander's  obese  liran.Ij-flask,  to  which  fre- 
quent applicitions  were  made  as  a  medical  comfort,  had 
something  to  do  with  the  impunity  enjoyed. 

At  daylight  in  the  morning  we  started  forward  on  our  jour- 
ney, and  a  few  miles  beyond  the  village  halted  at  the  fine  i)lan- 
tation  of  S.-inta  Ifies,  and  were  entertaineil  to  cups  of  chocolate 
as  thick  as  battei-pudding — a  nation.il  beverage,  served  nt  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and  which  the  unfortunate  visitor  is  bound 
to  eat,  drink,  or  swallow,  somehow,  lwii;re  ir,t!i^rc;  the  \irc' 
])rietor,  whose  name  I  forget — only  remeniberiiig  that  it 
contained  about  fifteen  y's — graeioii.-'y  infonning  us  that  he 
was  a  Spaniard  of  .Spain.  This  seemed  a  •'  ig  that  afforded 
him  great  gratification,  though  we  did  not  •  xperience  any 
extreme  delight  or  wonder  at  the  startling  announcement. 

At  the  village  of  San  Pedro  we  came  to  the  junction  of  the 
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two  mountain-streams,  uniting  there  to  form  the  babbling, 
fiklying  river  Rimac,  upon  cither  bank  of  which  is  built  the 
(ity  of  Lima.  All  lliis  lime  tlie  road  had  been  regularly 
ascending,  and  we  were  now  at  a  iicight  of  4,000  feet  above 
IIk  level  of  the  sea.  Erom  this  i)lacc  our  way  was  through 
a  valley,  which  the  precipitous  sidc.i  of  the  mountains  hemmed 
in  anil  darkly  imprisoncil  with  gigantic,  almost  wholly  per- 
pendicular, walls  of  soliil  rock.  The  scenery  was  upon  a  grand 
and  massive  scale,  and  every  feature  of  it  betokened  some 
mighty  terrestrial  convulsion.  We  were  surprised  at  the 
singular  f.ict  that  innumerable  flocks  of  parroqucts— chattering 
and  vociferating  with  a  noise  the  most  deafening — inhabited 
the  holes  and  cracks  upon  the  steep  mountain  sides.  It  was  a 
strange  place  for  birds  to  build  their  nests.  We  were  among 
tlie  first  spurs  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  geological  formation 
seemed  to  consist  of  porphyry  in  vast  masses,  granite  (both 
of  the  darkest  substance),  slate,  and  limestone — an  indication 
of  the  metamorphic  and  volcanic  action  by  which  the  region 
had  been  (.listurbcd  in  remote  ages.  A  very  remarkable  proof 
of  more  modern  upheaval  came  under  our  observation  at 
several  places  where,  in  the  midst  of  ilry  watercourses,  right 
across  the  old  riverbeds,  ridges  of  igneous  rock  existed, 
which  in  several  cases  made  the  channel  a  descent  towards  the 
source  of  the  once-flowing  stream,  and  in  all  must  have 
stoi)ped  and  turned  aside  the  waters.  Some  of  these  rocky 
barriers  had  been  th.own  up  to  a  height  of  over  fifty  feet 
above  the  river-beds. 

As  we  advanced,  the  mountains  became  steeper  and  more 
lofty,  the  road  in  many  places  being  a  mere  natural  shelf  or 
ledge  of  rock,  with  a  wall  of  granite  on  one  side — a  rushing 
torrent,  a  steep  precipice,  or  a  deep  anil  sombre  haranca  on  the 
odier.  One  false  step  would  have  hurled  us  to  destruction, 
but  both  our  guide  and  mules  were  sure-fooled,  and  we  went 
on  in  safely. 

At  the  village  of  San  Geronimo  de  Surco,  7,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  crossed  one  of  the  national  swinging 
bridges — made  of  maguay  polos,  lashed  together  with  hide 
ropes  and  overlaid  with  twisted  branches — across  the  Rio  de 
San  Maleo,  one  of  the  Rimac's  two  main  forks.  It  was  a  wild, 
picturesque  spot ;  a  narrow  little  valley,  deep  down  between 
slnpendous  masses  of  mountain,  through  which  the  road  passed 
by  a  transverse  opening.  These  primitive  suspension  bridges 
arj  neither  the  f.afest  nor  most  comfortable  in  the  world,  and, 
at  some  of  the  deeper  and  wider  chasms  which  they  span,  the 
ropes  become  chafed,  and  there  are  frequently  terrible  accidents. 
This  does  not  disturb  the  equ.animity  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
carelessly  patch  up  the  rotten  structure,  and  placidly  wait  for 
the  next  calamity.  In  crossing  the  longest  of  these  man-traps 
a  most  sickly  sensation  is  produced  by  the  peculiar  vibrat'ng 
motion. 

Erom  the  village  of  Sinco  we  found  about  five  miles  of 
(oniparativcly  good  and  easy  road,  along  the  very  verge  of  the 
Rio  de  San  Maleo,  and  rejoiced  accordingly  ;  but  our  satisfac- 
tion soon  came  to  an  end,  when  the  valley  narrowed  to  a  mere 
gorge  between  the  towering  hills,  and  we  had  to  wind  along  a 
very  narrow,  shelving  ledge,  more  like  crawling,  adventurous 
li/.ards  than  human  beings  travell'ng  for  pleasure.  After 
creeping  cautiously  along  ihc  brink  of  this  frightful  ravine  for 
more  than  an  hour — and  once  meeting  suddenly  from  round 
an  abrupt  angle  of  rock  a  descending  convoy  of  laden  mules, 
out  of  the  way  of  which,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  our  lives 


during  the  turning-round  operation,  we  had  to  retreat  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  before  there  was  room  for  it  to  pass — we 
came  to  the  deep  transverse  valley,  or  Quebrada  de  Viso,  and 
halted  at  a  solitary  tamba,  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet. 

The  rule  of  the  road,  Pasco  diligently  instructed  us,  at 
such  dangerous  i)asses  as  that  we  had  lately  left,  was  for  the 
ascending  party  to  give  way  to  the  descending.  \\'e  were 
further  edified  in  tlie  evening  with  sundry  horrible  narrations 
of  terrible  accidents  that  had  occurred  by  the  sudden  meeting 
of  Opposite  parties  in  such  awkward  situations  as  that  from 
which  we  had  successfully  escaped.  What  with  the  narrow 
ledges  for  road,  the  abrupt  turnings,  and  the  projections  of 
rock  hiding  anything  before  you,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet,  we  were  perfectly  able  to  realise  them,  and  our  dreams 
that  night  were  not,  it  may  safely  be  believed,  of  the  most 
reassuring  nature. 

The  tamba  at  which  we  slept  was  the  best  yet  met  with, 
and  the  hungry  little  nocturnal  wild  animals  were  not  quite  so 
numerous  as  usual.  To  compensate,  ^however,  for  any  de- 
ficiency in  this  respect,  we  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  many 
gigantic  spiders,  almost  three  inches  long  in  the  body,  and 
of  a  particularly  venomous  and  disagreeable  —  not  to  say 
objectionable — appearance. 

A\'e  started  early  next  morning,  after  a  by  no  means  i)lea- 
sant  night,  and,  five  miles  or  so  farther  on,  halted  for  break- 
fiist  at  the  village  of  San  Mateo — the  largest  we  had  yet  seen, 
with  a  i)opulation  of  about  a  thou.sand  souls,  mostly  Indians  and 
half-breeds,  with  one  or  two  white  Peruvians.  At  this  place 
we  saw  potatoes  in  the  scanty  fields  for  the  first  time,  as  they 
cannot  be  grown  in  the  lower  and  tropical  country  nearer 
the  sea. 

After  leaving  San  Mateo,  our  way  led  through  the  roughest 
and  most  broken  ground  that  we  had  yet  encountered.  Passing 
through  a  long  gloomy  ravine,  we  came  to  a  steep  ascent  over 
jagged  rocks  and  erratic  boulders,  with  mountain  springs  and 
torrents  dashing  over  the  road  in  many  places,  and  deluging 
the  traveller  with  snowy  spray. 

Hot  and  tired  with  the  journey,  we  halted  at  a  cold, 
plashing,  and  inviting-looking  little  spring,  and  dismounted  for 
the  purpose  of  enjoying  a  cooling  draught.  Pasco  was  walking 
a  little  in  advance,  and  looked  round  for  us,  just  as  the  captain 
had  raised  the  cup  of  his  flask  filled  with  water. 

"  Madre  de  Dios  I"  he  yelled,  in  startled  accents.  "Stop! 
Hold  on  den,  ca[)itano  mio  !     I)er  veniga  agua — wartare  !" 

At  the  same  instant,  hurling  his  heavy  staflT,  he  struck  the 
cup  from  my  commander's  hand,  almost  breaking  his  arm. 

The  assault  was  forg'ven,  when  he  explained  that  we  W'.-re 
about  to  drink  of  one  of  the  poisonous,  or  vcniga  springs  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  the  water  of  which,  it  is  well  known, 
produces  the  most  horrible  ulcerous  diseases,  often  ending  in 
death.  Pasco  now  kept  a  sharj)  watch  upo  us,  and  would 
not  allow  us  to  drink  any  water  by  the  roadside  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent ;  not  that  we  should  have  felt  much 
inclination,  after  the  above  incident. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiari'.ies  of  Peru  that  nearly  every 
valley  has  some  local  disease,  produced,  the  best  authorities 
declare,  by  mineral  waters  in  conjunction  with  unascertained 
climatic  causes. 

After  a  tiring  day's  journey  from  San  Mateo,  we  came  to 
the  main  chain  of  the  Cordilleras.  Painfully  and  w  ith  extreme 
difticulty  crossing  a  huge  mass  of  mountain   called   I'itdra 
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Parada,  we  fell  in  with  some  oiher  travellers,  and  ascended 
the  pass  of  that  name  in  company.  The  summit  of  the  pass 
was  marked  by  two  huge  mounds  formed  by  the  natives,  and 
consisting  entirely  of  the  bones  of  sheep,  dogs,  liorses,  o.xen, 
and  other  animals,  which  had  perished  in  attaining  these 
heights,  either  of  hunger,  or  during  the  almost  ceaseless  snow- 
storms of  the  winter  season,  which  render  the  Cordilleras 
impassable.  'l"wo  large  iron  crosses,  which  the  travellers  we 
had  met  informed  us  once  decorated  the  chapel  lying  in 
ruins  at  the  commencement  of  the  pass,  and  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  lightning,  were  planted  upon  the  tops  of  the 
ghastly  white  mounds,  and  served  a  double  purpose— not  only 
to  point  out  the  way,  but  to  inspire  the  wanderer  in  those 
gloomy  wilds  with  holy  thoughts. 

The  scenery  was  of  a  wild  and  rugged  grandeur,  to  which 
pen  of  mine  cannot  do  justice.     Chaotic,  tossed,  and  inde- 


scribably gloomy,  the  bare  and  frowning  mountains  stood  as 
they  were  left  when  the  Great  Creator,  by  some  stupendous  con- 
vulsion of  Nature,  saw  fit  to  hurl  and  dash  them  forth  in  a 
mighty  confusion.     Clouds  hovered  around  their  lofty,  jagt;ed 
summits,  gleaming  in  a  clothing  of  perpetual  snow.     Whirl- 
winds rushed  and  hurtled,  whilst  vivid  lighlning  Hashed  and 
darted  amongst   those   wild,   fantastic,   and   contorted    peaks. 
No   signs   of  animal   or  vegetable  life,  save  a  faint  trace  of 
lichen,  were   visible  about  !hat   sterile,  awful  wilderness,  so 
depressing  with  its  utter  desolation,  and  so  awe-inspiring  with 
its  stupendous  massivencss  and  gloomy  grandeur. 
I        Unpleasantly  affected  with  feelings  of  sickness,  vertigo,  and 
■  difficulty  of  breathing  at  a  height  of  over  16,000  feet,  it  was 
i  with  feelings  of  pleasure  that  we  descended  the  opposite  side 
j  of  the  pass,  and  at  a  much  less  elevation  put  up  at  the  large 
village  of  Yauli. 


New    Guinea. 


A  I'EW  months  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  a  German  periodical, 
from  a  correspondent  in  Australia,  calling  attention  to  the  great 
island  of  New  Guinea,  as  an  open  and  desiiable  field  for 
German  settlement  and  enterprise.  A  proposition  of  this 
kind  would  be  sure  to  e.xcite  our  Australian  colonists,  who 
look  upon  the  magnificent  and  inysterious  land  lying  to  the 
north  of  their  own  domain  as  a  natural  appendage  to  their  own 
possessions,  and  as  a  mine  to  be  in  future  worked  by  them 
alone.  It  has  been  said,  with  justice,  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Australians,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  that,  physically. 
New  Guinea  forms  part  of  the  Australian  continent,  being 
connected  by  a  line  of  islands  and  coral  banks  which  stretches 
from  Cape  York  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  great  island,  and 
by  the  similarity  of  the  mountain  chains  of  the  two  lands,  of 
which  the  islands  in  ilie  straits  are  the  submerged  i)eaks.  The 
result  of  the  renewed  attention  called  to  this  almost  unknown 
land  will  doubtless  be  projects  for  its  exploration — and  no 
expeditioiv  of  discovery  in  modern  times  would  excite  greater 
curiosity  than  a  well-organi,  cd  attempt  to  penetrate  New 
Guinea,  from  the  grandeur  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  its  extraordinary  animal  i)roductions,  and  the  active, 
warlike  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  island  extends  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  intertropical  zone,  to  a  length 
of  1,030  miles,  hr.  ir.g  for  a  great  ])art  of  that  distance  a  mean 
breadth  of  about  300  miles.  It  is,  therefore,  about  three  times 
the  si«e  of  Great  Britain.  As  the  mariner  sails  along  its  coasts, 
his  view  inland  is  bounded  by  chains  of  mountains  wooded  to 
the  simimit  with  the  gorgeous  arboreal  vegetation  of  the 
tropics.  The  loftiest  mountain  chain  yet  seen  extends  parallel 
to  the  south-eastern  coast,  and  culminates  in  peaks  more  than 
13,000  feet  high.  Further  west,  near  the  isthmus  which 
separates  a  western  peninsula  from  the  main  body  of  the 
island,  early  navigators  reported  they  saw  still  loftier  peaks 
rising  into  the  zone  of  perpetual  snow,  which  in  this  latitude 
and  climate  would  imply  nn  elevation  of  at  least  i6,oeo  feet. 


but  modern  Dutch  travellers  believe  this  was  an  illusion  ilue  to 
the  capping  of  mists  and  light  fleecy  clouds  which  the  mountain 
summits  present  in  certain  seasons.  On  a  nearer  approach,  the 
view  is  said  to  be  enchanting.  From  the  narrow  strip  of  low 
coast  wooded  with  plumy  palm-trees,  the  country  slopes 
upwards  to  the  mountain-tops,  like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  richly 
timbered  throughout,  with  the  smoke  of  scattered  native  settle- 
ments rising  here  and  there  among  the  scenery.  The  hilly 
coast  country,  however,  does  not  extend  round  the  whole 
island  ;  it  is  interrupted  by  wide  stretches  of  alluvial  plain,  and 
in  two  places,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  are  the  deltas  of 
great  rivers,  where  by  many  branches  a  flood  of  fresh  water  is 
poured  forth,  tinging  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean  for  many 
miles  out,  and  affording  ground  for  the  belief  that  navigable 
streams  mny  exist  fixr  into  the  heart  of  the  land. 

With  regard  to  its  natural  productions,  it  may  be  assumed, 
in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  mc  itain  system  of  the  southern 
coast  be  really  a  continuation,  geologically  speaking,  of  >  the 
eastern  coast  chain  of  Australia,  it  will  probably  be  rich  in 
gold  and  other  minerals.  The  flora  and  fauna  are  known-  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest,  As  far  as  animals  are  concerned, 
the  land  is  entirely  severed  from  the  other  great  islands  of  the 
Indo-Australian  Archipelago.  The  riiinoceros,  elephant,  and 
other  pachyderms  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  whi(  h  these 
islands  po.ssess  in  common  with  the  Asiatic  mainland,  are 
wholly  unknown,  together  with  the  ourang-oulang  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  quadrumanous  or  monkey  tril)e,  and  whole  families 
ot  other  mammals,  as  well  as  birds.  'In  their  place  there  are 
tree-climbing  kangaroos,  and  other  marsu])ial  animals,  showing 
a  close  connection  of  the  island  with  the  Australian  continent ; 
and  in  birds  the  gorgeous  ftmily  of  the  Paradises;,  or  birds  of 
paradise,  which  are  found  only  in  New  Guinea  and  its  satellite 
island.s,  distinguish  the  region  from  all  other  lands  of  the 
earth.  These  productions,  however,  have  been  obtained  cjnly 
by  the  chance  visits  of  Euroi)can  naturalists  attached  to  French 
and  other  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  by  the  Well-known 
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English  iinturalist  Wallace,  wlio  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Dorey, 
on  the  northern  toast  of  llie  western  peninsula  ;  what  treasures 
of  strange  and  unknown  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  the 
great  unexplored  interior  of  the  land  may  contain,  hidden  in 
its  dense  forests  and  Alpine  valleys,  it  is  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  naturalist  to  conceivi;. 

'I'hc  natives  of  New  (niinea  are  known  as  Papuans,  or 
Papuan  negroes.  They  differ  entirely,  in  race,  from  the  Malays 
of  the  western  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  from  the  Austra- 
lians. 'I'he  difference  affects  the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical 
character  of  the  i)opulation.  They  are  a  robust,  stalwart  race, 
of  a  dark  colour,  with  a  profusion  of  bushy,  frizzly  hair,  and 
their  disposition  is  energetic,  lively,  demonstrative,  eager,  and 
warlike  ;  while  the  Malays  have  jierfectly  straight  hair,  and  are 
phlegmatic,  .[uict,  and  ceremonious  in  their  character  and 
luanncrs.  The  Australians  are  always  spoken  of  by  voyagers 
who  have  had  dealings  with  both  peoples,  to  be  quite  a  distinct 
race,  inferior  in  //ivsii/m;  and  feebler  in  character.  Concerning 
t'le  social  or  political  organisation  of  the  Papuans,  almost 
nothing  is  known.  .Some  tribes  in  the  north-west  have  an  evil 
reputation  for  their  savagery  and  aggressive,  sanguinary  habits ; 
but  in  the  south  and  west,  although  apparently  untamably 
Iiostile  to  all  comers,  they  seem  to  live  in  tolerably  populous 
communities,  or  large  villages,  consisting  of  well-built  houses, 
each  capable  of  containing  many  families,  and,  as  we  have 
presently  to  relate,  are  not  so  hopelessly  ferocious  and  hostile 
as  the  tribes  of  the  north-western  coast. 

All  previous  .accounts  of  attempts  made  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  the  larger  eastern  part  of  New  (luinea,  or  enter  into 
communication  with  the  inhabitants,  have  presented  a  similar 
story.  The  boats  of  a  vessel  of  <liscovery  approach  the  reef- 
bound  shore  or  ascend  the  mouth  of  some  promising  river, 
and  find  the  habitations  deserted,  and  an  appearance  of 
tre.~.chcrous  quiet  along  the  deserted  banks  ;  they  i)ursue  their 
explorations,  and  in  the  end  find  the  forest-clothed  banks 
swarming  with  armed  savages  and  war-canoes  well-manned, 
pushed  out  into  mid-stream  in  the  rear  to  intercept  the  retreat 
of  the  invaders.  It  is  only  by  an  inevitable  battle  and 
slaughter  of  the  courageous  defenders  of  dieir  soil,  that  the 
explorers  are  able  to  make  good  their  retreat.  \\'ith  such 
uniformity  of  experience,  all  attempts  to  become  better  ac- 
(piaiated  with  this  strange  land  have  been  considered  a  hope- 
less enterprise.  It  appears,  however,  that  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  there  are  two  ways  of  approaching  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  a  country,  and  that  a  sudden  invasion 
by  an  armed  party  from  a  ship,  without  previous  parley,  is  not 
the  one  most  likely  to  succeed.  An  account  of  a  peaceful 
reception  of  the  crew  of  an  English  vessel  by  the  natives  of 
New  (iulnea  was  sent  by  Mr.  Chester,  police  magistrate  of  the 
new  settlement  of  .Somerset,  at  Cape  York,  to  one  of  the 
(lueensland  newspapers,  which  is  full  of  promise  with  regard 
to  the  prosLicct  of  further  examination  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Chester  relates  (writing  from  Somerset  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1869)  that  a  boat's  crew  belonging  to  the  Ailhr,  a 
schooner  engaged  in  the  I'iihf  <fe  mcr  fishery,  having  gone 
adrift  from  Warrior  Island,  in  Torres  Straits,  about  the 
middle  of  August,  Captain  Delargy,  the  commander  of  the 
Actii'c,  started  in  search  of  them  with  three  large  whale-boats, 
manned  with  thirty  South  Sea  Islanders  well-armed  with 
double-barrelled  guns.  Having  searched  among  the  islands  to 
leeward  without  success,  he  made  the  south-east  coast  of  New 


Guinea  about  the  18th  of  August,  at  a  i)lace  called  by  the 
natives  Sybcc.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the  missing  boat,  with 
the  crew  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  from  want  of  food ;  for  they 
had  not  ventured  to  Land,  for  fear  of  the  natives. 

Captain  Delargy  resolved  to  attempt  to  enter  into  friendly 
negotiation  with  the  natives,  with  the  view  apparently  of 
obtaining  fresh  food.  On  nearing  the  shore  he  observed  a 
large  village,  and  about  100  men  collected  on  the  bank,  armed 
with  bows  and  having  thick  bundles  of  arrows  slung  round 
their  waists,  some  of  whom  came  out  to  the  boats  to  trade. 
( )n  the  Active's  men  landing,  however,  a  sudden  distrust  seemed 
to  animate  the  Papuans ;  they  sent,  in  great  haste,  their 
women  and  children  inland,  drew  off  in  good  order,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  square  on  a  rising  ground  a  short  distance  ofT, 
challenged  the  intruders  to  fight.  At  this  critical  moment, 
when  an  accident  might  have  brought  on  a  fierce  encounter, 
Captain  Delargy  advanced  towards  the  warriors,  who  stood 
with  arrows  fitted  to  their  bows,  and  ordering  his  own  men  to 
ground  their  arms,  succeeded  in  m.aking  peace.  The  Papuans 
llien  laid  aside  their  bows,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  show- 
ing hospit.ility  to  the  strangers. 

They  prepared  a  sumptuous  feast  of  pigs,  yams,  taro,  and 
a  kind  of  jungle  fowl,  and  sent  a  portion  on  board  the  boats 
for  those  who  remained  in  them.  After  dinner,  one  of  the 
chiefs  conducted  Captain  Delargy  through  his  village,  which 
consisted  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  two-storied  houses, 
neatly  built  of  rough  timber,  and  roofed  with  bamboo  end 
palm-leaves.  Each  house  had  a  double  verandah  about  twelve 
feet  wide  .all  around  it.  The  chief's  house  contained  two  rooms 
in  each  storey,  access  being  had  to  the  ujjper  rooms  by  means 
of  a  neat  ladder.  The  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  were 
furnished  with  seats  and  tables,  and  the  upper  ones  had 
sleeping  berths,  raised  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  floor, 
all  around  them.  E^ach  room  was  covered  with  grass  and  cane 
matting,  and  all  were  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  A  large 
rod  of  bamboo,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches 
ill  circumference,  for  holding  water,  appeared  to  be  the  only 
domestic  utensil  in  use  among  them.  The  captain  describes 
the  natives  as  exceedingly  intelligent,  fine  men,  about  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  of  an  olive  complexion,  with  woolly  hair, 
stained  of  a  brickdust  colour.  They  did  not  ap])ear  to  have 
any  apparatus  for  smoking,  indeed  they  placed  little  value  on 
tobacco  ;  but  were  very  eager  for  the  smallest  strip  of  red 
calico,  in  exchange  for  which  they  loaded  the  boats  with  taro 
and  yams.  The  men  go  entirely  naked,  but  appeared  to  take 
great  care  of  themselves — keejiing  in  the  verandahs  out  of  the 
sun  as  much  as  possible,  and  avoiding  getting  wet.  The  orna- 
ments worn  by  them  were  few  and  simple,  and  gave  no  indi- 
cation of  their  neighbourhood  being  a  gold-producing  country. 

The  coast-land  about  Sybec,  Captain  Delargy  adds,  is  low, 
and  the  country  magnificent  ;  rich,  well-grassed  plains, 
watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  extend  for  some  distance 
inland,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  are  large  fields  of 
taro  and  yams  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  The  coast  is 
lined  with  dense  groves  of  coco.i-nut  palms. 

Uefore  the  boats  left,  the  Papuans  jiainted  and  dc^-  ited 
themselves  with  leaves,  and  executed  a  sort  of  war-du....e  in 
honour  of  their  guests,  keeping  excellent  time  upon  a  large 
drum  ;  they  then  marched  in  jirocession  down  to  the  water- 
side-, singing  and  beating  the  drum,  and  finally  took  leave  by 
shaking  hands  all  round. 
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ILLUSTRATED   TRAVELS. 


From  Sydney   to  Singapore. 


l;y     UK.     A.     KATTR.AY,     K.N. 

The  chief  practical  result  of  modern  rese.irch  into  the  physical  tlie  Percy  group;  then  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  Cumberland 
geography  of  the  air  and  ocean  has  been  to  facilitate  commerce  and  Northumberland  Islands;  till,  rounding  the  picturesque 
and  travel,  and  raise  the  art  of  \oyaging  almost  to  a  science,  so  '  Gloucester  Island,  we  enter  Port  Denison,  in  which  is  situated 
tliat  ships  no  longer  jiroceed  to  distant  places  by  devious,  un-  the  seaport  town  of  Bowen.  This  recent  township  of  1,000  in- 
certain,  and  sei)arate  routes,  but  along  shortened,  well-defincii,  habitants  is  the  outlet  for  an  extensive  squatting  district,  and  the 
and  almost  identical  tracks.  '  nearest  port  to  the  well-known  Pcakdown  gold,  silver,  copper, 

The  vojage  between  England  and  Australia,  one  of  the  and  lead  mines.  Towns\ille,  on  Cleveland  Bay,  and  Cardwell, 
longest  and  most  frequently  undertaken,  has  been  materially  in-  on  Rockingham  Bay,  are  at  present  too  insignificant  to  merit  a 
fluenced  thereby.  Still,  the  present  routes,  botli  by  sail  and  call.  With  Bowen,  however,  and  Gladstone  and  Rockhampton 
steam,  are  monotonous — often  boiLterous.  Wide  oceans  are  further  south,  they  may  yet,  as  busy  seaports  and  stations  for 
crossed,  and  land  seldom  seen.  Hence,  a  new  one  by  Torres  exporting  the  wool,  cotton,  coft'ee,  sugar,  indigo,  rice,  and  other 
Strait  and  Batavia,  in  Java,  which  lessens  these  drawbacks,  tropical  productions  now  imder  trial  in  northern  Queensland, 
promises  to  be  a  favourite,  as  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  voyage  ,  enjoy  the  success  which  industry  and  enterprise  merit, 
f  om  Point  Galle  round  the  soutli-western  coast  of  Australia.  -  Thence  to  Cape  York,  a  distance  of  Coo  miles,  there  is  no 
The  telegraph  connecting  our  soutiiern  colonies  with  Asia  and  '  settlement ;  but,  as  we  near  land,  in  the  rapidly-narrowing 
Europe  is  likely  to  follow  jiartly  the  sanae  route,  the  wire  having    passage,  the  scenery  becomes  bolder.     Opposite  the  curious 


already  reacheu  Cle\elani!  Bay,  to  be  soon  recommenced  by 
the  united  colonies,  wliiih  are  well  able  to  bear  the  burden 
coniointly.  The  main  features  of  that  part  of  this  route  lying 
between  Singapore  and  .Sydney  ami  witliin  the  great  barrier 
reef  of  Australia  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

During  one  of  those  gorgeous  sunsets  for  which  Australia 
is  fiimous  we  bade  farewell  to  Sydney  and  the  lovely  "  coves  ' 
of  Port  Jackson,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  tlie  world  ;  anil 
passing  the  "lieads'' — a  huge  gap  in  lofty  sandstone  cliffs — we  arc 
suddenly  tr.uisported  from  smooth  water  into  the  long  heaving 


l)eak  of  Peter  Botte,  huge  tree-clad  hills,  of  more  than  3,000 
feet  elevation,  and  well-timbered  gorges,  cast  deep  shadows  in 
tlie  calm,  Like-like  water;  while  in  mid-channel  lie  the  picturesque 
Frankland  Islands,  and  on  the  near  horizon  the  endless  white 
line  of  reef  surf — the  whole  forming  a  scene  of  most  picturesque 
beauty.  Beyond  is  Mount  Cook,  named  after  the  celebrated 
navigator,  the  "Columbus"  of  Australia;  and  near  it  the  En- 
deavour river,  where  his  ship,  so-called,  was  careened,  and  where 
a  sailor,  on  seeing  a  flying  fox — a  large  species  of  bat — fancied 
he  had  seen  the  devil.     Then  come  Weary  Bay,  Cape  Tribula- 


swell  of  the  Pacific,  seldom  absent,  even  in  fine  weather.  After  tion,  and  other  spots,  with  names  reminiscent  of  the  great 
a  two  days' run,  past  the  busy  coal-exporting  Newcastle  and  the  1  voy^.-'er's  perils  and  perplexities. 

fertile  country  watered  by  the  Maiming,  Clarence,  and  Richmond  Further  jn,  the  scenery  is  characteristic  ;  the  barrier-reef  is 

rivers,  we  entered  Moreton  Bay,  and  running  fifteen  miles  uii  a  closer  to  the  land  and  belter  seen  ;  the  passage  is  shallower, 
narrow  river,  land  at  Brisbane,  the  cajjital  of  Queensland,  '  of  a  lighter  green,  and  mure  thickly  studded  with  single  and 
from  whence  the  steamer  for  Batavia  starts.  Half  an  hour  later  '■  grouped  mangrove-clad  ccral  islets;  the  mainland  less  lofty  and 
we  retrace  our  way  through  the  intricate  entrance  of  Moreton  ;  fertile.     There  are  few  signs  of  life,  exc  ■  '  ^t  long  intervals 


Bay,  passing  on  the  left  the  so-called  "glass-houses" — huge, 
isolated,  conical,  and  dome-shaped  masses  of  rock,  rising  from 
the  centre  of  a  wide  plain.  Skirting  the  long,  surf-defined,  rocky 
point,  stretching  out  from  Sand)'  Cape,  we  are  next  off,  thougii 
out  of  sight  of.  Cape  Capricorn,  suggestive  of  the  latitude  ;  and 
towards  night,  near  the  Capricorn  group,  a  cluster  of  coral 
islets,  and  soon  enter  the  smooth  water  of  die  inner  barrier- 
reefiroute,  warmer  weather  and  a  fair  wind  indicating  that  we 
are  fairly  in  the  tropics  and  in  the  region  of  the  trades. 

The  steep  submarine  coral  wall,  forming  the  great  barrier-reef 


some  small  craft,  bound  for  the  Gulf  01  Carpentaria,  busily 
L'Ugaged  in  trcpang-fishing,  or  wrecking ;  or  an  occasional 
canoefiil  of  natives  too  timid  to  venture  near;  and,  e.xcc  fit  during 
the  seasons,  when  the  Torres  Strait  pigeon  and  the  greenback 
or  edible  turtle  abou.id,  only  a  solitar)'  tern  or  gannet  is  seen. 
But  there  is  much  to  charm — beautifiil  and  ever-changing  scenery 
on  mainland,  reef,  and  islet,  doubly  enjoyable  in  such  perpetual 
summer  weather  as  is  h;;rc  experienced,  with  the  gentle  cooling 
breeze  and  smooth  sea.  \Vhen  ojiportunity  ofiers,  a  trip  in  the 
boat  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  well  repays  the  trouble. 


— certainly  tlic  most  wonderful  sight  of  the  voyage — apjiears  to  Mollusca, crustaceans, and  especially  fishes,  teem,  whose  s|)lendid 
the  eye  as  a  long  series  of  round  or  oval  patches  on  the  surfiic  c  colouring,  intensified  by  the  tropical  sun  antl  beautifully  trans- 
of  the  Pacific,  stretching  for  1,200  miles  in  lenglli,  and  lying  ten  parent  water,  rivals  tliat  of  the  ledges  and  grottoes  of  many-hued 
to  fifty  miles  distance  from  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia ;  \  coral  amid  which  they  sport,  forming  a  fairy-like  scene,  surpassing 
forming  a  natural  breakwater,  inside  of  which  is  the  navigable  all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive.  The  active  may  enjoy  a 
passage  we  have  now  entered.  Many,  however,  braving  the  turtle-hunt  on  the  gently-sloping  sides  of  a  coral  islet ;  the 
danger  of  passing  through  the  "  inlets  "  or  openings  ne.ir  Torres  sportspuu  may  bag  a  few  savoury  cockatoos,  parroipiets,  brush- 
Strait,  still  i)refer  the  open  sea  outsiile  the  line  of  reefs.  Dry  at  I  turkey,  or  wallaby  ;  nor  could  the  artist  find  a  finer  field  fiir 
•el  b,  the  [losition  of  the  reef  is  indicated  at  high  tide  by  light-  !  his  brush,  or  the  lover  of  the  doke  far  tikiitc  enjoy  life  under 
green  water  an<l  a  white  surf  line.    Piiit,  the  course  being  in  mid-  |  more  favourable  circumstances. 

channel,  we  see  little  of  it,  or  of  the  mainland  yet.  Still,  there  '  AVitli  a  strengthening,  and  now  monsoon  wind,  we  approach 
is  much  to  interest ;  low,  tree-clad,  (oral  islets,  necessitating  Cape  York, and  enter  the  narrow  but  picturesciue  Albany.  Pass 
careful  navigation  ;  on  the  left,  Higli  Peak  and  Pine  Peak,  lofty,  '  — carefiilly  on  account  of  its  tide— and  anchor  off  the  new 
tree-capped,  rocky  island.s,  and  good  landmarks  ;    fiirther  on,    port  of  Somerset.     But  landing  dispels  much  of  the  api)arent 
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beauty.  So  bad  is  the  soil,  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
small,  profitless  gardens  have  been  formed.  No  jirovision-store 
exists.  The  water  is  indift'erent  and  scarce.  The  entire  settle- 
ment comprises  only  a  dozen  or  eighteen  individuals,  and  eight 
or  nine  wooden  houses  erected  by  Government  for  the  local 
officials,  m;  rines,  and  police,  who  protect  it.  Still,  it  has 
well  fulfilled  the  object  for  which  it  was  principally  established 
in  1864,  having  already  provctl  a  port  of  refuge  for  forty  men 
from  three  ships  wrecked  on  the  adjacent  reef,  who  would 
probably  have  been  starved,  or  massacred  by  the  treacherous 
and  sometimes  cannibal  natives.  As  a  coal  depot  it  may  be 
useful ;  and  it  will,  perhajjs,  rise  to  commercial  importance  at 
some,  apparently  distant,  day — when  New  Guinea  is  oi)ened 
up  to  the  enterprise  of  Europeans.  But  at  present  we  gladly 
return  to  our  comfortable  steamer.  The  "  black  fellows,"  few 
in  number,  nude,  indolent,  of  low  type,  and  at  first  inclined 
to  give  trouble,  are  now  inured  to  the  presence  of  the  "white 
fellow,"  peaceably  disposed,  and  ready  to  barter  fish  or  tortoise- 
shell  for  "  bissicar  and  tabac"  (biscuits  and  tobacco). 

Quitting  Somerset,  a  few  hours'  steaming  carries  us  through 
Torres  Strait,  past  Booby  Island,  whose  cave,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  Somerset ,  formed  a  convenient  post-oftice 
for  ships  from  the  southern  ports,  and  a  provision  depot  for 
shipwrecked  crews.  Being  a  favourite  haunt  for  tern  and  other 
birds,  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  guano.  We  are  now 
in  the  trantiuil  Arafura  sea,  and  bidding  adieu  to  Australia, 
soon  lose  sight  of  land.  New  Guinea,  still  unexplored  and  a 
land  of  mystery,  is  just  too  far  off  on  the  right  to  gratify  us 
with  a  sight  of  its  lofty  mountains  ;  and  the  Papuans,  and  even 
hybrid  natives  of  the  small  intermediate  islands,  are  seldom 
seen  by  mere  passers-by.  Again  freshening,  the  monsoon 
carries  us  westward  into  Dutch  ground  and  the  Flores  Sea,  past 
Timor-laut,  barely  seen  in  the  distance,  then  Timor  and  the 
Sandalwood  Islands.  Further  on,  we  just  see  the  cloud-capped 
peak  of  the  well-known  volcano,  Sumbawa,  and  enter  the 
narrow  strait  of  Baly — between  fertile,  terrace-cultivated  islands, 
studded  with  farms  and  small  villages,  with  the  cone-shaped 


Pe.ik  of  B.ily,  towering  i;,ooo  feet  into  the  air  at  the  northern 
outlet  of  the  strait. 

Passing  along  the  calm  shallow  Java  Sea,  encircled  by 
huge  islands,  with  a  sultrier  moisture,  more  weakening  climate, 
and  close  enough  to  llio  north  coast  of  Java  to  observe  its 
fertility  and  value,  anclior  is  soon  cast  in  tlie  busy  roadstead  of 
liatavia.  The  cool  sea-breeze  of  the  early  forenoon  not  having 
yet  set  in,  the  sun  is  scorching,  the  air  oppressive,  and  of  a 
sickly  odour,  from  the  mangrove-fringed  bay  and  adjacent 
country.  In  landing  to  find  some  cuol,  sheltered  spot,  the  boat 
p.asses  up  the  centre  of  a  double  i)ier,  projecting  well  into  the 
mud-margined  harbour,  to  i)revent  the  silting-up  of  the  shallow 
stream,  lined  for  some  distance  on  either  side  by  Dutch  galeof, 
Chinese  and  Siamese  junks  and  sanpans,  Mahay  prahus,  and 

I  a  medley  of  mongrel  small  craft.  A  tiny  curricle,  widi  diminu- 
tive Javanese  ponies,  driven  by  a  Chin.aman,  rapidly  whirls  us 
through  the  native  town  to  the  Belgravia  of  Batavia,  two  miles 
inland,  where  are  die  hotels,  jiublic  buildings,  and  residences 
of  the  wealthier  Euroiiean  and  foreign  iner<'lian.ts.  A  visit  to  the 
barracks,  well-kept  botanic  and  zoological  gardens,  a  rapid  drive 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  through  the  fine  avenues  of  the  suburbs, 
and  a  ball  given  by  the  cavalry  oflicers,  furnish  a  glimpse  of 
social  life  in  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  foreign 
language,  sallow  hue,  and  attenuateil  frames  of  many,  and  the 

•  heat,  mosquitoes,  and  the  open  buildings,  were  strange  to  us  ; 

i  but  the  dresses,  dances,  music,  and  manners,  were  all  fa  ..iliar. 

I  Next  morning,  glad  to  (juit  the  ague-laden  atmos-.here,  we 
lea\e,  a  few  days'  pleasant  passage  carrying  us  to  Singapore, 
where  we  meet  the  steamer  for  Cialle — or,  it  may  be,  China  and 
Japan — almost  sorry  that  the  trip  from  Sydney  has  come  to  an 
end.  The  southward  vo}'age,  against  the  monsoon,  is  necessarily 
longer,  though  not  less  pleasant ;  while  during  the  fitful  north- 
west or  rainy  monsoon,  which,  however,  seldom  lasts  more 
than  three  months,  tlie  route  either  w.ay  is  less  .agreeable.  Still, 
at  all  times,  it  is  decide  '.!y  preferable  to  the  rough  weather 
often  met  with  in  the  route  at  present  followed,  by  Cape 
Leuwin  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Australia- 


jfoiu'iicy  from  the  Senegal  to  t/ie  Niger. — IX. 

FROM  THE   FRENCH  OF   LIEUTENANT  MAGE. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  WAR— WE  JOIN  THE  ARMY  OF  AHMADOU— MARCH 
— IIATTLE  OF  TOOIIOU— riKlEAl'  OF  THE  IIAMUARAS— AUAIN  ON 
THE  MARCH— STORMING  OF  UINA. 

As  soon  as  I  could  move,  I  got  Samba  N'diaye  to  lend  me  hir 
horse  to  ride,  and  went  out  every  day,  enjoying  more  than  any- 
thing the  pleasure  of  being  quite  alone.  All  my  efforts  to 
obtain  another  interview  with  the  king  proved  unavailing.  He 
appointed  a  day,  antl  when  the  day  came  would  send  me  a 
present  and  put  me  off.  I  tried  to  provide  for  our  departure, 
and  made  inquiries  on  all  sides  for  horses,  but  without  success  ; 
whethci  there  were  really  none  to  be  had,  or  whether  Ahmadou 
had  secretly  ordered  that  none  should  be  sold  to  me  I 
could  not  make  out.     I  tried  to  gain  some  information  about 


:  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  roads,  and  the  position  of  the 
rebel  army,  and  questioned  everybody  I  met ;  but  though  I 
paid   for  my  answers    beforehand,  I  never  could  place  any 

;  reliance  on  what  I  heard,  as  the  people  are,  most  of  them,  con- 
firmed liars.  Thus  much  I  gathered,  that  it  would  be  madness 
to  attempt  to  pursue  our  journey  to  El  Hadj  without  an  official 
guide  and  without  horses,  for  rumours  of  the  disturbances 
going  on  everywhere,  and  of  the  armed  rebels  to  be  met  with 
on  the  roads,  reached  Segou  from  every  quarter.  Our  position 
became  more  and  more  serious,  for  though  the  king  showed  us 
great  hospitality,  our  housekeeping  was  costing  us  more  than  a 
thousand  cowries  a  day ;  and  I  watched  with  dismay  the 
<lwindling  down  of  our  store  of  merchandise,  our  only  means 
of  livelihood.    Ahmadou  spent  the  first  days  of  April  holding 
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ILLUS'l'RATEn  TRAVELS. 


l)al;ivcrs  unikT  tlic  trees  in  front  of  liis  fuller's  lioiisc,  at  whieli     though  li:  liad  more  tlian   a  thousand  in  liis  magazines,  and 
lie  made  numerous  appeals  to    the   devotion    of   liis   faidiful     insis'.ed    on   their  buying    iheni  for   llieniselves.     lie   adtled. 


WOMEN   I'lJlMUNi;   MII.LHr. 


VIFAV  IN  sfc.ou. 


Sofas  and  of  tlu  Tallbes  trained  in  his  fither's  service;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  enthusiasm  for  the  war,  and  Sam1)a 
N'diave  told  ine  that  a  feeling  of  discontent  prevailed  among 
them   because   the  king   refused    to  sujiply   liiem  wid)  guns, 


'•With  one  of  the  tons  of  treasure  stored  up  in  I'^l  Hadj's 
magazines,  Ahmadou  could  maintain  his  whole  army  for  ten 
years;  but  he  gives  them  a  small  ])resent  every  six  months, 
and  lets  them  starve  all  the  rest  of  the  time.     What  tan  hi; 
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expect  of  them?    With   El  Ilailj    it  was   iliffercnt,  I  assure 
you.'' 

About  the  miiklic  of  July  we  heard  that  the  army,  raised 
with  the  greatest  trouble  by  the  king,  was  to  set  out  on  its 
march.  On  tlic  24th  it  crossed  the  river  at  Segou  Koro,  and 
I  rode  tliithor  to  witness  the  transport.  It  was  just  after  the 
rainy  season,  and  the  country  was  dazzlingly  green — one  fancied 
that  one  could  see  the  millet  growing.  I  never  saw  military 
movements  so  utterly  devoid  of  organisation  and  order.  The 
troops  were  transported  in  canoes,  and  the  river  anil  its 
banks  were  a  scene  of  wild  confusion.  The  boats  were  so 
overladen  that  numbers  were  wrecked  and  swamjjed,  and  a 
great  many  horses  antl  men  drowned. 

After  the  departure  of  the  army,  Ahmadou  shut  himself  up 
widi  his  wives  to  .await  the  result  of  the  expedition,  and  refused 
to  see  any  one.  It  marched  towards  Yamina,  and  attacked  a 
village  called  Tocoroba,  in  which  the  rebel  Bambaras  had 
cntrenchetl  themselves,  and  from  whence  they  made  sallies, 
pillaging  all  the  villages  of  Fadougou.  The  army  was  re- 
pulsed, and  in  the  beginning  of  August  numbers  of  wounded 
and  dying  were  brought  to  Segou.  Dr.  Quintin's  services  were 
in  great  retpiisition,  but  hundreds  died,  and  the  town  resounded 
with  the  cries  of  the  widows  and  children.  Fahmahra,  who 
had  joined  the  army,  was  killed ;  the  news  of  his  death,  and 
his  horse  and  accoutrements,  were  brought  to  us  by  his  friend 
Niansa. 

Affairs  grew  worse  and  worse  ;  the  revolt  was  sj)reading 
from  the  mountains  of  Djalonk.adou  in  the  south-east,  to  Lake 
Debou  in  the  north-east,  and  encircling  Ahm.adou  and  El 
Hadj. 

It  was  impossible  to  continue  our  journey  eastward ;  and 
even  our  return  to  .Senegal  was  becoming  more  difficult  every 
day.  'I'lie  next  news  we  heard  was  that  El  Hadj,  the 
prophet,  had  been  beaten  by  the  Kountahs  of  Timbuctu, 
h.id  been  deserted  by  his  .adherents  in  Macina,  had  been 
obliged  to  tly  from  Hamd-Allahi,  and  take  refuge  in  the  wilil 
regions  to  the  south  of  the  capital ;  that  M.ari,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Segou,  h.id  crossed  the  Uakhoi, 
or  White  River,  with  an  army  of  Bambaras  from  the  !;outh.  On 
the  25th  .Xhmadou's  army  was  defeated  in  open  country. 
This  roused  him  from  his  inaction,  and  l\e  j^repared  to  take 
the  field  in  person,  and  strike  one  last  desperate  blow.  He 
sent  out  in  all  directions  for  reinforcements,  and  Oulibo  and 
Turno  Abdoul,  his  most  trusted  lieutenants,  preceded  him  to 
the  army.  I  decided  immediately  on  asking  leave  to  ac- 
comijany  him.  There  was  no  other  course  left  oi)en  for  us. 
Should  he  be  defeated,  he  would  certainly  not  return  to  Segou, 
and  we  must  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebel  Bambaras, 
from  whom  wc  could  expect  no  mercy.  Ahmadou  appeared 
much  flattered  by  my  reejuest,  which  he  immediately  acceded 
to.  We  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  all  eventualities,  repaired 
our  .arms  and  h.arncss,  and  made  our  bagg.ige  .as  p(.i table  as  we 
could.  Ahmadou  told  S.amba  N'diaye  to  lend  me  his  hoise, 
and  another  w.as  procured  for  Dr.  Quintin.  On  the  26th  and 
2  7lh  of  January,  the  Sofas  from  Y.amina,  and  the  I'euhls  from 
the  suburbs  of  Segou,  whom  the  king  had  summoned  to  ac- 
company him,  arrived,  and  on  the  2Sth  the  m.arch  began. 

The  army  covered  an  immense  expanse,  and  looked  most 
picturesque  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  The  amnmnition 
was  carried  on  the  heads  of  more  than  three  hundred  negroes, 
who   bent  under  the  weight.     A  do/en  enormous  calabashes 


contained  the  l).aggage  ami  jirovisions  of  the  king,  and  were 
placed  on  the  backs  of  asses.  We  had  with  us  a  sup])ly  of 
couscous  and  bourakie,  a  b.ag  of  salt,  and  several  bottles 
made  of  goat-skin  to  carry  water.  We  passed  the  villages  of 
Soninkoura,  Knghou,  Mbc'bala,  Banancoro,  Nerecoro,  Dialo- 
coro,  Bafou,  and  Bougou.  Then  we  left  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  struck  into  the  interior,  and  reached  the  camj)  of  Turno 
Alassanne's  army  at  Marcadougouba,  where  we  remained  unli' 
the  31st.  The  doctor  and  I  bivouacked  under  a  trei".  by  the 
roadside ;  the  nights  were  cold,  r.nd  fires  were  lit  everywhere ; 
our  laptots  found  a  heaj)  of  millet-canes  in  the  village,  and 
tocV  iiossession  of  them,  without  further  ceremony,  for  fuel. 

following  d.ay  was  spent  by  Ahmadou  in  preparations 
fo  coming  battle,  in  holding  palavers,  and  haranguing  his 

nici.  First,  he  addressed  the  Talibc's,  re])roaching  them  for 
their  in.activity  and  want  of  spirit,  and  reminding  them  how 
much  they  owed  to  I'll  Hadj  and  to  liim  ;  that-  whereas  the 
Sofas  aiul  Toubourous  were  always  ready  to  fight,  they  thought 
only  of  their  ease  and  how  they  could  best  enrich  themselves. 
Then  he  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  "  Kouloulous  "  (spoil 
secreted  liy  the  soldiers  in  time  of  war,  and  not  brought  to  the 
common  store  for  eipKal  distribution),  saying  that  one  must 
be  prepared  to  appear  before  (Joil  with  empty  hand.s.  A 
curious  scene  followed,  which  I  watched  with  interest.  One 
by  one  came  forv.ard,  and  gave  up  whatever  he  had  taken,  a 
comb,  a  goat-skin,  a  knife,  and  so  on ;  one  confessed  to 
having  sold  a  gun  for  five  hundred  cowries,  saying  that  if  he 
were  killed  he  had  a  slave  worth  more  than  that  sum.  After 
that  Ahmadou  counted  the  men,  and  assigned  to  each  com- 
pany its  ijosition  in  the  next  day's  attack.  To  the  Sofas  he 
spoke  only  a  few  words,  s.iying  that  he  could  count  on  their 
fidelity  and  courage  ;  he  charged  them  not  fo  stop  to  plumler, 
but  to  fight  until  the  victory  was  complete,  to  advance  until 
within  ten  steps  of  the  enemy,  to  put  a  quantity  of  powder  and 
ten  b.alls  into  their  guns  .and — never  to  retreat ! 

A  fierce  hatred  existed  between  the  Sofas  and  the  Talib^s, 
and  Ahmadou  spent  several  hours  in  listening  to  the  recrimina- 
tions and  complaints  made  to  him  by  their  respective  chiefs, 
and  trying  to  smooth  down  their  jealousies. 

For  us  much  depended  on  the  event  of  the  coming  engage- 
ment. If  the  Bambaras  under  Mari,  awaiting  us  at  Toghou, 
were  to  be  victorious,  or  have  even  a  partial  success,  the 
whole  country  would  join  them ;  even  Ahmadou's  faithful  Sofas 
would  most  likely  desert  him.  The  Nioro  road,  which  was 
already  intercepted,  would  be  effectually  closed  against  us, 
and  we  should  be  driven  back  into  Segou,  whose  walls  could 
not  long  hold  out  against  a  combined  attack. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  were  determined  to  i-nake 
common  cause  with  Ahmadou,  forgetting  former  grievances, 
and,  with  our  seven  attendants,  fight  for  our  lives  to  the  last. 

Six  hours'  march  the  next  morning  brought  us  in  sight  of 
Toghou,  lying  in  the  middle  of  a  large  jjlain,  with  the  enemy 
drawn  up  outside  the  walls.  Ahmadou  formed  his  men  into 
five  columns,  and  advanced  to  the  attack,  the  Talibe's  singing 
in  measured  cadence,  "  I^hilahi  Allah,  Mohammed  ra^ould  y 
Allah!"*  The  engagement  was  very  fierce;  the  Bambaras 
made  a  valiant  defence ;  knowing  that  they  could  expect  no 
quarter,  they  fought  with  the  energy  of  despair,  but  they  were 
completely  defeated.  The  slaughter  was  terrible.  Ninety- 
seven  men  who  were  taken  ])risoners  were  all  beheaded  the 
*  A  Mussulman  ejaculation,  "God  is  great,  Maliuinct  U  liis  prophet  I" 
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next  day  before  Ahniadou,  who  kindly  sent  to  invite  me  to 
enjoy  the  spectaile  with  him ;  but  I  had  scon  enough  butchery, 
and  chose  rather  to  go  with  Dr.  Quintin,  ;iiul  do  what  I  could 
for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  who  lay  about  in  and  outside  the 
town.  We  extracted  many  balls,  and  perfonLC  1  a  number  of 
successful  amputations,  thougii,  for  w.mt  of  a  i)ro|)er  supply  of 
surgical  instruments  and  bandages,  wc  could  do  little  in  the 
worst  cases. 

I  here  again  had  occasion  to  notice  how  little  developed 
the  nervous  system  of  the  blacks  is,  and  how  much  less  sen- 
sitive they  are  to  i)ain.  The  climate  also  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  quick  recovery  and  to  the  healing  of  wounds. 

At  least  2,500  Kambaras  liad  been  killed,  whilst  Ahma- 
dou's  loss  .scarcely  amounted  to  300.  Had  he  led  his  army, 
animated  by  victory  and  filled  with  enthusiasm  as  it  then 
was,  to  Sansandig,  the  centre  of  the  insurrection,  he  might 
almost  without  another  struggle  have  made  himself  master  of 
the  country ;  but  he  weakly  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
favourites  and  chiefs,  who  were  longing  to  divide  the  s])oil, 
and  returned  to  Segou.  Once  there,  Ahmadou  again  be- 
came invisible,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  grant  me  an 
audience,  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  which  certainly  could 
have  been  no  easy  matter,  as  he  had  to  resort  to  the  most 
stringent  measures  to  get  his  men  to  give  up  what  they  had 
taken.  Meanwhile,  the  doctor  fell  ill  of  a  low  fever,  and  I 
also  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  and  scenes 
we  had  gone  through,  and  the  daily  increasing  heat  of  the 
weather.  Milk,  our  chief  and  best  article  of  food,  became 
more  and  more  difticult  to  get,  and  we  felt  the  want  of  it  very 
much.  During  the  last  weeks  of  February,  rain  fell  in  large 
quantities,  and  refreshed  the  air,  making  it  so  cool  that  we 
had  to  take  to  warmer  clothing.  It  was  not  a  soft  fine  rain, 
such  as  we  had  had  on  our  journey  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  but  great  heavy  showers,  which  had  the  disagreeable  effect 
of  putting  to  flight  all  the  dealers  in  the  market-place,  so  that 
.  we  did  not  know  where  to  go  to  buy  provisions,  and  must  have 
nearly  starved  if  Ahmadou  had  not  sent  us  a  sheep  from  time 
to  time.  The  moist  atmosphere  seemed  to  exercise  a  kind  of 
paralysing  effect  on  the  people,  for  the  butchers  killed  nothing, 
and  the  somonos  did  not  go  out  fishing.  The  rain  lasted  imtil 
the  28th  of  February,  which  is  the  religious  feast  of  the  Cowry. 
It  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  review  of  the  troops,  and  recit- 
ing of  prayers  and  the  Koran  by  Ahmadou.  He  wound  up 
by  again  demanding  a  restitution  of  the  booty,  as  he  >\as 
going  to  collect  his  army  and  lead  them  out  to  battle.  After 
which  he  passed  to  very  dift'ercnt  subjects,  enjoined  them 
not  to  tattoo  the  faces  of  the  new-born  children  as  the  Kaftirs 
did ;  and  told  them  that  it  was  a  most  imbecoming  thing 
for  the  women  to  stuff  and  pad  out  their  hair  by  means  of 
rags  ;  that  married  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  out 
into  the  streets  or  to  market ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Talibes 
should  not  forsake  the  mosque,  as  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  but  should  perform  their  devotions  there  instead  of 
at  home. 

A  whole  year  had  passed  since  we  came  first  to  Segou,  and 
Ahmadou  seemed  less  disposed  than  ever  to  let  lis  go.  He 
had  no  ultimate  designs  on  our  liberty,  neither  did  he  look 
upon  us  as  valuable  auxiliaries  in  the  field,  but  he  ditl  wish 
that  we  sliould  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  country  which  he  governed,  anil  the  disastrous  tennina- 


tion  of  his  father's  adventurous  career ;  and  this  was  why  he 
would  neither  assist  us  in  <  ontinuing  our  journey  to  the  east, 
nor  in  returning  to  the  Senegal.  For  the  same  reason  he  did 
all  he  could  to  intercei)t  the  return  of  the  messengers  I  had 
sent  at  dilTerent  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  St.  I.ouis, 
and  to  prevent  me  from  .sending  others.  The  Togliou  cam- 
paign, destnictive  as  it  had  been  to  the  liambaras,  had, 
nevertheless,  not  leduced  them  to  .submi.ision,  and  almost 
immediately  after  the  feast  of  the  Cowry  a  new  expedition  was 
nunoured,  to  be  directed  against  the  south-west  provinces.  I 
.sent  word  to  Ahmadou  that  I  wi.shed  again  to  accompany 
the  army,  for  I  foresaw  that  this  woukJ  be  my  only  chance 
of  visiting  that  part  of  the  country.  He  raised  objections  at 
first,  s.aying  that  in  the  last  campaign  I  had  lost  one  of  my 
men,  that  I  must  not  make  any  more  such  sacrifices;  but  a 
very  little  insistance  made  him  yield,  showing  that  he  had 
objected  merely  for  form's  sake.  He  told  me  to  [irepare  a  large 
supply  of  couscous ;  and  as  I  anticipated  very  long  maiches,  I 
decided  to  take  with  me  a  mule  to  carry  our  baggage. 

On  the  25di  of  March  the  tabala  was  beaten  at  the  door  of 
the  mosciue,  and  the  different  army  coriv,  assembled  and 
encamped  for  the  night  at  Segou-Koro.  Every  evening  the 
griots  ran  about  the  camp,  shouting,  "  He  conou  outambo  dali 
diango  khoy  !  "  which  means  literally,  "Ho,  the  arniy;  let  no 
man  go  out !  above  all  to-morrow  ! "  and  then  on  the  following 
day  Ahmadou  woukl  hold  a  palaver  like  the  one  he  had  hckl 
at  Toghou,  at  which  he  began  by  reading  the  histor)-  of  the 
wars  of  Mahomet,  and  ended  by  demanding  the  restitution  of 
all  the  booty  matle  in  the  last  campaign.  I  saw  two  very  con- 
siderable restitutions  made  on  this  occasion,  one  by  a  Talibc, 
wl'.o  came  forward  and  ga\e  iip  a  sum  of  30,000  cowries  taken 
at  Toghou ;  and  the  other  by  a  Peuhl,  who  brought  the  king 
200  balls  of  amber. 

A  ((uarrel  between  Ahmadou  and  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  his  Talibes,  which  lasted  several  days,  retarded  the 
tleparture  of  the  army.  He  wanted  to  exact  from  them  a 
promise  that  they  would  dismount  from  their  horses  and 
advance  on  foot  to  the  assault  of  those  villages  which  iu  the 
ensuing  expedition  the  army  might  receive  orders  to  attack. 
This  dispute  was  finally  .settled  through  the  mediation  of 
Tierno  Abdoul  Kadi,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  kingdom, 
who  had  been  appointed  chief  justice  ;  and  on  the  3rd  of 
April  the  army  began  its  march,  and  ascended  the  valley  of  the 
Niger,  leaving  the  river  on  the  right.  AVe  passed  through  a 
fertile  and  cultivated  tract  of  country  colonised  from  time 
immemorial  by  I'euhls,  who  have  kept  distinct  from  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  have  jjreserved  the  characteristic 
tyiie  cf  their  race.  They  are  shepherds  and  agriculturists,  and 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  ca|)ital  for  the  milk  of  their  flocks 
and  the  produce  of  their  fields. 

A\'e  made  our  first  hah  near  Fogni,  a  Bambara  village, 
deserted  and  in  ruins.  It  had  been  the  centre  of  a  recent 
insurrection,  and  all  around  the  ground  was  strewn  with 
skeletons,  which  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun,  and  crackled  under 
our  horses'  feet.  Fogni  stands  in  a  large  plain,  boundetl  on 
the  south  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  seemed  to  rise  in  elevation 
as  we  advanced  towards  the  west.  It  is  a  fine  country,  with  a 
rich  soil,  full  of  jjromise  for  the  cultivator  and  the  shepherd 
when  war  shall  have  ceased  to  devastate  it.  Some  spots 
here  and  there  were  planted  with  shea  trees,  many  of  which 
mcisured  as  much  as  a  foot  aud  a  lialf  in  diameter  belov/ 
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the    branches.       In    tlic    ininicdiatc    nuighhoiirhood    of    tho  nunaciiig  atlitiuk',  and  iho  arms  with  whirh  they  seemed  well 

village,  1  noticed,  as  nsuai,  a  good  many  kliads,  the  pods  of  Miiiplied,  were  evidently  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  stand, 

which    are    used    for    fattening    cattle.       In    the    low    brnsh-  anil  defend  the  pi  ue  to  the  last.     The  columns  of  assault  were 

wood  we  discovered  fruits  and  berries  of  different  kinds,  not  inunediately  organised.     On  the  left  were  ranged  the  'I'alib^s 

particularly    jialatable,    but   with    a    pleasant    acidity,    which  with  their  bl.ick  flag  ;  in  the  centre  the  victorous  army  of  St'gou 

We   found    also  a  great  (the  'foros),  with  a  red  and  white  Hag  ;  on  the  right,  the  .Sofas 

iiniy  in    marching   covered  an  1  the 'I'oiibijurous  grouped  a lound  their  red  flag.     ,\hniadou 

took  up  his  position  at 


were  eagerly  devoured    by  us   a 
abundance  of  g.iuie,  and  as  the 
a   very  wide    extent    of 
country,   the    partridges 
and  pintadoes.orCuinea- 
fowl,  were  driven  before 
lis,      surrouniled,      and 
taken  alive  in  the  under- 
wootl.  The  hares,  owing 
to  some  Mussidman  i)re- 
jiwlice,   were    respected, 
or,  rather,  I  slu)nld  s  ly, 
despised.     The  sight  of 
numerous    antelopes 
roused     the     sportsman 
within     me,     and     led 
me     completely     away. 
First    I    thought,    pru- 
dently,   I    would    spare 
my  horse,  and  tried  to 
look    calmly   on    whilst 
these  swift  agile  creatures 
were  started  and  hunted 
down  ;  but  before  long 
reason   was    con(|uered, 
and  I  dashed  olT  in  pur- 
suit of  a  ga/elle,  which 
had  jumjied  up  within  a 
few  steps  of  nie.     Some 
Sofas    followed,    and    I 
gave    myself    up    unre- 
strainedly  to   the    plea- 
sures   of    the     chase — 
bringing    down    in    the 
course  of  the  day  two  fme 
antelopes.     I  had  never 
hunted  before  ;  the  sen- 
sation   and    excitement 
were  delightful ;    and    I 
confess   that    the   recol- 
lection of  that  day  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  of 
my  journey.     The  active 
exercise  in  the  0|)en  air 
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the  rear,  in  the  centre, 
with  his  guard,  and  the 
captives,  who  held  the 
horses  of  those  who  were 
to  scale  the  walls— but 
I  will  not  inflict  on  my 
readers  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  attack  and 
defence.  I  .saw  the  same 
s(  enes  I  had  witnessed 
at  Toghou — the  same 
bravery  and  want  of  skill 
and  organisation  on  the 
]iart  of  the  assailed  ;  the 
came  undisciplined  im- 
petuosity and  ardour  on 
the  part  of  the  as.sailants ; 
and,  after  the  defeat, 
desperate  resignation 
among  the  conijuered 
and  unpitying  ferocity 
among  the  conciuerors. 
As  before,  the  victory 
was  followed  by  pillage 
and  cold-blooded  mass- 
acre, and  the  women  and 
children  became  the  prey 
of  the  soldiers.  War  was 
here,  inileed,  ten  times 
more  horrible  than  in 
more  civilised  countries, 
and  I  sickened  at  the 
sights  all  around  me. 

After  the  taking  and 
sacking  of  Dina,  Ahnia- 
dou  led  his  army  two 
days'  march  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Niger,  rava- 
ging and  burning  all  the 
villages  in  the  valley, 
which  was  enclosed  bc- 


gave  me  new  energy  and  life,  and  1  I'elt  better  than  I  had  Iween  two  r.uiges  of  moimlains,  anil  narrowed  as  we  ad- 
done  for  a  long  while  past.     That  languid  indifference  towards    vanced. 

everything  which  I  experienced  at  Segou   had   vanished,  the  At  Manaboug(ju  we  found  a  practicable  ford,  and  crossed 

smallest  objects  attracted  my  attention,  and,  notwithstanding  to  the  other  side,  taking  the  direct  road  to  Yamina.  Along  this 
the  fatigues  of  tl-.e  road,  I  found  time  to  note  down  fa<  ts  and  very  same  road,  sixty-seven  years  ago,  Mimgo  Park  had  toiled, 
impressions.  ]  returning  from    Segou  worn   out  with    fatigue   and    hardship, 

On  the  7tli  of  .\pril  we  came  in  sight  of  Dina,  our  destina-  |  without  resources  of  any  kind,  begging  his  way  from  village  to 
lion.  It  is  a  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger,  built  on  village.  I  was  more  fortunate,  for  though  my  companions  were 
the  top  of  the  steep,  which  is  washed  by  the  water  at  the  time  a  horde  of  cruel  barbarians,  yet  I  was  safe  under  their  protec- 
of  the  inundations.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  earth  wall,  ])ierced  j  tion  ;  and,  as  the  guest  and  ally  of  their  so\ereign,  met  with 
with  innumerable  loopholes.  The  rampart  and  the  terraces  !  res])ect  and  good  treatment  at  their  hands.  With  them  I 
of  the  houses  were  bristling  with  IJambaras,  who,  from  their  i  travelled  more  than  sixty  leagues  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
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river  of  Soudan,  and  by  taking  with  i»re.it  exactness  the  bearings 
of  its  course,  1  was  able  to  trace  the  first  correct  map  of  tliat 
section  of  its  basin. 

The  road  to  Yamina  led  tlirough  wide  and  lovely  i)lains, 
bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  Notwithstanding  the  long 
drought  and  burning  h.eat,  they  were  covered  willi  fresh  green 
grass;  but  these  fine  pasture-lands,  where  thousands  of  cattle 
might  have  grazed  and  grown  fat,  were  comiiletely  deserted. 
All  the  villages  we  came  to  were  destroyed  and  al'andoned, 
and  now!";re  was  there  a  living  creature  to  be  seen.  On  the 
second  day  we  jjassed  a  number  of  ponds  or  small  lakes, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  are  all  connected,  and  form  a 
second  river,  parallel  to  the  Niger.  The  largest  of  these  is 
called  the  lake  of  Mira. 


The  end  of  .May  was  at  hand,  and  with  it  the  r.iiny  seasun  ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  get  about  again,  1  made  anotlier 
attempt  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  St.  I.ouis,  but  without 
success,  Ahmadou  contrived  to  frustrate  it. 

Conlinu.d  r.iids  were  made  by  small  detachments  of  IruopS 
into  the  eastern  territory  and  into  the  environs  of  .San^andig, 
the  men  coming  back  laden  with  sjioil ;  everywhere  the  country 
was  comi)letely  demoralised,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
.Mimadou  to  regain  all  the  land  he  had  lost,  had  he  been  pre- 
pared to  strike  a  desperate  blow;  but,  as  usual,  there  w.is 
dissension  between  king,  chiefs,  and  people.  He  <  ailed 
together  the  army,  but  the  army  did  not  seem  ini  lined  to 
obey.  They  were  cultivating  their  millet-lields  ;  the  last  crops 
had    failed,    millet  had    risen   to    an   exorbitant   price,  and 
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Ahniadou's  first  act  on  reaching  Yamina  was  to  exact  a 
heavy  war-tax  from  the  inhabitants.  I  found  my  way  to  my 
old  quarters,  the  house  of  Serintc',  but  the  kind  old  chief  was 
no  longer  there.  He  had  been  accused  of  plotting,  and  had 
several  months  ago  been  summoned  to  Segou,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  leave  it  again.  His  son,  grown  almost  into  a 
man,  and  his  wives,  who  h.ad  remained  at  Yamina,  ga\e  me  a 
most  hearty  and  hospitable  reception,  and  thanked  me  for 
coming  to  see  them.  We  marched  on  to  Segou,  making 
scarcely  any  halt  by  the  way;  Ahmadou  was  impatient  to  reach 
it,  and  urged  on  his  army,  regardless  of  the  excessive  heat  and 
fatigue  we  had  to  endure. 

Many  men  fell  down  from  exhaustion,  and  were  left  behind 
to  die.  I  felt,  several  times,  as  if  I  must  follow  their  example, 
and  reached  Segou  more  dead  than  alive.  As  I  had  done  on 
former  similar  occasions,  I  subsisted  for  many  days  exclusively 
on  milk,  to  which  means  I  fully  believe  I  owed  my  recovery. 

VOL.    II. 


consequently  there  was  a  great  deal  of  distress  amongst  the 
people. 

On  the  6th  of  June  Ahmadou  called  a  palaver,  and  the 
chiefs  came  to  lay  their  grievances  before  him  and  seek  redress. 
First,  they  demanded  that  he  should  never  again  exclude  the 
Talib(fs  from  his  presence,  and  that  the  Sofas  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  arresting  them  on  any  pretext  whatsoevei  ; 
secondly,  that  he  should  t.ake  care  of  and  maintain  those 
soldiers  who  were  wounded  and  disabled  in  his  service,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  to  beg  or  die  of  starvation  as  he  had 
done  hitherto ;  thirdly,  that  he  should  provide  for  the  widows 
and  children  of  those  Talibes  who  were  killed  in  war. 

Ahmadou  seemed  to  feel  the  justice  of  these  two  latter 
demands,  for  he  replied  immediately,  as  if  he  must  excuse 
himself,  that  whenever  a  wounded  Talibd  had  applied  to  him 
for  assistance,  it  had  been  granted ;  but  that  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  give  help  unasked,  as  he  did  not  know  all  those 
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who  wore  wouivlfil.  This  answer  was  incorrect  and  evasive, 
li  It  was  received  without  any  further  remark.  Nothing  that 
lie  said  was  ever  (lucslioned. 

This  palaver  was  followed  by  three  weeks  of  delay  and 
hesitiition,  until,  on  the  21st,  the  t.ihala  was  beaten,  and  the 
griots  ran  about  the  streets,  calling  the  men  to  arm  and  preiiarc 
for  an  expedition  ai^ainst  Sansandig.  Ahmadou  went  to  Itafou- 
liou^ou,  a  vill.iye  some  miles  up  the  river,  where  the  army  was 
to  cross.  I  joined  him  there,  and  pitching  my  tent  in  a 
slK-ltered  jilace  on  the  banks,  watched  with  great  interest  the 
transport  of  the  men  and  horses.  It  was  a  long  and  difl'icult 
undertaking  (the  river  at  that  part  was  no  less  than  3,000  yards 
v.iile),  taking  three  w'lole  days,  and  a  good  many  lives  were 
Ijst  both  of  men  and  horses.  On  the  7  th  of  July,  Ahmadou 
and  I  crossed  over  amongst  the  last,  and  that  evening  at  ten 
o'cl.xk  we  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  tornado.  I  had 
notieetl  clouds  gathering  in  the  cast  which  bore  a  threatening 
aspjct,  and  hul  taken  the  jirecaution  of  encamping  on  the 
liighest  put  of  the  river-bank,   so  thai  the  water  might  run 


I  down  from,  and  not  into,  our  tents.     When   the  storm  burst 

'  and  the  rain  came  down  in   torrents,  we  were  besieged  by 

numbers   of    streaming,    half-drowned   creatures    begging   for 

'  Nhelter :  we  were  alrtrady  ])retty  tightly  packed ;  in  one  of  the 

tents — we  had  but  two  -were  our  fil'tcen  laptots,  in  tlie  other 

the  doctor  and  myself  with  eight  men,  besides  two  canteens, 

[  six  guns,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  (lasks  of  gunpowder, 

j  several  bags  of  millet,  and  three  sadiUes  of  native  manuf.icture 

I  besides  my  own  ;  but  how  could  one  turn  away  a  ;  oor  wretch 

who  came,  as  my  friend  San  I'arba  and  several  others  diil,  with 

his  only  set  of  garments  tightly  rolleil  up  imder  his  arm  to 

keep  them  dry,  his  saddle  on  his  head,  entreating  shelter  for  his 

n.aked   body?     I   could  only  recpiest  them  to  put  on    their 

boubous,  and  bid   them   welcome  as  long  as  there  was  an 

indi  of  room  left.     It  was  a  soune  of  intense  astonishment 

to  them  that  such  a    thin  texture  as  that  of  which  my  tent:) 

were  made   should  so  effectually  keep  out    the  rain,   and   in 

the   morning   everyboily   crowded   around    them   to   feel   and 

examine. 
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The  clothing  of  the  i)eoplo  consists  generally  of  tlie  skins 
of  animals.  'I'he  women  wear  tlie  tiyiiiu/a,  or  waist-cloth,  or 
sometimes  only  a  much  more  scanty  covering.  The  sovereign  is 
dressed  in  woollen  or  printed  cotton  cloths ;  and  the  kilolos, 
or  nobles,  follow  his  example,  only  in  a  lower  degree.  Hoth 
sexes  wear  their  hair  a  palm  (eight  inches)  or  more  in  length, 
arranged  in  one,  two,  or  three  tresses,  or  tied  in  a  single  knot. 
They  do  not  tattoo  their  skin,  nor  m.ake  incisions  on  the  dice 
or  other  parts  of  the  body ;  neither  do  they  i)ierce  the  lips,  or 
nose,  or  even  the  cars,  for  the  insertion  of  ornaments — -in 
all  these  respects  acting  in  nowise  contrary  to  Natme. 

Their  mechanical  industry  is  not  of  delicate  perfection,  but 
It  completely  fulfils  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  as  is, 
indeed,  shown  in  the  construction  of  their  houses.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  use  they  make  of  wood  that  they  are  especially 
distinguished.  Not  to  speak  of  their  boats  and  other  articles 
usually  made  of  this  material,  their  dishes  and  vessels  for 
containing  licpiids,  with  various  other  implements,  are  all  made 
of  wood,  the  several  articles  being  finis'ied  with  the  greatest 
neatness. 

As  an  instance  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the  instniment 
called  mombo,  which  consists  of  a  thin  hollow  cylinder,  formcil 
of  a  single  piece  of  hard  wood,  having  only  one  orifice  lengthways 
of  about  an  inch  in  width,  the  two  extremities  of  such  opening 
being  square  .about  two  inches  each  way.  This  instrument  is 
hung  from  a  man's  neck  by  a  leather  thong,  being  kept  from 
touching  his  body  by  a  bent  cane,  and  it  is  beaten  along  the 
sides  of  the  opening  witli  two  litde  rods  of  caoutchouc.  The 
mombo  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance ;  and  by  means 
of  it,  through  a  combination  of  sounds,  the  Muata  Cazeinbe 
transmits  all  his  orders,  in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible,  but 
only  to  tho^e  who  know  the  Kampokolo  language  :  indeed, 
it  is  used  for  no  othi-r  pmpose. 


The  making  of  their  kitchen  and  domestic  vcsseb  of 
wood  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  The  Hungarian  tra- 
veller, Ladislaus  Magyar,  to  whom  allusion  was  made  in 
a  former  article,*  informs  us  that  the  country  of  I.u-embi, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kuanza,  lying  between  that  rivet 
and  the  jjrimeval  forests  of  Olo-Vihenda  and  Kibokoe,  in 
which  I  place  die  head  of  the  Nile,t  is  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  situate  further  in  the  interior  designated  Kim-b.andi, 
or  Djim-bandi,  for  which  name  he  gives  the  following  singular 
reason.  As  in  those  countries  the  soil  is  altogether  sandy,  more 
or  less  mixed  with  luimus,  which  soil  is  cpiite  unfit  for  the 
manufacture  of  earthenw.are,  their  inhabitants  have  to  obtain 
from  the  regions  on  the  Kuanza  their  earthenware  vessels,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  large  ones  used  for  the  i)rep.aration  of  their 
native  beverage,  called  oviiliici.  Hence,  he  tells  us,  they  call 
these  regions  Kim-bandi,  which  name  he  s.ays,  is  composed  of 
two  A-bunda  words,  signifying  "man"  and  "pot,"  and  may  be 
understood  to  mean  "  the  pot  country,"  like  our  English 
"  Potteries."  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  perfectly 
intelligible  that  the  people  of  the  Cazembe's  country,  with  their 
industrious  h.abits,  should  prefer  m.inufacturing  their  domestic 
vessels  of  wood  at  home  to  importing  earthenware  from  the 
distant  pot  countr)-. 

Gamitto  s.iys,  however,  in  another  jilace,  rather  incon- 
sistently, that  the  Cazembe's  people  know  how  to  make  use  of 
clay  for  the  manufacture  of  kitchen  utensils,  vessels  for  water, 
pombe,  &c. ;  irom  which  it  must  be  inferred  that  his  pre- 
vious statement  respecting  their  manufacturing  those  articles  of 
wood  is  not  to  be  understood  so  absolutely  as  it  is  expressed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  imke  extensive 
use  of  wood  for  the  construction  of  articles  that  in  other 
1  countries  are  maile  of  very  tlift'erent  materials. 
1  •  Scj  i>,-n;c  87,  aii'c.  t  Sec  p;ii;i."i  54,  56,  aiiU: 
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These  pcoplo  also  Iit^lIj-  turn  ti)  account  various  other 
pro(hu:tions  of  the  vegetable  kiiiL,'ilom.  From  the  fibres  of 
numerous  plants  in  which  ICastern  Africa  abounds  they  manu- 
facture llax  ;  and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  cotton— of  which, 
however,  they  have  but  little — they  weave  coarse  cloths,  make 
ropes,  nets,  fishing-lines,  sewing  thread,  &c.  Elastic  gum  is 
plentiful,  l)Ut  they  make  no  use  of  it  except  for  their  musical 
instruments.  Oil  is  extracted  by  them  from  various  fruits, 
grains,  and  seeds.  I'or  culinary  purposes  they  employ  palm- 
oil,  which  they  call  iviiui ;  and  for  giving  light  they  make  use 
of  the  kernels  of  {\k  Ja/ro/'hii  a/nvs  and  other  seeds,  (iamit'.o 
remarks  that  they  are  the  only  nation  of  that  i)art  of  Afrii  a 
who  thus  make  use  of  artificial  lights.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  pre|)aro  any  vegetable  dyes ;  but  they  have  many  vegetable 
medicines,  the  prin(  ipal  one  being  a  sort  of  i/i/i/iii,  with  which 
tluy  perform  wonderful  cures. 

The  Gttir^iu  seem,  i  uleed,  to  be  not  unskilled  in  the  art  of 
healing.  After  Captain  (Jamitto  had  been  some  time  in  the 
country,  he  hac  an  attack  of  scurvy  so  severe  that  his  gums 
became  (|uite  b!ack,  his  teeth  loose,  and  he  sufi'ered  such 
excruciating  pain  that  he  could  obtain  no  rest.  When  he  hail 
been  several  days  in  this  state,  the  Muala  sent  to  him  one  of 
his  gangas,  who,  after  making  himself  well  accjuainted  with  the 
complaint,  told  the  patient  in  a  magisterial  and  emiihatic  tone 
that  he  would  return  at  sunset  with  the  remedy,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  good  night's  rest.  When  he  came  he  brought 
with  him  some  pieces  of  fungus  and  of  the  fine  bark  of  a  tree, 
very  much  like  that  of  the  plum-tree,  on  which  the  fungus 
appeared  to  have  grown.  The  fungus  he  burnt  to  a  coal,  and 
then,  adding  one-third  part  of  salt,  he  ground  it  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  With  this  he  rubbed  the  gums,  and  though  they  were 
so  tender  that  they  would  not  bear  touching  with  the  tongue, 
they  supported  the  friction  perfectly  well.  After  this  he  made 
the  patient  rinse  his  mouth,  and  then  gargle  with  a  decoction 
of  the  bark.  Though  Gamitto  had  ])laced  no  faith  in  his 
doctor's  prediction,  he  passed  the  night  in  a  profound  and 
tranquil  sleep,  and  woke  very  much  relieved  on  the  following 
morning,  when,  on  repeating  the  medicine,  he  was  completely 
cured. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  without  any  trouble,  beyond  sowing 
the  seed  and  gathering  the  leaves  when  ripe.  These  are  put 
oway  without  any  preparation,  and  the  tobacco  is,  of  course, 
weak  and  without  flavour.  When  smoked  in  a  pipe,  as  is  the 
practice,  it  decrepitates  as  if  it  had  been  salted.  ^Vhat  little  is 
used  as  snuff  is  prepared  by  heating  a  potsherd  in  the  fire,  and 
then  placing  the  tobacco-leaves  on  it ;  and,  when  they  are 
sufficiently  toasted,  they  are  reduced  to  powder  by  rubbing 
them  on  the  same  piece  of  earthenware  with  a  small  smooth 
stone. 

They  extract  salt  from  the  ashes  of  certain  plants  by  in- 
fusion and  evaporation.  Besides  this  vegetable  salt,  they 
obtain  another  kind  from  an  earth,  on  which  the  salt  shows 
itself  like  saltpetre,  by  putting  it  into  pans  filled  with  water, 
which  they  then  filter  and  place  in  the  sun  to  evaporate,  when 
the  salt  remains. 

Iron  is  made  use  of  by  them  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
weapons  of  war  and  implements  of  husbandry.  Antimony  is 
extracted  from  the  ore  by  rubbing  it  with  oil,  whereby  they 
obtain  a  red  pigment,  with  which  the  Cazembian  belles  anoint 
themselves.  Of  copper  ihcy  |)ossess  very  rich  mines,  i'l  which  is 
found  a  profusion  of  piakchite,  in  pieces  of  all  sizes ;  only  the 


same  are  but  little  worked,  owing  to  the  greediness  of  the 
iMuata  Ca/embe.  In  fact,  the  so\ereign  inonopolisi.s  not  oi;ly 
these  mines,  but  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of  the  <(>untr^', 
both  with  the  traders  who  come  to  his  dominions,  and  also 
by  sending  the  i)ro<lui  e  of  his  country  for  salo,  on  his  own 
ac.ount,  to  places  where  he  knows  it  will  find  purchasers.  11  e 
only  iieople,  however,  frt)m  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa  who 
visit  the  Ca/.embe  are  the  Miii/as  and  the  liii|)6aneb-  that  i:i 
to  say,  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Zanzibar  coast,  who  have  to 
deal  with  him  on  his  own  terms. 

The  object  of  both  the  Portuguese  Missions  of  179S  and 
I  S3 1  was  twofold — first,  to  establish  direct  coninicic  ial  relations 
between  their  possessions  on  the  east  coast  of  .Mrica  and  the 
dominion,;  of  the  Muata  Ca/cmbe  ;  and,  secondly,  to  obtain 
a  free  jiassage  through  those  dominions  to  their  ijossessions  on 
the  west  coast.  Had  Dr.  I.acerda  lived,  it  is  most  prob.ible  ho 
would  have  been  able  to  come  to  some  understanding  on  the 
former  point  with  so  intelligent  and  well-intentioned  a  pr'--  ■> 
as  I.cke/.i.  As  regards,  however,  the  passage  across  lus 
dominions,  i>,  was  hardiv  to  be  expected  that  lie  would  grant 
it  ;  inasmuch  as  by  sj  tloiiig  he  must  have  brought  the 
I'ortuguese  of  the  east  coast  into  communication  with  his 
powerful  neighbour  and  suzerain  the  Muatianfa  (.Matiani.o), 
which  would  have  been  in  direct  contravention  of  the  policy  of 
the  Cazembian  dynasty ;  namely,  to  ex'.^nd  their  con(|uests 
and  relations  towards  the  east,  as  the  means  of  strengthening 
themselves  against  aggression  from  the  west.  .Still,  Leke/a 
w.is  careful  not  to  offend  the  Portuguese  by  positively  refusing 
to  comply  with  their  desire  in  this  respect ;  and,  therefore,  after 
a  variety  of  excuses,  he  allowed  Father  Pinto,  when  he  returned 
to  Tete,  to  leave  behind  him  two  native  soldiers,  who  were  to 
be  sent  forward  to  the  west  co-ost  whenever  a  suitable  opjjor- 
tunity  should  present  itself,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was 
never  found. 

From  Lekeza's  unworthy  successor,  Kanyembo  V.,  to  whom 
the  second  Portuguese  Mission  was  sent,  no  (;ood  of  any  kind 
was  to  be  expected.  So  far  from  desiring  to  treat  his  visitors 
on  friendly  terms,  his  sole  object  was  to  obtain  everything  they 
possessed ;  and  this  he  jiretty  well  succeeded  in  doing,  cither 
by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  The  result,  to  repeat  t.'ie  words  of 
Captain  Gamitto,*  w.is  that,  "Taking  into  consideration  all 
that  had  occurred  with  the  Muata,  and  the  treatment  the  ex- 
pedition had  experiencetl  from  him,  as  also  the  great  distance 
and  the  desert  country  that  had  to  be  traversed,  and  the  various 
other  circumstances  recorded  in  his  journal,  they  all  agreed,  with 
one  accord,  that,  as  a  great  service  to  their  sovereign,  to  their 
nation,  and  to  humanity,  they  should  not  insist  on  entering  into 
any  treaty  of  commerce  with  that  barbarian,  both  because  he 
was  incapable  of  observing  it,  and  also  in  order  not  to  excite 
in  any  future  governor  of  the  Rios  de  Sena,  who  might  be 
blinded  by  ambition,  the  desire  to  send  another  mission  to  this 
country." 

It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  for  the  Portuguese  to 
obtain  permission  to  leave  the  Cazembe's  dominions.  It  has 
been  seen  how  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Muata  were  by 
some  means  excited  by  the  spirit  of  his  father  Leke'za.t  The 
calamitous  visitations  of  small-pox  and  famine  during  the  stay 
of  the  strangers  in  the  country  were  even  more  effective.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  most  powerful  mediator  with  the  Muata — far 
more  so  than  his  father's  ghost — was  the  donkey  on  which 
•  "  O  Mia  .1  Cazembe,"/.  337.  t  See  page  zSi,  ante. 
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solt-mn  entry  into  Lunda,  as 


Captain  Gamitto  had  made 
has  been  related. 

This  animal  had  been  permitted  to  pastiue  with  the  herds 
of  the  Mambo,  and  had  always  hved  in  good  fellowship  and 
perfect  harmony  with  them,  enjoying  all  the  honours,  pre- 
rogatives, ami  privileges  possessed  by  them,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  helping  themselves  to  food  wherever  they  Iiajipened  to 
meet  with  it  without  any  one  daring  to  gainsay  them,  so  that 
the  tlonkey  was  the  only  member  of  the  mission  that  obtained 
full  and  regular  rations.  In  the  end,  however,  it  happened — 
whether  as  the  result  of  his  good  living,  the  effect  of  the  cli- 
mate, or  his  having  nothing  better  to  do,  cannot  be  said — this 
favoured  animal  became  the  tyrant  of  the  herd,  incessantly  biti.ig 
and  tormenting  his  companions.  In  fact,  his  ill-behaviour 
attained  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Muata  made  a  formal  complaint 
respecting  it  to  the  chief  of  the  mission.  Availing  himself  of  the 
.suiierstitious  feelings  of  the  people,  Major  Monteiro  replied  that 
the  chimancata — for  .so  they  had  named  the  donkey — had 
frecpiently  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  Tete,  and  Jiaving 
learned  that  the  Muata  would  not  let  the  mission  depart,  he  had 
thought  fit  to  avenge  himself  on  the  monarch's  cows.  This 
answer  satisfied  the  Mambo,  who  appeared  to  believe  it.  But 
about  a  fortnight  l)efi)rethe  mission  really  did  leave,  the  jackass, 
when  running,  as  usual,  after  the  herd,  which  fled  befoie  hi:ii, 
jum|)e(l  upon  a  bull  and  tore  a  piece  out  of  his  neck  with  his 
teeth.  Tliis  gave  occasion  to  a  fresh  complaint,  and  the  same 
excuse  for  his  ill-conduct  having  been  made,  the  Cazembe 
laughingly  replieil  that  they  might  tell  the  chimancata  to  leave 
olT  i)ersecuting  the  herd,  for  he  was  going  to  depart  very  shortly. 

This  is  not  the  only  adventure  of  the  marvellous  donkey  of 
the  Portuguese  mission.  Shortly  after  they  had  quitted  the 
territories  of  the  Cazembe,  on  their  way  back  to  Tete,  they  came 
to  a  village  of  the  Muembas,  the  fumo  or  chief  of  whi'  h 
desired  to  see  "  the  mozungo  that  carrieil  i)eople."  The 
jackass  was  accordingly  brought  from  the  camp,  and  the  people 
making  a  great  noise  with  laughing  and  clapping  of  hands,  the 
animal  began  to  br.ay.  This  the  interpreter  told  the  fiuno 
was  his  way  of  asking  for  sometliing  to  eat,  whereupon  he  Wa^ 
ordered  to  be  given  some  millet,  which  he  speedily  devoured. 
When  he  had  done  eating,  the  fumo  expressetl  a  wish  to  hear 
the  chimancata  speak  again  ;  and  as  they  did  not  exactly  know 
how  to  make  the  anim.i'.  comply  with  his  request,  they  let  him 
loose,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  run  off  to  the  camp,  anil 
in  so  doing  would  charm  the  natives  with  the  music  of  his 
voice.  liut  the  sagacious  beast  did  far  better  than  that.  In 
front  of  the  fumo  there  happened  to  be  a  heap  of  ashes,  on 
which  the  donkey  rolled  himself  over  and  over,  and  then, 
rising  and  shaking  himself,  he  started  off  at  full  gallop  for  the 
camp.  On  seeing  this  the  fumo  and  his  jieople  began  cla])ping 
their  hands  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.  Atui  not 
without  reason ;  for  among  them,  when  an  inferior  salutes  a 
mambo  or  a  fiimo,  he  throws  himself  on  his  back  and  rolls  from 
side  to  side,  and  while  he  does  this  the  person  saluted  and  his 
suite  clap  their  hands  in  acknowledgement ;  and  the  inter- 
preter having  given  the  fumo  and  his  peoiile  to  under.itand  that 
the  animal,  in  thus  rolling  himself  in  the  dust,  was  returning 
thanks  for  the  food  he  had  received,  they,  wondering  at  his 
sagacity,  returned  the  compliment  enthusiastiially. 

The  second  Portuguese  mission  left  Lunda  on  May  20th, 
1832,  arriving  at  Tete  on  (iriolier  15th  tollowing,  after  a  very 
disastrrus  journey.     Since  that  jieriod  the  court  and  country 


of  the  Muata  Cazembe  had  remained  unvisited  by  any  European, 
till  our  adventurous  countryman,  Dr.  Livingstone,  found  his 
way  tliither  in  1S67.  From  tlii  total  absence  of  information 
from  him  on  the  subject,  we  have  ."o  means  whatever  of 
knowing  or  even  surmising  what  occurred  to  him  while  there. 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  as  he  reached  so  he  (luitted  that  country 
in  safety,  and  that  at  the  end  of  May,  18C9,  he  was  at  Ujiji, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  on  his  way  north- 
wards, along  the  eastern  side  of  that  lake,  to  "  Baker's 
turning-point  "  on  the  Albert  Nyanza  ;  unless,  indeed,  as  he 
seems  to  hint  when  speaking  of  the  "unvisited  lake"  on  the 
western  side  of  Tanganyika,  into  which  the  "western  and 
central  lines  of  tlra.i..Tne  converge,"  he  slioidd  "go  there  first," 
and  so  "  down  Tanganyika,"  along  its  western  instead  of  its 
eastern  side.  

Although  as  yet  unacquainted  with  die  particulars  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  adventures  in  the  regions  of  the  Cazembe,  we  know 
that  his  stay  there  must  have  been  long  enough  to  have  enabled 
him  to  collect  much  valuable  information  respecting  that 
potentate  and  his  people,  which  the  little  knowledge  on  this 
interesting  subject  that  I  have  been  the  means  of  imparting 
will  only  ni.ike  the  public  more  eager  to  learn.  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  a  more  thorough  acciuaintance  with  this 
most  imperfectly  known  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  African 
continent  may  be  derived  from  another  and  totally  distinct 
source. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  as  is  well  known,  is  on  his  way  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  which  he  is  about  to  navigate  and  ex|)lore,  by 
means  of  ;■  team-vessels  taken  out  from  Egypt,  ;n  the  name 
and  luider  the  authority  of  the  viceroy  of  that  country.  Frorii 
that  traveller's  former  explorations  in  1864,  this  great  expanse 
of  water  is  known  to  extend  to  the  west  of  Karagwe',  as  far  as 
about  1°  30'  S.  latitiule,  where  "//  iitr/zs  siiddady  to  the  west, 
in  which  direction  its  extent  is  unknown ;"  and  as  th.is  point 
may  seemingly  be  placed  as  far  west  as  about  the  twtnty-eighth 
meridian  cast  of  Greenwich,  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
.Mbert  Nyanza  is  thus  carried  beyond  the  north  end  0^  Lake 
Tanganyika,  though  without  jjreventing  this  latter  lake  from  com- 
municating with  it,  as  Livingstone  says  it  does,  by  i.'eans  of  the 
river  Loanda.  If  there  be  really  a  direct  communication  between 
the  .Albert  Nyanza  and  the  system  of  the  Chambeze,  then,  .as  the 
elevation  of  the  latter  (about  3,000  feet)  is  little  above  that  of 
the  former  (2,720  feet),  there  is  reason  for  lielieving  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  Baker's  penetrating  by  water  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Cazembe's  coimtry.  And  not  merely  so ;  for,  if  I  am  right  in 
my  opinion*  that  the  great  river  Kass;(vi,  or  Kasai,  is  the 
continuation  of  the  .'Mbert  Nyanza  and  Chowambe — that  is  to 
say,  the  u])per  course  of  the  Nile,  as  is  shown  in  my  "  Sketch 
Map  of  the  Upper  Nile  Basin,"  given  on  p.age  89  of  the 
present  volume — then  it  follows,  further,  that  the  Egyptian 
Expedition  will,  at  the  same  time,  gain  access  to  the  unknown 
territories  of  the  Muatianfa  (Muata-Yanvo  or  ^[atiamvo). 
Altogether,  we  may  now  confidently  look  forward  to  our 
speedily  becoming  acrpiainted  with  what  is  un(]uestionabIy  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  i)robably  the  inost  imi)ortant,  portion 
of  Southern  Central  Africa ;  and  witnessing,  at  the  same  time, 
the  final  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  th.e  Source  of  the  Nile. 

•  See  page 56, a«V.  Tlic  reference  mitde  there,  in  tlie  fool  note,  to  the 
Alhcninim  slimild  lie  to  the  numl)cr  of  February  5tli,  1870,  iiislcail  of 
Jiniiary,  18O9. 
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One  member  of  an  Icelandic  household  is  engaged  in  ([uiie 
a  different  way  from  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
and  has  a  more  arduous  task,  perhaps,  than  all  the  others.  He  has 
to  read  aloud  to  all  the  rest  one  of  the  old  Sagas,  the  ijublications 
of  the  (lay,  or  any  other  book,  printed  or  in  manuscript,  which 
they  may  have  caught  hold  of;  and  a  hard  task  it  is  sometimes, 
as  I  can  tell  from  my  own  experience,  to  overcome  the  deafen- 
ing soimds  of  the  spinning-wheels,  and  of  the  weaving  and 
carding,  so  that  those  farthest  away  may  be  able  to  hear;  or  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  the  lamp  to  decipher  the  well-thumbed 
manuscrijjts,  most  of  which  are  written  \v\i\\  abbreviations, 
giving  only  one  or  two  letters  for  a  whole  word.  The  reader 
has  also  to  reply  to  many  interpellations  and  (juestions  during 
the  recital,  as  to  the  nature  and  truth  of  the  information  he  is 
conveying  to  them  ;  and  the  exclamation,  "  I  don't  believe  this 
even  though  it  be  printed,"  is  freijuently  heard  from  the  auditors. 
The  advantage  of  this  reciting  is,  however,  obvious.  In  tl-.is 
manner  every  member  of  the  household  has  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  wit'i  e\'ery  book  that  comes  to  the  house, 
and  further,  by  asking  questions,  he  may  obtain  all  that  informa- 
tion wh:  :\\  any  other  member  of  the  household  may  be  able  to 
give,  and  he  who  knows  more  than  the  rest  is  very  glad  to  be  thus 
called  upon  to  show  forth  his  abilities  ;  besides,  this  reading 
aloud  excites  the  desire  for  information  in  the  audience.  When 
a  peasant  has  exhausted  his  stock  of  books  in  this  way,  he 
exchanges  books  and  manuscripts  with  his  nciglbour,  if  he  has 
any  work  not  possessed  by  himself,  and  thus  \hcre  is  not  a 
book  or  manuscript  of  any  kind  within  fifty  miles  distance  that 
has  not  been  read  over  and  over  again  by  every  Inusehold. 

This  will,  I  think,  account  for  the  education  of  i!ie  country 
population  of  Iceland.  But  if  this  should  fail,  of  which,  how- 
ever, I  know  no  instance  except  in  some  of  the  fishing-plac»s 
on  the  coast,  there  is  a  law  which  enables  tlie  clergyman  and 
overseer  of  the  parish  to  remove  the  children  of  those  parents 
who  do  not  teach  them  from  their  home,  and  board  them  with 
others  who  are  willing  to  teach  them  their  catechism  and  to 
read,  and  the  parents  of  those  chililren  have  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense for  their  board  and  instniclion,  unless  they  are  paupers  ; 
but  in  that  case  it  is  tlefraycd  by  the  parish.  There  is  also  an  old 
law  still  in  force,  I  believe,  although  it  is  never  heard  of  at  the 
present  day,  which  enacted  that  no  couple  should  be  allowed 
to  marry  unless  ihe  bride  at  least  was  able  to  rcid. 

For  higher  education  we  have  a  college  at  R.^ykjav(k,  with 
six  professors.  The  branches  of  study  are  Lati'i,  Clreek,  Ice- 
landic, Danish,  and  German ;  history,  geography,  natural  history, 
mathematics,  and  the  rudiments  of  theology.  English  and 
French  are  optional.  For  those  who  propose  to  enter  the 
church,  there  is  a  higher  institution,  with  three  professor;.  The 
general  physician  of  Iceland,  assisted  by  another  medical  man, 
keeps  a  school  for  those  who  arc  going  to  adopt  the  medical 
profession  ;  but  intending  lawyers  and  philologists  have  to  go 
to  the  university  of  Copenhagen  to  finish  their  education. 

On  approaching  Iceland  one  is  struck  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  that  everywhere  is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger. 
At  one  place  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  gigantic  peaks  of 


ice  of  dazzling  whiteness,  but  they  look  so  cold,  that  the  mere 
aspect  almost  makes  one's  eyes  freeze  ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  there  is  such  a  majesty  about  them  that  you  cannot 
turn  your  eyes  away.  At  another,  immense  jjiles  of  black 
rocks  rise  immediately  out  of  the  sea,  and  look  like  towers  and 
castles  built  by  some  Titanic  giants.  Their  spirit  seems  to 
hover  about  the  spires  and  battlements  of  those  lofty  structures, 
and  to  impart  a  sort  of  gloominess  to  the  surrounding  air  which 
strikes  the  beholder  with  awe  and  even  fear ;  but  if  he  is  struck 
by  awe  and  fear  at  beholding  those  monuments  of  Nature  in 
their  majestic  calmness,  what  would  be  his  amazeinent  if  he  saw 
those  powers  at  work  that  have  made  and  are  making  those 
monuments  ?  What  a  sight  to  see  the  flames  raging  perhaps  a 
mile  high  above  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a  rapid  stream  of 
boiling  water  sweeping  down  tremendous  ice-blocks  side  by  side 
with  a  red  hot  current  of  molten  lava  miles  and  miles  in  length 
and  breadth  !  Now  and  then  this  awful  scene  is  hidden  from  view 
by  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes,  so  thick  that  the  brightest  noon- 
day is  turned  into  the  darkest  night  scores  of  miles  around  the 
erupting  volcano.  On  a  fine  summer's  day  our  ice  mountains 
{jckull)  afford  the  most  grand  and  brilliant  view,  and  on 
account  of  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  they  can  be  seen  at 
a  distance  of  even  loo  miles.  Their  tops,  even  in  fine  weather, 
are  very  often  covered  by  light  fleecy  clouds.  Seaward,  the 
view  is  limited,  as  it  were,  by  a  wall  of  white  clouds  ;  to  the 
eye  they  present  an  appearance  as  if  they  were  heaps  of  cotton 
or  white  wool  piled  upon  each  other,  and  so  solid  do  they  look 
that  we  may  fancy  we  might  sit  upon  them  if  we  were  able  to 
get  there.  In  a  calm  and  clear  sky  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene 
is  even  painful  to  the  eye;  but  the  clouds  may  soon  grow  dark, 
the  clear  sky  become  ovcrr;.'st,  and  the  hoary  rime  giants  may 
assume  frowning  looks.  All  at  once  the  scene  is  changed. 
The  majestic  serenity  of  the  former  scene  has  disappeared,  and 
the  sea,  the  sky,  and  the  ice  inountains  seem  to  have  formed  a 
triple  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our  frail  barque. 

To  judge  from  the  poi)ulation  of  Iceland,  which  does  not 
exceed  70,000,  one  might  think  it  a  small  island,  covering  a 
few  squat'e  miles,  therefore  I  have  no  doubt  many  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  larger  than  Ireland;  it  is  about 
37,000  square  miles.  It  is  situated  between  63°  24' and  66° 
30'  of  north  latitude,  and  its  north  coast  touches  the  Polar 
circle.  Its  geographical  features  are  very  singular,  and  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  many  other  places  on  our  globe.  One  of 
the  modern  poets  of  Iceland  has  described  it  in  the  following 
stanza : — 

"  111  woiiilrous  union  here  combined 
Extremes  of  hc.it  ami  cold  we  find, 
Frozen  lakes,  and  boiling  fountains, 
Icy  v.alleys,  tnirning  inountains — 
An  awful  though  mysterious  blending 
Of  frost  and  snow  with  fire  contending." 

This  is,  I  think,  a  true  and  graphic  description  of  my 
native  land.  This  constitution  or  nature  of  the  country  is  the 
reason  why  so  sm.all  a  space  is  inhabited.  The  very  name — 
Iceland — is  very  well  founded,  as  almost  one-sixth  of  its  area 
is  covered  with  everlasting  snow  In  the  shape  of  ice  mountains, 
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which  are  scattered  over  the  whole  island.  Kut  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  ice  mountains  are  situated  in  the  middle  of 
Iceland,  from  east  to  west,  near  the  south  coast,  and  some 
of  them  come  down  close  to  the  shore.  The  largest  of  the 
Icelandic  ice  mountains  is  called  "  VatnajokuU,"  which  is,  how- 
ever, more  a  collection  of  ice  mountains  tha:''  a  single  one ; 
it  covers  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  half-part  ' 
of  Yorkshire,  The  highest  of  its  peaks,  called  "  Oraefajokull,"  1 
attains  a  height  of  6,300  feet. 

Iceland  is  often  visited  by  the  polar  ice,  sometimes  every 
year  for  many  years  ranning  ;  thus  we  have  had  it  every  year  | 
tiiese  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  At  other  times  we  do  j 
not  see  anything  of  it  for  a  number  of  years.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  I  may  safely  state  that  it  visits  Iccl-md,  on  | 
an  average,  every  second  year,  or  at  least  every  third  year. 
It  seems  tn  come  from  north-west,  and  sr.rrounds  the  north-  | 
western,  the  northern,  and  a  part  of  I'le  eastern  coasts  of  ; 
the  island  from  three  to  five  months — from  February  to  June,  j 
and  sometimes  even  into  July.  Thi--  Polar  ice  consists  of  vast  ! 
masses  of  floating  icebergs,  one-third  of  which  project  out  of  | 
the  sea,  and  enormous  pieces  of  field-ice,  one-tenth  of  which 
only  rises  above  the  surface.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  masses 
sometimes  surrounding  Iceland  would  cover  the  whole  German 
Ocean,  from  the  coast  of  Jutland  to  that  of  England.  These 
vast  masses  of  ice  are  moved  by  the  currents  of  the  sea  only, 
and  the  winds  have  little  or  no  efiect  upon  them.  When  the 
Polar  ice  reaches  to  Iceland  in  January  or  February,  it  generally 
goes  away  again  in  March  or  April ;  and  in  that  case  it  does 
no  harm.  O;;  the  contrary,  it  may  bring  us  some  advantage, 
for  whales  are  sometimes  obliged  to  go  into  the  firths  to  get 
away  from  the  ice,  and  as  the  ice  presses  upon  them,  they  are 
impelled  farther  into  the  bays,  until  at  last  they  are  driven  on 
shore  or  killed  between  the  icebergs.  N\'hitc  bears  also  occa- 
sionally make  a  trip  to  Iceland  on  the  Polar  ice.  As  soon  as 
they  come  on  shore,  the  farmers  assemble  to  attack  them.  Only 
last  winter  several  polar  bears  were  killed  in  Iceland.  Those, 
however,  that  are  not  killed,  go  b.ick  with  the  ice  when  it  leaves 
us.  AVhen  the  ice  has  left  suddenly,  and  the  bears  are  still 
on  shore,  they  ascend  a  high  mountain  to  look  for  it  j  and  if 
they  can  see  it,  they  nm  down  to  the  sea,  plunge  into  it,  and 
swim  out  to  the  ice — the  distance  sometimes  being  no  less  than 
thirty  to  forty  miles.  If,  however,  the  ice  comes  in  April  or 
May,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  remains  generally  till  the  end  of 
July.  In  this  case  it  is  the  bane  of  Iceland;  for  while  it 
surrounds  the  coasts  the  sharp  and  piercing  cold  checks  all 
vegetation.  So  long  as  it  is  drifting  about  near  the  coasts,  the 
weather  is  very  unsettled,  sharp  winds  blowing  from  all  direc- 
tions, with  sleet  an<l  snow;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
stationary,  and  has  frozen  together  with  the  land  ice,  the 
weather  becomes  calm  and  settled,  and  dry  frosty  weather  sets 
in.  To  judge  from  the  movements  of  the  ice,  a  current  seems 
to  be  running,  at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  ye.ar,  from 
north-west  along  the  northern  coast ;  then  it  sweeps  round  tlie 
eastern  const,  and  runs  westward  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  island,  and  then  again  north,  past  the  western  coast,  thus 
preventing  the  ice  from  passing  southward  along  the  western 
side.  When  the  polar  ice  leaves  Iceland,  the  largest  mass  of 
it  seems  to  drift  away  to  the  north  by  the  same  way  as  it  came. 

I  may  mention  one  more  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  Polar  ice.  Jn  a  bay  of  the  north  of  Iceland,  a  large  iceberg 
grounded  at  a  deptb  of  twenty  fathoms,  about  ten  fathoms 


rising  out  of  the  sea ;  it  remained  standing  there  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer,  and  tlie  fishermen  always  found  great 
abundance  of  codfish  around  the  iceberg ;  but  there  was  this 
peculiarity  about  the  fish  that  all  of  them  were  blind  in  one 
eye,  which  the  fisherman  said  was  the  eye  turned  towards 
the  iceberg. 

One  would  think,  from  the  vast  masses  of  ice  in  Iceland 
and  around  its  coasts,  that  the  climate  must  be  very  severe. 
Such  is,  however,  not  the  case,  considering  the  high  latitude  of 
the  country.  Thus,  ujjon  incjuiring  into  facts,  we  find  that  the 
average  winter  cold  of  Reykjavik  is  less  than  that  of  Aberdeen, 
in  Scotland.  At  Reykjavik  tlie  average  temperature  <luring 
the  summer  is  53"  Fahrenheit ;  the  whole  year  40°,  and  during 
the  winter  29°— at  Aberdeen  26°.  In  the  north  of  Iceland  it 
is  considerably  colder,  namely,  45°  during  the  summer,  the 
whole  year,  32°,  and  during  the  winter,  20°. 

Tiiis  comparative  mildness  of  the  climate  is  owing  to  a  branch 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  which  sweeps  round  the  south  and  south- 
western coasts  of  our  island.  Great  quantities  of  rain  fall  in 
the  south  part  of  the  island,  both  during  the  winter  and  the 
summer,  and  sharp  winds  are  frequent.  It  is  a  curious  pheno- 
menon in  Iceland  that  thunder  scarcely  ever  occurs  except  in 
the  winter.  The  climate  of  the  north  of  Iceland  is  much  more 
dry  and  regular  than  that  of  the  south. 

If  it  is  true  that  our  island  may  justly  be  called  an  island  of 
ice,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  might 
also  be  called  an  island  of  fire.  Even  if  we  had  not  in  our 
annals  an  account  of  scores  of  volcanic  eruptions;  even  if  we 
did  not  know  of  our  twenty-five  volcanoes,  several  of  which 
are  still  occasionally  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  aspect  of  every 
mountain,  every  lava  tract,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  volcanic 
origin  of  our  island.  In  many  ways  does  the  subterranean 
heat  indicate  its  presence ;  not  the  least  interesting  of  these 
are  the  hot  springs,  which  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in 
several  parts  of  the  island.  These  hot  springs  are  not  only 
interesting,  but  they  might  also  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants,  if  they  had  the  skill  to  use  them  ;  this  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  fact : — Near  a  certain  farm  in  the  district  of 
Eyjafjiirdur,  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  there  are  several  hot 
springs,  and  the  farmer's  potato  field  is  near  one  of  them. 
One  autumn  he  had  left  some  potatoes  unawares  in  the  field, 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  he  paw  tliem  sprouting  forth  at 
Christmas  time,  and  since  this  discovery  he  has  actually  had 
two  crops  of  potatoes  every  year.  Here  is  a  hothouse  bed  of 
Nature's  own  making,  no  fuel,  nor  artificial  heating  app.aratus 
is  required  ;  it  is  read)  -made,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  erect 
the  glass-house,  and  we  might  in  Iceland — strange  to  say — 
grow  grapes  and  the  fruits  of  the  trojjics. 

The  waters  of  all  these  hot  springs  ha\  e  a  petrifying  quality, 
that  is  to  say,  the  particles  they  throw  up  strike  against  the 
rocks  and  stones  above  the  water,  attach  to  them,  and  form  a 
kind  of  white  and  harc(  crust,  very  similar  to  gypsum.  This 
crust  is  composed  of  small  worm-like  particles,  generated  by  the 
drops  of  water  that  separate  from  each  other  after  tiie  rocks  in 
([ucstion  have  been  moistened,  and  thus  they  deposit  the  sedi- 
ment they  contain. 

The  king  of  all  these  boiling  fountains  is  the  far-famed 
Geyser — which  means  the  "raging,  the  violent,"  from  the  Ice- 
landic verb  so'sa,  to  rage — and  from  this  principal  fountain 
travellers  have  incorrectly  termed  all  hot  springs  Geysers,  which 
sound  to  Icelanders  just  as  it  would  sound  to  Englishmen  if  a 
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foreigner  .saiil,  "'I'hcrc  arc  many  Thanicscs  in  Knglaiid."     The  is  announced  by  a  nnnbling  sound,  similar  lo  the  firing  of  a 

Geyser  is  about  fifty  miles  nurth-east  of  Keykjavik.     ^^'llea  the  ;  cannon  at  a  distance,  or  luulergruund.      Vet  visitors  are  very 

stranger  approaclies  it  witliin  two  miles,  he  sees  a  considerable  often  disappointed  by  tiiis    sound   being    heard  without  any 

column  of  smoke  arise  both  from  the  (lejser  itself  and  from  the  outburst  following  it ;    but  when  an  eru[)tion  takes  place,  the 

other  hot  spring's  around.     Jt  is  situated  at  the  side  of  a  hill  whole  mass  of  the  water  contained  in  the  basin  rises  into  one 

called  Laugarfell.      'I'lie   soil  about  the  springs  is  not  very  ;  column — at  the  bottom  its  circumference  is  nearly  ecpial  to  that 
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remarkable  ;  it  consists  of  reildish  and  greyisli  saml,  and  one  '  of  the  basin,  but  at  the  lop  it  is  much  smaller,  and  thus  the 

scarcely  dares  to  tread  on  it  in  some  parts  lest  tlie  boiling  water  column  has  a  conical  a|)pearan<e.    There  is  no  continual 

abysses  beneath  should  swallow  one  up.    Indeed,  a  horse  was  :  playing  of  the  water   like  fountains,  but    it  rises   in  jets  in 

once  actually  lost  through  the  soil  where  it  apjieared  to  be  ,  raiiid  succession,  and  sinks  down  into  the  basin  alternately, 

solid  ground.    There  are  about  ten  or  twelve  hot  springs  round  ;  without  almost  any  interval ;  the  height  of  the  water  column 

the  Geyser.     Round   the  deei)  aperture   or   tulie,   there  is  a  ,  has,   in    later  years,  been  estimated   at   about   too    feet,  and 


ijiriicii.rii;s  ui-  the  road. 


basin  formed  by  the  incrustations  of  the  water  ;  its  shape  is 
just  like  that  of  a  bowl  with  a  hole  in  the  boltoni,  a  large 
shallow  funnel  with  a  deep  pipe,  'i'he  diameter  of  this  basin 
is  about  fifty-si.'i  feet,  anil  the  depth  four  feet.  The  diameter 
of  the  opening  of  the  pipe  is  about  thirteen  feet,  but  a  little 
way  down  it  is  only  seven  feet  and  a  half  The  basin  is  tilled 
with  hot  water  between  the  eru|)lions,  and  at  one  side  a  small 
brook  Hows  from  it.  lietween  the  eruptions  the  water  of  the 
Geyser  is  not  boiling,  although  scalding  hr)t ;  a  coming  eruption 


when  I  saw  it  some  years  ago,  I  should  say  that  this  was  the 
height  it  attained.  I'ormerly  it  is  .said  to  have  been  much 
higher ;  and  a  scientific  man  who  witnessed  one  of  the  erup- 
tions of  Geyser  about  100  years  ago,  reckons  the  height  o( 
the  column  at  ,^60  feel.  During  the  eruption,  which  lasts  about 
four  to  six  minutes,  the  water  Hows  with  violence  over  the  brim 
of  the  basin,  an<l  after  the  eruption,  not  only  the  basin  is 
emptied  but  the  tube  also,  almost  as  fir  down  as  can  be  seen  ; 
thus  one  can  walk  over  and  lie  down  in  the  basin  as  close  to 
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the  moutli  of  the  tube  as  one  pleases,  liut  soon  tlic  water  certain  hot  still  pools,  seldom  noticed  in  books,  l)nt  which 
begins  to  rise,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half,  is  again  filled  to  the  '  afkird  the  traveller  very  remarkable  sensations.  l'"oiir  of  such 
brim.  The  eruptions  of  the  Geyser  are  not  at  all  regular ;  may  be  visited  within  a  ten  minutes'  stroll.  Of  these  the  nearest 
sometimes  two  may  be  witnessed  in  a  day ;  at  other  times  to  the  place  where  visitors  generally  pitch  tlieir  tent,  and  within 
one  may  have  to  wait  three  or  four  days,  or  even  a  week,  before  two  minutes'  walk  of  tlie  basin  of  the  Oeyser,  is  ]!lesi.  I  re- 
au  eruption  takes  place.  '  member  this  spring  very  well,  and  the  impression  it  made  uj)on 

Not  more  than  about  fifty  paces  from  the  Geyser,  there  is  !  me.      My  friend,  Dr.  Garth  Wilkinson,  who  was  there  some 
another  hot  spring  called  Strokkur  (the  churn),  which  is  not     years  ago,  once  described   it  to  me,  and  as  I  know  that  my 
much  inferior  to  the  Geyser,  and  is  more  jiolite  to  visitors,  for  ;  description  of  it  would  not  in  any  way  equal  his,  I  have  no  hesi- 
it  can  be  made  to  perform  when  one  likes  by  throwing  twenty  '  tation  in  substituting  it  for  my  own.     He  describes  it  thus : — 
or  thirty  sods  into  it,  when  after  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  it  will  "I  saw  before  mc  a  hot,  slightly  steaming  pool,  slightly 

rise  to  about  the  same  heiglit  as  the  Geyser.  Strokkur  has  no  raised  above  the  sandy,  chalky-looking  terrain  arounc',  ami 
basin,  but  only  a  tube  of  about  ten  yards  circumference,  and     with  a  liltk  rivulet  rur    'Ug  and  steaming  out  of  the  western 
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the  water  is  constantly  boiling  and  roaring  about  four  yards 
down  the  tube.  When  a  sutfic  lent  ipiantity  of  sods  has  been 
thrown  into  it,  after  a  while  the  water-column  rises  straight  up 
and  falls  straight  down  again,  so  that  on<;  can  stand  without 
any  danger  within  two  )ards  of  the  column  itself  The  differ- 
ence from  tlie  Geyser  is  that  the  water  is  muddy  on  account  of 
the  dirt  thrown  into  it,  and  the  mass  of  the  water-column  is  not 
so  large,  and  therefore  it  has  not  so  majestic  an  appearance  as 
that  of  the  Geyser.  From  the  fact  that  a  scientific  man  visiting 
the  Geyser  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  makes  no 
mention  of  Strokkur,  we  may  conclude  that  it  did  not  exist  at 
that  time,  or  at  least  that  its  state  of  activity  had  not  com- 
menced. Singular  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  in 
Iceland,  that  hot  springs  "move,"  as  it  is  called,  or  disappear 
in  one  place  and  reappear  at  another ;  some  hot  springs 
are  abso  known  to  increase  in  strength  and  activity,  while 
others  decrease. 

On  the  same  plateau  with  the  Geyser  and  Strokkur  there  are 

vol..    II, 


end  of  it.  On  approaching  the  pool,  it  was  found  to  be 
divided  into  two  by  a  white  stripe  of  groun<l,  a  white  ridge  ; 
the  guide  telling  me  that  this  white  ridge  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  name,  Blesi,  which  means  a  horse  with  a  white 
stripe  down  the  face,  in  Yorkshire  also  called  a  "blaze."  I 
looked  horizontally  at  the  pool  as.  T  walked  up  to  it,  and 
saw  nothing  remarkable  ;  but  when  I  looked  vertically,  or  down 
into  it,  a  startling  sight  presented  itself.  Tlie  pond  is  quiet, 
viewed  superficially  ;  but  viewed  more  closely  it  is  the  top  of 
an  abyssal  crater,  and  the  ground  on  which  you  stand,  at  the 
sides,  is  the  hollow  dome  of  a  boiling  sea.  The  water  looks 
clear  as  the  sky.  the  lightest  green  colour,  like  the  water 
in  the  funnel  of  the  Geyser,  and  you  seem  to  look  into  im- 
measurable depths.  The  divided  pool  becomes  one  under 
the  frail  bridge  which  marks  them  as  two  on  the  surface.  The 
sides  of  Hlesi,  scooped  away  under  you,  arc  covered  as  for  as 
the  eye  can  follow  them  with  stal.ictitic  forms  white  as  snow, 
tinged  with  the  fine  green  hue  I  have  mentioned.     .\t  once 
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beautiful  and  terrible  is  this  quiet  pool.     I  regard  I31csi  witli 
its  contents  as  itself  north  a  visit  to  Iceland.'' 

At  Myvatn,  in  the  north  of  Iceland,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  , 
of  some  hot  springs,  there  is  a  natural  grotto,  tliat  has  been 
rendered  more  con\enient  by  being  fitted  up  with  the  lava 
found  in  its  vicinity.  Two  apertures  in  the  floor  of  the  grotto 
exhale  a  very  hot  and  moist  vapour,  which,  liowever,  is  neither 
imhealthy  nor  of  a  disagreeable  colour.  The  inhabitants  make 
use  of  this  vajiour  bath  by  sitting  on  the  ground.  A  similar 
bath  is  to  be  found  near  the  Geyser,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  grotto  is  replaced  by  a  mud  hut. 

At  Reykir,  in  Olves,  there  is  a  hot  spring,  also  called 
Geyser,  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  eruptions,  which 
take  place  every  third  hour,  though  in  rcsjject  to  grandeur 
they  are  not  at  all  comparable  to  those  of  its  namesake.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  Geyser  there  is  also  another  very 
remarkable  spring  called  Seydir.  Its  funnel  does  not  contain 
any  water,  but  a  thick  steam  issues  from  it,  tlie  heat  of 
which  is  so  great,  that  tlie  inhabitants  can  easily  cook  in  it 
their  milk,  fisli,  and  meat.  'I'iiey  say  that  their  victuals  are 
dressed  by  it  as  quickly  as  in  the  water  of  the  boiling 
springs,  and  tiiat  they  recei\e  no  peculiar  taste  or  smell  from 
the  steam,  which  itself  has  no  sulphurous  odour,  though  some 
sulphur  vapour  issues  with  it. 

The  use  which  my  countrymen  make  of  these  hot 
springs  is  limited  to  cooking  their  food  and  washing  their  i 
clothes.  In  some  places,  also,  where  these  springs  are  only 
lukewarm,  or  nhere  they  can  conveniently  be  mixed  with  cold 
water,  they  are  used  for  bathing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
might  be  turned  to  some  more  profitable  use.  I  know,  for 
instance,  that  some  hot  springs  near  the  sea  in  the  west  of 
Iceland  were  used  for  making  sea-salt,  which  I  believe 
answered  very  well ;  and  I  think  it  was  owinii  merely  *"  the 


want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to  manage  the 
salt  making  that  it  was  discontinued  after  some  time. 

Two-thirds  of  Iceland— namely,  the  interior  of  the  island — 
is  not  inhabited,  except  by  foxes  and  reindeer,  for  it  is  either 
covered  with  everlasting  snow  and  so-called  ice  mountains, 
or  with  immense  lava  tracts  and  volcanoes,  some  parts  of  which 
never,  perhaps,  ha\e  been  penetrated  by  any  human  being. 
The  largest  of  these  deserts  is  Odddahraun  (the  lava  of  evil- 
doers). As  yet  this  extensive  lava  tract  has  been  very  litUe 
explored,  and  therefore  it  has  been  a  common  belief,  even  to 
this  day,  that  it  is  inhabited  by  the  progeny  of  criminals  who 
had  made  their  escape  into  the  deserts,  and  held  no  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island — hence  the  name, 
"  the  lava  of  evil-doers." 

One-third  part  of  Iceland  is  reckoned  to  be  inhabited — viz., 
all  around  the  coast.  This  part  consists  of  plains  covered  with 
fine  and  luxuriant  grass,  which  supplies  excellent  food  for 
sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  either  as  pasture  or  hay  ;  also  of 
some  tracts  of  heather,  and  moors.  All  around  the  coast, 
except  on  the  south  side,  there  are  a  great  number  of  bays  and 
firths  ninning  into  the  interior,  many  of  which  aflbrd  a  good 
shelter  and  safe  harbour  for  vessels.  Most  of  these  firths, 
especially  in  the  north-western  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island, 
are  surrounded  by  high  and  rocky  mountains,  which  at  a  distance 
look  like  gigantic  towers;  the  peaks  of  some  are  so  sharp  that 
there  is  scarcely  room  to  stand  upon  them,  and  the  ridges  of  the 
mountains  dividing  the  firths  are  in  several  places  so  narrow 
that  one  can  actually  stride  across  them.  From  the  end  of  the 
firths  and  bays  there  are  generally  inhabited  valleys  going  up 
the  country,  watered  by  rivers  rich  in  salmon  and  trout.  Some 
of  these  rivers  are  loo  miles  long.  There  are  also  several 
fresh-water  lakes  in  Iceland  rich  in  salmon  and  trout.  The 
best  known  of  these  lakes  are  Thingvallavatn  and  Myvatn. 
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T//e    Red    Sea.— III. 


IIV    JAMES     WARD. 


FROM   BOMBAY    TO   KOSSEIR. 

\\v.  left  Bombay  in  an  Arab  vessel  which  hoisted  a  single 
broad  sail,  and,  after  a  little  time,  we  got  fairly  out  to  sea.  The 
trading  vessels  of  the  Arabs  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red 
Sea  are,  for  the  most  jiart,  rude  in  construction  and  antique  in 
appearance.  The  Arab  dislikes  change,  and  rigidly  adheres  to 
the  rules  of  navigation  which  his  ancestor  observed  two  thousand 
years  ago.  ^Ve  can  imagine  that  the  vessels  which  carried 
the  rich  freights  of  India  for  the  Ptolemies,  the  Roman  prefects, 
and  the  Arabian  caliphs  of  Egypt,  were  the  same  in  structure  as 
those  which  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day  at  any  consi- 
derable port  of  the  Red  Sea.  Most  of  these  craft  have  a  lofty, 
broad  stern,  which  is  unmanageable  in  wearing  ;  an  enormous 
sail,  on  a  heavy  yard  of  immense  length,  which  is  tardily  hoisted 
by  the  efforts  of  some  fifty  men  on  a  stout  mast,  placed  a  little 
before  midships,  and  raking  forwards  ;  a  head  bow,  without  any 
bowsprit  ;  and,  on  tlv  poop,  r.  nii.^en  uselessly  small,  with 
hardly  canvas  enough  for  a  fishing-boat. 


A  vessel  of  this  kind  may  frequently  be  seen  sailing  up  the 
Red  .Sea,  sometimes  laden  with  cotton,  the  bales  of  which  are 
j)iled  on  her  decks  to  a  height  at  once  awkward  and  unsafe. 
Providence,  however,  in  whom  all  Mahommedans  ha\e  implicit 
confidence,  as  being  the  especial  protector  of  the  merchant — 
the  friend  of  m.ankind — is  exclusively  relied  upon  ;  and  thus, 
from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  with  fa\ourable  and 
genUe  gales,  over  a  sometimes  serene  and  jjieasant  sea,  these 
Arab  traders  sail,  .as  their  forefathers  have  done  before  them, 
with  a  peaceful  feeling  of  security,  which,  however,  frequently 
proves  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

The  interior  arrangements,  and  the  scene  on  board,  when 
these  vessels  are  actively  employed,  are  deserving  of  a  passing 
.sketch,  as  they  throw  a  i)eculi.ar  and  indirect  light  upon  the 
Arab  character.  Under  the  pooj)  deck  is  one  cabin  aft,  with 
stern  windows,  and  one  forwards,  with  two  ports  of  a  side ;  this 
last  is  open  to  the  front.  The  after-cabin,  in  the  vessel  to  which 
our  description  applies,  was  the  harem ;  the  starboard  side  of 
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the  larger  was  occupied  by  a  son  of  the  owner,  a  young  Arab 
of  Mocha,  a  Persian  gentleman,  and  his  son — a  boy;  the  lar 
board  side,  with  no  other  separation  than  some  trunks  abaft, 
and  the  wheel  forwartl  (tiie  steering  being  below),  was  our 
pleasant  berth.  The  poop  presentetl  a  livelier  scene  ;  on  the 
after-part  were  four  Hindoo  traders  bounil  to  Aden  ;  on  the 
starboard  side  forward  sat  our  grave  captain,  and  behinil  him  a 
Turkisli  niercliant  from  Mosul.  On  the  other  side  were  four 
Persians— two  from  tlie  north  of  Persia,  one  from  Cabul,  antl 
the  other  from  Cashmir.  The  crew  lay  scattered  over  the  bales 
in  front,  all  boasting  themselves  Arabs,  but  differing  greatly  in 
features  and  complexion — the  coarse  gathering  of  such  mariners 
of  Africa  and  Arabia  as  settle  at  the  ports,  and  man  the  vessels 
of  either  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Four  Siddi  men  and  two  boys, 
black  as  polished  ebony,  were  the  cooks  and  musicians.  Two 
servants  and  two  slave  boys  of  the  Persian  gentleman,  and  an 
Indian  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  Ganges,  made  up  in  all  about 
seventy  souls.  These  were  mostly  pilgrims  bound  for 
Mecca. 

On  the  twelfth  day  we  came  in  sight  of  the  high  land  of 
Arabia,  which  was  nearly  shrouded  from  our  view.  The  rising 
sun,  however,  soon  showed  the  ciesolate  coast  - 

"  B.irren  and  bare  ;  unsiglitly,  unadorned  ;" 

no  grass  upon  the  rocks,  no  flowers  on  the  heath,  no  shrub, 
no  bird,  no  look  of  life.  Cape  Morebat  was  the  point  we 
first  made,  and  we  coasted  it  then  to  the  Bay  of  Aden,  making, 
in  succession,  the  land  of  Fartakh,  Siout,  Bogashoua,  and 
Makallah.  Near  the  last  spot  we  tlid  see  a  boat  or  so  stealing 
along  the  shore ;  but  the  main  features  of  the  coast  were  uni- 
formly dark,  waste,  and  wild.  The  rocks  are  not  very  lofty,  but 
black,  and  scorched  at  their  summits ;  here,  craggy  and  broken 
with  the  waves  da"hing  at  their  base  ;  there,  smoother,  with 
brown  and  arid  sides,  and  with  beds  and  belts  of  yellow  sand 
below.  Such  is  the  aspect,  from  the  sea,  of  Arabia;  and  for  1,800 
miles,  from  the  point  we  first  sighted  to  the  shores  of  Midian  in 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  there  is  very  little  variety.  Arabia,  however, 
although  externally  unattractive,  can  justly  pride  itself  upon 
Yemen  and  its  sparkling  springs  ;  of  her  frankincense  and  ])re- 
cious  gums,  her  spices  and  coffee  berries,  her  luscious  dates  and 
her  honey  of  the  rock ;  but  the  streams  which  descend  from 
those  fertile  regions  never  reach  the  sea — they  are  drunk  up  by 
the  sands  ;  and  the  long  line  of  coast,  with  a  few  exceptional 
spots,  where  some  i)astoral  tribes  have  ilug  a  well,  is  but  a 
burning  solitude.  We  landed  our  Hindoo  passengers  at  Aden, 
which  presents  a  very  different  aspect  now  compared  to  what  it 
did  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ;  the  scenery  is  of  a  wild,  savage, 
and  desolate  character^  the  rocks  being  ragged  in  their  outline, 
and  sterile  on  their  surface. 

Before  we  took  possession  of  Aden,  in  1840,  to  make  it 
an  important  link  in  our  great  chain  of  communication  with 
India  and  our  more  remote  possessions,  it  was  a  miserable 
place,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  mud  huts  covered 
with  mats,  and  containing  about  600  inhabitants.  It  is  now 
a  flourishing  place  of  trade,  containing  upwards  of  24,000 
inhabitants,  and  surrounded  with  gardens  and  orchards.  A 
few  more  years  of  security  and  commercial  activity  and 
enterprise  will,  in  all  probability,  make  Aden  one  of  the  great 
emporia  of  the  East.  Such  is  the  constant  cycle  of  events  in 
that  ancient  quarter  of  the  world.  Emjiires  come  and  go  like 
shadows  ;  cities  disappear  from  the  map  ;  all  but  their  tradition 


vanishes.  The  same  spot  of  earth  witnesses  the  waxing  and 
waning  of  several  successive  births  of  human  pride  or  industry, 
yet  Man  remains  unchangeable  all  tlie  while. 

Aden  is  buil'  :■;  tlie  eastern  end  of  a  mountam  called  Jebel 
Shamsan,  whit  h  rises  to  1,776  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  connei  ted  w'th  the  mainland  in  a  similar  manner  to 
Gibraltar.  The  liarbours  of  Aden  are  considered  the  best 
on  the  Arabian  coast.  The  small  harbour  near  the  town  is 
divided  into  two  small  bays  by  a  rocky  and  fortified  island 
called  Sirali,  which  is  about  430  feet  high,  and  commands  the 
harbours  and  town.  Of  late  years,  the  small  creek  which  used 
to  separate  the  island  from  the  mainland  has  been  filled 
up,  so  that  at  low  water  it  is  now  joined  to  the  coast. 
'I'lie  anchorage  in  the  bay  is  very  regular,  and  a  vessel  may 
choose  her  own  position  in  from  five  to  ten  fathoms'  water. 
The  other  harbour,  which  is  called  by  seamen  the  "  Back 
Bay,"  'ies  west  of  the  peninsula,  and  has  on  the  eastern  side 
of  its  entrance  another  mass  of  rocks,  called  Jobel  Hassan, 
wnich  rises  1,237  feet  above  the  sea.  The  entrance  between 
these  two  masses  is  nearly  four  miles  wide. 

Aden  has  long  been  known  as  an  entrepot  of  commerce.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  "  Periplus."  It  was  eagerly  struggled  for 
by  the  Portuguese  in  tlie  fifteenth,  and  by  the  Turks  in  the 
sixteenth  centuries.  During  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
mostly  governed  by  native  chiefs.  In  the  hands  of  our  country- 
men it  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  important.  The 
Anglo-Indian  mail  makes  Aden  one  of  its  chief  coaling  stations. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
convey  the  mails  twice  a  rnontli  from  Southampton  to 
Alexandria ;  they  are  thence  transmitted  to  Suez,  from  which 
place  the  East  India  Company's  steamers  convey  them  to 
Bombay,  and  the  Oriental  Steam  Company  to  Ceylon,  Madras, 
and  Calcutta,  as  also  to  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Batavia. 
The  mails  to  Australia  are  likewise  sent  by  the  Oriental 
Company's  vessels.  ^\'e  have  therefore  a  large  fleet  of 
steamers,  which  keep  up  a  continuous  line  of  intercourse 
between  ourselves  and  our  Indian  possessions,  and  thence 
with  our  rich  and  varied  settlements  in  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  when,  with  a  fine  fair 
breeze,  we  sailed  through  Bab-el-Mandeb,  or  the  Gate  of  Tears, 
for  thus  the  Arabs  name  those  narrow  straits  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea,  regarded  by  their  early  navigators  as  so  perilous, 
and  so  often,  indeed,  fatal  to  their  inexperience. 

Passing  the  Perim  Isles,  we  ran,  with  full  sail,  down  upon 
Mocha.  The  seaport  is  strongly  fortified.  The  town,  at  the 
first  glance,  looks  clean  and  cheerful ;  the  houses  are  lofty, 
and  have  a  square,  solid  appearance.  The  roadstead  is  almost 
open,  being  only  protected  by  two  narrow  spits  of  sand,  on  one 
of  which  is  a  castellated  structure,  and  on  the  other  an  insig- 
nificant fort.  A  date  grove  adjoins  the  city,  and  extends  nearly 
two  miles  along  the  southern  beach — a  pleasing  object  for  the 
eye  to  repose  upon,  which  is  soon  fatiguetl  with  gazing  in  any 
other  direction  by  one  unvarying  picture  of  brown  and  desolate 
sterility,  there  being  all  round  the  shore  a  hot  and  sandy  waste. 
The  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  coffee  of  the  finest 
quality,  which  is  rather  largely  exported  to  Djiddah,  Suez, 
and  Bombay.  Other  exports  are  dates,  gums,  balm,  ivory, 
and  senna. 

The  turban  and  the  loose  garment  are  as  characteristic  of 
t'le  Arabian  as  they  are  of  Indian  cities.     Yet  Bombay  and 
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Mocha  vary  both  in  fashion  and  in  material, 
both  brown  and  black  ( oninlcxions — 


There  arc  in 


"  Dusk  faces,  with  wliilu  silken  tiirlaiis  wrerahcil  ;" 

but  they  differ  botli  in  feature,  form,  and  gesture  from  each 
other.  Under  the  coarse  awnings  of  tlie  narrow  bazaars  of 
Mocha  you  meet  the  wull-ihesbed  and  well-to-do  merchant,  in 
a  robe  of  woollen  doth,  and 
from  above  the  folds  of  tlie 
snow-white  turban  you  see  a 
red  woollen  cap,  with  a  tassel 
of  purple  silk.  At  almost 
every  step  you  meet  the 
dark,  lialf-naked  Abyssinian, 
with  a  nose  sufficiently  pro- 
minent to  give  expression  to 
his  features,  and  having  his 
curled  woolly  hair  dyed  with 
a  reddish-yellow,  the  fopi)ish 
fashion  of  his  country.  Then 
coupes  the  Bedouin,  the  child 
oi  ih:  desert,  with  his  agile 
and  sinewy  limbs,  his  eye 
d.atk  and  fiery.  His  small 
turhan,  Iiis  close-bodied  vest, 
an  I  his  coarse  sash,  are  all 
of  dull  colours ;  liis  arms 
i.nd  I-'gs  are  bare;  his  brown 
li)i);n  is  open  to  the  sun 
an  1  wind  ;  sandals  are  on 
his  f  et ;  a  broad  two-edged 
sword  is  in  his  hand,  and  a 
long  and  ready  poniard  in 
his  girdle.  For  the  cold 
night  wind  he  has  a  cloak 
of  goats'  hair,  black  or  white, 
or  made  in  long,  l)road 
stripes  of  both  colours.  He 
walks  erect,  and  moves  di- 
rectly to  his  front,  giving 
j)lace  to  none.  He  looks, 
and  lie  can  fairly  boast  that 
he  is  personally  free ;  and, 
although  the  happiness  of 
Arab  life  is  more  ideal  than 
re.al,  it  is  imjiossible  to  look 
without  a  certain    amount   of 

admiring    wonder     on     men  r.\Rsi;i-.  n 

who  contentedly  proclaim  the 
sandy  i)lain   and  naked  rock 

their  i)atrimony,  having  no  dwelling  but  the  tent,  no  in- 
trenchment  but  the  sword,  no  law  but  the  traditionary  song 
of  their  poets,  and  no  government  but  the  aged  sheikh  of 
their  trilje. 

The  bazaars  in  Arabian  cities  of  note  are  always  attractive ; 
and  all  classes  of  peojile  are  drawn  to  them  to  supply  their 
common  necessaries,  whether  for  food  or  for  clothing.  .\t 
Mocha  we  observed  die  long  strings  of  camels  and  asses,  the 
large  coarse  sheep  of  Abyssinia,  the  sm.iU  thin  species  of  Arabia, 
and  the  tall  brown  goats.  The  shops  of  the  armourers,  also, 
with   their  long,   polished  sword-blades,   daggers,  spears,  and 


matchlocks,  were  equally  attractive  to  the  stranger.  The  cook- 
shops,  with  their  hot  cakes  of  bread,  and  their  large  coppers 
with  portions  of  meat  and  fowl  swinuuiug  in  ghee,  and  ready 
for  the  traveller,  were  not  to  bo  passed  by  with  indiflerence. 
Nor  were  the  caravanseries  and  coffee-houses,  with  groups  of 
town.smen  and  tra<lers  reclining  on  couches  oi  the  date  leaf, 
smoking   their  small   hookahs,  sipijing   tlieir  kishu,  and   per- 

jietually  stroking  their  long 
beartls,  to  be  passed  by 
without  special  notice.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of 
coral  stone,  and  of  sun-baked 
brick,  whitewashed  ;  they  have 
a  central  court,  a  terraced 
roof,  and  a  divan  window ; 
that  is,  the  recess  filled  by 
a  low  seat,  which,  covered 
with  a  carpet  and  jirovided 
with  cushions,  is  the  place 
of  honour.  All  the  houses, 
however,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Mocha  are  built  of  a  matting 
or  thatch  of  the  strong  leaves 
of  the  date  tree,  and  they 
have  a  \ery  neat  and  com- 
pact appearance,  especially 
when  new.  They  are  all 
circular,  with  walls  of  a  good 
height,  and  a  conically  rising 
top.  There  are  three  suburbs 
— one  occupied  by  common 
Arab  labourers,  one  by  Abys- 
sinian mariners  and  traders 
of  the  Mahommedan  per- 
suasion, and  one — a  small, 
separate,  avoided  cluster — ■ 
by  an  oppressed  and  shrink- 
ing race,  a  remnant  of  the 
tribe  of  Jews. 

It  was  a  thirteen  days'  run 
from  Mocha  to  Djiddah,  the 
navigation  being  intricate,  the 
shoals  of  coral  numerous,  but 
the  waters  as  smooth  and 
clear  as  pilot  could  desire. 
The  sea  at  night-time  was 
brilliant  wuh  coruscations, 
ii"^'iiAV.  and  by  d.iy  we  could  clearly 

mark  the  coral — here  in  large 
masses  of  honeycombed  rock, 
there  in  light  branches  of  a  jiale  red  hue— and  the  beds  of 
green  sea-weed,  and  the  golden  sand,  anil  the  shells,  and  the 
fish  sporting  round  the  vessel  and  making  colours  to  the  eye 
of  a  beauty  which  is  not  their  own. 

Having  run  in  at  a  point  called  Ras-el-Askar,  we  observed 
some  slopes  rising  from  the  shore,  and  a  plain  spreading 
beyond,  which  was  thinly  covered  with  herbage  that  seemed  to 
struggle  for  existence  against  the  barren  soil  it  br  >ke  from  but 
did  not  make  verdant.  A  camel  or  two,  a  few  straggling  catde, 
some  goats,  and  the  form  of  a  man  apparently  in  charge  of 
them,  soon  attracted  our  attention.     On  gaining  the  toii  of  the 
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slopes  we  saw,  about  two  miles  off,  a  cluster  of  tents  and  huts, 
large  herds  of  cattle,  and  many  camels  ;  within  a  (vw  hundred 
yards  of  us,  a  flock  of  goats,  a  goatherd  and  child,  a  few  stray 
camels,  and  a  herdsman  or  two,  advancing  in  other  directions. 
We  thought  it  pruilent,  however,  to  withdraw  to  our  vessel,  as 
the  captain  told  us  that  the  .\rabs  there  encamped  were  a 
dangerous  an<l  treacherous  race,  AVe  sauntered,  however,  on 
the  yellow  beach,  where  the  large  oyster-shells  lay  in  numbers, 
or  from  the  liigher  bank  looked  wistfully  on  the  distant  scene 
of  life  and  habitation.  The  grazing  camel,  at  that  hour  when 
the  desert  reddens  with  the  setting  sun,  is  a  fine  object  to  the 
eye  which  seeks  and  feeds  on  the  iiicturesipie— his  tall,  dark 


of  Moilia  ;  there  are  more  well-dressed  pe(i[ile,  better  shops; 
instead  of  the  thin  flat  cakes  there  are  small  loaves  of  good 
wheaten  bread ;  the  coffee-houses  are  more  munerous  and  of  a 
better  a|>pearance.  The  buildings  are  in  general  of  coral  stone, 
and  some  are  .spacious  and  handsome;  the  latticed  woodwork 
of  the  windows  is  ornamentally  carved  and  has  ;i  prettv  effe(  t. 
Not  a  liedouin  was  to  be  .seen.  This  port  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  disembarkation  for  i>ilgrims  fnjm  Africa  to  the 
holy  place — Mecca.  On  going  out  at  the  Medina  (iate  we 
found  ourselves  at  once  in  the  sandy  and  cheerless  desert, 
doited  over  with  a  small  number  of  Arab  tents,  which  are 
made  of  goats'  hair,  and  have  a  most  dreary  effect.     The.se  few 
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form,  his  indolently  leisure  walk,  Ills  ostrich  nei  k,  now  lifted  to  | 
its  full  height,  now  bent  slowly  and  far  aroimd,  with  a  look  of 
unalarmed  enquiry.     You  cannot  gaze  upon  him  without,  by  ! 
the  readiest  and  most  natural  suggestions,  reverting  in  thought 
to  the  world's  infancy — to  the  times  and  jrassessions  of  the 
shepherd-kings,  their  tents  and  raiment,  their  journeyings  and 
settlings.     The  scene,  too,  in  the  distance,  and  the  hour — 
eventide — and  the  singular  majesty  of  that  dark,  lofty,  and  , 
irregular  range  of  rocky  mountains,  which  ends  in  the  black 
cape  of  Ras  el-Askar,  formed  a  combination  not  easily  forgotten.  \ 
We  made  the  harbour  of  Djiddah  easily,  as  we  had  a  coasting  j 
pilot  on  board,  who  ran  us  directly  in,  though  the  approach  for 
ordinary  vessels  is  considered  dangerous.     'l"he  coral  reefs  are  1 
numerous  and  covered  with  water,  the  passages  between  them 
narrow,  nor  are  these  free  from  detached  and  sunken  rocks. 
The  aspect  of  the  popiflation  at  Djiddah  differs  much  from  that 


■■\rabs  had  come  down  from  their  tribe  for  tlie  jniriJoscs  of 
traffic.  The  camel  and  the  goat  were  browsing  near  them. 
We  walked  back  to  the  town,  and  entered  it  by  the  Egyptian 
Gate — a  sm.all,  rude,  and  insignificant  entrance. 

On  leaving  Djiddah  we  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  run 
upon  a  large  and  dangerous  coral  reef.  The  wind  blew  rather 
fresh,  the  men  were  slow  and  awkward  in  taking-in  sail,  and 
we  ran  past  a  little  entrance  in  the  reef  so  narrow  that  we  had 
nothing  to  spare.  We  lay  all  night  in  a  most  insecure  anchor- 
age, very  far  out  from  the  land,  and  closely  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  rock  and  shoal. 

Having  passed  Moilah,  and  visited  the  Gulf  of  .Vkaba, 
where  we  lay  at  anchor  for  several  hours,  we  stretched  across 
the  gulf  and  laid-to  near  an  island  called  Tirahn.  When  the 
sun  set  we  again  weighed,  and  ran  over  to  the  Egyptian  coast, 
passing  the  Straits  of  Tubal.     It  was  late  ere  we  lay  down  to 
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rest,  and  when  the  morning  (htwned  \vc  were  close  under  the 
land,  bearing  up  for  Kosseir,  in  which  harbour  we  soon  came 
to  anchor.  'I'his  place  is  the  port  of  Upper  Kgypt,  a  large 
grain  depot,  and  may  be  termed  the  Mark  Lane  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  lies  in  26'"  jo'  north  lat.  Kosseir  is  260  miles  from  .Sue:^,  525 
miles  from  Souakim,  the  port  of  Nubia,  119  miles  from  Kenneh 
on  the  Nii»,  and  155  miles  from  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes. 

Kosseir  is  a  rather  poor-looking  place,  but  its  markets  arc 
well  sup|)lied.     Vou  can  tirink  tiie  water  of  the  Nile,  \vhi(  h  is 


highly  esteemed   from  its   peculiar  and   pleasant  taste.     The 

water  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  eciually  i>ri/ed,  but  it  is  not  so 

turbid  as  the  Nile  water  is.     The  ilress  of  tlie  peo])le  is  dull  — 

the  capuchin  brown  common  to  the  ]''ellahs  of  l'',gy|)t— and 

I  almost  every  one   carries  a  long  pi[)e  in   his  hand.      \  few 

I  merchants  who   frequent    the  port,   and   a  sprinkling  of  the 

I  pasha's  soldiers,  enliven  the  bazaar,  contribute  to  the  support 

of  a  respectable  colTee-house,  and  account  for  the  existence 

of  a  commodious  mosijuj  Innit  cf  stone. 


yV/i'  Caucasus. — F//. 
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ARARAT. 

The  most  important,  and  in  Icict  indispensable  excursion  for 
any  traveller  who  has  vigour  enough  to  penetrate  thus  far  into 
Asia  we  have  left  to  the  last.  Although  in  the  clear  Armenian 
atmosphere  the  hoary  head  of  Ararat  seems,  from  tlie  streets 
of  luivan,  almost  close  at  hand,  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  in 
reality  twenty-five  miles  distant.  The  Cossack  outpost  of 
Aralykh,  situated  at  the  precise  point  at  which  the  lower 
slopes  merge  in  the  plain,  forms  a  convenient  starting-point  for 
those  who  wish  to  ascend  or  visit  the  world-famed  summit.  In 
ordinary  seasons  it  is  only  necessary  to  drive  to  Kamirlu,  the 
second  station  on  the  Nakhitchevan  road,  where  the  postmaster 
will  provide  horses  to  take  the  traveller  to  Aralykh.  The  passage 
of  the  Araxes,  generally  made  easy  by  a  ferry-boat,  beconxs 
in  winter  or  after  heavy  rains  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  com- 
munication between  the  two  banks  is  sometimes  entirely 
broken  oflf.  Such  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit  to 
Erivan,  and  it  was  not  until  our  return  from  Tabreez  that  the 
river,  though  still  in  flood,  was  considered  passable. 

A  bare  flat  common  separates  Kamirlu  from  the  Araxes, 
the  principal  bodyof  wiiich  flows  in  a  deep,  steep-banked  bed, 
which  nothing  but  a  boat  coulJ  cross ;  now,  however,  the 
swollen  waters  had  filled  two  smaller  channels,  each  about  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  brancli  of  the  Thames  so  liimiliar  to 
Etonians  as  "  Cuckoo  Weir."  An  English  postboy  would  never 
dream  of  driving  through  such  an  obstacle,  but  telegas  are  in 
some  sort  amphibious  animals,  and  not  easily  drowned ;  so  if 
the  traveller  remains  passive,  the  attempt  will  probably  be 
made  with  success. 

'\'\\i  ford  of  the  Araxes  beneath  Ararat  under  sucli  cir- 
cumstances is  a  scene  of  picturesque  confusion  and  uproar, 
such  as  no  description  can  adequately  represent,  but  which 
those  who  have  seen  will  always  recall  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  reminiscences  of  their  travels.  The  landscape 
which  forms  the  background  must  first  be  pictured — a  broad, 
brown,  treeless  plain,  surrounded  by  barren  ranges.  In  front 
towers  the  enormous  bulk  of  Ararat,  its  head  half  hidden  by 
the  thunder-clouds  which  are  wont  to  gather  round  it ;  in  the 
northern  distance  the  two  sharp  rock-peaks  of  Alagoz  contrast 
with  the  more  rounded  outlines  of  the  neighbouring  summits. 
Despite  its  magnificence,  the  vast  scale  and  barren  character 
of  the  scenery  produce  a  melanclioly  impression  on  the  mind. 


The  eartli's  surface  seems,  bald,  wrinkled,  and  venerable,  the 
life  of  the  land  appears  to  have  been  exhausted  in  long-past 
ages,  and  we  feel  the  absolute  contrast  with  the  idea  of 
youthful  vigour  which  a  richly-wooded  landscape  carries  with  it. 
But,  if  in  the  Armenian  highl.uiiis  the  piclurescpie  element 
is  rarely  found  in  Nature,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  in  man. 
Nowhere  could  wilder  or  more  fantastic  groups  be  found  than 
those  formed  by  the  Kurdish  families  who,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  are  now  detained  at  the  ford.  A  second  stream, 
too  deep  for  even  a  telega  to  venture  into,  b.irs  our  progress. 
On  either  bank  are  collected  a  crowd  of  Kurds,  some  engaged 
in  transporting  their  effects  on  a  fragile  raft,  while  others 
compel  the  flocks  to  swim  the  stream.  Heaps  of  their  house- 
hold goods,  such  as  gaudily-jiainted  chests,  mats  of  wicker 
work,  and  Persian  carpets,  are  already  jiiled  on  the  shore  under 
the  guardianship  of  gigantic  dogs.  Each  time  the  raft  returns 
with  a  fresh  lading,  half  a  dozen  bright-eyed  Kurdish  maidens, 
adorned  with  long  elf  locks,  and  dressed  in  round  cai)s  and 
loose  jackets  anil  trousers,  plunge  into  the  water,  and  pulling 
the  frail  craft  to  land,  unload  the  cargo.  The  men — pic- 
turesque creatures,  with  red  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads  and 
an  armoury  of  old  weapons  in  their  waistbands — are,  from  the 
furtlier  bank,  urging  the  sheep  and  lambs  into  the  water  with 
screams  and  pistol-shots.  The  flock  at  last  forced  to  the 
brink,  a  strong  sheep  is  thrown  in  as  leader,  and  the  rest 
follow.  Meantime  boys,  stark  naked,  and  supporting  them- 
selves on  inflated  skins,  swim  out  to  the  rescue  of  the  younger 
lambs,  some  of  which  have  a  hard  struggle  with  the  swift 
current,  while  the  lithe-limbed  girls,  up  to  their  knees  in 
water,  assist  to  land  the  little  animals  on  the  bank.  Eong- 
necked  camels,  indulging  in  ungainly  repose,  view  the  confu- 
sion around  with  an  air  of  disgust,  and  with  uneasy  pali.-nce 
await  their  turn  to  cross.  The  raft  to  which  we  are  expected 
to  confide  our  fortunes  is  of  the  most  primitive  construction  ;  a 
few  feebly-fastened  hurdles  buoyed  on  skins  form  the  fabric, 
which  is  propelled  by  a  pole  rudely  flattened  at  the  end.  The 
passage— perilous  chiefly  in  appearance — safely  eftected,  we 
have  only  to  carry  our  baggage  to  the  regular  ferry  in  charge 
of  some  Cossacks,  who  guard  the  jiassage,  and  will  give  what 
help  they  can  to  the  traveller  armed  with  an  introduction  to 
their  colonel,  to  whose  abode,  already  visible  in  the  distance, 
some  of  them  will  gallop  oflf  to  give  notice  of  our  approach. 
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Aralykh  consists  of  a  row  of  white  cottages  anil  one  goo<l 
house,  whicli  was  tenanted  in  i86S  liy  a  courteous  and  hos- 
jiitable  Cossaci;  colonel — one  of  tiie  pleasantest  Russians  we 
met  with  in  Transcaucasia;  for  he  did  not  reserve  his  hos- 
pitality for  those  of  his  own  cloth,  but  proved  ready  to  extend 
it  to  the  uniforniiess  aii<l  undecorated  stranger. 

At  tliis  point  let  us  jjaiise  fur  a  moment,  and  gather  to- 
gether what  scraps  of  inform.ation  we  jwssess  concerning  the 
famous  mountain  we  are  about  to  visit.  Every  one  has  been 
familiar  from  childhood  with  the  name  of  Ararat  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Deluge  and  the  history  of  Noah.  It  seems, 
however,  by  no  means  certain  tliat  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
of  which  we  re.ad  in  Genesis,  are  the  same  as  the  volcanic 
peaks  now  before  us.  In  early  times  Ararat  was  the  name  of 
a  province,  and  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  (2  Kings  xix. 
37),  where  the  sons  of  Sennacherib  are  stated  to  have  lied 
"  into  Ararat,"  an  expression,  for  which  our  translators  have 
rather  needlessly  substituted  "  Armenia."  The  "  kingdom  of 
Ararat "  is  also  one  of  those  summoned  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
destruction  of  Uabylon,  and  the  name  seems  in  the  Bible  to 
be  applied  generally  .to  that  portion  of  the  Armenian  high- 
lands which  borders  on  Mesopotamia.  The  weiglit  of  ancient 
traditions  may  perhaps  be  alleged  in  (livour  of  the  modern 
Ararat,  but  even  this  is  more  divided  than  is  commonly  suj)- 
jiosed.  Some  ancient  writers  identify  a  comparatively  low 
mountain  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  as  that  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  wliile  others  wanilcr  still  fuillier  in  their  search.  A\'e 
will  not  enter  into  the  arguments  which  li.ave  been  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others, 
tradition  has  done  her  best  to  find  a  scene  worthy  of  the 
occasion  ;  and  that  the  same  tendenc)',  wliich  lias  raised  Pro- 
metheus from  a  crag  overlooking  tlie  ICuxine  to  the  snows  of 
Kazbek,  has  uplifted  Noah's  .Ark  to  the  summit  of  the  only 
pedestal  which  the  veneration  of  the  surrounding  nations 
deemed  worthy  to  bear  it. 

The  man,  iiowever,  will  be  bold  indeed,  who  at  Erivan  or 
Etschmiadzin  ventures  to  suggest  any  such  doubts  as  to  the 
claims  of  tlic  sacred  mountain,  which,  as  the  centre  and  symbol 
of  their  native  land,  has  always  been  an  object  of  religious 
veneration  to  the  Armenians.  .Vccording  to  their  chroniclers, 
the  name  Massis,  which  they  substitute  for  Ararat,  is  derived 
from  Amassis,  sixth  in  descent  from  Japhet,  and  a  former  ruler 
of  the  surrounding  regions  ;  the  loftier  summit,  on  which  the 
Ark  still  rests,  is  the  centre  of  the  world ;  Balaam  was  at  first 
a  dweller  on  the  mountain  ;  and  on  its  lower  peak  twelve  noble 
seers  were  keeping  watch,  wlien  a  wonderful  star  rose  in  the 
P^ast,  and  conducted  the  three  who  followed  it  to  Bethlehem  of 
Judxa. 

Since  the  days  of  Noah  few  human  beings  have  gained 
the  highest  point  of  Ararat.  Of  one  of  the  first  modern  ascents, 
Sir  John  Maundeville  gives  an  amusing  account ; — 

"And  there  is  another  mountain  called  Ararat,  but  the 
Jews  call  it  Taneez,  where  Noah's  ship  rested,  and  still  is  upon 
the  mountain,  and  men  may  see  it  afar  in  clear  weather.  That 
mountain  is  full  seven  miles  high  ;  and  some  men  say,  that 
they  have  seen  and  touched  the  ship,  and  put  their  fingers  in 
the  hole  where  the  devil  went  out  when  Noah  said,  'Bene- 
dicite  !'•  But  they  that  say  so  speak  without  knowledge  ;  for  no 
one  can  go  up  the  mountain  for  the  great  abundance  of  snow 
which  is  always  on  that  mountain  both  summer  and  winter, 
*  An  allusion  to  a  mediieval  legend. 


so  that  no  man  ever  went  up  since  the  time  of  Noah,  exiept  a 
monk,  who  by  (ioil's  grace  brought  one  of  the  planki  down, 
which  is  yet  in  the  monastery  at  the  foot  of  lli..'  mounl.iin. 
This  monk  had  great  desire  to  go  up  ili.ii  mouiil.iiu,  and  so, 
upon  a  day  he  went  up;  and  when  he  had  asiendid  the  third 
li:irt  of  the  mountain  he  was  so  weary  that  he  fell  asleep,  and 
when  he  awoke  he  found  himself  lying  at  the  font  of  the 
mountain.  Then  he  pr.iyed  devoutly  to  (iod  that  he  would 
suffer  him  to  go  up,  and  an  angel  came  to  him  and  said  he 
should  go  up;  and  so  he  did.  And  since  that  time  no  one 
eviT  went  up.  Wherefore  men  should  not  believe  such 
words." 

All  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  our  fellow-countryman's 
information  are  happily  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  of  the  identical 
"  plank  "  or  fragment  of  the  ,\rk  being  still  preserved  among 
the  treasures  of  Etschmiad/in.  Since  this  monk's  time  no 
climber  has  been  sufficiently  fortunate  to  sjcure  a  similar  relic, 
and  but  few  have  succeeded  in  conquering  Ararat,  although 
many  attempts,  some  of  them  under  official  patronage,  have 
been  made.  A  Turkish  pasha  from  Bayer/.id  once  set  to 
work,  as  seriously  as  a  pasha  could,  to  ascend  the  mountain, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  accomplish  the  feat  for  him.  The  two  best  known, 
however,  among  the  successful  ascents,  owing  to  the  detailed 
accounts  which  have  been  published  of  them,  are  those  of 
the  German,  Parrot,  in  1829,  and  of  the  Russian  general, 
Chodzko,  who  led  a  large  expedition  against  Ararat  in  the 
autumn  of  1850. 

We  may  now  return  to  our  own  experiences,  and  set  forth 
the  necessary  preparations  for  a  visit  to  Ararat  at  the  present 
day.  Our  arrangements,  thanks  to  the  friendly  offices  of 
the  Cossack  colonel,  did  not  prove  as  difficult  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  number  of  attendants  thought 
necessary  was  certainly  alarming ;  our  horses  were  hired  from 
Persians  who  insisted  on  accompanying  them,  while  the  only 
people  acquainted  with  the  mountain,  and  supposed  to  be 
capable  of  acting  as  guides,  were  Kurds,  a  body  of  whom, 
headed  by  an  old  sheikh  of  noble  manners,  was  place<l  at  our 
disposal.  We  consequently  set  out  with  an  imposing  cavalcade. 
The  lower  slopes  of  Ararat  are  sterile  and  monotonous  ;  their 
surface  is  covered  with  short  coarse  grass  strewn  with  volcanic 
boulders.  After  a  gradually  steepening  ascent  of  several 
thousand  feet,  the  more  broken  ridges  of  the  middle  zone  of  the 
mountain  are  reached,  and  the  ride  becomes  more  interesting. 
This  region  is  covered  with  luxuriant  herl\age,  and  watered  by 
springs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  numerous  Kurdish 
fiimilies  pitch  their  tents  at  the  commencement  of  summer. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  or  recess  between  the  two 
Ararats,  is  frequently  used  as  a  camping  ground  by  a  portion 
of  the  g.arrison  of  Erivar  to  whom  it  affords  a  cool  and  healthy 
retreat  from  the  burning  sun  of  the  Araxes  valley.  In  past 
times  it  has  been  occupied  by  a  more  permanent  population. 
During  his  ride  the  traveller  may  be  puzzled  by  the  references 
of  his  Kurdish  companions  to  "  the  village."  When  the  spot 
known  to  them  by  this  name  is  reached,  the  eye  at  first  fails 
to  discover  any  trace  of  human  habitation.  Certain  holes  in 
the  earth  are  presently  discovered,  and  prove  the  entrances  to 
a  subterranean  warren,  similar  in  character  to  many  of  the 
modern  mountain  villages  of  Armenia.  Who  were  the  former 
inhabitants  of  these  cheerless  holes  we  failed  to  discover ;  but 
there  was  nothing  to  make  us  suppose  them  of  any  antiquity. 
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Arrived   at    this   \)u\nt — only   five   liours   from    Aralykh — the  the  8,500  feet  wliith  .still    seiarateil   us  from   the  wishcd-for 

escort  roiisider  their  first  day's  wcirk  ((unpleted,  and  jiropose  summit. 

to  spend  the  night ;  the  energetic  traveller,  knowing  that  he  is  A  brilliant  mnon  was  shining  on  the  surrounding  snows,  and 

still  too  far  from  the  final  peak  to  have  much  chance  of  reach-  faintly  illuminating  the  depths  of  the  valley  beneath,  as  wc 
ing  its  summit  ne.\t  day,  naturally  wishes  to  push  further ;  but  '  clambered  over  the  long  and  tolerably  level  ridge  which  offers 

a  string  of  most   excellent  reasons  will  be  urged  against  this  an  obvious  route  to  any  one  approac  hing   from  the  cast  the 

course— one   of  the   Kurds  has  yoiic  off  to  a  neighbourinj^  base  of  the  Great  Ararat.     On  our  right  lay  a  deep  hollow, 
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encampment  of  his  countrymen  to  buy  a  sheep,  and  the  rest 
must  wait  to  eat  it ;  another  has  gone  for  a  tent,  without 
which  the  hardy  natives  refu.se  to  sleep  out  on  the  mountain. 
However  annoying,  in  fine  weather,  such  a  ilelay  may  be,  it 
will  probably  be  the  best  course  to  acquiesce  in  their  plans ; 
our  experience  illustrates  the  difficulties  entailed  by  resisting 
them.  Having  bivouacked  exactly  at  the  snow  level  (at  the 
time  of  our  visit  about  8,500  feet),  we  set  out  at  midnight 
on  thi  8th  June,  186S,  a  party  of  three,  consisting  of  two 
Lnglishmen  arjd    a  Civtniouni    guide,    to   make  a  dash   at 


which  seemed  made  for  a  glacier,  but  contained  only  deep 
beds  of  snow.  The  ridge  led  us  to  the  foot  of  the  huge 
cone  at  a  point  whence  it  was  easy  to  climb  by  a  bank 
of  rocks  to  the  rocky  teeth,  conspicuously  seen  against 
the  sky  line  by  any  one  looking  at  Ararat  from  Erivan  or 
Kamirlu.  It  is,  however,  only  when  the  snow  is  hard 
frozen  that  climbers  should  take  to  these  rocks,  which 
before  long  become  so  broken  as  to  offer  very  difficult 
climbing,  and  cause  considerable  delay.  While  slowly  scaling 
this  jiart  of  the  mountain,  I  yielded  to  sickness  and  fatigue, 
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nnd  left  my  companion  and  the  Chamomii  guide  to  continue  (one,   and   we   found   our  way  to  one  nnodur  liy  shouting 
the  ascent,                                                                                         j  through  tlic  mists,  which  soon  condensed  anil  gave  liiilli  to  a 

The  scenery  of  the  cone,  seen  from  below,  thn   tens  to  be  violent  storm.     There  is  nothing  to  tell  in  the  remainder  of  the 

somewhat  monotonous  ;  but  crags,  which  from  tin.  valley  are  adventure,  the  renewal  of  which  was  prevented  by  my  subse- 

scarcely  visible,  are  found  on  nearer  approach  to  be  rent  into  cpient   illness,   and   the   continued  bad  weather  oi'  a  spring 

pinnacles  and  towers  of  tlu  most  fantastic  forms.     The  ridge  pronounced  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 

which  the  climbers  were  following  soon  became  narrow  and  the  worst  ever  known  in  Armenia. 

broken,  the  precipices  on  its  left  were  now  trenu'ndous,  and  a  rocky  Kvery  Swiss  climber  is  .aware  that  longer  ascents  than  that 

cock's-comb  ridge,  like  that  of  Monte  Kosa,  had  to  be  crossed  which  we  attempted  m.iy  be  successfully  accomplished  in  the 

to  regain  the  upper  snow-slopes.     The  top  was  still  3,000  fi;et  day;  our  failure  was  owing  to  two  reasons— the  peculiar  condi- 

distant — the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  above  the  Grand  Plateau —  tion  of  the  snow,  and  our  own  want  of  traming.     At  the  time  of 

and  all  depended  upon  the  state  of  the  snow;  under  favourable  our  visit,  the  snow  level,  after  a  winter  of  exceptional  severity, 

circumstances,  three  hours  might  have  sufficed  to  crown  the  was  as  low  as  8,500  feet;  in  the  autumn  it  is  between  14,000 

enterprise.      Unluckily,  the  slopes  were   too   hard  frozen   to  and    15,000   feet.      The   increased   difficulty  of    the    ascent 

be  climbed  without  the  aid  of  steps  cut  with  the  a.xe,  and  is    easily   estimated.      Still,    even    imder    such    unfavourable 


the  only  rocks  which  pro- 
truded were  jagged  and 
disconnected  crags.  'I'o 
complete  the  discomfi- 
ture, our  Chamouniard's 
strength  here  failed  him, 
and  my  friend  was  left 
to  persist  in  the  attempt 
unaided  and  alone.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
wilder  situation  than  that 
of  a  solitary  man  labori- 
ously eng.iged  in  working 
his  way  up  the  endless 
;:lopes  of  the  great  .Arme- 
nian mountain  ;  lialniat 
on  Mont  Blanc  was 
scarcely  in  a  jxisition  to 
feel  so  keenly  his  isola- 
tion. The  work  was 
severe,  and  the  climber, 
from  cutting  at  first  fifty 
steps  at  a  time,  fell 
gr.adually  into  more  fre- 
quent halts.  During  these 
his  eyes  ranged  over 
nearly  the   whole   extent 

of  Transcaucasia  and  half  Western  Persia,  while  close  at 
hand  clustered  the  mountain-masses  of  Kurdistan — unfinished 
monuments  thrown  off  by  Nature  in  her  most  Michael 
Angelesquc  mood.  But  .as  fatigue  began  to  tell,  and  the  halts 
grew  more  and  more  fre(iiicnt,  the  weather,  hitherto  fine, 
showed  signs  of  change;  dark  ir.ists  hid  the  silv.  •■  threads 
which  had  m.arketl  the  course  of  the  Araxes  and  the  infant 
Eui)hrates,  and  ominous  growls  of  thunder  sounded  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Lake  Van.  No  one  not  weary  of  life  would  wish 
for  a  solitary  encounter  with  a  thunder-cloud  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ararat.  Success  had  been  at  least  richly  deserved,  it 
could  not  be  commanded.  At  midday  the  summit  was  still  out 
of  reach,  and  the  storm  rapidly  gathering  round  the  mountain. 
After  taking  careful  note  of  the  contorted  lava  crags  around 
him,  by  which  to  recognise  from  below  the  point  he  had 
reached,   my  friend   turned  his   back  on    the    summit,   and 
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circumstances,  one  of  the 
party  got  within  1,000 
feet  of  the  top,  and 
was  stopped  only  by 
the  accidental  hardness 
of  the  snow  ;  if  two  of 
us  had  been  well,  and 
able  to  relieve  cadi 
other  in  the  task  of 
step-cutting,  success 
would  have  been  a 
certainty.  Unfortunately, 
a  previous  drive  of  800 
miles  in  springless  carts, 
and  a  series  of  nights 
spent  on  bare  boards — 
about  the  worst  training 
conceivable  for  a  moun- 
tain dim'  ,  :  I-,' 
their  r  .ural  effeci,  ;rd 
only  lu-  proved  eimal 
to  t  .'  sudden  Arr.n\  set 
on  [jhysical  en- 
durance 

If  the  nii.o.  Ly 

foil  before  so  hasty  and 
ill  timed  an  .uui^k,  it  is 
evident  how  easy  a  prey  it  must  lie  to  any  determined 
attempt  in  the  .autumn  months,  whcit  only  3,000  feet  of 
snow  rest  upon  its  brow ;  the  want  of  energy  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  sujicrstitious  fears  of  the  Kurds  and 
Armenians,  are  the  only  reasons  why  the  ascent  is  not 
repeated  every  season,  as  it  would  be  if  Ara..ti.  lay  more 
within  the  beat  of  English  vacation  tourists.  We  will 
give,  in  conclusion,  two  words  of  advice  to  future  travellers 
— sleep  high  ;  those  who  pass  the  night  at  a  height  of  11,000 
to  12,000  feet — no  gre.at  Iwrdship  in  this  latitude  in  the 
late  summer— can  scarcely  fail  to  be  rewarded  by  complete 
success.  The  class  of  climbers,  however,  who  find  the  prin- 
cii)al  satisfaction  of  an  ascent  in  boasting  immediately  after- 
wards of  how  they  have  "done  the  mountain,"  are  warne.l 
to  avoid  Ararat;  for   so  firm  is   the   popular  belief  in  the 


inviolability  of  the  sacred  summit  that,  even  i*"  they  bring 
descending  swiftly  in  his  old  footsteps,  and  picking  up  the  down  the  Ark  itself  to  prove  they  have  .eached  the  top, 
Chamouniard  on  the  way,  he  rejoined  me  after  about  six  they  will  not  find  a  man  in  Armenia  who  will  deign  to  listen 
hours'  absence.     The  clouds  had  before  this  enveloped  the    to  their  story. 
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^'ai'I.i — ihc  villa;40  at  which  we  liaUed,  after  crossing  the 
Cordilleras  by  the  pass  of  I'iedra  J'arada — we  found  to  be  a 
large,  popidoiis,  and  important  place,  though  its  situation  was 
amongst  the  viildest  and  most  sterile  parts  of  the  mountains 
looking  down  niion  the  puna,  or  table-land,  which  stretches 
between  the  two  mighty  ranges  of  the  Cordilleras. 

The  cause  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  Yauli  ri:  so 
elevated  and  singularly  uninviting  a  position,  was  the  discovery 
of  argentiferous  wealth  in  the  whole  region  round  about.  The 
village  consisted  of  some  400  or  500  huts  .and  houses,  inany 
of  which  were  literally  crammed  with  people — containing  a 
Ijopulation  of  at  least  10,000  or  15,000,  most  of  whom 
were  pure  Indians,  employed  as  miners  in  the  extensive  works 
stretching  about  in  every  direction. 

Hundreds  of  shafts — many  abandoned,  and  some  few  still 
being  worked — penetrated  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth  all  over 
that  uninviting  and  uiuitterably  desolate  region,  even  at  the 
most  unlikely  and  particularly  out-of-the-way  spots,  so  that 
walking  became  an  undertaking  of  no  slight  danger  at  night 
to  any  one  venturesome  or  insanely  energetic  enough  to 
attempt  it.  Where  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  permit 
of  shaft-sinking,  tunnelling  had  been  tried ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
district  was  nothing  more  than  a  huge  burrow,  with  thousands 
of  wretched  and  forlorn  human  beings  laboriously  digging  and 
delving,  both  day  and  night,  in  horrible  subterranean  cells 
and  passages.  In  that  region  of  perpetual  snow,  with  its 
supremely  bleak,  desoh-te,  and  savage  scenery,  one  could  not 
but  realise  the  Mohammedan's  theory  of  Hades,  and  fancy 
those  poor  wretches  the  representatives  of  the  lost  souls, 
toiling  away  in  an  everlasting  icy  purgatory.  The  free  miners 
were  all  Indians,  but  their  stern  taskmasters  and  overseers 
were  of  every  mixed  caste  met  with  in  that  hcterogencously 
populated  countr)',  a  large  proportion  of  them  being  soldiers — 
a  precaution  very  likely  necessary,  as  great  numbers  of  the 
labourers  were  convicts,  doomed  to  toil  in  the  mines  for  all 
sorts  of  periods,  from  one  year  to  l.ibour  for  life. 

To  live  and  work  in  dee])  and  dismal  caverns,  excavated 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  ,  wretched  and  hard  enough  lot 
anywhere ;  but  here,  from  the  cold,  the  perpetual  snow,  the 
lifeless  and  depressing  nature  of  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
the  poor  degraded  miners  do  not  live — they  merely  dr.ig  out 
with  pain  and  toil  a  frightful  and  miser.able  existence. 

The  mines  yield  copjicr  and  lead  Ore,  containing  silver  in 
varying  quantity.  Iron  also  exists  in  great  profusion,  but,  from 
the  want  of  fuel  for  smelting  jnirposes,  would  not  ]).ay  for  the 
working.  Gold  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  streams,  but 
oniy  in  very  small  quantities.  It  is  the  copper  and  silver  that 
constitute  the  great  metalliferous  wealth  of  Peru.  Here  and 
there,  even  at  the  highest  altitudes  amongst  the  mountains, 
the  precious  blue  lodes  of  lead  are  to  be  seen  crop])ing  up  in 
every  direction,  and  .it  some  ])laces  bright  i)articles  of  blue 
silver  are  to  be  seen.  '''  railways  from  the  mines  to  the  coast 
existed,  and  if  coal  could  be  discovered  in  their  neighbour- 
hood—  the  present  great  cost  of  smolting  and  tran.sport 
being  avoided — silver  would   soon   decline  in   value,  so   in- 


exhaustible are  the  deposits  of  it  in  the  Cordilleras.  Although 
many  ric:h  mines  \\-ere  beinij  worked  at  the  time  of  our 
"  ramble,"  and  richer  have  been  discovered  since,  it  is  yet 
well  known  in  the  country  that  by  far  the  richest  veins  are 
known  only  to  the  Indians,  hardly  one  of  whom  in  a 
generation  ever  betrays  the  secret.  Fabulous  and  wonderful, 
reminding  one  of  the  hyperbolical  rhapsodies  of  the  eaily 
discoverers  of  the  fondly-fancied  Kl  Dorado,  seem  the  stories 
told  of  the  hidden  wealth.  Its  real  existence  has  been  proved, 
however,  by  the  production  at  occasional  intervals,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  during  two  centuries,  of  large  masses 
of  pure  silver,  by  some  Indian  or  another.  Many  of  the 
ricl,.-st  mines  now  known  have  been  revealed — either  from 
motives  of  gratitude  v>  some  Spaniard  who  had  rendered  them 
a  service,  or  from  a  desire  to  obtain  the  rewards  always  offered — 
by  Indians  of  the  Sierra.  Still,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  valuable  secret  is  well  kept,  and  nothir  can 
tempt  an  aborigine  to  divulge  his  knowledge.  The  cause  of 
this  determined  obstinacy  and  enduring  secresy  may  be  safely 
attiibuted  'o  the  frightful  and  inhuman  barbarities  the  am- 
qiiistadorti,  practised  upon  the  ancestors  of  these  Indians,  in 
order  to  compel  their  confession  as  to  the  locality  of  the  rich 
silver  deposits,  which  seem  to  have  been  known  to  them  from 
lime  immemorial. 

Amongst  the  stories  we  heard  whilst  staying  at  Yauli,  was 
diat  of  a  poor  Indian  who  lived  by  making  rush  mats,  but 
who  always  paid  the  taxes  levieil  upon  him  in  masses  of  pure 
siher,  obtained  from  some  spot  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  (an  in- 
definite part  of  the  Cordilleras)  known  only  to  himself  Time 
after  time  a  watch  was  set  upon  him,  and  every  expedient  that 
ingenuity  could  invent  was  practised,  but  unavailingly ;  the 
Indian  w.is  too  clever  for  his  perseciUors,  and  died  without 
ever  having  given  the  slightest  clue  to  his  treasure-store.  It  is 
even  declared  that,  in  order  to  test  the  richness  of  his  mine, 
a  I'.eavy  fine  was  once  iinposed  upon  him.  He  disajipeared 
for  some  days,  and  then  came  to  pay  the  impost  with  a  lump 
of  silver  weighing  over  fifty  pounds  I  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
this  individual  existed,  so  the  story  is  not  a  mere  tradition, 
many  who  knew  him  being  yet  alive. 

One  of  the  most  singular  tales  among  the  many  that  were 
told  us,  \v:'s  the  following : — Some  years  ago,  a  young  Spaniard 
.adopted  the  scheme  of  tr.ing  to  discover  the  silver  secrets  of 
the  Indi.ins  by  nvaking  love  to  one  of  tluir  ni.aidens.  Without 
letting  any  one,  except  his  family  at  Are(iuipa,  know  his  plans, 
he  set  forth  to  the  mountains.  After  wandering  about  for 
sotne  time  .at  various  parts  of  the  high  table-land  between  the 
two  mouritain  ranges,  he  fell  in  with  .m  old  Indian  shepherd, 
who  resideil  at  a  miserable  '.ittle  hut,  his  only  companion 
being  a  beautiful  young  daughter.  With  them  the  cunning 
adventurer  at  once  tool,  up  his  abode,  gaining  their  sym- 
I'athics  by  a  talc  of  woe  as  to  fictitious  persecutions  he  en- 
dured at  the  hands  of  their  cruel  masters,  his  own  countr)'men, 
the  Spaniards,  Ironi  whom  he  had  fled.  Of  course  the  result 
was  an  attachment  sprang  up  between  the  young  peojile,  and 
the  Indian  girl  revealed  to  her  lover  the  exact  loc.ilily  of  a 
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rich  silver  mine,  accompariying  him  to  the  spot,  and  assisting 
him  to  dig  a  hole,  from  which,  at  the  depth  of  only  a  few  feet, 
he  took  out  several  masses  of  the  pure  metal.  Whilst  they 
were  so  engaged,  the  girl's  fatiier  made  his  appearance.  Instead 
of  appearing  to  be  angered,  he  at  once  began  to  assist  his 
false  guest,  even  offering  to  point  out  still  richer  places.  At 
length,  heated  with  their  work,  tliey  rested  a  moment ;  the  old 
shepherd  produced  a  bottle  of  water,  offered  a  cupful  to  his 
companion,  who  eagerly  swallowed  it,  and  then  left  him  under 
the  pretence  of  going  to  obtain  more.  He  had  already  sent 
his  daughter  away,  and,  as  hour  after  hour  fled  without  his 
return,  the  Spaniard,  beginning  to  feel  strange  pains  all  over 
his  body,  felt  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Hastily  mounting 
his  horse,  and  carrying  some  of  the  biggest  lumjis  of  silver  that 
had  been  extra':ted,  he  galloped  ofi'  to  the  nearest  village, 
reaching  it  in  time  to  narrate  his  story,  and  dying  in  great 
pain  shortly  afterwards.  Nothing  more  was  ever  seen  of  either 
the  old  Indian  or  his  daughter,  and  the  search  made  for  the 
place  whence  the  silver  had  been  obtained  proved  unavailing 
• — not  a  trace  of  disturbance  of  the  soil  could  anywhere  be 
seen,  neither  could  any  ore  be  found  by  the  numerous  holes 
afterwards  simk  in  what,  from  the  dying  man's  description, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  locality. 

Many  large  volumes  could  be  filled  with  the  wild,  exciting, 
and  extraordinary  sto-ies  of  mining  adventure  prevalent  in 
Peru,  where  every  one  beyond  the  towns  seems  more  or  Ijss 
affected  with  the  mining  and  exploring  mania.  As  before 
observed,  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards  excited  a 
deadly  and  unforgiving  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor 
Indians ;  but,  at  this  day,  they  seem  to  keep  their  valuable 
secrets  more  from  some  superstitious  and  religious  bond  ;  assed 
do'vn  from  generation  to  generation,  than  from  any  ,  resent 
hatred  of  race,  or  fear  of  compulsory  labour  in  the  mines  they 
might  discover. 

After  remaining  several  days  at  Yauli,  we  moved  off  in  the 
direction  of  Occobamba,  a  village  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cordilleras.  Our  object  in  this  trip  was  the  wish  to  reach  a 
sp'jt  in  the  mountains,  the  watershed  whence  the  rivers  flowing 
opposite  ways — those  to  tlie  liast  and  Atlantic,  and  those  to 
the  West  and  Pacific — could  be  seen  at  the  same  moment. 
IJefore  starting,  the  Mayor  of  Yauli,  who  had  kindly  placed  a 
comfortable  hut  at  our  disposal,  warned  us  not  to  linger  on 
the  w:  y,  as  a  snow-storm  was  expected,  in  whidi  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  be  caught.  As  the  excursion  was  exjjected  to 
last  from  two  to  three  days  and  the  way  was  over  a  desolate 
and  uninhabited  plateau,  we  took  a  good  supply  of  provisions, 
a  large  waterinoof  sheet  to  form  a  tent  at  night,  and  a  sufficient 
.supi)ly  of  charcoal  for  cooking  purposes. 

During  the  winter  months  we  were  tokl  that  rain,  snow, 
and  tempesis  were  of  daily  occurrence ;  and  as  this  not  very 
agreeable  [)eriod  began  in  the  month  of  November,  whilst  we 
were  now  in  the  middle  of  October,  we  did  not  loiter  during 
our  tri|)  .in-.,-;'.o/>l  ;l.o:;-»  elevated  mountain  wilds.  'I'he  first 
day  passed  off  well  enough,  and  early  on  the  second  we  were 
gratified  by  the  anticipated  sight.  Sure  enough,  from  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  mountain  we  had  climbeil,  waters  flowing 
either  way,  to  opposite  sides  of  the  continent,  could  be  plainly 
di.scerned  ;  and  hen.,  sjjread  out  before  us  in  all  the  savage 
sublimity  of  that  mighty  mountain  scenery,  was  the  unmatched 
geographical  problem  of  rivers  from  one  mountain  range 
flowing  through  a  higher  1     Nearly  all  the  rivers  watering  the 


eastern  slope  of  South  Americ^a  take  their  rise  in  the  western 
ran  ;e,  so  having  to  pass  through  the  still  higlier  eastern  <  haiii, 
by  various  deep  gaps  and  gorges,  whilst  no  stream  breaks  tlie 
solid  formation  of  the  smaller  range. 

Clouds  had  been  gathering  since  daylight,  and  the  air  had 
been  getting  colder;  but  we  were  (luite  impre|)ared  for  the 
startling  suildenness  with  which,  before  we  had  i)roceeileil  half 
a  mile  on  our  return  to  Yauli,  the  storm  burst  forth.  A  [leal 
of  thunder,  loud  as  all  the  artillery  in  the  world,  suddenly 
crashed  above  our  heads  with  a  deafening,  almost  stunning 
roar,  rolling  away  in  countless  reverberations  amongst  the 
sombre  mountains.  AVith  a  power  and  fury  inconceivable  to 
any  one  <.'ho  has  not  actually  experienced  it,  the  storm  raged 
around  us  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cordilleras.  That  fust 
mighty  peal  was  the  signal  for  the  storm  king  to  revel  his 
wildest.  Flash  after  flash  of  blue  chain  lightning  darted  and 
circled  in  every  direction,  rending  the  solid  rocks,  and 
ploughing  up  deep  blackened  furrows  wherever  it  struck  level 
ground.  Meanwhile,  the  terrible  awe-inspiring  thunder  rolled 
and  rattled  away  in  uninterrupted  crashes.  After  the  fust 
large  plashing  drops  of  rain,  the  snow  came  down,  lightly  and 
tenderly  at  first — in  striking  contrast  to  the  dreadful  tlumder 
and  lightning  with  its  quiet  softness  —  but  at  length  in  a 
steady,  heavy  fall,  quickly  adding  a  ghastly  whiteness  to  the 
other  features  of  the  storm,  through  which,  on  either  hand, 
like  great  imiiending  white  jjh.r'.ntoms,  gleamed  the  mantled 
mountains.  Startled  from  their  most  secret  haunts,  huge 
condors  flew  heavily  past,  glaring  at  us  with  their  blood-red 
eye.s,  and  imparting  a  weird,  fimereal  influence  to  the  already 
oppressive  and  alarming  aspect  of  nature,  by  the  slow  and 
heavy  flapping  of  their  large  wings — liy  their  sudden  spectre- 
like appearance  from,  and  as  abnqjt  disapi)earance  into,  the 
blinding  clouds  of  snow. 

Unable  to  travel  on  the  way  back  to  Yauli,  even  had  it 
been  possible  to  find  it  in  the  snow-storm,  Pasco  led  \is  to  a 
part  of  the  plateau  .vhere,  after  a  long  search,  which  ended  in 
the  uni)leasant  kr.owledge  that  we  had  completely  lost  our- 
selves, and  stood  in  no  little  danger  of  peri.shing  in  the  snow — 
even  siqiposing  that  we  avoided  destruction  threatening  us 
at  every  stop  in  the  sh'ape  of  deep  chasms  and  fissures — we 
ai:ciaentally  came  upon  the  object  of  his  search.  This  proved 
to  be  one  of  those  ancient  antl  deeply  interesting  sepulchres 
of  stone  found  at  many  places  in  the  mountains  ;  and  which, 
besides  having  rendered  some  supposititious  service  to  the  dea<l, 
have  not  unfreciuently  been  far  more  useful,  as  in  our  case,  to 
die  living.  Many  a  belated  traveller,  caught  in  the  furious 
storms  of  those  inhosi)itable  regions,  has  owed  his  life  to  the 
shelter  afforded  by  these  ancient  tombs. 

The  building  at  which  we  had  so  providentially  arri\eil  was 
composed  of  hirge  stones,  the  worn,  weather-beaten,  and  honey- 
combed sides  of  which  attested  their  great  age,  and  stood 
about  nine  feet  high  by  ten  square,  decreasing  in  size  towards 
tice  top.  Unpacking  everything  from  the  backs  of  our  inules, 
whilst  Pasco  secured  them  behind  the  sheltered  and  leeward 
side  of  the  sepulchre,  we  crawled  within  by  the  low  door  or 
()l)ening,  scarcely  two  feet  high,  on  its  northern  side,  and  were 
soon  followed  by  our  guide,  wl;o  quickly  started  a  ruddy  char- 
coal fire,  and,  despite  the  roaring  of  the  tempest  outside,  in  a 
snug,  wan  i,  and  dry  chamber  about  eight  feet  square,  free 
from  vermin,  we  were  more  comfortable  than  we  had  ever 
been  since  leaving  Lima.     We  were  safe  enough  a|>parently, 
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but,  as  tlic  SHOW  (.ontimicil  falling  witli  unalterable  dctcrniina- 
tion,  and  gradually  iosc  up  higher  and  higher  outside  the  low 
door,  I  began  to  fear  that  we  might  get  blocketl  in,  suffocated, 
buried  alive,  and  so  become  very  unwilling  successors  to 
tlic  vanished  mummies  whose  former  home  we  occuiiied. 

Unconcernedly  J'asco  resumed  his  occupation  of  stirring  up 
the  fire  to  make  the  kettle  boil  with  a  bone  he  had  ])icked 
out  of  a  corner,  and  which  may  once  liave  been  the  /ii/a  of 
some  royal  and  prehistoric  I'eruvian,  whose  mummified  re- 
mains had  long  since  disajjpcared ;  tiie  dried  and  royal  head, 
perhaps,  having  ex[)erienced  a  like  fate  to  that  of  many  such 
antique  human  relics  in  those  sepulchres,  and  gone  as  fuel 


How  sarcastical  ;.  moral  did  the  very  fact  convey  as  to  the 
vainness  and  utter  impotency  of  tlie  most  cherished  human 
ideas,  and  the  most  .evcred  human  works  ! 

The  very  name  of  those  wlio  raised  these  sepulchres  has 
been  obliterated  by  t'le  lapse  of  time.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
tliat  they  were  built  by  the  Aymaras — Indian  tribes  believed 
to  have  jieopled  those  parts  before  llie  time  of  the  sun- 
worshipi)ers ;  but  tlie'C  seems,  to  my  mind,  one  fact  which 
militates  against  the  tneory.  The  little  sipiare  window  found 
in  each  of  these  tombs  invariably  opens  to  the  cast,  and  the 
first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  always  streamed  tlirough  upon  the 
faces  of  the  munu..^  ■  'rcle,  all  turned  in  that  direction.     This 
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to  cook  the  victuals  of  some  very  unsciuimcnlal  travellers,  our 
predecessors.  Looking  at  the  window,  I  felt  reassured  with 
the  thought  that  it  would  take  a  depth  of  at  least  seven  feet 
of  snow  to  I  over  it — a  (lu.'ntity  very  unlikely  to  fall  in  one 
night  so  early  in  the  season,  or  to  collect  amidst  the  Miiil- 
wiuds  sweeping  over  the  CNposed  [jlateau.  It  was,  it  i'  true, 
sepulchral  entertainment  ;  nevertheless,  wc  made  ou'selve^. 
particularly  jolly  and  comfortable  that  night— after  a  dinner  of 
toiti/his,  jerked  beef,  jiotatoes,  and  wild  pigeons,  had  be-n 
discussed  —over  our  cigars,  and  cups  of*  steaming  colfee  tinc- 
tured with  a  dash  of  a)iuaidiail,:  Little  <li<l  those  who  r.iised 
the  singular  structure  in  an  unknown,  distant,  and  mysterious 
age,  ever  im.iginc  how  the  venerated  tf)nil)  of  their  embalmed 
brethren  would  come  to  be  desecrated  by  the  impious  i)'escnre 
of  the   strange,   modern,  Anglo  Saxon  barbarians  from  afar ! 


would  appear  to  indicate  ciili  ■'  'lai  the  Aymaras  were  sun- 
worshipiiers,  or  that  other  peoi'L"  ouiU  the  sepuh  hres.  Every- 
thing c(.nnected  with  them  is  vague,  uncertain,  and  indefinite. 
.\li  i'kiI  is  known  of  their  history  is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
they  V."-  ■  lookc<l  upon  as  extremely  ancient  even  in  the  <lays 
of  ll  i:.;-as.  At  this  time  all  are  desecrated.  J'lach  once 
(oiilained  a  dozen  mummies,  grouped  together  in  a  close 
death  circle ;  but  now,  alas  !  these  poor  relics  of  humanity 
have  either  long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  been  turned  into 
fuel  by  ruthless  travellers  in  that  woodless,  coalkss  region,  or, 
carried  o(f  by  impious  trails,  sit  i>erihed  in  sly  (ornefH  o.' 
European  museums  to  i)oint  a  science  and  adorn  a  tale. 

Long  before  morning  the  snow  storm  had  ceased,  and  aflcr 
bre.ikiast  we  set  forth  upon  our  journey.  Without  experiencing 
any  difliculty,   except    in  descending  to  the  t.ilile  land    by  a 
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niggfd  <lcfilc,  wc  arrived  at  the  village  of  Occobamba  muslin  veil,  ilcsicnding  from  a  comb  at  the  back  iif  liel 
before  noon.  It  was  a  wretched  little  place,  containing  about  ,  head,  quite  <(  /'Jis/ii^i^/KiA:  In  order  to  propitiate  her,  I  began 
two  hundred  huts,  some  of  wattle  and  mud,  and  a  few  of  |  to  praise  her  jiretty  little  feet,  having  long  since  found  out  the 
more  rt'spectable  pretensions,  being  Iniilt  with  (iiM'i;  or  sun-  weakest  [loint  of  the  women  of  I'eru,  but  she  received  my 
dried  bricks.  We  hired  and  cleaned  out  one  of  the  latter,  and  llatteries  with  such  evident  goodwill  and  readiness  as  to  alarm 
cslablished  ourselves  therein.  :  me.  and  cause  my  early  subsidence  into  a  discreet  reticence. 

'l"he  population  of  Occobamba  consisted  almost  entirely  of  |        'I'he  men  were  a  tall,  stalwart  race,   antl   both  se.ses  pre- 
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Cuzco  Indians— a  fine  race  of  mountaineers,  inhabiting  tlie 
highest  pl.ite.iux  of  Peru. 

.  Our  landlady  was  a  Inixom  dame  of  thirty,  rather  tall, 
with  plump,  well-formeil  limbs,  ruddy  cheeks,  a  t.awny  com- 
]ilexion,  lu.xuriant  black  tresses  of  the  darkest  jiue,  large, 
exi)ressive,  black  eyes,  and  beautiful  little  feet,  clad  in  small 
satin  shoes,  of  which  she  seemed  consciously  ])roud,  and  took 
care  to  display  most  ronspiruonsly.  Her  dress  consisted  of  a 
white  muslin  jacket,  which  but  faintly  hid  licr  exuberant 
charms,   a    huge  padded  petticoat  of   silk,  and  a  long  white 


sented  not  a  little  resemblance  to  the  Mongolii.n  t\pe  of  face, 
with  high  cheek-bones  long,  hmk  hair,  broadish  noses,  and 
rather  obli(iue  eyes;  the  men,  too,  had  but  scanty  anil  strag- 
gling hair  upon  the  face.  Here  is  a  problem  for  the  ethno- 
logists :  .\re  tlie  .South  .American  Indians  descended  from  a 
distant  immigration  of  Mongolian  races?  On  being  invited 
to  partake  of  good  cheer  by  the  natives  of  Occobamba,  they 
])roduced  their  national  beverage,  r/iira — beer  made  from 
mai/e,  and  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  national 
drink  of  the  Kai\'\K,  j7c<irAii;  made  of  precisely  similar  m.ite- 
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ri;il,  having  the  sauK'  disagreeable  yellow  colour,  thick 
consisteiuy,  ami  sharp,  bitter  taste.  'I'his  c/iiia,  or,  more 
properly,  liasara,  was  the  staple  drink  of  the  people  even  iu  the 
time  of  the  Incas,  and  Captain  Bedford  I'im,  R.N.,  li.ns 
already,  in  one  of  his  works,  called  attention  to  the  probable 
philological  connection  between  the  American  word  and  the 
Polynesian  Xv/rv?,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
iasya — into.xicating  beverages. 

Most  of  the  Cuzco  and  other  Indian  tribes  now  dress  more 
or  less  as  their  conc[uerors,  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  Iiidios 
biavos,  c  '1  1  TiKlians,  retain  their  primitive  garb,  bunches  of 
hair  and  li  ,t  .id  their  legs  and  arms  and  in  their  head- 

dresses, simil.j  .iie   style  of  the  Kaftirs.      They  also,   in 

the  same  way,  m.  .  .  their  paths  straightforward,  in  a  direct  line, 
over  all  sorts  of  obstacles,  and  never  think  to  trace  out  as  easy 
a  road  as  possible. 

Before  returning  towards  Lima,  we  spent  nearly  a  week  in 
visiting  different  parts  of  the  puna,  or  table-land,  and  not 
without  experiencing  several  adventures  with  the  wild  denizens 
thereof.  On  one  occasion,  late  in  the  evening,  attracted  by 
a  tremendous  .screeching,  croaking,  and  whistling  sort  of  noise, 
proceeding  from  a  secluded  little  gully  between  the  hills,  we 
cautiously  approached  the  spot,  and  entered  upon  one  of  the 
strangest  scenes  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness. 

Around  the  bleeding  carcase  of  a  laige  sheep  hundreds  of 
birds  of  prey  were  furiously  fighting.  Some,  in  mid-air,  were 
soaring  up,  suddenly  swooping  down,  or  gyrating  on  rapid 
pinion,  keeping  up  a  close  combat,  in  short  circles.  Others — ■ 
more  especially  the  hideous,  revoking  turkey-vulture,  with  its 
red  and  warty  bald  he.ad  and  throat,  heavy,  lazy,  and  bestial — 
hopping  slowly  along  and  h>.'lping  themselves  with  their  wings, 
were  striking  and  tearing  at  each  other  with  beak  and  claw, 
rolling  over  and  o\er,  now  on  the  ipiivering  prey,  now  upon 
the  ground.  Condors,  hawks,  kites,  and  the  great  black- 
headed  \ulture,  with  its  hoarse  doom-dooming  cry,  were  con- 
gregated together,  doing  desperate  combat,  in  incredible  num- 
bers. In  fact,  it  was  but  seldom  that  we  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  their  victim,  in  the  ( entre  of  the  confused  whirl- 
ing, tumbling,  and  rushing  crowd,  composed  of  the  hundreds 
of  birds  of  prey  of  every  .species  jieculiar  to  the  country. 

Venturing  a  little  nearer,  in  order  to  obtain  a  betler 
view  of  the  extraordinary  conflict,  we  were  suddenly  assailed 
by  a  couiile  of  huge  condors, 

"  Madre  de  Dios  1  look  out,  hombres  !  Take  care  your 
eyes  !"  roared  Pasco,  whirling  his  heavy  staff  in  every  direc- 
tion round  about  his  head. 

It  was  well  his  warning  cune  so  promptly.  In  rapidly- 
narrowing  circles,  one  of  the  great  birds  had  suddenly  ap- 
])roached  me,  and — even  as  he  s|)oke,  its  blood-red  eyes 
gleaming  like  fire,  croaking  s>.<.agc!y  and  hoarsely,  and 
beating  the  air  heavily  with  its  huge  wings— made  a  dash 
at  my  face,  giving  me  but  just  time  to  raise  my  gun  and 
pull  the  trigger.  The  next  instant  I  was  knocked  dov.n  with 
the  impetus  and  weight  of  the  bird  as  it  fell  upon  me,  and 
rose  up,  covered  from  "  clue  to  earing,"  as  my  captain  nau- 
tically  expressed  it,  with  its  warm  blood.  Having  disposed 
of  our  other  <lingcrous  feathered  assailant  in  an  equ'iUy 
etfective,  though — to  the  writer — less  unjileasant  nianner, 
the  incredibly  numerous  collection  of  birds  took  to  flight, 
frightened  at  the  noise  of  our  guns ;  though  the  hideous 
vultures  did  not  go  fur,  only  shambling,  hopping,  and  [lardy 


flying,  with  slow  and  heavy  flaps  of  their  sombre  wings, 
to  a  short  distance — hundreds  of  the  revolting  thii.gs  remaining, 
black,  forbidding,  and  anxious  for  our  departure,  jp  a  dense 
and  sinister  array  in  every  direction — the  condors,  and  other 
ilying  monsters  strong  upon  the  wing,  wheeling  about  safe  and 
high  overhead.  The  birds  we  had  killed  measured  each  about 
five  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
over  twelve  feet  across  their  outstretched  wings. 

At  the  village  of  AUamo  we  heard  that  an  ciiiicc,  or  South 
American  tiger,  had  been  committing  serious  depredations 
amongst  the  flocks,  and  our  proposal  to  hunt  the  brute  was 
joyfully  acceded  to  by  the  sufferers,  whose  courage  rose  nt  the 
sight  of  the  sturdy,  well-armed  gringos.  Accordingly,  before 
daylight  in  the  morning,  the  whole  male  population  of  the 
village,  numbering  nearly  seventy  lithe  and  active  Indians, 
;irnied  with  bows  and  arrows,  machetes,  and  long,  quivering 
lances,  with  here  and  there  a  wonderful,  almost  pre-historic, 
flint-lock  firearm  of  the  blunderbuss  or  trabuco  type,  set  out  on 
foot,  on  muleback,  and  on  horseback,  for  a  strip  of  virgin  forest 
descending  a  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  which  was  known  to  be 
the  haunt  of  tl.e  sanguinary  monster  we  were  after.  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  two  or  three  of  the  Indians  wci .  armed 
with  h.iso  and  bola,  although  such  strange  weapons  are  not  so 
general  in  Peru  as  in  other  South  American  States,  the  former 
of  which  came  in  very  handy  before  the  close  of  the  day. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  expedition  a  very  untoward 
incident  occurred  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  whole  party,  and 
tended  not  a  little  to  discourage  our  superstitious  Indian  com- 
jianions,  who  we  found  were  only  too  ready  to  acccjjt  any 
unpleasant  event  as  a  direct  omen  of  ill. 

We  were  skirting  a  marshy  piece  of  ground,  which  the 
natives  informed  us  was  infested  with  a  most  deadly  little  viper, 
when  one  of  the  men  suddenly  rolled  upon  the  ground, 
shrieking  out  that  he  had  been  bitten,  and  was  a  dead  man.  At 
the  same  instant  the  agile  Pasco  gave  a  crack  with  his  long 
whip  (which  he  always  carried  stuck  in  his  belt,  as  the  mule- 
teers do),  antl  stretched  out  dying,  with  a  broken  back,  one  of 
the  very  dangerous  little  snakes  of  which  we  had  been  warned, 
and  out  of  whose  way  we  had  been  trying  to  keep.  Fortunately, 
both  I  and  the  captain  carried  a  bottle  of  eau  de  luce,  the 
strongest  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  our  pockets,  and  it  was  not  the 
work  of  a  ipoment  to  spring  ol^"  the  horses  we  were  riding,  and 
administer  a  powerful  dose  of  the  only  certain  antidote  to  the 
prostrate  man.  He  had  been  bitten  right  on  the  instep,  and 
the  deadly  nature  of  that  small  snake's  poison  may  be  guessed, 
when  I  say  that  even  by  the  time  we  could  get  a  tight  bandage 
round  his  ankle,  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  poison, 
his  foot  had  turned  almost  black,  and  was  already  puffed  u|) 
and  swollen.  In  fact,  we  could  actually  see  it  swelling.  The 
poor  fellow,  having  seen  the  viper,  gave  himself  up  as  dying, 
and  could  only  mutter  some  indistinct  messages  for  his  wife 
and  family,  confused  with  a  hasty  Roman  Catholic  prayer  in 
bad  Spanish. 

The  vijjcr  was  not  more  than  ten  inches  long,  with  a  flat, 
diamond-shaped,  large  head,  a  dirty  brown  in  colour,  with  two 
rows  of  small  black  spots  running  along  each  side.  I  cannot 
now  remember  the  local  name  by  which  it  was  known,  but  the 
Indians  one  and  all  positively  declared  that  a  man  would  die 
within  two  or  three  minutes  afler  being  bitten,  unless  the  most 
powerful  antidotes  were  instantaneously  administered.  This 
horrid   little  monster,  it  appeared,  was  also  in  the  habit  of 
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frequenting  sugar  i)lantations,  where  many  deaths  from  its  bite 
were  of  annual  occurrence.  The  Indians  informed  us  that  they 
knev.  of  but  one  antidote  thoroughly  efficacious,  which  -.as 
so  difficult  to  obtain  (being  a  very  rare  herb)  as  ^cry  seldom 
to  be  available.  If  a  man  happened  to  be  bitten  only  on 
a  finger  or  toe,  and  had  the  nerve,  he  instantly  cut  off  the 
injured  member,  but  even  so  vigorous  a  measure  as  this  seldom 
saved  his  life. 

Fortunately,  our  ean  de  luce  took  good  effi;ct,  and  the  bitten 
man  gradually  became  better  in  mind  and  body,  so  that,  when 
half  an  hour  had  passed  away  in  the  most  anxious  suspenss  to 
himself,  no  doubt,  most  particularly,  and  to  every  one  else 
generally,  we  were  able  to  send  him  home  on  horseback,  with 
two  of  his  friends  to  attend  him,  and  supply  further  doses  of 
the  strong  ammonia  according  to  our  instructions.  'I'hen 
forward  to  the  hunt  we  went ;  but  it  was  long  before  our 
Indian  companions  shook  off  the  gloom  that  had  been  cast 
upon  them. 

It  was  past  midday  when  we  arrived  at  the  verge  of  the 
forest — a  mighty,  tangled  mass  of  exuberant  tropical  vegetation. 
Just  before  reaching  the  low-lying  valley  clothed  with  this 
primeval  forest,  we  came  across  some  of  the  half-wild  shepherds 
of  the  Sierra,  as  we  passed  through  a  rugged  ravine  cleaving 
asunder  one  of  the  towering  spurs  of  the  Titanic  Andes. 
Wikl,  ferocious-looking,  half  clad  fellows  were  they ;  with  ill- 
conditioned  scrapes,  and  battered,  quite  disreputable  sombreros. 
I  must  confess  that  they  strangely  belied  the  rural  felicity  and 
gentle  joys  of  Arcadia  one  is  apt  to  associate  wth  their  class. 
I  fear  that  the  weary  and  belated  solitary  traveller  who  might 
chance  to  fall  in  with  them  would  experience  but  villanous 
treatment.  They  are  exceedingly  skilful  with  the  sling,  which, 
besides  the  inseparable  knife,  or  machete,  forms  their  only 
weapon.  With  it  they  keep  the  formidable  birds  of  prey,  and 
the  smaller  wild  animals,  at  a  pretty  respectful  distance  from 
their  flocks,  and  even  venture  to  repulse  the  puma,  or  South 
American  lion ;  but  when  the  fierce  ounce  puts  in  a  hungry 
appearance,  David's  primitive  weapon  is  abandoned,  and  it 
becomes  a  case  of  sauve  qui  peut.  Three  of  these  shepherds 
sat  watching  our  approach,  and  one  of  them,  funny  fellow, 
amused  himself  by  hurling  stone  after  stone  about  our  guide 
Pasco,  who  led  the  way,  displaying  his  skill  in  something  after 
the  style  of  the  Chinese  knife-thrower,  who  sticks  the  keen 
blades  round  about  some  stolid  human  target,  in  the  nearest 
proximity  to  that  much-enduring  companion's  vitals,  without 
actually  touching  him.  Pasco  did  not  like  the  fun,  and  yelled 
out  savagely  for  his  tormentor  to  desist ;  the  latter,  seeing  our 
numerous  calvacade  appearing  in  the  rear,  and  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  vengeance  might  be  desired  by  his  victim,  bounded  off  up 
the  hills  to  almost  inaccessible  crags,  where  goats  could  hardly 
have  followed. 

When  we  reached  the  forest,  a  portion  of  it  was  at  once 
surrounded,  and  whilst  half  the  party  remained  at  the  outskirts, 
watching  the  different  glades  and  wild  beast  ui..,,  or  tracks, 
the  others  wont  into  the  dense  bush  as  beaters. 

Silent  and  watchful,  we  had  been  lying  in  close  conceal- 
ment for  half  an  hour  or  so,  when  the  beaters,  having  formed 
their  cordon,  began  advancing  towards  our  ambush,  shouting 
and  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  making  the  woods 
ring,  echo,  and  resoimd  with  a  most  hideous  din,  to  which  the 
short,  sharp,  snappish  bark  of  their  numerous  mongrel  curs, 
hitherto  restrained,  contributed  a  fair  share.      Suddenly,  as  we 


crouched  hidden  by  the  long  grass  and  thi<k  bushes,  gun  in 
hand  and  finger  on  trigger,  we  henrd  the  leaves  rustling 
quickly  and  the  twigs  snapping  in  our  front ;  the  next  moment, 
with  a  long,  light,  and  graceful  bound,  a  bare  and  dean-skinned 
puma  made  a  leap  into  the  open  ground.  Several  arrows 
instantly  struck  him,  but  his  appearance  was  so  abrupt  that  I 
missed  with  both  barrels,  while  my  comrade  only  inflicted  a 
slight  wound  upon  the  gaunt-looking,  maneless  lion.  The  poor 
brute  proved  to  be  a  terrible  coward.  Howling  and  roaring 
with  pain  and  fear,  he  turned  tail  without  the  slightest  symptom 
of  resistance,  bounding  back  into  the  woods,  and  crashing  away 
through  the  undergrowth  as  fiist  as  ever  he  coukl  go,  with  a 
whole  pack  of  the  yelping  Indian  curs  at  his  heels. 

Before  we  had  reloaded  our  guns,  a  louder  rustling  was 
heard  in  the  forest,  and  into  the  same  glade  sprang  a  huge  and 
beautiful-coated  ounce — the  very  monster,  no  doubt,  of  which 
we  were  in  search.  No  sooner  had  the  lithe  and  formidable 
king  of  feline  brutes  in  South  America  alighted  softly  in  our 
midst,  and  halted  where  he  alighted,  as  though  detecting  our 
presence  — lashing  his  sides  with  his  long  and  tufted  tail — 
than  a  volley  of  lances  and  arrows  were  hurled  at  him  by  the 
Indians,  many  taking  effect,  and  impaling  the  savage  animal. 

With  ;.  succession  of  hoarse  growls,  the  ounce  dashed  for- 
ward straight  for  where  I  and  my  commander  were  concealed. 

"  Steady,  my  boy,  steady  !"  cried  the  captain,  who  had  just 
reloaded,  and  stood  up  to  take  aim.  "  Let  mc  fire  first.  Take 
your  time  ;  and,  for  God's  sake,  don't  miss,  or  we're  lost." 

At  the  same  instant  crack,  crack,  went  his  double-barrel, 
and  my  sickly  sensation  of  fear  was  relieved  by  the  welcome 
sound,  more  especially  when  I  saw  the  brute  rolling  over  on 
the  turf 

Getting  a  good  aim,  I  fired  at  his  belly,  and  the  crimson 
gush  that  followed  told  I  had  succeeded. 

The  Ind'ans  sprang  forth  from  the  covert,  shooting  their 
arrow.s,  and  hurling  their  long  spears.  To  our  astonishment, 
however,  the  sorely-wounded  beast  suddenly  got  upon  its  feet, 
and  before  its  swarming  assailants,  nimble  and  dexterous  as 
they  were,  could  get  out  of  its  way,  two  of  them  were  dashed 
to  the  ground  by  its  terrible  paws,  then,  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  ten  paces,  I  sent  my  second  ball  into  its  head. 

The  jaguar,  or  ounce,  was  one  of  the  largest  that  had  ever 
been  seen,  its  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of 
the  tail,  being  almost  ten  feet.  Its  tenacity  of  life  was  some- 
thing wonderful ;  it  was  not  fairly  dead  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  though  literally  riddled  with  wounds  in  every  part  of  its 
body. 

■\Vith  strange,  outlandish  dances,  the  hunting  expedition 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  village,  eight  men  bearing  along  the 
body  of  the  prey,  slung  to  a  young  sapling;  whilst  a  more 
melancholy  procession  followed  in  the  rear,  carrying  the  two 
men  wounded  by  the  animals  on  hastily-constructed  litters 
of  cloaks  and  boughs. 

We  had  attended  to  the  injuries  of  the  two  unfortunates 
mangled  by  the  ounce;  one  of  them  was  not  dangerously 
wounded,  having  only  received  a  blow  from  the  powerful 
brute's  paw,  which  had  cut  open  his  shoulder  to  the  bone. 
The  other  man  was  much  more  seriously  injured,  having 
been  frightfully  torn  by  the  animal's  teeth.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  he  can  have  li\'ed  more  than  a  few  days,  though 
we  never  heard,  having  left  the  village  on  the  morning 
subseciuenl  to  the  hunt, 
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A    Visit  to  Potsdam. 

I  LEFT  Ik'iiin  for  Potsdam  at  ciglit  a.m.  My  guide  round  the 
palaces  was  a  man  who  called  himself  the  late  king's  barber, 
who  had  served  him  in  that  cajiacity  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
had  from  time  to  time  shaved  the  chins  of  nearly  all  the  sove- 
reign.i  in  luirope.  Me  was  at  iiresent,  however,  out  of  employ, 
and  living  on  a  pension,  the  insufficiency  of  which  to  support 
himself  and  family  had  driven  him  to  the  painful  necessity  of 
acting  as  daroiic  to  all  the  English  milonh  and  miladies,  and 
he  might  have  added,  of  fleecing  them  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  abilities.  Everybody  is  aware  of  the  kind  of  understanding 
that  exists  between  the  guides  and  the  servants  one  is  obliged 
to  fee ;  the  palaces  at  Potsdam  are  but  so  many  )iests  of  them. 
But  if  you  would  avoiil  sometliing  of  this,  ascertain,  before 
selecting  from  the  host  of  guides  that  present  themselves  on 
your  arrival  at  the  railway  station,  which  is  the  late  royal 
barber,  and  then  shun  him.  He  is  the  most  obsequious, 
honey-mouthed  old  time-server  I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to 
employ;  and  piece  by  jiiece,  before  you  know  what  you  arc 
about,  he  has  drawn  all  the  loose  cash  out  of  your  pockets 
for  the  benefit  of  himself,  and  the  numerous  gardeners 
and  domestics  with  whom  he  is  in  league.  To  do  him 
justice,  however,  he  is  a  most  entertaining  old  fellow,  with 
a  fund  of  anecdote  in  the  day's  round  that  would  fill 
a  volume  ;  my  caution,  therefore,  is  only  to  those  who 
do  not  care  to  throw  away  nearly  a  sovereign  in  petty 
fees. 

The  weather  was  lovely,  and  1  announced  my  intention  to 
his  serene  tonsorship  of  doing  the  whole  roun<l  on  foot ;  and  it 
is  just  probable  that  his  frequent  demands  on  my  pursf  were 
but  a  just  retribution  for  my  disregard  of  his  poor  old  legs. 
]5e  that  as  it  may,  after  escaping  with  .some  little  difiiculty 
from  a  troop  of  disappointed  droschhy  men,  we  set  forward 
briskly  upon  the  long  day's  task  before  us — nine  ])alaces  to  be 
seen  in  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles ;  it  was  really  an 
awful  undertaking ;  but  of  some  of  them  I  will  content  myself 
v.ith  a  mere  mention. 

The  Charlottenhof,  the  Neues  Palais,  the  Marble  Palace, 
and  Sans  Souci,  all  lie  within  the  boundary  of  one  enormous 
park.  The  first  of  these  is  a  villa  with  summer-house,  baths, 
and  pretty  gardens  attached,  all  in  the  style  of  the  Ponipeian 
hou.ses.  In  the  baths  are  the  king's  billia'-d-table,  a  beautifiil 
group  in  marble  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  Frederick  the 
lireat's  wooden  chair.  The  Neues  Palais  (now  t!  e  summer 
residence  of  the  Crown  Prince — who  has  lately  so  gr.mdly  dis- 
tinguished himself^and  our  Princess  Royal)  is  a  heavy  brick 
building,  erected  by  Frederick  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  "  by  way  of  bravado,  to  show  his  enemies  that  his 
finances  were  not  exhausted.''  At  least,  so  says  "  Murray ;'' 
but  the  royal  barber,  v/ho  seemed  to  take  great  i)lcasure  in 
contradicting  "  Murray,"  declared  it  «as  out  of  spite  to  three 
ladies  of  the  court,  who  taunted  him  with  his  empty  purse, 
statues  of  whom,  in  revenge,  he  had  placed  in  ridiculous  atti- 
tudes on  the  top  of  the  jwlace.  The  only  attraction  here  is 
the  monument  of  Queen  Louisa,  by  Rauch,  the  result  of  fifteen 
years'  labour  at  Berlin.  It  is  far  more  highly  finished  than  his 
other  famous  work  on  the  same  subject  executed  at  Rome, 
and,  if  possible,  the  expression  of  the  face  is  still  more  lovely. 
The  artist  repeated  it  for  his  own  pleasure,  without  any  com- 
mand from  his  royal  master;  but  when  the  King  had  seen  it 


he  seemed  so  overcome  by  its  touching  faithfulness  that  Rauch 
at  once  presented  it  to  him, 

At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  Neues  Palais,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  long,  broad  avenue,  is  the  famous  palace  of 
Sans  Souci,  that  earthly  paradise  of  the  Great  Frederick.  It 
is  a  low  and  by  no  means  handsome  building,  with  a  broad 
terrace  stretched  along  the  front ;  from  this  descends  a  flight 
of  narrower  terraces,  reaching  to  the  main  level  of  the  gardens. 
These  last  are  laid  out  in  the  stiff  French  style — alleys  bor- 
dered by  tall,  close-dipped  hedges,  statues,  fountains,  and 
several  flower-beds  of  the  most  fantastic  sliapes.  In  fact,  little 
has  been  altered  from  the  condition  in  which  the  whimsical 
taste  of  Frederick  left  it.  At  one  end  of  the  upper  terrace, 
beneath  shady  trees,  are  the  graves  of  his  favourite  dogs. 
This,  of  all  spots  in  his  grounds,  was  the  one  he  most  loved ; 
and  here,  of  a  summer's  afternoon,  he  would  sit  for  hours 
together  in  his  arm-chair  and  play  with  his  dogs.  It  was 
near  here  that  the  eccentric  monarch  desired  to  be  buried,  but 
his  wishes  in  this  respect  were  not  complied  with.  In  a  small 
building  detached  from  the  palace  is  the  picture  gallery,  which 
is  not  likely  to  detain  a  visitor  many  minutes,  and  then  yo.i 
pass  on  to  the  new  orangery,  a  gigantic  conservatory,  built  chiefly 
of  stone,  and  capable  of  giving  shelter  to  800  orange-trees. 
Not  flir  from  this  is  a  handsome  Belvidere — there  are  many  of 
them  scattered  about  the  park — from  which  a  charming  view- 
is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  numerous 
palaces,  gardens,  and  ornamental  waters  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Another  jirctty  feature  in  the  landscape  is  the  river  Havel, 
which  litre  grows  very  broad,  and  forms  itself  into  several 
lakes,  studded  with  charming  little  green  islands,  and  alive 
with  the  sporting  of  a  thousand  swans.  On  the  borders  of  one 
of  these  fairy-like  sheets  of  water  stands  the  Marble  Palace, 
erected  by  the  father  of  King  Frederick  William  II.  as  a  summer 
residence  for  himself  and  mistress.  He  died  before  its  com- 
pletion, and  his  son  was  so  disgusted  with  his  conduct  that  he 
would  not  finish  it,  but  left  it  for  a  future  monarch.  I  did  not 
care  to  insi)cct  it,  but  hastened  on  to  the  much  more  interest- 
ing palace  of  the  jjresent  king,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
.\s  we  entered,  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  just 
coming  out.  The  situation,  on  the  slope  of  a  woody  hill,  and 
overlooking  the  prettiest  part  of  the  lake,  is  one  of  the  most 
enchanting  imaginable.  The  scenery  reminded  me  of  that 
about  Virginia  Water.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  in  the 
irregular  castellated  style,  and  the  interior  corresponds  to  it  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  decorations,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  that 
glitter  and  superabundance  of  ornament  which,  in  most  royal 
palaces,  more  or  less,  only  offend  taste  and  fatigue  the  eye. 
The  furniture,  generally,  is  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  richly 
car\'ed ;  and  everywhere  a  refined  taste  and  great  uniformity 
prevail.  Prince  Karl,  a  brother  of  the  king,  has  also  a  palace 
near  this,  and  we  saw  him  and  his  son  with  some  ladies  of  the 
court  in  the  garden. 

The  great  Schloss  in  the  town,  containing  several  interesting 
mementoes  of  Frederick  the  Great,  yet  remained  to  be  visited, 
but,  unfortunately,  when  we  arrived  there,  it  was  too  late  to 
gain  admittance,  and,  indeed,  I  was  not  sorry,  for  the  loquacity 
of  my  cicerone  was  beginning  to  be  insupportable ;  and  this 
was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  dismissing  him.  I  went  down 
and  awaited  at  the  station  the  arrival  of  the  next  train  for 
Berlin. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  WAR  CONTINUED — SIEGE  OF  SANSANDIG— SUnnEM  PF.ATH  OP  EI. 
HADJ— TREATY  CONCLUDED  WITH  AILMADOU  — KETLKN  TO  SENEGAL 
— CONCLUSION. 

On  the  8th  of  July  Ahmadou  received  the  submission  of  seven 
or  eight  \illages  of  the  interior,  and,  continuing  our  march,  we 
tloiibled  a  great  bend  of  the  river  to  the  north.  The  chief  of 
Velentiguilla,  a  village  of  some  importance,  until  then  in 
alliance  with  Sansandig,  came  out  with  his  men  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  Ahmadou  ;  and  on  the  gth,  leaving  Velentiguilla 
about  two  miles  to  the  southeast,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy's  town.  It  was  situated  on  the  Niger,  and  stretched 
4,000  feet  along  the  bank,  covering  a  wide  extent  of  ground. 
The  northern  extremity,  called  Soinonos  Point,  after  the  fisher- 
men, by  whom  it  is  exclusively  inhabited,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  siege ;  it  had  in  former  times  been  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  road  —  this  road  was  now  closed 
at  each  end  by  a  thick  wall,  with  a  sort  of  passage  of  com- 
munication in  it  leading  to  the  chief  iata  or  enclosure.  The 
walls  of  the  town  rose  to  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  were  furnished  with  bastions  from  which 
a  cross-fire  might  be  poured  on  all  possible  points  of  attack. 
A  report  of  an  intended  surrender  had  reached  Ahmadou,  ami 
he  waited  several  hours  before  beginning  the  assault ;  but 
finding  that  the  report  was  false,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
.  advance,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  fierce  and  deadly 
tlian  the  conflict  which  waged  on  uninterruf-tedly  through  the 


night  until  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  Attack  and 
defence  were  equally  energetic  and  desperate.  At  last  at  ten 
o'clock,  almost  the  whole  of  the  Somonos'  tata  and  one  of  the 
passages  of  communication  where  the  fight  had  been  the  hottest 
were  taken ;  terror  seemed  to  have  seized  on  the  popula- 
tion, and  several  canoes  pushed  off  for  the  opposite  shore, 
laden  with  fugitives.  One  of  these  was  taken,  containing 
twelve  women  and  four  men,  all-of  whom,  of  course,  were  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  Had  Ahmadou  allowetl  his  chiefs  to 
renew  the  attack  early  next  morning,  the  victory  would  have 
been  theirs ;  but  he  told  them  to  wait;  that  distribution  of  food 
should  first  be  made  ;  that  the  men  must  rest ;  &c.  &c.  From 
that  moment  until  the  final  raising  of  the  siege  he  committed 
a  series  of  blunders  ;  losing  by  his  dilatoriness  and  irresolution 
the  ground  he  had  gained ;  and,  by  his  implacable  cruelty 
towards  th'i  prisoners,  so  increasing  the  fury  and  desperation 
of  his  ad'  rsaries,  as  to  make  them  determined  to  shed  their 
last  drop  .)f  blood  rather  than  yield.  On  the  14th  oxen  were 
distributed  to  the  men,  one  to  each  fifty,  but  that  could  not 
last  long,  and  soon  the  Sofas  began  to  eat  the  ilead  horses, 
though  they  thereby  violated  the  laws  of  their  religion.  Even 
the  skins  of  the  oxen  were  eaten,  after  they  had  been  boiled  to 
get  rid  of  the  hair.  Many,  particularly  among  the  Talib^s,  ate 
raw  millet,  I  tried  it  also,  but  found  that  it  brought  on  violent 
colic.  The  want  and  suffering  continued  to  increase  within  and 
without  the  walls  ;  numbers  died  of  hunger,  and  the  river  was 
full  of  bodies  which  came  floating  down  from  the  town,  partially 
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sewn  up  in  mats.  They  infected  the  air,  and,  from  whichever 
quarter  the  wind  blew,  it  came  to  the  camp  laden  with  pesti- 
lential odours.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  two  months, 
and  yet  the  army  cherished  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  and 
regarded  Sansandig  as  already  theirs,  recapitulating  all  the 
riches  it  contained,  wliich  would  so  soon  fall  into  their  hands, 
and  talking  with  delight  of  the  immediate  consequences  of 
this  brilliant  victory — how  Ahmadou  would  release  all  the  con- 
tingents, and  let  them  return  to  their  own  territories,  and 
among  them  the  Nioro  troops— and  as  they  talked  my  hopes 
of  release  also  rose  high,  and,  in  imagination,  I  was  on  the 
Nioro  road,  travelling,  with  an  armed  escort,  in  the  direction 
which  my  thoughts  had  already  so  often  taken. 

On  the  nth  of  July  the  appearance  of  things  changed; 
the  garrison  of  the  town  again  opened  fire,  and  a  horse- 
man dashed  into  the  camp  widi  the  news  that  ten  thousand 
Bambaras  had  crossed  the  Bakhoi  and  the  Niger  below 
Sansandig,  and  were  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  the 
besieged. 

It  took  Ahm.adou  an  hour  to  mount  and  give  his  orders, 
and  before  he  had  formed  his  army  into  line  the  Bambaras 
were  upon  them.  A  fierce  contest  took  place,  which  ended, 
wonderful  to  say,  in  our  remaining  masters  of  the  ground,  and 
driving  the  enemy  back  on  to  the  town  with  great  loss  of  life. 
We  had  a  narrow  escape,  but  fortunately  the  enemy  ucrr.mitted 
as  many  blunders  as  Ahmadou  and  his  men  did,  and  lost  the 
advantage  the^  had  had  at  the  outset. 

The  five  ensuing  days  were  spent  in  trifling  skirmishes, 
which  did  more  harm  to  the  besiegers  than  to  the  besieged, 
and  there  was  a  rumour  in  our  camp,  through  a  fugitive,  that 
Boubou  Cissy,  the  chief  of  Sansandig,  was  preparing  to  evacuate 
the  town,  under  cover  of  his  allies.  On  the  night  of  the  17th 
afiairs  took  a  most  unexpected  turn.  I  had  thrown  myself  in 
my  clothes  on  to  the  o.vskii)  which  serN'cd  me  as  a  bed,  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  some  rest.  I  felt  very  ill ;  the  whole  air  of  the 
place  was  poisoned  and  heavy  with  the  most  noisome  odours. 
Since  the  rain,  which  had  been  falling  for  the  last  few  days, 
the  exhalations  from  the  bodies  in  an  advanced  state  of  de- 
composition on  the  field  of  battle  pervaded  the  camp  ;  added 
to  this,  the  smell  of  the  damp  untanned  skin  on  which  I  lay 
was  most  offensive.  I  wrapped  my  head  in  my  clothes,  and 
after  a  time  fell  into  a  troubled  feverish  slee]),  which  had  not 
lasted  long  when  I  was  roused  by  the  sotmd  of  hurried  move- 
ments about  me,  and  a  sudden  cry  of  "  the  army  is  decamping; 
every  one  is  off  to  Segou  !"  I  started  up  and  ran  to  Samba 
N'diaye,  to  hear  what  had  happened.  There  I  learned  t'.iat  in 
truth  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  ammunition  and  the  wounded 
were  already  gone,  and  everybody  was  on  the  point  of  leaving. 
"  Make  haste  !  make  haste  !"  was  Samba  N'diaye's  urgent  and 
oft-repeatetl  injunction  to  me,  as  I  hastened  back  to  my  tent 
through  the  now  almost  deserted  camp. 

Silently  and  stealthily  all  were  departing;  vague  indistinct 
sounds  as  of  great  numbers  of  men  in  motion,  and  the  bellow-- 
ing  of  oxen  as  they  were  driven  into  the  water,  and  swam  across 
the  river,  reach. H  me  as  I  made  my  hasty  preparations  and 
struck  our  tents,  w..;,  the  help  of  Dr.  .Quintin  and  our  mer 
Every  one  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  terror  and  alarm  wer 
imprinted  on  tho  faces  of  all.  An  imaccountable  panic,  the 
cause  of  which  I  never  discovered,  had  suddenly  arisen  and 
spread  through  the  wliole  cairip,  and  if  fifty  horsemen  had  just 
then  sallied  forth  from  the  gates  of  Sansandig,  Ahmadou  and 


his  great  army  would   have   been    powerless  to  resist    them. 
Thus  ended  the  siege  of  Sansandig. 

I  reached  Segou  I  scarcely  know  how,  and  very  nearly 
fell  a  victim  to  a  long  and  dangerous  attack  of  marsh  fever — 
one  of  the  most  distressing  and  dangerous  symptoms  of  which 
is  violent  nose-bleeding.  I  owed  my  recovery  to  the  unre- 
mitting and  devoted  care  of  Dr.  Quintin,  and  also  in  great 
measure  to  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  long-wished-for  return  of 
my  messengers  frorn  St.  Louis,  with  news  from  Europe,  and 
letters  from  my  family  and  friends.  They  brought  me  also 
e.xact  instructions  from  the  governor  how  to  deal  with 
Ahmadou,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  presents  for  him,  by  which 
means  I  .succeeded  at  last  in  coming  to  some  definite  under- 
standing with  him,  and  in  obtaining  from  him  the  ratification 
of  the  following  treaty,  consisting  of  seven  articles  ; — 

1.  Tliat  peace  be  concluded  between  the  two  countries. 

2.  That  the  governor  of  Senegal's  subjects  be  permitted  to 
travel  without  let  or  hindrance,  not  only  in  all  the  countries 
then  under  Ahmadou's  dominion,  but  also  in  those  which 
he  may  hereafter  acquire ;  that  whether  they  visit  the  same 
either  as  traders,  or  missionaries,  or  whether  from  mere 
curiosity,  they  shall  receive  protection  and  good  treatment 
from  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

3.  That  the  Diulas,  or  traders  of  Senegal,  having  once 
paid  the  duty  exacted  from  all  caravans  entering  Ahmadou's 
territories,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  other  tax  or  impost 
whatever  as  long  as  they  remain  there. 

4.  That  Ahmadou  should  promise  to  throw  open  all  the 
roads  leading  to  our  factories. 

5.  The  governor  of  Senegal  promises  to  throw  open  the 
road  from  Fouta  to  Ahmadou's  dominions,  and  undertakes  to 
provide  that  men  and  women  shall  travel  thereon  unmolested. 

6.  That  men  who  are  sent  to  St.  Louis  by  Ahmadou,  shall 
be  allowed  to  buy  there  wiiatever  they  want,  and  shall  be 
allowed  to  go  and  return  in  safety. 

7.  Traders  from  Senegal  shall  pay  their  right  of  entrance 
into  Ahmadou's  provinces,  on  arriving  at  that  capital  wnich 
is  to  be  their  ultimate  destination — Dinguiray,  Koundian, 
Mourgoula,  Kouniakary,  Nioro,  Diala,  Tambacara,  Diangount^, 
Earabougou,  or  Se'gou  Sikoro,  as  the  case  may  be. 

This  treaty  was  verbally  concluded  on  the  26th  of  February, 
and  a  rough  draught  of  it  was  made.  I  proposed  to  Ahmadou 
that  clear  copies  of  it  should  at  once  be  made,  one  by  him 
in  Arabic,  and  another  by  me  in  French  ;  but  true  to  his 
character,  he  asked  for  a  little  delay,  and  I  was  again  severely 
tried  by  his  procrastination  and  indecision.  Days,  weeks,  and 
months  passed  on,  and  found  me  still  at  Segou. 

The  existence  of  El  Hadj  seemed  to  have  become  a  mere 
myth.  We  had  for  some  time  past  been  receiving  reliable  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  Macina,  through  Dethid 
N'diaye,  one  of  our  most  faithful  attendants,  who  had  married 
since  we  came  to  Segou.  In  the  same  house  with  his  wife  was 
living  a  woman  who  had  come  to  Sansandig  some  time  ago 
from  Macina  with  one  of  El  Hadj's  wives,  and  hari  with  her 
been  brought  thence  by  water,  and  delivered  up  to  Oulibo,  at 
joninkoura.  Ahmadou,  who  was  furious  that  the  canoe 
nhich  brought  them  and  the  men  belonging  to  it  had  not 
been  secured,  ordered  Oulibo  to  be  put  into  irons  for 
eight  days,  and  refiiscd  to  see  his  father's  wife.  The  woman, 
her  attendant,  was  shut  up  for  a  wliole  year,  and  then,  on 
being  liberated,  received  the  strictest  injunctions  to  make  no 
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disclosures  whatever  as  to  what  she  had  seen  and  heard  at 
Macina.  By  degrees,  however,  everything  came  out,  and,  added 
to  information  gleaned  by  mc  from  other  quarters,  gave  me  a 
pretty  correct  idea  of  events  at  Macina. 

El  Hadj  had  sent  a  great  army  to  Timbuctoo,  under  com- 
mand of  Alpha  Oumar.  They  found  it  deserted  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  came  back  laden  with  spoil  without  having  struck 
a  single  blow.  Meanwhile  the  people  of  Macina  had  risen  in 
arms,  and,  led  by  Balobo  and  Sidy,  son  of  Sidy  Ahmed  Backay, 
of  Timl)uctoo,  who  had  revolted  against  El  Hadj,  attacked 
and  surrounded  the  returning  army,  within  a  day's  march  of 
Hamdallahi.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
rebels  remaining  masters  of  the  field,  and  only  a  few  of  El 
Hadj's  men  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

El  Hadj  was  powerless  to  encounter  so  large  a  force  in  the 
field,  and  entrenched  himself  within  the  walls  of  the  town, 
which  was  soon  surrounded  and  blockaded  by  the  enemy. 

Reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  he  saw  the  number  of  his  followers  daily  diminish- 
ing around  him.  Many  deserted,  others  died  of  starvation,  and 
of  eating  dead  horses  and  human  bodies.  He  saw  that  it  was 
madness  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  prepared  for  flight.  A 
breach  was  made  in  the  wall  at  night,  and  with  those  of  his 
chiefs  and  adherents  who  still  remained  faithful  to  him,  he  left 
the  town  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  But  they  had  been  be- 
trayed, and  were  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  escape.  As  the  wall 
fell,  and  they  rode  out  tlirough  the  breach,  the  whole  plain  was 
suddenly  illumined  by  immense  fires  of  straw  which  had  been 
prepared  beforehand,  and  the  fugitives  were  pursued  and  over- 
taken. Though  the  woman  who  recounted  all  this  to  us,  and 
who  had  been  herself  taken  prisoner  in  the  town  on  the  follow- 
ing day  with  all  the  women,  by  Balobo  and  Sidy,  assured  us 
that  El  Hadj  had  got  away  in  safety,  we  had  no  reason  to 
believe  a  statement  which  seemed  not  only  improbable,  but 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility.  This  supposed  escape  of  the 
king  and  the  evacuation  of  Hamdallahi  took  place  in  the  April 
of  1S64,  and  had  been  reported  to  us  in  the  month  of  May 
following  as  a  triumphant  and  brilliant  expedition  made  by  him 
at  the  head  of  his  army  against  the  rebels.  Soon  after  these 
disclosures  made  to  us  by  Dethie  N'diaye,  and  not  long  after 
the  siege  of  Sansandig,  one  of  El  Hadj's  men,  who  had  served 
in  his  army,  came  to  Se'gou,  and  was  assailed  with  the  following 
questions  by  the  first  people  he  met,  "  Where  is  El  Hadj  ? " 
"He  is  dead."  "  Where  are  his  sons  ?  "  "Dead."  "Where 
are  Alpha  Oumar,  Alpha  Ousman,  and  all  the  other  chiefs  ? " 
"  Dead,  all  dead  ! "  More  than  this  no  one  was  permitted  to 
hear,  and  the  poor  fellow  paid  dearly  for  his  indiscretion  :  his 
head  was  chopped  off  by  Ahmadou's  orders. 

Seven  months  after  the  affair  at  Sansandig,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  Ahmadou  summoned  us  to  the  palace  for  the  signing  of 
the  treaty.  I  read  it  through  to  him  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  translated  to 
me  his  letter  to  the  governor,  which  was  written  in  Arabic, 
and  contained  exactly  the  same  articles,  only  in  a  different 
order.  The  doctor  and  I  then  signed  our  copy  of  the  treaty, 
and  presented  it  to  him,  begging  him  to  keep  it  and  show  it  to 
any  white  men  who  might  hereafter  visit  his  country.  But 
Bobo  made  objections  to  this,  and  addressed  some  words  in 
Houssani,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Ahmadou,  who,  turning  to  me,  said 
that  it  was  quite  useless  for  him  to  keep  a  paper  which  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  followers  could  either  read  or  understand. 


Though  Samba  N'diaye  was  on  my  side,  I  did  not  insist,  "or  I 
was  so  afraid  of  thereby  perhaps  retarding  our  dcpartur..  And 
it  was  re.iUy  of  no  importance,  for  he  had  accepteil  and  agreed 
to  the  treaty,  and  he  had  a  copy  made  in  Arabic  of  his  letter  to 
the  governor,  promising  that  he  would  put  it  in  his  "book" 
(the  Koran),  so  that  it  should  never  be  lost  or  destroyed. 
After  which  he  said,  "  Now  everything  is  settled,  and  thou 
m.iyest  prepare  for  thy  journey."  I  got  up,  thinking  that  I 
should  have  another  interview  with  him  before  leaving,  and 
sliould  then  receive  tiie  present  which  Samba  N'diaye  tokl  ine 
it  was  customary  for  a  negro  king  to  give  his  guest  at  parting. 
But  Ahmadou  addressed  me  again,  and  thanked  me  for  the 
patience  with  which  I  had  borne  my  long  detention  in  his 
country,  and  wound  up  with  numberless  professions  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  saying  that  he  knew  that  I  also  was  much 
attached  to  him,  and  that  no  envoy  could  have  done  more 
than  I  had  to  establish  satisfactory  relations  between  my 
country  and  his.  I  answered  that  I  had  had  a  great  deal  to 
endure,  but  tiiat  all  would  be  forgotten  on  the  day  of  my 
leaving,  that  1  had  come  charged  with  a  serious  mission,  and 
with  the  desire  to  benefit  thereby  his  country  as  well  as  my 
own ;  that  now  everything  was  arranged,  I  had  no  other 
demands  to  make,  and  my  only  wish  was  to  start  without 
any  more  delay.  Then  he  said  that  he  had  something  ready 
which  he  wished  to  give  me  as  a  token  of  friendship — that  it 
was  but  a  small  present — too  small  and  trifling  ;  but  he  knew 
that  white  men  did  not  value  riches,  and  cared  only  for  good 
intentions.  I  replied  that  he  was  right,  that  however  small 
his  present  might  be,  I  should  be  content  with  it,  as  a  proof  of 
his  regard  and  of  his  satisfaction  at  the  way  I  had  behaved 
towards  him;  then  I, added  that  I  had  already  received  so 
much  from  him  during  my  stay  in  Segou,  and  should  have 
wished  to  give  him  a  handsome  present  before  leaving,  but 
that  my  resources  were  so  small  that  I  feared  I  could  leave 
him  but  a  very  trifling  remembrance  of  me. 

He  then  produced  two  handsome  gold  bracelets  of  the 
countr)',  which  he  handed  to  Samba  N'diaye,  saying,  in  an 
emphatic  manner  which  struck  every  one,  "  These  are  for  the 
commander,"  and  added,  "  I  should  have  sent  a  present  to  the 
governor,  but  as  I  have  lately  heard  that  Faidherbe,  who  sent 
thee,  has  left  N'dar  (St.  Louis),  and  I  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  new  governor — not  even  whetlier  he  will  be  favourably 
disposed  towards  me — I  shall  not  send  him  any  present  until 
the  return  of  the  messenger  who  is  to  accompany  you. 
Through  him  I  shall  know  what  to  do."  After  this,  we  had 
some  more  general  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
Ahmadou  said  that  he  would  never  again  detain  any  envoys 
sent  by  our  government.  I  made  him  repeat  this  promise, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  would  allow  a  company  of  white 
men  to  come  and  explore  the  river  in  a  barge.  He  was  going 
to  answer,  when  Bobo  again  whispered  something  in  his  ear, 
and  he  said,  "  When  mv  envoys  return  from  St.  Louis  I  shall 
know  what  to  do." 

On  the  4th  I  paid  a  round  of  farewell  visits,  and  gave  pre- 
sents to  all  those  from  whom  I  had  received  any  kindness.  I 
was  very  well  received,  and  as  I  was  leaving  many  showed  me 
great  marks  of  confidence— Oulibo,  among  others,  who  told  me 
that  the  great  favour  shown  by  Ahmadou  to  Bobo  and  the 
way  in  which  he  consulted  him  and  followed  his  advice  in 
everything,  was  beginning  to  make  the  Talibds  very  discon- 
tented, and  would  end  in  having  the  most  serious  consequences. 
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Before  our  dcpaniirc    I  gavi;  our  two  female  slaves  llie     never  jjrosper  until  the  last  of  tlie  Massassis  has  been  cxter- 
choice  of  reniainini.'  Mt  Set;ou  in  Ahniailou's  service,  or  coming     luinated." 

with  us  to  Senegal,  wliere  I  i)romised  to  provide  them  with  a  :         At  Nioro  we  found  the  whole  staff  of  >[ussulman  troops 
hiuse  and  the  means  of  livelihood  in  IJakel  or  Medina,  and  to    who  are  employed  in  keejjing  Kaarta  in  subjection  to  Segou. 
.give  them  their  freedom.     They  preferred  remaining  behind;  At   Koniakary  I   was  advised   on   no  account  to  ride   in 

the  word  "freedom'  seeme<l  to  have  no  charms  for  them — they     advance  of  my  escort,  as  the  bands  of  Moorish  robbers  made 


were  the  children  of  slaves,  and  lud  always  lived  among  slaves, 
and  in  Segou  they  had 
all  that  they  cared  for, 

their    relations    and  ._        .  "T.Wfe. 

friends;    so  all  that  re-  ''  -        '        ' 

mained  for  us  to  do  was  _"■=? 

to  I  'y  them  handsomely  .-       • 

for  their  senices.      On  -^ 

the  7th  May,  i866,  at 
halfpast  three  in  the 
morning,  we  left  Segou, 
never  to  return,  taking, 
after  we  had  left  the 
banks  of  the  Niger,  very 
nearly  the  same  road  by 
which  we  had  come. 
From  Tomboula,  with 
the  Diangountii  on  the 
left,  we  went  northward 
through  the  Bakhounou 
territory,  and  traversing 
more  than  once  the  road 
wliich  Mungo  Park  had 
taken  when  lie  was  es- 
caping from  the  Oulad- 
Imbariks,andcame,quite 
without  knowing  it,  to 
the  sliores  of  the  Joliba. 
The  chief  of  Ouasibou- 
gou  (as  Mungo  Park  calls 
it),  a  white-headed  man 
of  eighty,  told  me  that 
he  remembered  when  he 
was  a  child  the  visit 
of  the  white  man  who 
had  passed  through  their 
country,  poor  misera- 
ble, and  worn  out  witll 
hardships,  but  still  filled 
with  indomitable  resolu- 
tion, on  his  way  to  the 
great  river  whence  he 
never  returned. 


the  road   very  dangerous  for  unprotected  travellers ;  but  my 

impatience     made     me 
press  on,  and  I  left  Kon- 
SeW-.       __  -»*.  iakary  at  six  o'clock  on 

~"   -  the  morning  of  the  28th 

■  of  Mav,  to    visit   Kliar- 

toum.Sambala  at  Medina, 
and  give  him  news  of 
his  daughter,  who  was 
Samba  N'diaye's  first 
wife  at  Segou.  He  re- 
ceived me  most  cour- 
teously, and  set  fresh 
milk  and  couscous  be- 
fore me  for  my  breakfast, 
of  which  I  gladly  j<ar- 
took  ;  the  more  so,  as  I 
had  asked  in  eviry  place 
for  cow's  milk,  and  had 
invariably  been  told  that 
all  the  cows  were  dead. 
1  stayed  there  an  hour, 
anil  then  rejoined  my 
companions.  At  lialf- 
])ast  ten  we  came  to 
Kana  -  Makounou  ;  the 
bed  of  the  tributary  here 
was  almost  dry,  but  we 
refreshed  our  horses, 
who  were  by  this  time 
much  jaded  and  worn, 
in  some  pools  of  water 
by  the  way,  and  rode  on. 
Soon  I  saw  mountains 
rising  in  front  of  us,  and 
recognised  to  the  left  the 
famous  mountain  of  Din- 
guira.  Dr.  Quintin  would 
not  believe  it,  and  Ali 
Abdoul,  the  chief  of  our 
escort,  could  not  confirm 
me  in  my  conviction  that 
I  was  right,  as  he  had 
never  travelled  on  that 


SAN-FARIIA,    A    CRIOT   ilF   sf.r.OU. 


At  Tomboula,  whilst 

we  were  resting  from  the  fatigues  of  the  jireceding  days,  the    road  before.     However,  on  we  pressed  as  fast  as  we  couKl, 
place  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  body  of  horsemen,  and  had    and  suddenly  I  cried  out,  "There  is  the  guard-house  !" 
it  not  been  for  the  bravery  and  promptitude  of  our  escort,  We  trotted  up  the  bank  flicing  the  French  station  almost  at 

headed  by  my  fauhful  and  courageous  Dethie,  who  took  six  or  the  same  spot,  where  in  1857,  on  the  18th  of  July,  Colonel  Faid- 
seven  of  them  prisoners,  and  succeeded  in  jiutting  the  others  herbe,  then  Governor  of  Senegal,  had  appeared  to  the  garrison 
to  flight,  the  poor  villagers  would  have  fared  very  badly.  They  of  Me<lina  as  its  deliverer,  and  had  completely  routed  El 
turned  out  on  examination  to  be  Massassis  from  Guc-mene,  and  Hadj's  army.  There  we  found  our  guide,  who  had  left 
were  given  up  to  the  Talibes,  who  put  them  to  death  in  a  most  Koniakary  the  evening  before  to  announce  our  coming,  and 
horrible  manner.  I  tried  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  of  who,  having  s'cpt  too  long  on  the  road,  arrived  at  the  same 
their  cruel  sufferings  by  remembering  the  worils  of  Raffenel  '  time  as  we  did. 
with  regard   to  the   district  of   Kaarca :— "  I  his   country  will  j         1  cannot  describe  the  feelings  with  which  we  stooped  down 
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to  drink  of  the  clear  water  of  the  Senegal,  and  looked  at  t'.ie 

French  flag  floating  above  the  white  walls  of  the  guard-house. 

Every  danger  was  now  behind  us,  and  soon  we  should  be  in 

the  midst  of  friends  and  couniryinen.     W  e  fired  our  guns  and 

called  loudly  to  arouse  sonv;  one  on  the  opposite  shore,  and 

before  long  the  boat  Of  a  revenue  collector  named  Clt'dor — one 

of  the  heroes  of  the  defence  of  Medina — pushed  off,  and  came 

to  carry  us  across  the  river.     The  officer  in  command  of  the 

station   received  us  as  we  landed  on  French  ground  with  a 

hearty  welcome 

Nothing  could  e(iual  the  reception  we  met  with  at  Medina, 

and  Hakel,  and  every  place  we  came  to  on  our  way  to  St. 

Louis ;  it  was  a  series  of  ovations  ;  and  when  we  reached  that 

town,  we  found  that  the  news  of  our  return  had  preceded  us, 

for  everywhere,  on  all  the  walls,  the  following  announcement 

was  posted  up  :  — 

"St.  Louis,  I5lh  June,  1866. 

"  ^L  Mage  arrd  Dr.  Quintin  have  returned  from  the  interior 
of  .\frica,  and  arrived  at  Medina  on  the  28th  of  May.  'I'he 
Governor  has  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  announcing  the  good 
intelligence  to  the  colony,  under  the  conviction  that  it  will  be 
received  with  that  interest  which  every  one  must  feel  for  nen 
who  have  gone  through  such  dangers  and  hardships  with  so 
much  courage  and  jierseverance,  and  have  in  the  course  of 
their  travels  made  disco^■eri^-'s,  and  acquired  new  and  valuable 
information,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  world  at 
large.  (Signed)  Pinkt  Laprade, 

Governor,  and  Colonel  of  Engineers." 

A  fete  was  given  that  evening  at  the  club  in  our  honour  by 
the  whole  colony,  at  which  the  Governor  presided. 

There  I  was  informed  that  eighteen  months  ago  I  had 
been  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  That,  and  the 
many  flattering  marks  of  esteem  I  received  from  the  colonists, 
will  always  make  me  remember  the  evening  as  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  of  my  life. 

On  the  28th  of  June  I  set  sail  for  Ffance,  and  in  the  joy 
of  returning  to  my  native  country,  and  being  restored  to  my 
family  and  friends,  I  soon  forgot  the  anxieties  and  dangers 
which  had  made  the  two  years  since  we  parted  seem  so  long. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  on  the  12th  of 
Arril,  1867,  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  me  for  my  "geo- 
graphical discoveries  in  Africa." 


Conclusion. 

In  1863,  when  I  set  out  on  my  journey  into  Western 
Soudan,  all  regular  trade  h.id  been  for  a  while  interrupted 
between  Kaarta  and  our  stations  at  Medina  and  Uakel.  Now 
it  has  been  resumed. 

At  that  time  also  nothing  was  known  of  El  Hadj's  position, 
nothing  about  his  sons,  their  strength  and  resources,  and 
nothing  of  the  history  and  <on(|uest  of  Sc'gou  and  Mauna, 
which  are  of  such  great  political  importance  and  interest  to  our 
colonists.  Now  we  know  that  El  Hadj  is  dead,  and  that  his  son 
Ahmadou,  though  he  may  hold  out  for  a  time  against  the  rebels, 
who  make  his  position  so  ditficult,  will  probably  never  succeed 
in  establishing  his  throne  on  a  firm  basis,  nor  in  bringing  so 
many  hostile  tribes  into  subjection  under  one  head. 

Although  Ahmadou  appeared  willing  and  even  desirous  of 
establishing  commercial  relations  with  our  factories,  and  sent 
one  of  his  Talibes  to  treat  with  the  governor  for  that  purpose, 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  ever  attain  any  great  importance. 
Great  changes  must  take  place  in  the  government  and  interior 
organisation  of  O  ':  Africa  before  it  will  be  fit  to  carry  on 
any  active  trade  wn. 

The  most  in  .esult  of  my  mission  will  doubtless  be 

the  enabling  the  Diulas  of  Kaarta  to  come  and  buy  merchan- 
dise in  our  settlements,  and  carry  it  in  times  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  to  Segou  in  exchange  for  gold  and  slaves. 

The  only  way  for  France  to  acquire  any  political  influence 
oi  position  in  Soudan  would  be,  I  think,  by  sending  an  expe- 
dition up  the  Niger  in  boats,  which, might  either  be  taken 
up  the  rapids  at  Boussa,  or  carried  thither  in  pieces,  and 
put  together  above  them.  Once  in  the  district  of  the  Upper 
Niger,  with  even  a  small  number  of  well-manned  gun-boats 
almost  anything  might  be  done.  Dr.  Earth,  writing  on  the 
same  subject,  said  —  "I  believe  that  the  Way  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Africa  would  be  to  establish  colonial  settle- 
ments on  the  principal  rivers,  which  would  form  so  many 
Centres  of  civilisation  and  industry,  and  by  exercising  a  salutary 
influence  on  the  country  around  them  would  in  time  become 
merged  into  each  other."  I  will  add  but  one  word  more: 
Islamism,  with  all  its  gross  superstitions,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
weight  of  ills  under  which  Africa  is  suffering,  and  must,  for  a  long 
while  to  come,  be  her  greatest  and  most  invincible  enemy  and 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  her  progress  and  prosperity. 


T/ie  Caucasus. — /-V//. 

BY    DOUGLAS   W.    FRESHFIELD,    M.A.,    F.R.C.S.,   AUTHOR    OF    "TRAVELS    !M    THE   CENTRAL   CAUCASUS    AND    BASHAN." 


MINGRELIA. 

Having,  by  an  ascent  of  Ararat,  set  the  crown  on  his 
Armenian  expedition,  the  traveller  will  naturally  be  anxious  to 
return  to  Tiflis,  and  seek  a  new  base  of  operations,  previous  to 
the  exploration  of  the  western  portion  of  Transcaucasia.  No 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  deciding  upon  the  best  and  most 
central  head-quarters  from  which  to  visit  in  detail  the  region, 
of  which  the  rivers  flow  into  the  Black  Sea.  Kutais,  the 
Russian   capital  of    Mingrelia,   is   the  residence  of  officials. 


whose  aid  will  probably  be  found  serviceable,  and  the  iilace 
where  a  guide,  horses,  and  provisions  will  be  niost  eatily 
obtained. 

The  new  macadamised  road  over  the  Suram  Pass  is 
probably  by  this  time  comi)leted,  and  the  traveller,  if  only  he 
is  successful  in  finding  horses  at  the  post-stations,  may 
reasonably  hope  to  reach  Kutais  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day.  The  scenery  during  the  first  part  of  the  drive  is  deci- 
dedly dull.     The  western  provinces  of  Georgia  consist  of  bare 
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plains  surrountlcil  liy  low  riilges  ;  and  the  villag-js— mere  col- 
lections of  underground  huts — do  nothing  to  diversify  the 
monotony  of  tlie  landscape.  The  town  of  (lori,  wlih  its 
castle  perched  on  a  lofty  isolated  rock,  ij  one  of  the  few 
picturesque  objects  that  meet  the  eye  before  we  reach  the 
foot  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Kur 
and  the  Rion,  and  the  political  boundary  of  Georgia  and 
Nlingrelia. 

Trom  the  station  of  Suram  an  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  along  ihe  upper  valley  of  the  Kur  to  liorjoni,  the 
imperial  watering-place,  where  a  mineral  spring,  issuing  in 
a  shady  nonk  of  the  hills,  has  gathered  round  it  the  summer 
villas  of  the  official  and  aristocratic  world  of  Tillis.  The 
same  road,  if  pursued  further,  carries  the  traveller  through 
pleasing  scenery  to  Akhaltzik — a  town  and  fortress  on  the 
Turkish  frontier — once  celebrated  for  the  bravery  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  now  chiefly  known  for  the  fineness  of  its 
silver  filiL^rcc  work,  specimens  of  which  may  be  bought  at 
more  rc.isonable  prices  than  in  the  bazaars  of  the  capital. 
The  carriage  road,  which  is  eventually  to  be  carried  across 
the  hills  to  Kutais,  now  terminates  abruptly,  a  few  miles 
beyond  Akhaltzik,  at  Abastuman— another  of  the  summer 
retreats — where  Russian  officers  endeavour  to  reproduce  in  the 
far  East  the  life  and  manne^-s  of  a  German  spa.  The  horse 
path  which  connects  it  with  Mingrelia  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Transcaucasia.  From  the  top  of  the  pass — which 
is  within  an  easy  day's  excursion  of  Abastuman — a  panorama  is 
obtained  of  the  whole  southern  face  of  the  Caucasus,  from 
Kazbek  to  Elbruz,  and  the  descent  on  the  northern  side  leads 
through  some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  woodland  scenery 
for  which  the  Rion  basin  is  famous. 

We  must,  however,  retrace  our  steps  to  Suram.  The  high- 
road from  Tiflis  to  the  Black  Sea  traverses  a  pass  insig- 
nificant both  in  height  and  scencr)',  and  it  is  not  until  it 
begins  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  tributar)-  of  the  Rion, 
which  it  follows  to  the  plain,  that  the  country  becomes 
interesting.  For  a  long  day's  drive,  vistas,  combining  every 
charm  of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  succeed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession,  until  at  last,  two  st.iges  before  reaching  Kutais,  the 
traveller  emerges  from  the  hills  and  passes  between  undulating 
commons  and  oak  copses,  gorgeous  in  spring  with  the  perfumed 
blossoms  of  the  yellow  azalea  and  the  pink  Pontic  rhodo- 
dendron. 

Kutais,  the  modem  capitcil  of  the  Black  Sea  provinces  of 
the  Caucasus,  claims  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cytxa, 
famed  as  the  birthplace  of  Medea.  The  modem  town  stands 
on  level  ground,  on  both  b.anks  of  the  Rion,  which  here  flows 
with  a  rapid  current  between  low  wooded  hills.  The  buildings 
cover  a  considerable  area,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
or  three  streets  of  the  commercial  quarter,  the  houses  all 
stand  in  their  own  gardens,  surrounded  by  trees,  vines,  and 
lilac  bushes.  The  place  boasts  more  than  one  hotel,  the  best 
of  which,  overlooking  the  public  garden,  is  kept  by  a  F.  ench- 
woman.  Having  been  much  frequented  of  late  years  by  such 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  as  have  been  employed  on  the 
Transcaucasian  railroad,  it  now  offers  not  only  ordinary 
European  comforts,  but  even  English  "  Bass "  and  beef- 
steaks. The  centres  of  attraction  for  a  stranger  desirous  of 
seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  life  of  the  place  are  the 
public  garden  and  the  bazaar.  Here  the  marvellous  costumes 
of  the  surrounding  districts  may  ))?  studied  at  leisure.     The 


white  caps  of  Russian  filficials  mingle  with  the  baschlik— ■ 
the  direi  t  descendant  of  the  old  I'hrygian  bonnet  a  luiod 
with  two  long  tails,  often  tied  up  round  the  head  into  the 
form  of  a  turban.  Extremes  meet  who  a  Tcherkess,  or 
Lesghian,  in  his  huge  .sheepskin  hat,  is  met  walking  arm-in- 
arm  with  a  tall  Imeritiaii  prince,  whose  only  head  gear  is  a 
small  piece  of  embroidered  cloth  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  kettle-holder.  But  most  superb  of  all  are  the 
m  )untainecrs  of  the  Guriel,  with  their  belts  Aill  of  silver- 
mounted  weapons,  their  gold-embroidered  tuniis,  and  their 
baschliks  drooping  over  their  shoulders  with  studied  negli- 
gence. Here,  too,  even  better  than  at  Tilli.s,  an  opinion 
may  be  formed  as  to  the  charms  of  the  far-famed  beauties 
of  the  Caucasus.  In  Georgia,  although  handsome  women 
abound,  .and  regular  features  and  dark  eyes  meet  the  gaze 
at  every  corner,  it  is  rare  to  see  a  face  which  fixes  itself  in 
the  memory  by  any  peculiar  charm  of  expression.  The 
Mingrelian  and  Imeritian  belles  are  brighter  and  more 
vivacious,  while  no  less  comely  to  look  upon.  We  must 
confess,  however,  ungallant  as  it  appears,  never  to  have 
been  able  i)roperly  to  a|)pre(iate  their  undoubted  loveliness, 
principally  on  account  of  the  very  unbecoming  costume  in 
which  they  veil  it.  A  hard  velvet  cap,  worn  ca  the  back 
of  the  head,  combined  with  two  long  corkscrew  curls 
drooping  on  either  side  of  the  face,  give  a  tragedy-queen 
air  to  all  but  the  youngest  girls ;  while,  although  retaining 
these  unbecoming  adjuncts  of  their  national  dress,  they 
have  of  late  years  added  to  it  the  discarded  crinolines  of 
more  western  lands.  Still,  after  all  possible  detractions 
have  been  made,  the  women  of  the  Caucasian  lowlands 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  physically,  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  their  race  to  be  found  in  either  hemisphere. 

The  bazaar  is  fairly  supplied  with  European  goods,  and 
most  of  the  requisites  for  a  mountain  journey  may  be  laid  in 
here  without  difficulty.  The  chief  local  manufacture  seems  to 
be  sheepskin  and  felt  hats  of  every  possible  shape,  from  a 
guardsman's  bearskin  to  a  nondescript  orange-shaped  globe 
with  a  round  button  atop  and  a  drooping  brim,  which  gives  its 
wearer  the  appearance  of  a  country  bumpkin  in  a  burlesque. 
All  the  traffic  of  the  country  being  carried  on  on  horseback, 
saddles  are  another  general  need.  Those  we  saw  were  climisy 
things  to  English  eyes;  supplied  with  cushions,  but  too  short 
in  the  seat  for  any  real  comfort.  On  a  market-day,  creaking 
carts  drawn  by  bullocks  bring  in  great  skins  of  wine,  Kakhetie 
from  Tiflis,  or  the  rougher  produce  of  the  Mingrelian  slopes ; 
Russian  officials  bargain  with  obsequious  peasants  for  poultry, 
frait,  or  vegetables,  while  itinerant  hawkers  offer  for  sale  long 
strings  of  native  jet  or  steel-tipped  sticks,  the  fork  at  the  end 
of  which  is  meant  to  serve  as  a  rest  for  a  gim — a  significant 
indication  of  the  old  customs  of  the  country. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Kutais  offers  some  attractions  to  the 
lover  of  architecture.  On  the  hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins 
of  afi?''e  church,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century.  At  the 
distance  of  only  a  few  miles  is  the  convent  of  Gelathi,  itself  an 
interesting  specimen  of  Byzantine  architecture,  and  containing 
ecclesiastical  treasures  of  inestimable  value,  amongst  which  the 
most  precious  is  a  portrait  of  the  Virgin  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  Caucasus  by  St.  Andrew. 

It  is  now  time  <b.'  us  to  leave  Kutais,  and  to  follow  up  the 
course  of  the  Rion  to  its  snowy  cradle  among  the  mountains. 
Between  the  flat  alluvial  lowlands  of  Mingrelia  and  the  central 
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chain  extends  a  wiile  tract  of  wooded  ran:;cs  known  as  the  I  the  chief  villai;e  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Rion,  occupying 

Radscha.      'I'liis  district,  in  which  the  nioiiniains  corroiiond  the  [iI.k  e  uf  Chaniimix.     'I'iie  comparison  must  not,  however, 

somewhat  in  character  :■)  those  of  the  ItaHan  lakes,  otters  s|)ecial  ]  be  imshetl  too  (ar,  nor  must  tlie  reader  allow  himself  to  imagine 

attractions  for    naturalists  anil    lovers    of  woodlanil  scenery,  |  a  long  straiglit  trench  with  featureless  sides  claii  m  a  mantle  of 

The  list  of  jilants  lollected   by    Herr   Radde,*   the   Clerman  !  monotonous  pine-wood,  like  that  which  lies  at  the   northern 

savant,  previously  mentionid  as  curator  of  the  Museum  at 'I'illis,  j  base  of  Mont  Ulanc.      About  the  knees  <jf  the  luary-headed 

will  partiallyinform  the  botani-t  01  the  prizes  that  await  lum,  while  \  giants  of  the  Caucasian  chain  cling  a  number  of  green  ridges, 


entomologists  will  be  exciteil 
to  learn  that  a  young  I-'reiicli- 
man — known  from  his  pursuit 
to  the  natives  as  the  '•  father 
of  flies" — has  lately  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  beetles 
valued  at  their  weight  in  gold 
by  Western  connoisseurs.  The 
beauty  of  the  forests  which 
shelter  the,--e  treasures  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  ride  for  hours 
through  their  recoses.  The 
primeval  groves  consist  of 
beech,  oak,  lime,  and  elm — ash 
and  walnut  trees  alternating 
with  planes  and  silver  poplars 
— amongst  which  are  i-ncoim- 
tered  the  native^  of  more 
southern  lands,  the  box.  the 
fig,  and  the  arluitus.  From 
the  upper  branches  hang  I'es- 
•oons  of  ivy  ami  long  trail  ■.; 
of  the  vine,  while  between  the 
stems  llourishes  a  ilense  under- 
growth ot  myrtles,  wild  roses, 
azaleas,  and  rhododendrons. 
Here  and  there  the  woods  give 
place  to  sunny  meadows  and 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  or  gl.ules 
where  the  white  blossoms  of 
the  laurel  and  the  hawthorn 
contrast  with  pale  )ellinv 
brooms  and  beds  of  the  bluest 
forget-menots.  We  have 
brought  under  our  eyes  the 
most  perfect  forest  scenery  of 
the  temperate  zone  ;  the  tropics 
may  show  sights  more  fa  ry- 
like.  but  they  cm  sc.uiely 
surpass  the  romantic  beauty  of 
a  .Mingreli.iii  glade. 

A  ride  of  two  or  three  d.iys  througli   landscape-,  sui  h  a 
have  endeavoured  to  shadow  forth  firings  the  cxplnrer  to  Oni,  '  cream-(  oloured   rhodoileudnm 


diversifying  the  landscape,  anti 
dividing  the  streams  which 
feed  the  infant  Rion  ;  while 
the  tower  like  summit  of  T.iu 
liurdisula  and  the  exipiisitely 
sli.irp  and  thin  ridges  nf  Adai 
Khokh  soar  as  del'iantly  into 
the  air  as  any  Alpine  ar^iiil' 
The  most  charactciistic  beauty 
of  the  upper  valley  is.  however, 
the  perlectiiin  in  whii  h  it  pre 
sents  the  combination  of 
woodland  and  mountain 
SI  cilery,  wliiih  has  been  elo- 
(piently  pictured  by  Mr.  Riiskin 
in  wolds  whi(  h,  though  origin- 
ally applied  to  Swiss,  seem 
douMy  apiiropriate  to  Cauia- 
sian  scenery,  and  may  therefore 
Well  be  i|uoted  here.  Amongst 
the  sources  of  the  Rion,  even 
better  than  in  the  .-Mps.  the 
lover  of  Nature  may  s'udy 
'"the  various  actions  of  trees, 
nioting  themselves  ii.to  inhos- 
pitable rocks,  stoo|ring  to  look 
into  ravines,  hiding  from  the 
search  of  glacier  winds,  reach- 
ing forth  to  the  rays  of  rare 
sunshine,  crowding  down  to- 
gether to  drink  at  sweetest 
St  reams,  climbing  han<l-inhand 
among  the  ditlicult  slopes, 
opening  in  sudden  dances 
round  the  mossy  knolls,  gatlu  r- 
ing  into  comiianies  abre.st 
among  the  fr.igrant  liehls,  or 
gliding  in  gr.ive  procession 
over  the  heavenward  ridges." 
On  the  uplifteil  pasturages, 
when  even  the  birch — whi<  h 
throughout  the Caucasiisclimbs 
far  higher  than  the  pine— has 
we     been  left  belo.v,  we  enter  a  region  of  wild  flowers,  where  the 

111(1    the  cowslip,   the  gentian 
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the  chief  town  on  the  up|ier  Rion,  where  some  Kiissiar.  soldiers  i  and  the  snowdrop,  and  many  other  old  .Swiss  and  home  fivourites 
are  stationed,  and  ail  the  necess.iries  of  life,  (ombined  with  are  strangely  mingled  together.  Here  no  chalets  greet  the 
fairly  good  ([narters,  may  be  obtained.  It  is  admirably  situated  eyes  of  the  weary  traveller,  returning  to  earth  after  a  long  day 
as  a  base  lor  visiting  in  detail  the  lovely  scenery  at  tiie  soun  es  ,  siient  upon  the  snow  ami  ice  ,  the  shepherds  are  content  with 
of  the  Rion,  .although  to  explore  the  glaciers,  or  <  ross  any  of  j  the  rude  shelier  alVoided  by  an  overhanging  cr.ig  or  ,i  few 
the  passes  of  the  main  chain,  it  is  necessary  to  p,iss  the  night  '  branches  hastily  heaped  together.  Nor  is  this  the  extent  of 
at  one  of  the  hi^^iier  h.imlets.  The  position  of  <  )ni  will  be  j  the  hardship.  The  herds,  whose  appe.uaiK  e  the  thirsty  milk 
most  easily  understood   if  we  comiiare  it  to  .Sallenches,  Ciebi,     lover  has  h.iiled  with  enthusiasm  at  a  distance,  are  found  on 


•  See  "  TraMjl-i  in  the  Central  L'autiisii>,"  .Vppcn.li.i  lit. 


nearer   approach    to  consist    entirely   of   yiiimg    heifers    and 
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bullocks  ;  those,  in  company  willi  sliocp  and  large  ilrovcs  of 
horses,  wander  in  summer  over  the  mountains,  while  t!ic  cows, 
unlike  their  more  adventurous  Swiss  sisters,  remain  in  the  vallcv. 

The  villagers  of  the  Upper  Rion  are  for  the  most  part 
needy  and  inolTensive  peasants,  whose  ai)pearancc  excites 
neither  the  alarm  nor  the  admiration  of  the  passer-by.  Living  on 
a  much-used  track  between  Kiitais  and  Vladikafkaz,  they  are 
less  barbarous,  and  more  accustomed  to  visits  from  strangers, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  recesses  of  the  range.  The 
dress  of  the  men  is  often  in  tatters;  their  dagger-Iiandles  and 
cartridge-boxes  are  of  wood  or  horn,  in  the  place  of  silver  ; 
while  the  women,  accustomed  from  their  earlicjit  years  to  tleld 
labour,  have  no  beauty  either  of  face  or  figure. 

At  the  eastern  corner  of  the  Rion  valley,  and  immediately 
beneath  the  noble  precipices  of  Adai  Khokh,  a  deep  depression 
occurs  in  the  main  chain,  which  is  here  traversed  by  the  Maniis- 
son  road — the  only  passage  between  Mingrelia  and  Ciscaucasia 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  military  highway.  The  «  ork 
has  been  long  in  ])rogress,  and  the  zigzags  are  already  not  only 
traced,  but  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  but  the  progress 
of  any  public  work  in  Russia  depends  too  nnicli  on  the  chances 
of  otVicial  caprice  and  jobbery  for  us  to  look  forward  \'ery  hope- 
fully to  its  completion.  The  other  passes  leading  from  the 
Rion  to  the  north  of  the  chain  are  glacier  "cols,"  such  as 
Swiss  guides  would  consider  "grandes  courses,"  but  which 
Caucasians  succeed  in  traversing  with  their  Hocks — an  en- 
counter on  a  snow-l'ield  with  one  of  these  troops  of  fat-tailed 
sheep,  guarded  by  huge  dogs  and  sword-and-dagger  equipped 
shepherds  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  inciilents  of 
travel  in  this  region.  Between  the  valleys  of  the  Rion  and 
the  Ingur,  and  separated  from  them  by  comparatively  low 
ridges,  respectively  9,600  and  S.Soo  feet  in  height,  lies  a  laby- 
rinth of  glens  containing  the  sources  of  the  Rion's  greatest 
at'tluent,  the  Zmies-Sciuali,  or  Horse  river.  N'ot  only  are  perma- 
nent habitations  unknown  in  this  district,  but  not  even  a  hut  to 
mark  a  summer-station  of  the  herds  is  met  with  within  a  day's 
march  of  the  glaciers.  Lentechi,  the  highest  village,  is  situated 
at  the  lower  end  of  a  deep  and  narrow  defile,  which  forms  a 
barrier  rarely  passed,  although  not  impassable,  between  the 
up|)er  glens  and  the  inhabited  world.  The  traveller  who 
wishes  to  force  a  way  tlirough  this  wilderness  from  the  Rion 
to  Su.inctia  must  make  up  his  mind  to  spend  two  nights  in 
the  forest  without  other  shelter  than  he  brings  with  him,  and 
to  pass  his  days  in  a  constant  and  by  no  means  easy  struggle 
with  untamed  Nature.  During  this  tune  he  will  be  enabled  to 
fully  realise  the  roughness  as  well  as  the  romance  which 
accompanies  travel  in  regions  devoid  alike  of  inhabitants  and 
paths.  Starting  from  his  encampment  after  a  night  rendered 
sleepless  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  swarms  of  mosquitoes  and 
myriads  of  small  black  flies,  he  will  for  some  distance  make  use 
as  a  pathway  of  the  rougli  boulders  in  the  bed  of  a  tributary 
torrent.  After  a  steeji-sided  and  lofty  ridge  l.as  been  crossed 
tlie  difficulties  are  more  than  doubled  ;  no  friendly  torrent  is  at 
hand,  and  it  becomes  necessnry  to  plunge  boldly  into  the 
heart  of  the  primeval  forest.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  the 
struggle  is  severe,  and  at  limes  almost  hopeless  ;  jiath  there  is 
none,  and,  except  where  a  broad  trail  shows  that  a  bear  has 
lately  passed,  a  way  has  to  be  continuously  forced  through 
dense  thickets,  \vhcre  the  arms  are  occupied  in  pushing  aside 
branches,  vliilst  the  legs  scramble  in  anil  out  of  deep  rivulet 
beds   an.t   over   or   under   the   trunks    of   partially-fallen   or 


prostrate  trees.  At  last  the  bottom  of  the  glcn  is  reached,  and 
open  ghdes,  offering  a  welcome  i)rosi)ect  of  resjiite  from  toil, 
are  seen  Uirough  the  foliage.  Hut,  alas  1  the  smooth,  llowery 
surfice,  which  from  a  distance  looked  so  tleliglilful,  is  found  on 
nearer  approach  to  consist  of  a  dense  ^;rosvth  of  heniloi  ks  and 
nettles,  burdocks  and  tiger-lilies,  growing  to  an  a\erage  height 
of  about  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Slowly  and  laboriously  the 
jiart)'  wade  in  Indian  file  through  the  tangletl  mass  of  herbage. 
About  midday  the  clouds  collect,  and  heavy  rain  begins  to  fall. 
Presently  a  torrent  is  encountered,  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and 
an  alder-tree  has  to  be  felled  and  thrown  across  it;  teilioiis 
ravines  have  next  to  be  surmounted  ;  the  porters  lose  their 
reckoning,  and  alternately  mount  and  descend  with  obstinate 
vagueness  of  purpose,  when  evening  draws  on,  and  no  level :,]] ace 
six  feet  s(iiiare  can  be  found  on  the  steep  hill-side,  on  which  to 
[liti  h  a  tent,  until  at  last  a  gruve  of  pines  oilers  irresistible 
attractions  to  the  porters,  and  they  make  a  determined  halt. 
Alter  many  struggles,  with  jjoles  swollen  by  the  wet,  and 
soaked  canvas,  the  tent  is  erected;  and,  beside  a  blazing  camp- 
fire,  e.ach  man,  according  to  his  disiiosition,  lauglis  or  grumbles 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  and  trusts  for  better  times  on  the 
morrow,  l^ven  despite  miserable  weather,  the  contrast  between 
the  stern  cliffs  and  glaciers  of  the  <enlr.il  chain  and  the  mar- 
vellously rich  and  varied  vegetation  whic  h  runs  up  to  their  very 
base  formed  a  scene,  the  remembrance  of  which  will  never  be 
effaced  from  our  minds;  anil  future  travellers,  less  unfortunate 
in  their  skies,  may  hope  to  carry  away  itill  more  \ivid  impres- 
sions of  this  flowering  wilderness.  We  are  now  on  the  tlires- 
hold  of  a  district  which  may  in  many  respects  be  considered  as 
the  heart  of  the  Caucasus.  'I'he  rock-girdled  basin  of  Siianetia 
combines  within  its  limits  the  two  most  striking  elements  of 
Caucasian  scenery — the  height  of  mountain  sublimity  combined 
widi  a  perfection  of  sylvan  beauty  almost  inconceivable  to 
those  who  have  not  visited  these  countries.  The  gigantic  wall 
of  tlie  central  chain  towers  above  the  sources  of  the  Ingur  in 
tiers  of  precipices  which  dwarf  even  those  on  the  Italian  side 
of  Monte  Rosa.  Farther  west,  the  two  appalling  peaks  of 
Uschba,  the  twin  spires  of  this  cathedral  of  Nature,  shoot  with 
unrivalled  boldness  from  their  bases  amidst  the  forest  region  to 
a  height  of  fully  16,000  feet.  Great  glaciers  ))our  in  frozen 
cataracts  from  the  yet  untrodden  snow-fields  in  which  they  find 
their  sustenance  ;  others,  gliding  more  gently  from  the  ( rest  of 
the  chain,  alTord  passages  to  natives  of  the  northern  \alleys 
desirous  of  bartering  their  sheepskins  fiir  the  fruit  of  Suanetia. 
Opposite  the  great  range,  and  dividing  .Suaneti.i  from  Mingrelia, 
rises  the  ice  (;la<l  crest  of  the  Leila  mountains,  culminating  in 
"  three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow,"  Iroin  which  long  snake- 
like glaciers  stretch  their  tongues  out  into  the  pine  forests  which 
clothe  the  lower  slopes.  13ut  magnificent  as  is  the  mountain 
scenery,  it  is  not  on  this  account  chiefly  that  we  claim  for  the 
Caucasus  a  superiority  over  Switzerland.  I'ainters  are  ai)t  to 
complain  of  the  monotony  of  .Alpine  grandeur,  of  the  want  of 
beauty  in  form  or  tenderness  in  colour  of  the  pine-woods,  or  of 
the  sombre  hues  of  die  ch.'dets  ami  villages.  If  they  will  come 
to  Suanetia  they  will  find  foregrounds  beautiful  enough  to  win 
them  even  from  Italy.  The  slopes  of  the  conqiaratively  low 
ridges  which  divide  the  tributaries  of  the  Ingur  are  clolhed  in 
vegetation,  of  which  a  very  faint  idea  is  given  by  the  com- 
parison to  the  most  lavishly  cared  fiir  portion  of  an  Knglish 
park.  The  paths  connecting  the  villages  wander  beneath  the 
shade  of  woods  where  the  pine  and  the  mountam-ash,  the  birch, 
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the  hazel,  and  the  fir,  mingle  their  branches.  The  ground 
between  their  stems  is  adorned  with  dense  coppices  of  the 
laurel  and  the  box,  relieved  by  liic  golden  branches  of  the 
azalea  and  the  creamy  blossoms  of  the  rhododendron,  \\'hile 
tall,  tawny  tiger-lilies  and  lordly  blue  lupins  ([ueen  it  over  their 
humbler  cousins  the  campanulas,  bluebells,  and  cowslips,  which 
carpet  the  earth.  As  we  descend  lower  we  ]5ass  through  beech 
and  hazel  groves,  ainongst  which  flourish  the  bay,  the  laburnimi, 
and  the  wi'd  honeysuckle,  until  at  last  the  path  emerges  upon 
fields  of  the  lustrous-green  tobacco  plant  and  Indian  corn, 
growing  on  the  level  banks  of  the  river. 

The  villages  of  S\ianetia  are  as  different  from  those  of 
Switzerland  as  its  vegetation.  Castellated  strongholds  here 
take  the  place  of  the  Iiomely  brown  chalets ,  every  hamlet  is 
a  group  of  white  stone  houses,  surmounted  by  numerous 
towers — such  as  still  exist  in  parts  of  the  Apennines — relics  of 
a  day  when  feuds  were  as  common  and  as  bloody  in  Italy  as 
they  .still  are  in  Suanctia.  AVe  have  only  once  seen  an  e.xact 
re|iresentation  of  one  of  these  fortress-villages,  and  that  where 
it  might  be  last  looked  for — in  the  background  of  one  of 
I'crugino's  pictures,  in  which  the  painter  has  introduced  a 
sketch  of  his  native  city  as  it  appeared  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  population  of  this  valley  are  the  most 
primitive  o*"  tli'-  Caucasus;  the  "Suani"  have  retained  their 
name,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  their  manners,  from  the 
time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  to  tli''  present  day.  All  their  com- 
muni'  however,  arc  not  equally  barbarous;  those  hidden 
awa;  'Miost  inaccessible  glens  which  contain  the  head- 

waters '    ;ur  arc.  as  might  be  expected,  lower  in  the 

scale  of  Mvih,  ,'i'iu  lli  ilicir  neighbours  of  tln'  vcstcrn  and 
more  open  portion  \alUy.    Among  the  former,  who,  from 

never  having  been  subjc-  t  to  a  native  i  rince,  are  known  as 
the  Free  or  Independent  .'>ii;meti,ms,  might  has  been  the  only 
right ;  among  the  latter,  robbery  has  been  confined  to  a  single  \ 
family,  that  of  a  chief  known  by  the  high-soi;  lintr  title  of 
the  Dadisch-Kilian.  The  last  of  llisc  jtrinces  distmguished 
himself  some  ten  years  ago  by  ■  anting  a  peremptory  in- 
vitation to  visit  St.  Petersburgh,  (  onveyed  to  him  by  the 
Governor  of  Mingrelia,  by  successfully  stabbing  the  un- 
fortunate olTirial.  The  Dadisch-Kilian  paid  the  penalty  of  this 
crime  with  his  life.  A  garrison  of  ten  f 'o-  ks  occui)ies  his 
former  residence — a  village  of  the  ;  .if  Pari — while  the 

murderer's  son  has  become  a  studiiit  at  the  university  of 
Odessa. 

The  traveller  bent  on  exploring  this  fascinating  district 
must  not,  tniless  he  is  in  Russian  uniform,  expect  to  meet  with 
the  slightest  fear  or  respect  from  the  barbarians  amongst  whom 
he  will  have  to  live.  I'^nglishmen  in  Suanetia  at  the  present 
day  are  somewhat  in  the  position  in  which  a  party  of  IJritish 
mountaineers  would  have  found  themselves,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Cxsar,  had  set  out  to  explore  the  valley  of  Aosta, 
Let  the  central  chain  represent  the  Pennines,  the  Leila  group 
the  Graians,  the  ICoschtantau  group  Mont  Blanc,  and  the 
Suani  the  Salassi,  and  the  parallel  will  be  complete.  The 
story  of  our  own  narrow  escape  from  being  iilundered,  if  not 
worse,  l.iy  the  rulliaus  of  Jibiani  has  been  told  too  often  already  ; 
and  we  prefer,  in  support  of  the  bad  character  we  have  else- 
where given  its  inhabitants,  to  re|)roduce  die  account  given  by 
Herr  Radde,  a  Russian  official  and  the  director  of  the  Govern- 
ment Museum  at  Tillis,  of  his  sojourn  in  the  same  village  : — 

"The  impressions  left  by  my  residence  at  jibiani  cannot 


exactly  be  called  peaceful.  Constantly  surrounded  by  from 
sixty  to  eighty  Suanians,  amongst  whom  were  many  children 
and  even  women,  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  patience  and 
forbearance  that  we  could  jjrotect  ourselves  from  their  ob- 
trusiveness.  Presents,  friendlnjess,  and  a  scrupidous  and  often 
aflected  indilTerence  to  insolence,  work  the  best  with  such  a 
people ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  draw  a  line,  and  to 
take  decided  steps  to  repress  their  excessive  rudeness. 

"During  my  stay  two  wounded  men  presented  themselves, 
and  I  fre(|uently  heard  gun-shots  from  an  old  castle  called 
l.emiueri,  which  stanils  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Zurischi.  In 
this  castle  lived  eight  robbers,  natives  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Murkmur,  which,  like  Jibiani,  belongs  to  the  com- 
munity of  Uschkul.  A  (luarrel  about  the  pasture-grounds  had 
involved  the  two  villages  in  open  war,  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  dispute  was  such  that  the  whole  population  took  part  in 
it  with  powder  and  shot,  two-edged  daggers  and  swords,  while 
the  robbers  in  their  castle  carried  off,  at  every  opportunity, 
the  herds  of  the  enemy,  and  ■;;  read  murder  and  rapine  through 
the  valley."  The  Herr  furtl  i  'lates — "Amongst  this  jieople 
individuals  are  frequently  itr  ith  who  have  committed  ten 
or  more  murders,  which  their  -  indard  of  morality  not  only 
permits,  but  in  m.any  cases  couiuiands." 

Sufficient  employment  for  a  whole  simimer  might  be  found 
in  continuing  the  work  commenced  liy  Herr  Raddc,  and 
compiling  materials  for  a  tolerably  complete  account  ami  map 
of  Suanetia ;  with  the  assistance  of  a  Cossack  escort,  the  w  ork 
would  not,  we  think,  be  found  impracticable  or  dangerous. 

We  must  not  now,  how .var,  linger  any  longer  over  this 
attractive  sidjjert,  The  tra\i  Her  who  has  found  his  way  from 
Ivutais  to  Pari  over  the  moimt.iins  will  do  best  to  descend  the 
gorge  of  the  Ingur  to  Sugdcdi,  the  ancient  capital  of  Mingrelia, 
and  residence  of  the  Dadian  laniily.  Thence  he  may  pursue  a 
country  road,  often  broken  by  ferries  over  the  streams  issuing 
from  the  mountains,  which  leads  to  Soukhoum-kale,  the  best 
Russian  roadstead  at  this  end  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  little 
town  is  built  on  a  strip  of  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  wooded 
hills,  and  its  situation,  though  charming  in  appearance,  is  said 
to  be  unhealthy.  On  the  promontory  which  forms  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  bay  is  an  old  Turkish  fortress,  which  has  con- 
ferred the  name  "Kale"  on  the  place.  During  u.c  last 
Abkhasian  revolt  it  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  Russian  troops, 
when  the  town  waa  attacked  in  force  by  the  mountaineers. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  have,  since  that 
outbreak,  been  exported  by  thousands,  and  landed  in  Turkey,  so 
that  Abkhasia  is  now  almost  enii'^ely  depopulated — a  fact  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  tho  ■  ■  ious  to  explore  the  Western 
Caucasus.  The  only  freq\iente(.  tr.ack  across  this  portion  of 
the  main  chain  is  the  Nachar  pass,  scarcely  practicable  for 
horses,  which  le.ads  to  the  sources  of  the  Kuban,  on  the 
western  flanks  of  Elbruz.  An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in 
Herr  Raddc's"  Caucasus,"  a  work — printed  at  first  privately  for 
the  Russian  government,  but  now  to  be  obtained  in  London — 
which  no  one  who  thinks  of  visiting  the  country  should  fail  to 
procure. 

\\'e  must  now  return  to  Kutais,  and  thence  proceed  to  the 
coast  by  the  most  freciuented  route.  The  navigation  of  the 
Rion  cotnmenccs  two  posts,  or  about  thirty  miles,  from 
Kutais,  at  a  village  called  Meran,  believed  by  some  to  stand 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  A'.n,  the  city  of  the  golden 
fleece.     Meran   is   now   a   penal   colony,   to   which   detected 
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members  of  the  religious  association  known  as  "  Skoptzcs  "  are 
banisheil.  Those  uni)leasant  fanatics  liavc  been  led,  by  a  too 
litcnil  interpretation  of  a  text  of  Scriptine,  to  mutilate  them- 
selves in  a  most  horrible  maiuier.  'J'heir  jiersonal  apiiearaiice 
is  very  unprepossessing  ;  clumsy,  but  .strong  in  limb,  their 
livid  and  unwholesome  countenances  express  little  beyond 
an  obstinate  and  sullen   stupidity.      The  chief  part  of  tiic 


hand  arc  gentle  hills  and  verdant  glades,  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  while  from  every  rising  ground  the  eye  ranges  over 
the  plains  of  the  I'hasis  to  the  snowy  peaks  of  .Suanetia  and 
the  still  more  distant  cone  of  l''.liini/.  .\  post  road,  the  con- 
tinuation of  tiiat  from  Kutais  to  Meran,  leads  through  this 
country  to  the  frontier  fort  of  St.  Niciiolas — the  southernmost 
point  on  the  shores  of  the  IJlack  Sea  over  wliieh  the  double- 
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colony  fmds  occupation  in  the  navigation  of  the  Rion,  which 
is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands  ;  the  remainiler  are  employed 
as  domestic  servants,  in  which  capacity  they  are  sai<l  to  be 
diligent  and  honest. 

The  border-land  of  the  Guriel,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
Meran,  is  one  of  the  most  attr.K  live  districts  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  inhabitants  are  famous,  even  in  this  land  of  pictures(iue 
costumes,  for  the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  personal 
adornment ;  and  the  n.atiir.il  scenery  is  equally  celebrated 
for   its     combination    of    softness   and    sublimity.       Close   at 


i  headed  c.igle  now  w.ives.     From   this  ]icr(  h  the  greedy  bird 
hojies  some  day  to  swoop  down  on  li.itoum,  the  only  safe  har- 

I  hour  on  this  inhosjiitable  co.i.st,  which  h.is  somehow  remaineil 
as  yet  in  Turkish  hands. 

The  Rion,  though  joined  just  below  Meran  by  the  Zenes- 
S(iiiali,  is  for  many  miles  excessively  shallow,  and  the  ste.imers 
which  mount  it  are  obliged  to  be  of  the  lightest  ilraught.  The 
immediate  banks  are  covered  with  dense  woods,  giving  place, 
at  r.are  intervals,  to  a  vill.ige  surrounded  by  i)lots  of  Indian 
corn.     As  the  sea  is  ap[)ro.i(  he<l   the  forest  grows  thiikcr,  the 
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country  becomes  absolutely  flat,  and  the  swampy  soil  is  in- 
habited only  by  wild  boars  and  jiheasants.  On  a  fine  day  in  the 
late  autumn,  when  the  foliage  glows  in  all  the  sliades  of  brown 
and  gold,  and  at  the  head  of  every  bend  in  the  stream  some 
far-off  snowy  peak  closes  the  vista,  the  voyage  down  the  Rion 
forms  a  worthy  conclusion  to  a  Caucasian  journej'.  But  those 
who  would  enjoy  it  must  lose  no  time,  for  a  railroad  is  already 
nearly  constructed  from  I'oti  to  Kutais,  and  its  ojiening  will 
probably  be  the  signal  for  the  river  steamboats  to  cease  running. 

I'oti,  "city  and  seaport  by  virtue  of  an  imperial  ukase" 
has  been  described  with  unkind  sarcasm  by  almost  ever)' 
traveller  who  has  visited  it — by  no  one  more  graphically  than 
Alexandre  Dumas,  who  was  forced  to  wait  some  days  there 
in  1S59.  It  has  improved  somewhat  since  his  time,  although 
its  success  is  far  more  owing  to  imperial  patronage  than  to  any 
merits  of  its  own.  Situated  on  a  fever-stricken  mud-bank 
between  the  sea,  the  Rion,  and  a  lagoon,  it  can  never  become 
an  agreeable  place  of  sojourn.  Comfortable  lodgings  may, 
however,  be  found  in  a;,  hotel  kejit  by  a  worthy  Frenchwoman, 
and  a  spare  day  can  be  spent  in  examining  the  works  for  a 
new  port  which  are  now  being  slowly  carried  on  under  the 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Schauroff,  a  most  intelligent  and 
courteous  officer  of  Engineers. 

These  attractions  will,  however,  scarcely  suffice  to  make  us 
regret  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat  which  is  to  carry  us  away ; 
although,  as  we  glide  slowly  from  the  quay  of  I'oti,  we  know 
that  we  arc  finally  leaving  the  Caucasus  behind  us.  Farewell 
to  the  baschlik  .t  1  the  bourca,  the  tall  sheepskin  of  the  moun- 
taineer, and  the  cloth  bonnet  of  the  Mingrelian  !  To-morrow 
we  shall  enter  the  every-day  East,  and  be  surrounded  by 
common-place  turbans  and  fezzes.  We  even  feel  a  shade  of 
regret  for  the  last  white-capped  Russian  official,  who  has  just 


examined  our  passports  and  turned  back  the  wretched  peasant 
who  was  atlemiHing,  without  duly  signed  orders,  to  escape 
from  under  the  shadow  of  the  double  eagle. 

We  presently  pass  the  clearly-defined  line  which  marks  the 
meeting  between  the  brown  flood  of  the  Phasis  and  the  blue 
breakers  of  the  Euxine.  As  our  steamer  cuts  rajjidly  through 
the  waves  the  giants  of  the  central  Caucasus  sink  on  the 
horizon  until  they  are  nothing  more  than  "  the  dwindled 
edgings  of  its  brim."  Nineteenth  century  wanderers  cannot 
hoi)e,  like  the  hero  of  old,  to  return  home  with  a  fair  [jrinccss 
and  a  golden  fleece  ;  but  it  will  be  owing  to  some  lack  of 
cai>acity  in  our  mental  wallets  if  we  do  not  come  back  from 
our  summer  holiday  laden  with  a  rich  store  of  pleasant 
memories,  Those  who  have  once  visited  Caucasian  shores 
will,  long  after  they  have  quitted  them,  cherish  as  amongst 
the  most  welcome  of  their  day-dreams  visions  of  virgin  forests 
redolent  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  azalea  blossom ;  of 
broad  steppes  golden  with  the  fast-ri])ening  grain  ;  of  pas- 
turages where  the  snowdrops  force  their  way  through  the  half- 
melted  drifts ;  of  gorges  where  the  path  seems  to  struggle 
hopelessly  for  a  footing  amidst  tremendous  clifis ;  of  snow- 
capped precipices,  cr)'stal  staircases  of  opalescent  ice,  and 
every  form  of  dome,  tower,  spire,  and  pinnacle  in  which  earth 
aspires  heavenward,  i 

Knowing  well  how  imperfectly  description  can  take  the 
place  of  actual  eyesiglit,  our  fear  is  lest  our  readers  should 
be  before  this  wearied  of  our  endeavour  to  make  them  sharers 
in  some  of  these  memories,  and  lest  they  should  dismiss  us 
with  an  imiirecation  similar  to  that  bestowed  on  our  most 
famous  forerunner  ; 

V/O'  t!irpt\'  'Apyov^  fit)  ^idTTrctrrOat  ftKttipos 


T/ic  River  Basin  of  the  Po,  and  the  Lagoons  of  the  Adriatic. 
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The  drainage  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps  into  the  great 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  exhibits  many  features  altogether 
distinct  from  those  characterising  the  drain.igc  systems  of 
northern  Euro))e.  The  rivers  are  fewer,  shorter,  and  much 
more  rapid  and  torrential  in  character.  They  are  connected 
with  a  large  number  of  smaller  streams,  in  some  cases  expan- 
ding into  lakes,  before  they  leave  the  mountains.  All  run  into 
the  Adriatic,  and,  although  they  enter  by  different  names  into 
that  sea,  they  are,  in  fact,  all  parts  of  one  system,  of  which  the 
Po  is  the  grand  trunk.  Before  entering  the  sea,  they  now  cross 
a  very  wide  tract  of  low  ground,  formed  of  ti  eir  deposits  in 
comparatively  recent  times  and  near  the  sea ;  they  are  siiui  off 
from  direct  communication  with  salt  water  by  a  series  of  lagoons 
reaching  from  Ravenna  nearly  to  Trieste,  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles. 

The  part  of  the  cast  coast  of  Italy  thus  included  may 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  one  readiing  northward  from 
Ravenna  to  a  little  beyond  Venice,  the  other  eastward  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Piave  (coming  from  the  Val  d'Agordo  in  the 


Tyrol)  to  the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  The  former  conveys  almost 
the  whole  drainage  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  besides  that  of  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and  the  Tyrol,  as  (ax  as  the 
Piave.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps  supply  the  Rhine,  tlie 
Rhone,  and  the  Danube,  the  three  princijxd  rivers  of  Eurojie. 

From  this  very  brief  outline,  the  reader  interested  in 
physical  geogra|)hy  will  i/orceive  that  there  must  be  some  ver\- 
leading  cause  for  the  phenomenon  so  dilTerent  and  so  strongly 
marked  as  the  drainage  of  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of 
the  Alps.  He  may,  if  accustomed  to  make  comparisons  of 
similar  phenomena  in  diflbrcnt  parts  of  the  world,  endeavour  to 
find  a  parallel  to  this  condition  ;  and  to  do  this  eflec'ually  he 
has  only  to  turn  to  the  peninsula  of  India,  which  resembles  in 
many  points  that  of  Italy.  He  will  there  find  fiicts  almost 
corresponding,  but  on  a  very  much  larger  scale.  The  Hima- 
layas there  represent  the  Alps,  and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  the 
great  valley  of  the  Po.  The  northern  sl()])es  of  the  Himalayas, 
like  those  of  the  Alps,  connect  with  plateaux,  fniui  the  northern 
I  art  of  which  som.'  of  the  largest  streams  of  the  Old  World  run 
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towards  the  Arctic  circle.  The  slopes  on  that  side  are  com- 
paratively gradual,  and  llie  valleys  cliielly  meridional.  In  the 
case  of  both  mountain  chains  the  soutliern  slopes  are  much 
more  ra|)id  than  the  northern ;  and  the  chief  river  also,  in 
both  cases,  runs  towards  the  east  across  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
chain,  and  are  generally  rapid  and  iri-egular.  There  are  marked 
differences,  owing  no  doubt  partly  to  the  difference  in  the 
rocks,  and  partly  to  the  greater  geological  age  of  the  Alps,  as  a 
lofty  chain,  when  compared  with  the  Himalayas.  The  rain  and 
the  rivers  have  had  time  to  act  more  freely  and  fully  in  the 
former,  where  they  have  scooped  out  lakes,  having  been  probably 
assisted  by  the  action  of  ice.  The  parallel  between  the  two  is, 
however,  marked  and  suggestive,  and  serves  as  a  fit  introduc- 
tion to  an  "ccount  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  valley  of 
the  To. 

The  Po  rises  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Viso,  the  culminating  point  of  the  lin'.v  that  connects  fhQ 
Swiss  Alps,  with  the  Maritime  Alps.  Its  course  is  in  the  main 
easterly,  and  for  the  first  eighty  miles  of  its  course  it  receives 
a  large  number  of  tributaries,  all  coming  in  from  the  north.  It 
is,  however,  also  increased  at  various  points  by  the  drainage 
of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  which  enters  by 
two  or  three  consideial'le  streams. 

A  number  of  streams,  of  which  the  Ticino,  the  Adda,  and 
the  Oglio,  are  the  largest,  pour  a  vast  volume  of  water  into  the 
Po  during  tiic  season  of  rains  and  tile  melting  of  snow,  pass- 
ing in  their  course  through  the  marvellously  beautiful  and 
liicturesque  Italian  lakes.  These  lakes,  the  Lake  of  Como,  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  and  others,  must  be 
regarded  as  expansions  of  the  beds  of  the  streams  passing 
through  them  ;  but  they  are  in  some  cases  deep,  and  store  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  Below  the  Oglio  is  the  Mincio,  passing 
Mantua,  and  by  this  time  the  stream  has  already  entered  die 
low,  Hat  lands,  dirough  which  not  only  itself,  but  a  number  of 
other  streams  make  their  way,  expanding  finally  into  pools 
before  reaching  the  coast.  Through  lliis  llat  land  flows  the 
Adige,  inosculating  with  the  Po,  and  still  fardier  north  is  the 
Brenta,  a  part  of  the  same  system. 

It  is  within  this  flat  land — frequendy  unhealthy  from 
summer  malaria,  but  generally  very  richly  cultivated,  and  often 
picturesque— tliat  the  great  systems  of  lagoons  are  formed, 
of  which  the  lagoon  of  Venice  is  the  most  familiar,  though  not 
the  largest.  The  main  stream  is  fed  not  only  from  the  north 
by  tlie  streams  already  named,  but  by  a  large  number  of 
torrential  rivers,  bringing  much  water  from  the  northern  slopes 
of  tiie  Apennines.  Numerous  canals  connect  all  the  waters 
belonging  to  this  comjilicated  system,  and  remind  the  physical 
geographer  of  the  somewhat  similar  condition  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges.  The  result  in  both  cases  is  a  district  pesti- 
lential with  malaria,  but  very  favourable  to  vegetable  life. 
Both  are  districts  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  geologist  and 
physical  geographer,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  instructive 
details  observable  in  reference  to  die  action  of  water  in  rivers, 
canils,  and  poois.  The  Italian  lowlands  are  also  interesting  to 
the  hydraulic  engineer,  owing  to  the  number  of  important  works 
that  have  been  constructed  in  reference  to  them  through  a 
long  series  of  years  and  by  some  of  th(;  most  eminent  men  of 
their  profession.  'I'he  object  of  these  works  has  been  to 
regulate  and  utilise  the  water  supply,  at  once  fertilising  the  land 
and  providing  against  die  great  injury  done  by  sudden  and 
rapid  floo  ',  >, 


The  main  stream  of  the  Po  has  greatly  changed  its  bed 
within  the  historic  period.  In  the  twell'th  century  it  ran  some 
distance  south  of  Ferrara,  and  is  now  three  miles  to  tlie  north 
of  that  city.  It  is  singular,  on  a()proacliing  the  river,  to  see  it 
apparently  raised  above  the  general  level  of  die  surrounding 
country ;  and  the  higiily  artificial  character  of  the  works  by 
which  it  is  kept  in  order,  is  strikingly  .shown  in  proceeding 
from  Padua  towards  Ferrara.  The  river  banks  rise  rather 
steeply  from  the  old  ])ost-road  from  Polesella  to  the  ferry  at 
Santa  Maria.  The  railway  being  now  completed,  it  is  not  so 
easy  lor  the  traveller  to  recognise  these  details,  but  all  the  way 
to  the  sea  below  this  part  die  ordinary  level  of  the  river  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  country  near  the  banks.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  widi  the  vast  importance  of  keeping  in 
order  these  artificial  works,  since  their  fiiilure  would  involve  an 
inundation  of  the  wide  rich  tract  of  alluvial  land  over  an  area 
of  many  hundred  sciuare  miles. 

Below  Ferrara  tlie  Po  branches,  and  the  joint  delta  of  the 
Po  and  Adige  is  entered.  It  is  a  wide  tract,  pushing  forward 
many  miles  into  the  sea,  and  forming  a  very  marked  projection 
observable  on  the  map  of  Italy.  Its  width  is  about  forty  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  extreme  projection  is  about  twelve 
miles.  The  width  of  die  main  stream  of  die  Po,  before  bifur- 
cating at  the  delta,  is  for  a  long  distance  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  twelve  to  as  much  as 
thirty-six  feet.  It  is  thus  able  to  convey  down,  during  the 
heavy  floods  that  are  common  at  certain  seasons,  a  vast  body 
of  water,  -which  carries  with  it  into  the  Adriatic  an  enormous 
amount  of  mud,  only  part  of  which  is  dejiosited  before  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  delta.  A  large  part  must,  therefore,  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  Adriatic,  and  there  are  currents  conveying  it 
both  northwards  and  southwards,  as  well  as  across  the  sea 
towards  Dalmatia.  The  matter  thus  transported  has,  In  former 
times,  accumulated  tlie  long  spits  of  sand  and  mud  that  enclose 
the  great  lagoons  of  the  northern  Adriatic.  Of  these  the 
largest  to  die  south  of  the  delta  is  the  Valle  di  Comacchio,  and 
that  to  the  north  the  celebrated  lagoon  of  Venice. 

The  Valle  di  Comacchio,  though  comparatively  little  known, 
is,  in  its  way,  as  a  natural  phenomenon  characteristic  of  this 
part  of  Italy,  very  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  is  very 
large,  occupying  an  area  of  more  than  115  square  miles,  and 
communicates  with  the  sea  only  by  one  cut  through  the  long, 
narrow,  sandy  spit  that  would  completely  enclose  it  but  for  this 
canal.  The  deprh  of  water  in  the  lagoon  varies  from  tliree  to 
six  feet.  A  vast  quantity  of  fish  is  retained  in  it,  chiefly  eels 
and  grey  mullet,  and  the  great  importance  and  value  of  the 
fishery  renders  it  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  inhabiting 
die  surrounding  villages  to  jireserve  the  lagoon,  and  prevent  ito 
being  choked  by  the  mud  entering  from  the  land.  Tliere  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  this  conclusion,  and  to  avoid  it,  the 
course  of  the  various  streams  that  would  naturally  enter  it 
have  been  diverted,  and  made  to  pass  round  by  canals  into  the 
old  and  new  channels  of  the  principal  stream.  This  filling  up 
of  the  lagoons  has  been  etTectually  carried  out,  a  litUe  to  the 
south,  in  die  lagoon  within  which  Ravenna  was  formerly 
standing.  The  city  is  now  between  four  and  five  miles  from 
the  sea,  with  no  water  between  it  and  the  coast. 

The  town  of  Comacchio  is  situated  on  one  of  the  tongues 
or  spits  of  land  projecting  from  the  //</(',  die  name  given  in  this 
part  of  Italy  to  the  banks  of  sand  that  separate  a  lagoon  from 
t!ic  sea.    It  was  like  a  little  Venice,  as  seen  from  the  water,  and 
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has  only  been  retained  in  its  present  state  by  the  nover-ceasing 
care  of  the  inhabitants  to  preserve  tlie  vast  salt  water  marshes, 
of  which  tlic  lagoon  cliiefly  consists. 

The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  coast,  for  a  breadth  of  several 
miles,  has  been  gradually  filled  up  within  the  last  thousand 
years,  other  //(//,  consisting  also  of  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  first 
forming  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  and  then  the   interval 


soa.  It  is  also  known  that  the  course  of  the  To,  originally 
along  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  has  been  gradually  advancing 
northwards,  first  forming,  and  then  filling  up,  or  tending  to  fill 
up,  the  lagoon,  at  the  same  time  advancing  seawards  with  the 
delta  of  the  river. 

That  there  were  formerly  two  Etruscan  cities  on  the  Italian 
coast  north  of  Ravenna  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po  there  can 
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becoming  filled  up.  This  breadth  of  modem  land  is  in  some 
I)l;iccs  nearly  twenty  miles  wide.  In  consu(iuence  of  this 
change  the  river  .\digc,  which  is  now  a  distinct  stream,  entering 
the  sea  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  months  of  the  Po, 
formerly  mingled  its  waters  with  those  of  the  main  branch  of 
the  Po,  in  a  large  wide  estuary,  deeply  indenting  the  shores  of 
Northern  Italy,  between  the  .Mps  and  the  Apennines.  So  rapid 
at  one  time  was  the  cncroachm.'nt  of  the  land  on  this  bay  that, 
during  a  period  of  two  hundred  years  the  months  of  the  Po 
are  known  to  have  advanced  more  tlian  nine  miles  towards  the 


be  no  doubt.  Of  these  the  remains  of  one  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Adria,  and  many  fragments  of  the  oilier  exist  in  certain 
marshes,  called  by  Pliny  die  "Seven  Seas,"  and  described  by  that 
naturalist  as  having,  in  his  theory,  been  drained  from  time  im- 
memorial. They  were  called  the  Adrian  marshes,  but  were 
faced  by  sand  and  mud  banks,  or  A//,  enclosing,  in  all  proba- 
bability,  a  lagoon,  such  as  that  of  Venice.  The  town  and  port 
of  Adrui  gave  its  name  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  its  distance 
from  the  extremity  of  the  present  delta  of  the  Po  is  now  sixteen 
miles,  but,  as  it  was  no  doubt  built  on  the  k.goon,  and  not  on 
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the  coast,  the  gain  has  not  been  so  great  as  this.  About  2,500 
years  have  been  required  for  tliis  advance,  which  has  averaged 
more  than  thirty-two  feet  per  annum.  There  arc  few  more 
remarkable  or  better  authenticated  cases  of  the  growili  of 
land  at  the  mouil".  of  a  river  on  record.  The  storms  of  the 
Adriatic  arc  seldom  sufficient  to  break  away  and  disi)er.se  the 
advancing  delta,  which  is  or.ly  removed  slowly  and  steadily 
by  currents.  Some  portions  of  the  mud  are  carried  completely 
across  the  Adriatic,  and  help  to  choke  the  harbour-,  on  the 
Istrian  and  Dalmatian  coasts. 

Crossing  at  right  angles  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the 
Po,  and  connecting  the  jjresent  banks,  or  //(//',  of  Comacchio 
with  those  of  the  lagoon  of  Venice,  is  a  line  of  dunes,  or  sand- 
hills, only  broken  through  at  places  where  the  various  channels 
of  the  Po  and  Adige  make  their  way  to  the  sea.  This  line 
follows  the  easy  curve  cf"  the  coast,  which  would  almost  form 
a  semi-circular  bay,  bounded  by  such  sand-hills  from  below 
Ravenna  nearly  as  far  as  Trieste,  if  it  were  not  for  the  project- 
ing tongue  of  the  Po  delta.  This  line  is  probably  tiie  remains 
of  the  actual  shore,  before  the  delta  had  ad\anced.  The  great 
body  of  the  waters  brought  down  by  the  rivers  being  now 
carrietl  into  the  Adriatic,  and  the  lagoons  preserved  by  the 
labour  of  man  with  little  change,  the  deposits  now  tend 
chiefly  to  advance  the  extremity  of  the  delta  and  shallow  the 
waters  of  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  lowlands  soutii  of  the  present 
course  of  the  Po — lands  very  seldom  visited,  and  little  known 
to  the  general  traveller,  but  not  without  considerable  local 
importance,  and  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  historian  of 
ancient  Italy. 

A  litde  to  the  north  of  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  Chioggia,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  lagoon  of  Venice.  There  is 
canal  communication  between  the  two,  crossing  the  Po  and  the 
Adige,  besides  numerous  streams ;  but  the  trip  would  take  three 
days,  and,  though  interesting,  would  be  very  ilresome,  as  the 
land  is  imiformly  flat  and  swampy.  The  famous  Miirazze,  or 
sea-wall  of  ^^enicc,  is  seen  on  the  way,  and  is  very  remarkable. 

The  lagoon  of  Venice,  on  the  hundred  islands  of  which  the 
city  is  built;  is  a  gulf  of  the  Adriatic,  separated  from  the  open 
waters  of  that  sea  by  a  natural  breakwater,  extending  for  nearly 
eighty  miles,  from  a  little  south  of  Chioggia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Piave.  It  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  mud  brought  down 
by  the  numerous  streams  that  enter  the  gulf  widi  the  mud  of 
the  Po,  drifted  northwards  from  the  delta  of  that  stream.  The 
accumulation  has  formed  strong  ramparts,  against  which  the 
storm-waves  of  the  Adriatic  beat  harmlessly ;  but  between 
them  are  numerous  channels,  of  various  width  and  depth,  some 
only  admitting  the  smallest  craft,  others  large  enough  and  deep 
enough  for  ships  of  considerable  burden.  Their  passages  vary 
from  time  to  time ;  but  as  they  are  many,  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  breakwater,  the  water  in  the  lagoon  is  always  salt.  The 
ramparts  are,  in  fact,  islands,  many  of  which  arc  well  known 
and  often  visited  ;  others  are  small  and  imimportant. 

The  view  of  the  lagoon  in  the  annexed  illustration  will  be 
recognised  by  those  familiar  with  Venice,  but  will  seem  strange 
enough  to  those  who  only  know  it  from  description.  The 
numerous  posts  projecting  from  the  water,  some  terminating  in 
shrines,  with  small  lamps  kept  constantly  burning,  but  most  of 
them  mere  mooring  stations  for  boats  and  gondolas,  are  emi- 
nently characteristic.  The  island  and  the  hills  of  the  main- 
land also  are  not  exaggerated.    Few  things  are  more  impressive 


to  the  traveller  than  his  first  visit  to  this  remarkable  <  ity, 
especially  if  he  reaches  it  by  night,  and  obtains  his  first  impres- 
sions when  it  is  half  lighted  by  a  young  moon,  and  with  only  a 
few  gondolas  la/ily  moving  on  its  waters.  This  is  (juite  sufficient 
of  itself,  and  does  not  need  the  aid  of  the  mysterious  interment 
in  the  bosom  of  the  water  by  the  masked  oftiiers  of  the  state, 
however  much  such  an  event  might  add  its  ghastly  and  painful 
revelation  to  assist  the  imagination,  and  refresh  the  memory  in 
dwelling  on  the  past  history  of  the  Queen  of  the  Waters. 

A'enice  without  its  lagoon  would  be  indeed  tame  and  un- 
interesting, and  would  hardly  be  recognised  or  thought 
much  of.  Prob.ably  the  site  was  originally  selected  with  a 
view  to  strength,  just  as,  where  there  were  no  islands,  the  lake- 
cities  of  pre-historic  Europe  were  built  on  jiiles ;  and  at  the 
present  day  the  same  kind  of  security  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  by  savages  in  some  [larts  of  the  world.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  originally  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige,  besides 
smaller  streams,  debouched  into  the  lagoon,  which,  like  that  of 
Comacchio,  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  detritus  drifted  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Po,  with  other  detritus  brought  down  by 
the  streams.  The  effect  of  the  continued  influx  of  the  waters 
of  these  streams,  shut  in  jjartially  by  natural  bars  or  //'(//  formed 
from  without,  could  only  have  been  to  convert  in  time  the 
whole  lagoon  into  marshes,  rendering  the  locality  mihealthy, 
and  the  position  of  the  city  in  every  sense  untenable. 

The  history  of  the  lagoon  of  Venice  has  thus  been  one  of 
these  contests  of  man  with  Nature,  successful  in  an  inijiortant 
sense,  but  always  requiring  fresh  ingenuity  to  meet  unexpected 
dirticulties,  and  it  cannot  but  have  very  great  interest  to  all  who 
watch  its  progress  and  the  results.  The  l.igoon  itself  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  long,  by  six  or  seven  miles  broad,  and  at  an 
early  period  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  entirely  water,  the 
other  chiefly  lari'"  broken  up  by  numerous  channels  {caimle) 
into  a  very  numerous  group  of  islands.  The  former,  the 
Laguna  Viva,  was  used  for  navigation,  and  had  in  jiartsadepth 
of  twenty  feet;  the  latter,  the  Laguna  Morte,  was  a  great  fishing 
ground.  The  object  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice,  when  the  city 
first  became  important  enough  to  pursue  its  material  interests, 
was  to  prevent  the  mud  and  silt  of  the  rivers  from  destroying 
the  navigation  and  closing  up  the  canals,  and  this  could  only  be 
effected  by  diverting  the  rivers.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  opposing  interests  on  the  mainland,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wealthy  town  of  Padua,  and  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  near,  were  not  likely  to  permit  the  rivers  passing 
through  them  to  become  stagnant  and  unnavig.able  without 
serious  remonstrance  and  opposition.  The  Urenta,  however, 
was  diverted  southwards  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  though  re-introduced  for  a  time,  on  the  plea  that 
its  scouring  effect  on  the  canals  was  desirable  and  useful,  it  was 
again  and  permanently  remo\ed.  After  nr..ch  time  and  many 
alterations,  the  Venetians  at  last  succeeded  in  carrying  away 
from  the  lagoon  not  only  the  Brenta,  but  all  tlie  streams  that 
had  originally  entered  it,  an  operation  that  extended  over  se^'eral 
centuries,  and  involved  engineering  works  of  enormous  magni- 
tude and  cost. 

Put  although  the  lagoon  was  thus  secured  from  the  land 
side,  and  the  openings  from  the  sea  and  main  channels  kept  in 
good  order  by  other  works  of  corresponding  importance,  there 
remained  certain  diflicuUie.s,  the  result  of  these  works,  which 
in  a  short  time  assumed  proportions  too  large  to  be  overlooked. 
The  Brenta,  turned  away  from  its  course,  was  expected  to  flow 
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through  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  of  new  channel  having  scarcely 
any  slope,  anil  carry  its  waters  to  the  sea.  This  it  might  do  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  when  floods  came  there  was  found  to  be 
insunicicnt  water-way,  and  heavy  inundations  resulted.  No 
remedy  was  apiilied,  and  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  jircsent  century,  damnge  was  done  in  a  single  year 
to  the  estimated  extent  of  half  a  million  sterling.  Afler  ^ 
number  of  similar  a(  <  iilents,  some  of  them  very  serious,  a  plan 
was  adopted  l)y  whii  h  the  course  of  the  Breiila  was  shortened 
and  improveil,  and  the  river  re-admitl  k1  into  the  lajoon,  but  at 
the  southern  extremity.  This  operation  dates,  however,  only 
from  the  last  half  century. 

At  tl'e  present  time  the  prin(  ii)al  openings  from  tlie  lagoon 
into  the  sea  are  two — the  one  called  the  Port  of  the  l.ido, 
nearly  opposite  the  city,  available  for  vessels  of  small  draught; 
the  other  the  Port  of  Malamocco,  a  few  miles  to  the  southward, 
where  there  is  deeper  water.  15y  this  jiort  vessels  of  large  si/.e 
are  able  to  approach  Venice.  At  its  entrance  are  two  lircak- 
waters,  one  of  them  a  mile  long,  thrown  out  to  seaward,  and 
inteniled  to  deepen  and  straighten  the  entrance  channel. 

'I'he  reader  will,  perhaps,  have  already  perceived  that  to  the 
very  peculiar  ])liysical  position  of  Venice  has  been  due  all  that 
is  most  remarkable  in  its  history,  bodi  n.Uural  and  political. 
Originally  and  for  a  long  time  isolated,  dependent  far  more 
on  the  sea  than  on  the  land  for  its  prosperity  and  material 
progress,  but  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  shallow  ])iece  of 
water,  liable  to  be  silted  up,  and  exposed,  till  some  change  was 
made,  to  constant  encroachment  from  the  streams  running  into 
it,  the  city  when  founded  could  only  exist  for  commerce,  anil 
its  interests  could  hardly  be  identical  with  those  of  the  main- 
land of  Italy.  As  a  commercial  centre,  it  was  well  placed 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  chief  tr  .ttic  of  F.umpe  was 
carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  had  convenient  and  safe 
shelter  for  the  fleets  of  small  ships  that  were  then  the  fashion. 
It  could  select  convenient  moments  for  attacking  the  Greek 
islands,  and  could  safely  act  as  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
Euroiie  against  the  Ottoman  power.  Venice  could  then  attract 
to  itself  the  weakh  of  the  luist,  and  could  well  exercise  the 
great  power  acquired  by  this  wealth,  and  secured  by  its  almost 
impregnable  position.  What  remains  of  all  this  wealth — its 
numerous  palaces,  its  rich  but  fantastic  architecture,  and  the 
contents  of  its  many  church.es  and  museums,  is  still  sufficient  to 
serve  as  a  centre  of  attraction  second  only  to  that  of  Rome. 
It  was  in  Venice  that  one  of  the  greatest  schools  of  Italian  art 
originated — rich  in  colour,  but  not  less  remarkable  for  grandeur 
of  expression  and  originality.  This  school  was  realistic,  and 
included  some  of  the  greatest  colourists  who  have  ever  lived. 
Venice  also  passed  through  the  usual  political  changes.  It 
was  a  democracy  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  a  monarchy  for 
six  centuries,  and  finished  as  an  oligarchy,  which  conducted  it 
to  ruin.  It  combined  Italy  and  Greece  in  almost  all  respects, 
but  with  Uiese  it  mixed  up  so  much  of  the  East  as  to  give  it  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  character.  All  this  was  more  or  less  the 
result  of  its  position.  Venice,  less  than  any  other  of  the  gieat 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  able  to  endure  the  ajiproach  of 
free  intercommunication  by  which  Europe  and  civilisation 
generally  have  so  much  benefited.  Improved  roads  could 
hardly  bttler  the  condition  of  a  state  that  bad  llourisiied  most 
when  most  detached  from  the  land,  and  was  dependen'  only  on 
the  sea  as  a  highway.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  have  had  a 
language  of  its  own,  so  peculiar  is  the  Venetian  dialect ;  and 


though  not  remarkable  for  its  literature,  it  has  not  been  without 
eminent  men  in  all  ilepartments.  Originality  has  been  a 
feature  in  all  that  Venice  has  done,  and  since  originality  has 
ceased  in  the  vorld  Venire  has  declined. 

liesides  the  group  of  about  eighty  islands  on  whi(  h  the  city 
of  Venice  jjroper  is  built,  there  are  some  other  islands  of  i  on- 
siderable  si/e  dispersed  over  the  lagoon,  most  of  them  towards 
the  north.  These  are  connecteil  for  the  most  part  by  ( au.ils 
cut  in  the  shallow  bottom.  Some  of  them  are  little  more  than 
churches,  with  small  convents  attached,  but  others  contain 
towns.  Venice  is  the  great  centre  of  the  northern  group,  and 
Chioggia  in  the  south  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  position. 
One  [irincipal  canal,  both  wide  and  deep,  divides  Venice  into 
two  very  unequal  parts,  the  northern  containing  abc  't  the 
whole  town,  and  the  southern  bcmg  called  the  Giudecca.  The 
northern  part  is  again  intersected  by  a  principal  canal,  called 
the  Canal  Grande. 

Northwards,  and  at  no  great  distance,  the  jirincipal  island 
is  Murano,  the  l,ir„'cst  and  most  flourishing  of  all.  In  it  is  a 
great  manufactory  of  glass,  for  which  Venice  was  exceedingly 
famous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  is  now  being  revived  with 
great  energy — indeed,  this  seems  the  only  really  successfid  manu- 
facture admitting  of  large  export  for  which  the  Venetian  islands 
are  adapted.  The  old  Murano  gla.ss  involved  many  peculiarities 
of  make  closely  imitated  at  the  present  day ;  but  the  old  speci- 
mens retain  their  value.  There  is  a  cathedral  in  this  island, 
and  close  by  a  convent  rich  in  architecture  and  of  considerable 
interest.  Murano,  though  comparatively  small,  and  all(i:'ether 
subordinate  to  Venice,  is  built  like  towns  on  the  mainland,  and 
not  with  canals. 

Torcello,  one  of  the  northernmost  of  the  islands,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  inhabiteil  nf  the  group,  and  enjoyed  some 
importance  up  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century ;  after  that  it 
decayed  as  Venice  rose.  Its  church  is  interesting,  and  the 
place  is  worth  a  visit,  as  from  it  a  good  general  view  of  alraost 
the  Mliole  of  the  lagoon  can  be  obtained.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  special  in  its  position.  Under  the  water  near  it  can  be 
discovered  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  <  ity  long  since  destroyed. 

The  two  islands  of  Buiano  and  Mazorbo  are  also  among 
the  northcrntnost  group,  and  are  inhabited  by  a  rather  numerous 
population,  naving  a  special  dialect  and  a  iieculiar  accent. 
They  contain  a  good  deal  of  garden-ground,  cultivated  for  the 
supply  of  Venice. 

Chioggia,  quite  at  the  soutiiern  extremity  of  the  lagoon,  is 
curious  in  itself,  and  of  especial  interest,  as  containing  in  its 
neighbourhood  the  great  sea-walls  called  the  Mura/.zi,  recently 
restored.  These  Cyclopean  works  arc  on  the  grandest  scale, 
and  attest  the  importance  attributed  to  them  by  the  Venetians 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  town  connects  with  the  mainland  by 
a  long  bridge  of  forty-three  arches.  Its  distance  from  Venice 
is  about  twcnt)-  mil<.>.  and  it  may  be  reached  by  a  steamboat. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  lagoon  of  Venire,  the  salt  water 
being  allowed  free  entrance  at  several  points  b)-  good  passages, 
and  the  fresh  water  for  the  most  part  kept  out,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  islands  is  very  superior  to  what  might  be 
anticipated.  There  is  little  of  the  severe  forms  of  malaria  so 
common  elsewhere  in  Italy,  where  the  fresh  and  salt  water  arc 
allowed  to  come  in  contact;  and  in  most  parts  of  the  year  the 
whole  district  may  be  safely  visited,  care  being  taken  to  a\oid 
exposure  after  sunset  without  proper  clothing,  and  especially 
without  the  mouth  being  covered. 
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i:::ivA    ii  ;  rr.'ii'i.i: -Tiir.  oziiwi,  Tin;  tirkciman,  ami  (iriiKii  kacks 

(ir   MIIVA— ANIMAL    I.ll'K    (IK    KHIVA  -  I'lllI.IC  Ill'll.IUNCS  OK    Till'. 

tArnAi.-<.ovi;itNMKNr  oi'  kiiiva— citiks  am>    I'ruvi.ncks    ok 

KHIVA    -AN    IIISTOUKAI.  KKETCII   OK  Till;   KlIANAli.. 

'I'liK.  |i(i|ml.itiii;i  of  the  l.lnnatL'  of  Kliiva.  which  consists     fa 
minibcr  of  tril)cs  of  (hftLTciit  origin,  ni;iy  lie  classified  iiiiilerthe 
following   heads  ; — The    O/.beys,    the   Tiirkoiiian.s,  the    Kara- 
kalpak,  the  Kas.ik  (or  Kirghiz),  the  Sarts,  and  the  Persians. 
The  l-nn  O.djeg,    as    in  Khokand  and  Bokhara,   is   the 


the  land;  but  is  a  wrcli  hed  lioi-;enian,thoiisli  a  good  seat  is  not 
of  milt  h  conseiiiiem  e  in  a  country  so  level,  ami  iiiioii  a  horse 
untrained  to  lca|).  His  wealth  or  dignity  may  be  measured 
by  the  traiipings  of  his  horse,  which  are  always  beautiful,  and 
often  costly,  having  scales  of  |nire  silver  iiil.iid  with  gold. 
'I'uniuoises,  cornelians,  and  e  -u  rubies  are  often  set  in  the 
haniess ;  but  the  latter  are  ahv.iys  uncut,  and  seldom  of  great 
jiricc. 

The  arms  of  the  Ozbcg  are  the  sabre,  the  matchlock,  and 
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designation  of  a  peopla  for  the  most  part  inhabiting  settled 
abodes,  and  occupying  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  extend,  according  to  Vambery,  from  the  southcui  point 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  as  far  as  Komul,  distant  forty  days' 
journey  from  Kashgar  ;  they  are  regarded  as  the  most  i)romi- 
nent,  if  not  the  i)aramount  race  in  the  three  khanates, 
and  are  divided  into  thirty-two  tribes.  Besides  his  land, 
the  Ozbcg's  chief  wealth  consists  of  slaves.  He  has  often 
several  hundreds  of  these  unhappy  drudges,  whom  he  can 
."fford  to  purchase  from  the  Turkoman!:  with  the  proceeds 
amassed  from  his  agri(  ultural  pursuits.  Al.boit  speaks  of  him 
as  a  hard  master,  and,  as  a  man,  one  of  the  most  degraded 
of  Cod's  creatures,  living  a  life  of  sullen  and  joyless  apathy, 
chequered  only  by  debauches  of  the  grossest  character,  and 
indulgences  too  brutal  to  be  named.  When  sufficiently  wealthy 
to  commit  his  aflfairs  to  the  hand  of  a  steward,  he  sits  in  his 
house  from  day  to  day  without  occupation,  killing  time  as  best 
he  may.  The  only  amusement  of  the  Ozbcg  is  hawking,  for 
which  the  country  is  well  adapted,  being  open,  and  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers  abounding  in  hares,  pheasants,  anil  the  red- 
legged  partridge.  He  is  well  mounted,  generally  on  a  Turko- 
man horse,  of  the  Tekke  or  Yohmoot  breed,  the  two  finest  in 


the  dagger.  The  pistol  is  too  rare  to  be  commonly  used,  and 
the  country  affords  no  wood  fit  for  spear-shafts,  although  this 
weapon  is  much  in  request.  'ITie  sabre  used  by  men  of  rank 
is  the  Ispahaunee  or  Khorassaunee  blade,  and  the  rifled  match- 
lock is  manufactured  in  Herat,  or  in  Persia.  There  is  a 
fabric  of  sabres  and  daggers  at  Khiva,  but  they  are  of  very 
inferior  quality,  and  no  present  is  so  acceptable  to  the  nobility 
of  Khiva  as  foreign  sabres,  pistols,  and  rifles,  provided  that  the 
blades  are  of  fine  temper,  and  the  fire-arms  not  upon  the 
detonating  principle. 

The  Ozbeg  of  the  present  day  is,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  preceding  description,  a  very  different  creature  from  his 
robust  and  hardy  ancestor,  who,  under  Jenghis  Khan,  rode 
down  the  armies  of  the  East,  and  subdued  a  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Vambt'ry  has  a  higher  opinion  of  the  Ozbeg  of  Khiva 
than  Captain  Abbott,  and  says : — "  Even  in  the  traits  of  his 
character,  the  Khi\a  Ozbeg  is  preferable  to  his  relatives  in  the 
other  races.  He  is  honest  and  open-hearted,  has  the  savage 
nature  of  the  nomads  that  surround  him,  without  the  refinetl 
cunning  of  Oriental  civilisation.  He  ranks  next  to  the  pure 
Osmanli  of  Turkey  ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  both  that  some- 
thing may  still  be  made  out  of  them."     In  appearance  the 
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O/.bcg  avcnij^fs  almut  five  foct  seven  indies  in  height,  and  is 
stout  and  iingraiefiil.  His  countenance  is  broad  and  ruildy, 
the  complexion  l)eing  ahnost  as  lair  as  lliat  of  a  lairoiieaii ;  his 
eyes  long  and  dull  of  expression.  The  genuine  Ozbcg  has  no 
beard,  but  the  Ki'iva  race  betrays  the  mixture  of  blood  with 
the  Iran  poimlation  by  the  jiossession  of  tiiis  manly  peculiarity. 
The  women  arc  considered  by  Asiatics  as  beautiful,  tliougli  this 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  t )  the  advantages  of  a  fiiraiul  rosy 
skin  and  delicate  brow.  Tiie  male  attire  is  a  shirt  of  cotton, 
loose  drawers  of  woollen  cloth,  and  a  succession  of  from  two  to 
six  cloaks,  generally  of  striped  silk  or  cotton  chintz,  p.idded 
with  rawiolton  ;  but  amongst  nobility,  of  broadcloth  (of  which 
dark-green  is  jireferred),  lined  witii  fur,  and  edged  with  the  same. 
The  head-dress  of  all  males — excejiting  tlie  priests,  who  wear 
turbans— is  a  cylindrical  cap  of  black  lambskin,  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 


the  shore  of  the  Casi)ian  to  llalkh,  and  from  the  Oxus  to  the 
south,  as  far  as  Herat  and  A^trab.id.  The  territory  com- 
prised within  these  limits  is  a  vast  dcserl,  where  the  traveller 
may  wander  aiwut  for  weeks,  without  I'lnding  a  drop  of  water 
or  the  shade  of  a  solitary  trte :  over  this  howling  wilderness 
sweep,  in  unrestricted  freedom,  the  gales  of  winter,  bringing  in 
their  train  extreme  colil,  and  thick,  blinding  showers  of  snow; 
and  the  no  less  fatal  sand-storms  of  summer,  accom|iaiiied  by 
drought  and  scorching  heat.  liut  there  is  something  more 
tlireful  to  the  i)eaceful  trader  than  even  the  terrors  of  the 
desert  across  which  he  tra<  ks  his  way  :  it  is  the  Turkoman, 
that  most'  rapacious  of  brutal  robbers,  who  has  for  centuries 
roamed  unrestrained  over  this  vast  territory,  eiiridiing  him- 
self by  despoiling  the  caravans,  and  tearing  from  husband 
and  father  the  wife  or  child,  to  be  the  hopeless  slave,  or,  in- 
finitely worse  — for  there   is  a   fate  mure   degraded  than  this 
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The  female  attire  differs  from  that  of  the  male  only  in  the 
head-dress,  which  is  a  white  or  coloured  kerchief,  rolled  up 
like  a  rope,  and  wound  around  the  head  in  a  high  cylindrical 
form.  The  end  of  this  is  often  opened,  and  brought  around 
the  throat,  which  their  notions  of  decency  oblige  them  to 
conceal. 

The  next  race  of  which  we  shall  speak  is  the  Turkoman. 
Little  of  a  reliable  character  is  known  of  their  origin;  there 
are  fables  and  traditions  in  abundance,  but  the  residuum  of 
fact  is  small  indeed.  The  Turkomans  and  Kasaks  ni.-iy  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  race  which  peoples 
a  large  part  of  Russia  and  some  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  Ottoman  empires.  They  themselves 
deduce  their  descent  from  two  brothers — the  one  the  father  of 
the  Kazaks,  the  other  of  the  Turkomans,  who,  many  thousand 
years  ago,  emigrated  hither  from  the  Don  amj  Volga.  They 
style  themselves  Turkmen — a  word  which  is  compounded  of 
the  proper  name  Tiiri,  and  the  suftix  moi,  corresponding 
with  the  English  "  ship"  or  "  doni."  The  country  inhabited  by 
tlie  different  tribes  into  which  they  are'  divided  extends  from 


most  unhappy  lot — the  debased  concubine  of  a  brut.i".  Ozbcg. 
It  is  the  fashion  to  scout  the  idea  of  Russian  aggress,  m  in 
these  parts,  and  there  are  thousands  of  brave  and  honourable 
British  officers  in  India  anil  at  home  who  would  dMiv  the 
sword,  and  throw  themselves  with  enthusiasm  into  the  ])crils 
of  a  struggle  with  Russia,  r.  thcr  than  allow  the  Muscovite  to 
annex  these  wilds,  because  it  is  said  it  would  endanger  our 
supremacy  in  the  East ;  but  could  these  military  enthusiasts 
for  a  moment  estimate  the  sum  of  human  misery  that  cries  to 
Heaven  for  redress,  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of  these  nomad 
tribes  of  Central  Asia,  they  would,  as  Christian  gentlemen, 
welcome  the  despotic  but  just  and  beneficent  rule  of  the 
Czar  over  countries  that  are  disgrace<l  by  such  crimes  as 
are  recognised  by  the  public  law  of  the  States  of  Western 
Turkestan. 

The  ilress  of  the  Turkoman  is  much  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  Ozbec;.  The  most  important  part  of  the  attire 
is  the  red  silk  shirt,  frrbidden  by  the  ordinances  of  the  Koran, 
but  worn,  nevertheless,  by  both  sexes.  The  covering  of  the 
head  adopted  by  the  male  portion  of  the  community  is  a  fur 
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cap,  of  slightly  conical  shape,  lighter  tlan  tlie  cap  of  the  (_)7.1)eg, 
or  the  larger,  towering  hat  of  the  Persian,  though  sometmies 
a  close  skull  cap  of  black  lambskin  is  worn.  They  wear 
also  an  overdress  resembling  a  dressing-gown,  which  comes 
from  Khi\a,  and  the  proportions  of  which  are  curtailcil 
when  the  wearer  eng.ages  in  a  rc.z/.ia — a  species  of  warfare 
to  which  the  martial  races  of  Central  Asia  are  peculiarly 
partial. 

The  women,  when  dressing  themselves  for  high  ilays  and 
holidays,  are  accustomed  to  bind  a  slnwl  round  the  waist  over 
the  long  sliift ;  higli-lieeled  boots,  like  those  of  belles  nearer 
home,  are  also  considered  inilispensable  ;  and  when  she  is 
decorated  with  trinkets  and  rings  for  the  neck,  ear,  or  lose, 
the  Turkoman  fair  one  considers  herself  as  captivating  as 
does  her  more  happy  sister,  whose  lot  has  placed  her  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Thames  or  the  .Seine.  The  average  height  of 
the  Turkoman  is  the  same  as  the  Ozbeg,  but  he  is  less  hea^-ily 
made  than  hir  neighbour,  and  with  a  complexion  sometimes 
dark,  sometimes  tloriil,  has  almost  always  irregular  features, 
and  sniall,  round,  lively  black  eyes.  The  women  are  rart;!y 
beautiful. 

T'he  life  of  the  T'urkoman  is  of  an  active,  jircdatory 
character,  and  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  indolent,  inert 
Ozbeg.  Ivvery  thiril  day  or  so.  his  tent  is  struck  by  the 
women,  by  them  packed  upon  camels,  and  carried  to  a  fresh 
spot,  where  the  pasture  has  not  been  browsed.  This  tent, 
which  is  met  with  in  the  same  form  throughout  all  Central 
Asia,  and  as  far  as  the  remote  parts  of  China,  is  very  neatly 
constructed,  and  is  most  suitable  for  the  life  leil  by  the 
nomads  ivho  make  it  their  Lome.  It  consists  of  a  framework 
of  wood,  cut  very  liglu,  and  lashed  together,  which  is  covered 
with  pieces  of  felt,  and  fastened  with  cords  pas.sed  over  the 
top  to  pegs  in  the  ground.  With  the  exception  of  the  wood- 
work, all  its  component  parts  are  the  product  of  the  industr)- 
of  the  Turkoman  woman,  who  busi-s  herself  also  with  its  con- 
struction when  the  halt  is  oidercti  at  the  termination  of  the 
march.  She  also  takes  the  tent  lo  pieces,  and  packs  it  on  the 
camel,  when  the  wan<lering  vagabond,  her  lord,  lias  decided 
upon  journeying  elsewhere,  and  follows  it  on  foot,  trudging 
wearily  at  the  tail  of  the  (piadniped,  treated  widi  as  much 
consideration,  and  oftentimes  valuetl  more  than  herself  There 
is  no  external  distinction  between  the  tents  of  the  rich  and 
jioor,  the  former  being  distinguished  by  the  more  costly 
character  of  the  interior  fittings.  There  are  only  two  descrip- 
tions known — the  one  called  kamy,  or  "  black  tent,"  which  is 
merely  one  whose  external  covering  has  grown  black  or  brown 
with  age,  and  the  .„l-.ri',  or  "white  tent,"  which  boasts  felt  of 
snowy  wlv'eness,  and  is  erected  for  newly-married  couples,  or 
for  guests  \  hom  it  delights  the  host  to  honour.  These  tents 
are  described,  by  those  who  have  used  them,  as  cool  in  sununer 
and  warm  in  winter,  wiien  a  lire  is  lit  on  the  lloor  in  the  centre, 
and  the  smoke  ascjiids  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof.  The 
doorway  is  dosed  liv  a  figured  curtain,  which  is  fastened  at 
the  top,  and  falls  when  unloosed. 

The  T'urkom.'in — with  the  exception  of  some  laige  bodies 
setded  at  Merv  and  in  the  ])lain  of  Khiva,  where  they  are 
engaged  in  agricidture — liv.-s  chiefly  by  jjlimdering  die  goods 
of  caravans  tliat  come  across  his  j)atli ;  the  imhappy  niercl-.,ints 
he  sells  at  the  slave  markets  of  Merv  or  Jvhiva.  If  t'.e  victim 
happens  to  be  a  Mussulm.in  of  the  .Shee.ih  &cct  (in  his 
eyes,  therefore,  bein^,'  a  heretic).  th'-r.>   ij  no  tciig'Diis  diffi- 


culty to  be  overcome  in  imtting  him  up  fir  sale;  but  should 
he  unfortunately  declare  himself  an  ordiodox  .soonnie,  he  is 
beaten  or  tortured  until  he  admits  his  heterodoxy  in  the 
presenc;  of  witnesses — an  acknowledgment  thac  legalises  any 
l)unishn:ent,  for,  be  it  observed,  the  ignorant  Turkoman  is  not 
a  whit  behind  some  Christians  nearer  home,  who,  if  they 
cannot  torture  the  body,  as  did  their  ancestors,  heartily  consign 
to  the  bottomless  pit  of  perilition  all  those  who  differ  from 
them  in  the  tenets  of  their  common  religion.  'J'he  number  of 
slaves  thus  cajitured  is  sometimes  very  large.  AVhen  Captain 
Abbott  was  on  his  mission  to  Khiva,  there  were  not  less 
than  1 2, coo  Ileratees  thus  enslaved,  and  p.-obably  30,000 
Persians. 

The  Karakalpak  are  a  race  inhabiting  that  part  of  Khiva 
on  the  lurther  bank  of  the  Oxus,  extending  close  up  to 
Koongrat,  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  forests,  where  they  occupy 
themselves  with  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle.  The  Kara- 
kalpak i)ride  themselves  on  the  beatify  of  their  women, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  the  reputation  among  their 
neighbours  of  being  of  a  low  intellectual  capacity.  Their 
number  is  computed  at  10,000  families.  Though  subject  to 
Khiva  from  a  remote  period,  they  have  at  various  times  un- 
successfully revolted. 

The  Kasak,  Kuzzauk,  or  Kirghiz,  are  found  in  greater 
numbers  in  the  khanate  of  Khokand  than  in  either  Khiva  or 
Bokhara.  Numerically,  they  are  first  among  the  nomad  races 
of  Central  Asia,  and  wander  at  will  over  the  great  desert  that 
lies  between  Siberia  and  Eastern  Turkestan  and  the  Casjiian. 
The  word  "Kirghiz"  signifies,  in  Turkish,  '' a  wanderer  about 
the  fields" — a  nomad — an<l  is  useil  to  denote  all  nations  leading 
the  pastoral  life.  In  bravery  the  Kuzzauk  is  inferior  to  the 
Turkoin.in  ;  in  appearance  he  is  more  robust  than  the  latter, 
and  of  more  clumsy  build.  His  complexion  is  fairer,  his  cheek- 
bones higher,  and  his  features  more  irregular.  The  Kuzzauk's 
eyes  have  the  true  Mongol  conformation,  and  are  small  and 
ill-opened. 

•'  The  Kuzzauk,"  says  Abbott,  '•  is  the  'udcst  of  the  peojile 
of  Khaurism.  He  is  free  from  the  degrading  habits  and 
indulgent  es  of  the  Ozbeg,  and  is  less  tempted  to  the  ])rcdatory 
l)ursuits  of  the  Turkoman.  He  moves,  like  the  latter,  from 
pasture  to  jjasture,  leaving,  like  him.  .ill  the  onerous  duties  of 
existence  to  the  female.  His  children  tend  his  camels,  horses, 
and  sheep,  and  he  himself  chases  the  fox,  the  anteloiie,  and  the 
wild  ass  of  the  desert,  or  wanders  from  tent  tn  tent,  wliiling  the 
time  away  in  conversation.  .As  he  inhabits  a  coumry  exposed 
to  great  extremes  of  heat  ar.d  cold,  being  for  four  months  in 
the  year  covered  with  snow,  and  during  an  ciiual  period  burnt 
up  with  the  rays  of  a  blazing  sun,  he  is  obliged  to  suit  his 
residence  to  the  season,  and  is  driven  to  expedients  unknown 
to  his  brethren  the  Turkomans.  In  the  summer  he  migrates  to 
the  valleys  of  the  higher  land.s,  where  are  wells  scattered  at 
long  intervals,  and  knt)wn  to  all  the  wandering  tribes.  As  the 
winter  approaches  he  descends  lo  more  sheltered  spots,  still 
guided  by  the  position  of  wells,  for  neither  river  nor  stream  i.s 
known  in  the  laivl.  When  the  winter  has  set  in,  he  is  no 
longer  fettered  by  such  local  considerations,  for  the  snow  fur* 
v.iohc.';  him  with  an  abundant  supply  of  w.itcr  ;  but  a.%  the  snow 
( .imiiletely  hides  the  jiastiire,  it  is  necessary  to  migiatc  to  the 


lowest  lands, 
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for  the  winter.     Hitherto,  he  has  lived  almobt  solely  upon  the 
milk  of  his  camels,  mares,  and  sheep,  which  he  eats  in  the  form 
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of  curds,  without  bread  or  vegetable,  knowing  only  at  long  im  jr- 
vals  the  luxury  of  flesh.  I3ut  as  the  winter  jjasture  can  furnish 
but  a  scanty  supply  of  milk,  he  kills  at  the  commencement  of 
winter  all  his  old  camels,  horses,  and  sheei),  and  salts  them  as 
a  winter  store.  These  arc  eaten  without  any  acconii)animent 
of  bread  or  vegetable,  and  he  knows  but  a  single  method  of 
dressing  the  flesh — viz.,  that  of  boiling.  His  manners  are  rude 
and  impolished,  but  he  is  hospitable  and  kind-hearted,  honest, 
and  untainted  by  the  vices  of  his  neighbours.  The  few  slaves 
possessed  by  the  Kuzzauk  are  more  gently  and  generously 
treated  than  those  who  serve  the  Ozbeg  and  Turkoman.  He  is 
more  wealthy  than  the  latter,  but,  lieing  remote  from  the  -eat 
of  government,  is  subject  to  the  depredations  of  the  Turko- 
mans who  ilwell  between  him  an<l  Khiva.  'J'lie  Kuzzauk  has 
few  weapons  at  command.  Ho  is  obliged  to  furnish  his  quota 
of  armed  horsemen  for  the  service  of  the  State,  and  these  are 
mounted  upon  the  sturdy  galloways  peculiar  to  this  people,  and 
wretchedly  armed  with  a  (cw  long  spears,  .sabres,  and  even 
mati:hlocks.  The  Kuzzauk  is  more  superstitiously  fearful  of 
fire-arms  than  even  the  Turkoman.  He  professes  the  Maho- 
metan religion,  and  to  be  a  soonnie  ;  but,  although  there  be 
Kuzzauk  mollahs  so  styled,  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
faith  he  professes,  and  very  larely  goes  through  the  ceremony 
of  worship." 

The  Kuzzauk  is  almost  innocent  of  the  use  of  linen,  and 
instead  of  the  woven  cloak  he  wears  a  mantle  of  half-tanned 
sheep's  or  young  camel'sskin,  dressed  with  the  wool  inside,  or 
a  similai'y-fashioned  garment  made  from  a  hor-e,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  hair  is  worn  outside.  The  Kuzzauk  woman 
is  fairer  and  redder  than  her  lord,  and  an  acute  observer,  in 
describing  her  as  the  ugliest  female  under  the  sun,  says  she 
always  appears  as  if  she  had  just  ha<I  her  cars  bo.\ed.  In 
build  she  is  robust,  and  jjerforms  all  the  laborious  duties  of 
a  shepherd's  life. 

The  Sarts,  who  are  called  "  Tadjik  "  in  Bokhara  and  Kho- 
kand,  are  the  ancient  Persian  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
Khaurism,  at  a  time  when  the  sceptre  of  the  Shah  extended 
to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  These  people,  who  have  in  turn 
yielded  to  the  Ozbeg,  the  present  lords  of  the  soil,  differ  in 
no  respect,  excepting  attire,  from  Oiher  inhabitants  of  Persia. 
Their  number  may  be  estimated  at  about  20,000  families. 
They  have,  by  degrees,  exchanged  their  mothc  tongue  for 
the  'I'urkish.  The  Sart  of  Khiva,  like  the  'I'adiik,  is  crafty 
and  subde,  and  nurses  an  hereditary  ant.igonisr.i  against  his 
dcspoilers,  the  Ozbeg. 

The  number  of  Persians  settled  in  Khiva  is  small,  and 
they  tall  for  no  particular  notice  here. 

Abbott  estimated  the  population  of  Khiva,  in  184', 
at  2,460,000,  which  included  the  slaves,  whose  number  he 
put  down  at  no  kss  than  700,000,  though  V.ambery  placed  it 
at  40,000. 

The  'J'urkoman  horse  is  justly  celebrated  throughout  all  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  the  Tekke  and  Vohmoot  breeds,  in  particular,  are 
held  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  Kuzzauk  horse  is  a  robust  and 
hardy  galloway,  which  lives  on  the  wonnwood  of  the  steppe  ;  it 
thrives  on  this  nard  fare,  and  is  proof  .against  ti  e  cold  of  winter, 
thanks  to  the  long  and  shaggy  coat  of  hair  w'a.  which  a  kind 
Nature  has  gifted  it.  These  galloways  are  kept  iii  large  herds 
for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  regarded  as  a.  d  licacy,  and  milk, 
Avhich,  when  halffermented,  is  a  favourite  of  all  the  natives  of 
Turkestan ;  they  arc  also  in  rcijucsl  throughout  the  cultivate<l 


tracts  of  Khiva  as  draught  cattle  lor  the  two-wheeled  carts  with 
which  every  house  is  furnished.  The  camel  of  the  Kuzzauk  is 
the  real  or  two-humped  camel.  It  is,  however,  of  far  more 
delicate  make  than  that  of  Arabia,  and  preferred  for  the  saddle 
to  tlie  ilromedary.  It  is  the  smallest  of  Asiatic  camels,  long 
in  the  b;irk,  very  fme-limbed,  and  covered  with  hair  upwards  of 
a  foot  in  length.  The  throat  is  supplied  with  a  dense  mane 
about  a  toot  and  a  half  long,  whicii  gives  it  a  very  singular 
appearance.  It  is  a  gentle  and  docile  creature,  better  fitted  for 
tlraught  than  the  dromedary,  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  its 
back  ;  but,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  it  is  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
dromedary  of  Khi\'a  and  Ilokhara,  reared  by  the  Turkomans 
and  Ozbegs,  which  is  a  very  noble  creature. 

Its  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Indian  dromedary, 
and  this  appearance  of  power  is  increased  by  huge  tufts  of 
curled  hair,  which  grow  upon  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and 
cover  the  neck.  The  intermediate  breed  is  more  powerful 
than  either,  and  has  generally  two  humps.  The  dromedary 
will  carry  a  burden  of  Coo  lbs.,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day, 
for  almost  any  distance,  provided  that  it  be  supplied  with  a 
sufficiency  of  the  oilcak, ,  upon  which  alone  it  is  fed,  grain 
being  considered  too  expensive.  It  walks  under  a  burden 
about  two  and  one-third  miles  an  hour. 

Oxen  are  confmed  to  the  cultivated  districts  and  those 
bordering  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  wild  ass  wanders,  in  herds 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  throughout  the  steppe  intermediate 
between  Khiva  an<l  the  Caspian.  He  is  not  the  animal  de- 
scribed in  Scripture,  but  a  much  tamer  creature,  tlili'ering 
indeed  very  little  in  a])pearancc  from  the  tame  variety.  Those 
which  dwell  alone  amongst  the  mountains  are  fleet  and  wild, 
but  when  found  in  herds  the  wild  ass  exhibits  little  sijeed, 
and  when  pressed,  stops  and  bites  or  kicks  at  the  rider's 
horse.  The  flesh  is  eaten  by  Tartars  and  Persians,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  favourite  food  of  the  Persian  hero, 
Roostum. 

There  is  a  species  of  antelope  in  these  deserts,  called 
/••iJi[i;/i,  almost  as  numerous  as  the  wild  ass.  It  is  smaller  than 
a  sheep,  which  it  resembles  in  body,  neck,  and  head  :  "hile 
it  possesses  the  delicate  limbs,  the  hair,  and  horns  of  the  ante- 
lope. The  horn  is  white,  and  the  head  is  extremely  ugly. 
The  wild  sheep  is  a  noble  and  beautiful  creature,  resembling 
the  anteloi)e  in  the  form  of  its  body  and  limbs,  and  even  in 
the  texture  and  colour  of  its  fur.  Its  tail  is  unlike  that  of 
the  sheep,  and  snnilar  to  that  of  the  deer.  It  is  only  in 
the  head  and  horns  that  the  sheep  is  recognised,  though  it 
carries  the  head  very  high,  like  a  gon.t.  The  male  has  a  profuse 
white  beard,  extending  from  the  chin  to  the  chest,  and 
uinvards  of  a  loot  in  length.  This  animal  fre(|uents  craggy 
mountains,  where  it  pastures  in  flocks,  always  furnished  with 
sentinels ;  and  its  vigilance  is  such  that  it  is  approached  with 
the  utmost  dilfu-ully.  It  does  not,  however,  haunt  the  highest 
and  most  precipitous  peaks.  On  these  the  wild  goat  is  found, 
.in  animal  closely  resembling  the  wild  sheei).  The  flesh  of 
these  animals  is  equal  to  the  finest  venison. 

The  domesticated  sheep  of  Khiva  tieserves  some  brief  men- 
tion. It  is  as  tall  as  'he  wild  variety,  but  has  smaller  limbs 
and  carcass.  The  tail  is  of  great  size,  being  a  cleft  sac  of 
the  most  delicate  fat,  extending  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  often 
weighing  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds.  'I'his  fiit  resembles 
marrow  in  texture  and  taste,  and  takes  the  jilace  of  oil  and 
butter  in  the  domestic  gconomy  of  the  Kuzzauk,    There  arc 
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other  wild  nninnls  in  Khiva,  as  the  fox,  wuh",  lion,  and 
leopard ;  besides  game,  such  as  the  pheasant,  i)artri(Ige,  quail, 
woodcock,  and  snipe.  ' 

Khiva,  the  capital,  is  a  town  "ibout  half  a  mile  square, 
defended  by  a  high  mound,  surmounted  by  a  wall  and  bastions 
of  clay.  It  is  situated  in  a  low  plain,  intersected  on  the  east 
by  the  waters  of  the  Oxus,  and  touching  on  the  west  the  skirt 
of  a  sandy  desert.  "I'tns  p!:'.'"  of  a  clay  soil,  extends,  at  the 
present  day,  from  Haggaresp  (about  forty  miles  south  of  tlie 
capita!)  to  the  Sea  of  Aral;  its  extent,  however,  in  the  days  of  j 
Alexander,  was  nearly  four  times  as  great,  skirting  the  Oxus 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  ancient  course  from  Khiva  to  the 
Caspian.  The  present  lengdi  of  this  oa?is  being  about  200 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  60  miles,  would  give  an  area 
of  12,000  square  miles,  which  is  in  general  profusely  watered 
by  canals  from  the  Oxus,  and  richly  cultivated.     The  cai)ital  ] 


the  changeless  ]''.ast  anil  the  ever-progressing  West — a  diver- 
gence that  maybe  said,  without  the  perpetration  of  a  pun,  to  be 
as  wide  as  the  poles — it  in.ay  be  stated  that  whereas  the  barber 
of  Europe  operates  on  the  chin,  his  fellow-craftsman  of  Khiva 
and  Mussulman  Asia  generally  shaves  the  liead,  and  would  be 
horrified  were  lie  requested  to  remove  the  beard,  which  is 
regarded  by  every  follower  of  Islam  as  sacred.  Inileed,  so 
far  is  this  feeling  carried  in  Khiva,  that  shaving  the  beard  is, 
according  to  their  laws,  a  crime  jiunished  with  death. 

Besides  the  Timba/aar,  there  is  the  slave  market,  called  the 
Kitchik  Karavanserai,  where  the  unhappy  captives,  brought  by 
the  Tekke  and  Yohmoot  Turkomans,  are  exposed  for  sale. 
There  are  few  mosipies  in  Khiva  of  much  antiquity  or  of 
architectural  beauty.  The  »i,\/rt-ssa  or  colleges  in  Khiva  arc 
the  most  inqjortant  of  its  ijiililic  institutions,  though  they  are 
neither  so  large  nor  so  wealthy  as  those  of  liokliaia.     The 
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contains  no  monument  of  interest,  and  consists  of  about  1.000 — 
or,  according  to  the  Russian  ti'aveller  Kuhlcwein,  1.500 — houses, 
])laced  without  any  regard  to  regularity.  There  is  a  castle, 
ronstructcd  of  masonry,  whi(  h  contains  the  khan's  apartments, 
but  the  interior  is  little  more  comfortable  or  luxurious  than  the 
home  of  the  poorest  among  his  subjects,  which,  widi  its  uneven 
and  unwashed  walls,  is  about  ns  mean  and  wretched  a  habita- 
tion as  that  of  any  .semi  <  ivilised  race  of  whom  we  have 
cognisance.  The  permanent  po])ulation  is  about  12,000, 
The  bazaars  scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  the  chief  one  is 
calleil  the  T/m — ;.  small,  well-built  biiih.ing,  widi  toler.ibly  high 
vaulted  ceilings,  containing  about  1 20  shops  and  a  tarti7'<insii,ii. 
Around  the  Tim  are  all  the  markets  for  the  sale  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries,  and  luxuries  also,  T  should  say  ;  for 
soap,  which  is  vended  in  one  of  the  markets,  mmf  be  classed 
in  the  latter  category,  so  few  are  the  true  believers  who  ])lace 
sufficient  credence  in  its  cleansing  (lualiiles  to  have  recourse  to 
it  in  conjunction  with  water. 

There  is  also  the  quarter  where  tlie  barbers  p1y  their  Irido; 
but  a.i  an  instance  of  tiio  wicle  divcritence  of  the  customs  of 


chief  one  is  that  called  afier  the  Khan  Mnliommed  r.niin, 
built  in  1842  by  a  I'ersian  architec  t,  al'ler  the  mo<lel  of  a 
Persian  karavanserai  of  the  first  rank.  On  the  right  is  a 
ma.':nni<-  to.vir.  sonuwhat  loftier  th.m  the  two  storied  medresse, 
but  whii  h,  owing  to  the  ileatli  of  the  builder,  remains  inqierfect. 
This  college  li.is  130  cells,  aft'ording  aci uniiiiodation  for  2fio 
students.  The  courts  of  the  medrcsses  are  for  the  most  part 
kept  clean,  and  are  jilanted  with  trees  or  used  as  gardens. 
Instruction  is  conveyed  in  the  <  ells  of  the  professors,  who 
lecture  to  groujts  of  scholars  ranged  in  dass'.'s,  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  intellectual  capacity 

The  taxes  levied  in  Khiva  arc  of  two  kinds.  The  /if4''A 
corresponding  with  the  Indian  land-tax,  assessed  on  all  culti- 
vated land  on  a  fixed  scale,  from  the  operations  of  which  the 
warrior  class,  the  Ulemas,  and  the  Kliodja,  or  descendants  of 
the  Prophet,  arc  exempt  ;  and  the  y,kuf,  or  customs'  dues,  in 
.accorcj.incc  witli  which  all  imports  are  taxed  2^  iier  cent,  on 
their  value;  and  the  ))Ossessors  of  camels,  horses,  oxen,  and 
sheep  pay  yearly  a  sum  on  every  head  exceeding  ten  in 
number.    The   Khan  of  Khiva,  like  other  rulers  of  Central 
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Asia,  is  a  despot,  whose  will  is  law  throughout  his  territories. 
I'liblic  opiiiiiiii  or  the  roiiuiremeiits  of  justice  have  no  voice 
in  the  government,  though  occasionnlly  tlie  Ulenias  have  exer- 
cised a  wholesome  restraint  over  the  sovereign. 

According  to  Vambery,  next  in  rank  to  the  throne  stand  the  ' 
Tnag  (literally  "younger  brother"),  four  in  number,  of  whom  two  ' 
?.re  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  king,  and  the  otiiers  members  of 
the  s,ame  victorious  tribe.  'J'hen  comes  the  Xakib,  or  spiritual 
<hief,  who  must  always  be  of  the  family  of  the  Prophet.  The 
military  forces  of  the  khanate  are  computetl  at  20,000  men, 
llunigh  this  number  can  be  doubled  in  ca.^e  of  necessity. 


town,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  of  this  same  name,  i.s 
still  next  in  conseiiuence  to  Kiii\a,  whi(  h  it  exceeds  in  si/e, 
being  situated  on  the  western  liank  of  the  Oxus,  and  visited  by 
the  liokhara  caravans  on  their  jiassage  through  Khiva,  and 
by  those  liound  from  Khokand.  Its  trade  is  also  very  con- 
siderable. Russian  merchandise  is  taken  direct  to  Khiva,  but 
al!  purchases  of  native  produce  are  made  at  Oorgani  ;  all  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  moreover,  are  centred  liere. 

Kooiigrad  is  a  town  of  considerable  imi)ortance  ;  it  extends 
along  the  left  side  of  the  Khan  c.mal  and  the  river  Onus, 
not  fir  from  the  Aral  Sea.      'J'he  town  and  neighbourhood  fell 
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Ui  "ach  quarter  of  Khiv,;  tlicre  is  a  functionary  railed 
a  miiv/i,  who  is  responsible  by  day  for  tlie  public  order  of  liis 
distil -1.  'I'he  welfare  of  ihe  lieges  after  sunset  is  commillcd 
to  the  charge  of  four  /.m'//i//,  or  diief  watchmen,  each  of 
whom  has  under-watchinen  subject  to  his  orders,  and  who 
at  the  same  lime  fulfils  the  functions  of  eNe(utioner  —  no 
sinecure  in  a  (nuntry  where  life  is  held  so  <  lienp  as  in  Khiva. 
.Ml  these  -Ihirlyluo  in  iiuuibei  go  about  the  1  ilv,  and  :'rrrs| 
e\ery  one  who  shows  hini'-.elf  in  tlie  streets  half  an  hour  after 
midnight.  Sin.ill  as  is  Ihe  city  projier,  the  suliurbs  are  ex- 
tensive, ami  the  \  illages  and  estates  of  the  pro|)rietors,  called  lleg  | 
or  Hadja,  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  cultivable  kind  ;  ea<'li 
allotment  is  marked  ofl"  with  earthen  walls,  ami  i;enerally  con- 
tains cornfields,  gardens,  (  allle.  and  sometimes  a  little  factory, 

Oorgani,  formerly  the  capital,  is  now  in  ruin.s,  but  a.  new  ' 
vol.  It.      •  • 


under  the  sway  of  its  present  rulers  in  i8i.(.  It  contains 
no  building  of  note  with  the  exception  of  ihe  khan's  palace. 
These  are  the  chief  towns  of  the  I'lain  cf  Khiva, 

The  province  of  Merv  niav  be  described,  as  an  oasis,  .iljout 
sixty  miles  in  length  by  forty  iu  breadth.  \\'ere  it  not  for 
the  fertilising  effects  of  the  .Moorghaub,  the  plain  would  be  a 
desert.  Tlie  whole  of  the  watv-rs  of  this  river  are  consumed 
in  irriualing  the  province,  wliich  jiroduces  barley  and  a  kind 
of  grain  called  /cr.'j/v  in  abundaiu  e.  The  caiiital  of  the  same 
name  is  a  decayed  town,  and  lies  about  300  miles  south-east 
of  Khiv.a.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Seljuks, 
and  is  supposed  to  occupy  tlie  ((ite  of  .\ntiochia  Margiana, 
foui  led  by  .Alexander  the  {'iie.it  Since  17S6,  when  it  was 
s.uked  by  the  <1/begs,  it  has  gradually  dwindled,  till  its  present 
population  does  not  exceed  3,000. 
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Alsace   and   Lorraine, 


Alsace  and  Lorraine  formerly  belonged  to  the  German  Em- 
pire, and  German  patriotism  lias  never  ceased  to  deplore  tlie 
loss  of  these  fine  provinces — dem  Kaiser  uml  dan  RcUh  giiatiht. 
Late  events  have  turned  the  minds  of  all  men  towards  this 
part  of  h'ranre,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  its  early  history  may 
pro\'e  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

Ik'fore  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
were  inhabited  by  the  WcV^x,  whom  Ca;sar  calls  "  Gcfhnim 
omnium  fortissimi."  After  the  ]ioman  conciuest,  Argentora- 
tum,  wliich  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  town.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  by  Drnsus, 
to  have  been  garrisoned  by  a  legion,  and  to  have  contained  a 
nip-mifictory  of  arms  ;  just  as  afterwards  it  was  fortified  by 
Vaiiban,  garrisoned  by  Fren<h  soldiers,  and  contained  a 
cannon  found/).  Under  tiie  Romans  this  town  and  the 
adjoining  country  enjoyed  many  years  of  prosiierity  and 
peace ;  and  it  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Maternc. 
But  the  furious  invasions  of  the  barl)arians  could  no  longer  be 
withstocd.  'I'lie  town  was  jiillaged  by  the  Alemanni  in  356  ; 
though  J  dian  afterwards  defeated  tliem  in  a  gre.it  battle  under 
the  walls  of  the  town.  In  451  Argenloratum  was  burnt  by 
Attila,  and  rose  again  from  its  ashes  under  the  name  of  Stras- 
burg.  It  vas  strongly  fortified  by  Clovis  and  his  successors, 
and  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasie.  It  was  governed 
by  a  bishoj. ,  and  in  very  early  times  enriched  itself  by  com- 
merce with  the  jieople  of  the  seashore. 

After  the  partition  of  the  em])ire  of  Charlemagne,  a  long 
struggle  ensued  between  the  kings  of  France  an<l  the  emperors 
of  Germany  (or  the  jjossession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  anil  it 
was  not  till  the  t^•ndl  century  that  the  contest  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Germans.  liut  the  emperors  at  first  excrcisetl 
little  more  than  nominal  sway  over  these  provinces ;  bishops, 
dukes,  and  landgraves  ruled  in  dieir  name,  checked  only  by 
certain  Laws  concerning  poiJular  appeal ;  and  the  great  towns 
in  course  of  time  became  republican  in  their  character  and 
almost  independent. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Strasburg  contained  three  classes 
of  inhabitants — the  knights,  the  burgesses,  and  the  artisans. 
The  Senate  was  chosen  from  the  knights  and  the  burgesses; 
the  Council,  composed  of  twentv-four  members,  from  the 
knightr,  alone.  As  for  the  old  episcopal  tyranny,  that  had 
been  swept  away  two  hundred  years  before. 

This  was  the  period  in  which  industry,  having  left  the 
cloisters,  raised  recruits  in  every  cottage,  and  when  the  work- 
ing man  first  appeared  in  history.  In  1332  a  riot  took  place 
between  two  factions  of  the  nobility,  wheil'upou  the  pco])lc 
seized  the  great  banner,  the  seal,  and  the  keys  of  the  town.  A 
])opular  constitution  was  established.  The  Co'mcil  was  en- 
larged to  forty-seven  members,  and  of  these  twentj-five  were 
working  men. 

During  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  history  of 
Strasburg  is  gloomy  enough.  The  Black  I  )eath  desolates  the 
town ;  the  Free  Companies  pillage  it ;  a  French  adventurer 
claims  Alsace,  and  lays  the  whole  country  waste;  after  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  a  band  of  English  soldiers  repeat  the  pro- 
cess ;  the  cmpctors  deprive  the  town  of  its  privileges,  restore 


them,  tease  it  -.villi  ever-changing  laws ;  it  is  entangled  in  all 
the  wars  of  the  I'",mpire,  and  on  account  of  its  frontier  jiosition 
always  suffers.  The  lords  of  Alsace  desire  to  crush  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  towns,  and  Strasburg  suffers  a  long  siege. 
The  nobles  of  Strasliurg  ill-treat  the  citizens,  and  |Jillage  their 
sliojjs  in  ojien  <lay.  Another  war  is  waged  within  the  walls  of 
the  town.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  misfortunes  and  divi- 
sions, the  roble  city  progresses  in  prosperity  and  power.  It 
buys  villages  and  manors.  It  enjoys  a  vote  in  the  Diet, 
the  power  of  contracting  alliances,  of  stamping  its  own  coin, 
and  of  levying  its  own  taxes.  Its  schools  arc  frequented  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  and  France.  It  raises  a  noble  cathedral, 
invents  printing,  and  completes  in  1482  its  popular  1  onstitu- 
tion,  the  foundations  of  which  had  been  laid  a  century  and  a 
half  before. 

In  the  d.ays  of  Martin  Luther  the  Alsatians  showed  them- 
selves animated  by  the  s.ame  spirit  which  their  ancestors  h.ad 
displ.ayed  in  rebelling  against  their  bishop-king.  Straslnirg 
adopted  the  Reformation  oHicially,  joined  the  Le.igue  of  Smal- 
k.alde,  and  sent  to  the  Protestant  Confederation  twelve  cannons 
and  2,000  men.  In  return  for  this,  Charles  V.  made  them  pay 
30,000  florins;  but  after  the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  the 
Protestant  religion  became  dominant  in  Strasburg.  This  town 
had  been  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  city  of  refuge  to  political  fugi- 
tives, and  had  inriured  more  than  one  war  by  rendering  hos|ii- 
tality  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  enemies  of  its 
neiglibours.  It  now  aftbrded  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted 
Protestants  of  France,  and  ;  niong  others  to  the  celebrated 
Calvin.  I'nhappily,  Als^icc  was  not  free  from  those  ."-.Qcial 
excesses  which  followed  the  Reformation ;  an  insurrection  of 
peasants  broke  out— -called  the  League  of  the  Shoe — with  the 
motto  on  their  banners — "  Rieii  que  la  justice  de  Dieu ;'  and  it 
was  their  ambition  to  destroy  utterly  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and 
to  take  possession  of  their  worldly  goods. 

It  happened  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  that  the  Swedes 
occupied  ALsace,  and  the  inliabit.ants  invited  the  French 
to  ri<l  them  of  these  foreigners.  The  French  came  in  with 
al.acrity,  .and  never  went  back.  At  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
Alsace  was  handed  over  to  France ;  but  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  old  Imjierial  cities  should  reserve  ther  privileges. 
However,  Louis  XIV.  set  to  work  to  make  Alsace  French; 
and  the  Alsatians  wished  themselves  once  jnore  under  the 
mild  rule  of  the  German  Empire.  They  even  attempted  to 
regain  their  liberty  by  an  appeal  to  arms;  but  what  could 
they  do  against  J^ouis  XIV.,  Louvois,  Conde,  and  Turenne? 
Colmar,  the  jirincipal  town,  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from 
the  king  himself;  he  pulled  down  all  the  fortifications,  con- 
verted thepi  into  ])leasant  promenades, .  and  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  municipal  improve- 
ments 

Strasburg  was  not  included  in  the  cession  of  Alsace.  Thi 
powers  signing  the  Treaty  of  W<'stphalia  agreed  to  leave  it 
independent.  But  in  June,  16.S1,  an  Imperial  envoy  visited 
Strasburg.  Louis  XIV.  believed,  or  iiretended  to  believe,  that 
the  Germans  intended  to  occupy  the  lowi..  In  the  September 
of  the  same  year  a  French  aniiy  su<ldenly  invested  the  town, 
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the  Empire  invaded  by  400,000  Turks  was  unable  to  inter- 
fere, and  the  inhabitants  capitulated,  under  a  guarantee  tiiat 
their  religion  and  their  municipal  righis  should  be  respected. 
During  the  next  year  i.ouis  XIV.  entered  Strasburg,  disarmed 
the  peoi)le,  and  built  the  citadel.  'J'he  pcsscssion  of  this  city, 
illegally  seized  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  leg.illy  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  1697. 

The  province  of  .Vlsace  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  plc- 
tiiresijuc  iu  France.  Arthur  Young,  the  famous  agricultural 
tourist,  saw  nothing  to  surpass  the  country  near  Strasburg  in 
richness  of  soil  and  culture,  except  some  parts  of  Flanders.  If 
the  traveller  stands  on  the  mountain  called  the  Crow,  near  the 
village  of  MoUkirch,  he  beholds  ouc  of  the  loveliest  landscapes 
in  the  world.  Before  him  is  stretched  out  a  beautiful  plain 
striped  with  blue  streams  which  are  flowing  towarils  the  Rhine, 
which  can  be  seen  like  a  silver  arrow  on  the  right ;  and  farther 
still,  on  the  right,  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  are  the  hazy  summits 
of  the  hills  of  the  Bl.ack  Forest.  In  every  direction  are 
to  be  seen  clustering  groups  of  villages  and  towns.  On  the 
left  arc  the  Vosges  mountains,  which  the  Germans  regard  as 
the  natural  frontier  of  France;  while  the  I'reuch  persist  in 
believing  that  Nature  intended  the  Rhine  to  divide  the  two 
countries.  Arthur  Young's  opinion  upon  this  point  is  decided 
enough.  "Looking,"  he  writes,  "at  a  map  of  F'rance,  and 
reading  histories  of  Louis  XIV.,  never  threw  his  conquest  or 
seizure  of  Alsace  into  the  light  which  travelling  into  it  did  :  to 
cross  a  range  of  mountains,  to  cuter  a  level  plain  inhabited  by 
a  people  totally  distinct  and  different  from  France,  with  man- 
ners, language,  ideas,  prejudices,  and  habits  all  different,  niatle 
au  impression  of  the  injustice  and  ambition  of  such  a  conduct 
much  more  forcible  than  ever  reading  had  done ;  so  much 
more  powerful  are  things  than  words."  Again,  he  says,  that 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  and  went  "some  little  distance  into 
( "lermany,  but  no  new  feature  to  mark  a  change ;  .\lsace  is 
Cermany,  and  the  change  great  on  descending  the  mountains.'' 
Atul,  again,  "  the  moment  you  are  out  of  a  great  town,  all  this 
country  is  German.  The  inns  have  one  common  large  room 
with  many  tables.  The  dishes  are  German;  si'/iiiils  is  a  dish 
of  bacon  and  fried  pears,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  mess  for 
the  devil,"  &c. 

Alsace  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  the  earliest  times. 
A  German  writer  calls  il  "the  stjre-house,  the  wine-cellar,  the 
granary  of  a  great  i)art  of  Ger.uany;"  and  according  to  an 
ancient  proverb  )o;i  may  Gee  everywhere  in  Alsace  three 
castle  on  one  hill,  three  churches  in  one  parish,  and  three 
towns  in  one  valley  : — • 

"  Drey  .ScMiJsser  .lulTtincm  Herg<r, 

Drey  Kiclicii  luff  eiiiem  KircUlioirc, 

Diey  .S.iult  in  einoin  T!ul, 

Isl  d,r<i  ganze  Klsass  uberail. " 

The  country  may  be  divided  into  three  regions — the  moun- 
tains, the  hills,  which  are  usually  covered  with  vinejards,  and 
the  plains. 

The  Vosges  forr.i  a  range  of  mountains  aliout  1 20  miles 
long,  running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  separating  its  basin 
from  that  of  the  Moselle.  They  consist  chiefly  of  rounded, 
dome-shaped  hills  covered  with  forests,  and  often  turfed  at  the 
top.  The  name  "ballon,"  applied  to  several  of  them,  is 
doubdess  derived  from  this  swelling,  rounded  form.  The 
highest  of  all  is  the  Ballon  of  Guebwiller,  .1/193  •'•'t-'t-  '1''"^ 
snow   remaining   on   the  mountains  til!  June  inflicts  a  cold 


spring  and  a  sudden  summer  on  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace. 
There  arc  many  charming  lakes  in  the  bosom  of  the  Vosges 
range,  s.:id  to  r'val  in  beauty  those  of  Cumberland.  The 
timber  consists  chiefly  of  firs,  oaks,  beeches,  anil  chestnuts, 
but  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  .some  distance  up  the  hills.  These 
mountains  yield  mineral  springs  of  some  reputation,  especially 
I'lombieres,  which  has  lately  been  much  frequented  by  the 
I'MU  moiuk.  There  are  also  many  mines  of  great  value  in 
the  Vosges  yielding  iron,  coal,  a  little  silver,  copper,  lead, 
asphalt,  antimony;  there  are  springs  of  petroleum,  and.  (|uarries 
of  marble,  porphyry,  and  granite.  Gold  in  small  quantities  is 
found  in  the  Rhine,  and  is  obtained  in  the  winter  when  the 
waters  are  low ;  but  the  yield  scarcely  repays  the  labour,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  The  wines  of  Alsace  are  usually  white ;  ami 
some  of  them  are  in  good  repute  in  Germany  and  Switzeriand, 
especially  the  kitterle  of  Guebwiller,  the  brand  of  Turckheini, 
and  the  '■ins  gciitils  of  Riguewihr  and  Ribeauville. 

Tobacco  (a  Virginian  variety)  is  largely  cultivated  in  the 
plains  ;  cabbages  are  grown  by  the  field  for  the  sujiply  of  sauer- 
kraut, for  which  Strasburg  is  famous ;  the  cereals,  especially 
spelt,  are  largely  grown. 

This  description  will  apply  to  Lorraine,  which  is  also  a  land 
of  corn  and  wine ;  and  in  both  provinces  the  towns  are  seats 
of  considerable  industry  and  commerce.  In  Nancy,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Lorraine,  the  manufactory  of  cotton  and  of 
cloth  is  extensively  carried  on ;  but  embroidery,  of  the  kind 
called  pliimetis.  upon  cambric  muslin  and  jaconet,  employs  the 
greatest  number  of  hands — about  2S)°°°  annually.  Dreuze 
in  Lorraine  is  the  most  extensive  of  the  salt  works  in  France, 
producing  annually  14S1O00  quintals,  supplied  from  brine 
springs  as  well  as  from  rock-salt.  Miihlhausen,  in  Alsace,  is 
perhai)s  the  most  thriving  town  in  the  two  provinces.  Seven 
thousand  workm,-.  go  to  the  town  every  day  from  the  neigh- 
bouring communes ;  they  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  prints  and  muslins.  Cotton-printing  was  first  intro- 
duced here  in  1746,  and  the  quantity  made  in  this  town  pro- 
bably exceeds  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Miihl- 
hausen  has,  however,  to  contend  against  two  disadvantages. 
Its  raw  cotton  must  be  brought  a  great  distance,  from  Havre 
or  Marseilles,  and  its  coal  from  St.  Etienne  and  Rive  de  Gier, 
through  the  Canal  du  Rhin  et  Rhone.  We  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  long  catalogue  of  all  the  busy  manuHictories 
wliicli  enrich  and  enliven  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  but  simply 
observe,  that  in  industry  as  in  agriculture  these  provinces 
will  scarcely  yield  to  an;-  section  of  France  of  similar  extent. 

In  manners  and  in  language  Alsace  has  remained  German 
to  this  day.  French  is  taught  in  the  school,  but  German  is 
spoken  in  the  home.  The  remarks  which  we  hr.ve  (luotcd 
from  Arthur  Young  arc  as  true  in  1870  as  they  were  in  1789. 
But  with  respect  to  Lorraine,  it  is  altogether  a  different  (jues- 
tion.  Some  parts  of  the  province  are  undoubtedly  Gr-nnan, 
but  other  parts  are  as  undoubtedly  French  ;  r.nd  this  cannot 
be  said  of  a  single  inch  of  .Msatian  ground.  We  do  not 
mean  that  some  parts  have  been  made  French,  but  that  they 
always  were  French,  even  while  under  the  rule  of  the  German 
I'jnpire.  In  Mctz,  for  instance,  the  tourist  would  be  puzzled 
to  detect  any  signs  of  German  descent  among  the  people  ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  in  the  depths  of  the  Middle  Ages  Mctz  was 
certainly  a  French-speaking  town.  In  the  treaty  which  \vas 
concluded  between  the  Protestant  League  of  Germany  and 
Henry  II.  of  France,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  take  the 
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four  imperial  towns  wliich  were  not  of  tlie  German  speech  1  In  the  scramble  for  provinces  which  followed  the  death  of 
(i/iii  //<•  so/if  pas  dc  la  laiigiic  tmtoniqut),  viz.,  Cambrai,  Metz,  '  Charlemagne,  Lorraine,  like  Alsace,  undoubtedly  became  a 
'I'ou!,  and  Verdun.  We  are  not  aware  that  tlic  Germans  have  '  possession  of  the  CJerman  crown.  Lothair,  the  last  king  but 
ever  claimed  Juan  of  Arc  as  a  compatriot,  but  she  was  certainly  \  one  of  the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  was  co'npelied  to  renounce 


TIIK  GERMANS'  GATE,    METZ. 


a  Lorraincr,  born  and  bred  at  Domremy  (now  railed  Domreniy  '  all  pretensions  to  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine,  cc qui coiilrisla granifi'- 
L,'i  I'ucelle),  a  village  on  tiie  Meuse,  in  the  department  of  the  moil,  as  an  old  chronicler  writes,  k  aviir  ili's  srigiici/rs  dc  Frame. 
Vosges  (a  i)art  of  Lorraine) ;  and  in  her  house,  which  has  been  j  Ihit  the  German  i'.mpire  was  to  Lorraine  never  more  than 
purchased  by  G()vcrnnient,  and  which  is  carefully  i)reserved,  a  protectorate;  and  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  themselves  ruled 
the  arms  of  Lorraine  decorate  the  chimney-piece.  The  great  over  a  part  only  of  their  dukedom,  Nancy  was  their  usual 
French  family  of  the  Guises  were  descended  from  a  duke  of .  residence ;  and  we  fuid  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  j  Lorraine  in  Nancy  being  besieged  by  the  liishop  of  Mctz.    The 
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liisliops  of  Mctz,  however,  were  at  that  time  no  longer  despots, 
but  constitutional  nioiiarchs.  A  popular  revolution  had  taken 
]ilace  in  Lorraine  similar  to  that  of  Strasburg,  which  has  already 
been  described.  An  archbishop  of  Rheims  conferred  many 
])rivileges  upon  a  small  town  called  Ueaumont,  in  order  to 
attract  immigrants.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  the  artisan 
class,  and  the  "  Law  of  lieaumont "  was  demanded  from  their 
rulers  by  all  the  great  towns,  liut  Mctz  went  a  step  farther ; 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  was  raised  almost  to  a  level 
with  the  bishop,  and  this  magistrate  was  no  longer  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  but  by  the  people.  In  1289  the  Bishop  of 
Metz  went  to  war  with  the  citi.:ens  and  was  defeated.  In  1324 
the  Bishop  of  Metz,  allied  with  'he  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  and  the  Count  de  Bar, 
attempted  to  subdue  the  town ;  but  though  twice  besieged,  it 
could  not  be  taken.  From  this  time  Metz  became  a  free 
imperial  town,  that  is  to  say,  a  republic,  paying  compliments  to 
the  German  emperors  in  time  of  peace,  and  looking  to  them 
for  protection  in  times  of  war.  It  sent  deputies  to  the  Diet, 
and  envoys  to  the  Kuropean  courts.  Its  autliority  extended 
over  215  towns,  villages,  and  liamlets.  It  began  to  rival  in 
wealth  and  power  the  great  towns  of  Frankfort,  Augsburg,  and 
Aix-la-Cliapelle.  Here  the  myslciii's  or  religious  plays  were 
first  celebrated ;  great  foirs  were  held  at  Mctz ;  and  it  became 
so  notorious  as  a  city  of  jileasuro,  that  it  was  proverbially  said, 
"  If  I  had  a  Frankfort,  I  would  spend  it  at  Metz." 

The  Dukes  of  Lorraine  did  not  suffer  this  republic  to  exist 
in  the  centre  of  their  territory  without  making  some  efforts  to 
subdue  it.  In  1444  the  people  of  Metz  having  plundered  the 
baggage  of  tlie  Duchess  of  Lorraine  in  repayment  for  a  debt, 
the  duke  called  in  the  aid  of  Charles  VII.,  King  of  France, 
and  Metz  was  besieged  by  10,000  men.  But  the  citizens 
appointed  as  their  commander  one  Jean  Vitou,  nicknamed 
Ficr-ihBras.  He  carried  on  war  in  a  very  determined  manner, 
cutting  the  throats  of  all  those  who  muttered  the  word  "  capitu- 
lation," and  drowning  his  prisoners  of  war.  He  tied  a  bell  to 
his  horse's  tail,  the  sound  of  which  reminded  every  man  of  his 
duty.  The  siege  was  unsuccessful ;  the  French  king  raised  it 
on  receiving  a  sum  of  money ;  but  the  independence  of  the 
town  remained  intact.  In  1473  another  duke  attempted  to 
take  Metz  by  stratagem,  and  the  command  of  the  enterprise 
was  given  to  a  German  adventurer  named  Kiantz-with-thc-long- 
beard.  At  daybreak,  on  the  9th  of  April,  Krantz  entered  the 
town  disguised  as  a  merchant;  he  was  followed  by  two 
wagons ;  one  contained  large  casks  which  were  full  of  sol- 
diers ;  the  other  a  load  of  wood,  which  w^as  left  under  the  gate 
to  prevent  the  portcullis  from  being  let  down.  At  first  the 
trick  was  successfiil ;  the  guards  at  the  gate  were  killed ; 
Krantz  and  the  soldiers  were  already  in  the  iwn ;  but  a  baker, 
named  Foral,  contrived  before  the  arrival  of  the  anny  to  move 
the  wagon  with  the  wood,  and  to  let  down  the  ])ortcullis, 
which  rang  the  alarm-bell ;  Krantz  and  his  soldiers  were 
killed;  the  Duke  Nicholas  went  home;  and  the  stout  citizens 
of  Metz  built  the  Chapel  of  Victory,  which  existed  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century. 

When  Charles  V.  became  Ep  peror  of  Germany,  he  visited 
Metz  several  times,  and  was  received  by  the  magistrates  with 
splendid  hosp-itality.  But  it  was  the  policy  of  this  monarch  to 
humble  and  to  utilise  these  "free  imperial  towns,"  and  he  laid 
heavy  charges  on  Metz.  They  addressed  petilions  and  com- 
plaiius  to  him  without  avail,  and  then  sent  a  deputation  to 


Henry  II.  of  France,  who  was  at  war  with  the  emperor.  This 
de[)utation  was  graciously  received  by  the  king,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Montmorency,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army, 
appeared  before  the  town.  The  magistrates  now  began  to  be 
alarmed ;  they  offered  to  find  provisions  for  the  army,  and  to 
give  to  the  king  and  the  members  of  the  royal  family  (but 
to  them  alone)  the  right  of  entering  the  town.  They  (pioted 
the  ancient  charters  of  their  town ;  neither  imperialist  troops 
nor  any  others  could  be  received  within  the  walls,  Mont- 
morency gave  them  a  very  rough  reply ;  and  at  last  it  was 
arranged  that  he  himself  should  be  permitted  to  enter  with  an 
escort ;  but  as  soon  as  the  gates  were  opened  he  brought  in  his 
army.  A  few  days  afterwards  Henry  ceremoniously  entered 
the  town,  and  made  the  magistrates  take  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
'I'he  chief  magistrate  who  refused  to  do  this  was  deposed,  and 
a  royal  governor  was  appointed. 

In  the  meantime  Cha  '.'s  V.,  having  made  peace  with  the 
Protestants  in  Germany,  determined  to  win  back  Lorraine. 
Henry  II.  sent  Francois  de  Guise  (a  Lorrainer  by  descent)  to 
defend  Metz.  He  found  this  town  sufficiently  protected  on 
three  sides  by  the  rivers  Moselle  and  Seille ;  but  on  the  fourth 
side  the  fortifications  were  very  weak,  and  commanded  by  the 
neighbouring  heights.  He  made  prodigious  exertions  to 
strengthen  the  town  for  a  siege ;  not  only  the  common  soldiers, 
but  their  officers,  and  even  princes,  took  the  spade  and  trowel 
in  their  hands  ;  among  others  the  Prince  of  Roche-sur-Yon,  a 
Bourbon;  the  Manjuis  d'Elbeuf,  brother  of  the  Duke  de  Guise ; 
and  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  a  prince  of  Savoy. 

He  brought  in  immense  quantities  of  provisions  ;  and  when 
the  Duke  of  Alva  approached  the  town,  he  drove  out  all  the 
townsmen  except  those  workmen  who  could  be  of  assistance  to 
his  soldiers.  The  citizens  took  as  much  of  their  property  with 
them  as  they  could,  and  presented  the  duke  with  inventories  of 
that  which  they  were  obliged  to  leave  behind,  the  value  of 
which  he  jiromised  faithfully  to  restore. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  emperor  himself  arrived  with  an 
immense  army ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  cannonade  was  so 
furious,  that  it  was  heard  not  only  at  Strasburg,  but  twelve  miles 
beyond  it  across  the  Rhine  ;  but  in  vain.  In  vain  mines  were 
spnmg ;  in  vain  breaches  were  made ;  in  vain  the  besieged  were 
assured  the  emperor  would  take  Metz,  if  he  were  obliged  to  use 
up  three  armies  in  the  business.  Behind  the  walls,  which  were 
destroyed  by  day,  there  sjirung  up  by  night  new  bulwarks  of 
wood  and  earth ;  incessantly  the  gates  were  flung  open,  and 
furious  sorties  were  made  on  the  foe.  In  forty-five  days'  the 
greatest  man  of  the  age  had  fired  15,000  cannon-shots,  and  had 
achieved  nothing.  He  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  "I 
see  ])lainly,"  he  said,  "  that  Fortune  is  of  the  female  sex :  she 
l)refers  a  young  king  to  an  old  emperor." 

The  great  army  began  to  retreat.  It  was  now  January : 
there  was  a  thaw — the  roads  were  difficult,  and  the  French  were 
in  ])ursuit.  A  writer  of  the  time  chronicles  this  dreadful  scene: 
"  \\hichever  way  one  looked,  one  saw  nothing  but  soldiers, 
dead,  or  almost  dead,  lying  in  the  mire  by  herds;  others,  seated 
on  great  stones  with  their  legs  in  the  mud,  and  not  able  to 
draw  them  out,  being  frozen  \\{^  to  their  knees,  called  out  to  us 
to  have  i)ity  on  them,  and  kill  them  off.  One  could  hear  the 
groans  of  the  sick  in  every  cottage ;  in  every  direction  were 
new  graves ;  the  roails  were  co\eretl  with  dead  horses,  anti 
tents,  and  weapons,  and  other  furniture  of  war." 

Metz  had  now  fairly  earned  its  right  to  be  called  La  Pucelle 
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(>wn  poUiita).  Tliough  so  often  bcsiogeil,  it  had  never  been 
conciucred ;  but  its  indepcntluncc  was  at  an  end.  In  1556, 
Vicilleville,  the  governor,  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  the  right 
of  nominating  their  own  citizens,  and  built  a  citadel  to  overawe 
the  town.  One  of  the  elders  of  Metz,  Androuin  Roussell,  killed 
himself  in  despair.  During  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots 
under  Louis  XIV.,  Metz  lost  a  great  part  of  its  working  popula- 
tion, and  since  that  time  it  has  become  merely  a  garrison,  being, 
next  to  Strasburg,  the  most  strongly  fortified  town  in  France. 

The  history  of  the  republic  of  Metz  is  distinct  from  the 
history  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  we  must  return  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  ii)  order  to  understand  how  Lorraine  enters 
first  into  the  history,  and  afterwards  into  the  domain  of  France. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  ambitious  of 
building  up  an  empire  between  Germany  and  France,  and  part 
of  this  empire  was  to  be  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine.  He  began  by 
seizing  the  person  of  the  young  duke,  Rene  II.,  and  compelling 
him  to  yield  certain  fortresses,  and  a  free  road  through  Lorraine 
■  for  his  troops.  But  Charles  encountering  a  serious  check  at 
Hcuss,  near  the  Rhine,  Louis  XL  encouraged  Rcnii  to  declare 
war,  and  at  the  battle  of  Nancy  Charles  the  Bold  lost  his  life. 
From  Rene'  1 1,  the  Guises  were  descended :  the  ambition  of  this 
family  was  afterwards  fatal,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
House  of  Lorraine.  French  uniforms  became  familiar  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Lorrainers ;  French  signatures  appeared  frequently 
in  the  State  papers  of  the  little  palace  at  Nancy.  Louis  XIV. 
came  to  the  throne  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  Lorraine,  the  pos- 
session of  which  had  been  gradually  prepared  for  him  by  the 
policy  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  But  there  were  no  sudden 
aggressions,  as  in  the  case  of  Alsace.  In  1C62  the  duke,  Charles, 
who  had  no  legitimate  issue,  arranged,  in  return  for  a  ready- 
money  payment,  that  Lorraine  should  go  to  the  French  crown 
after  his  death.  Although  this  arrangement  was  not  actually 
carried  out,  Lorraine  was  from  that  time  completely  cut  off 
from  the  German  Empire ;  it  remained  a  dukedom  only  in 
name;  and  when,  in  1736,  King  Stanislaus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Louis  XV.,  lost  his  crown,  he  received  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine 
on  condition  that  after  his  death  it  should  pass  to  the  French 
crown,  while  tlie  Duke  of  Lorraine  received  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Tuscany,  which  had  fallen  vacant  through  the  extinction  of 
the  great  family  of  the  Medici, 

What,  then,  is  the  real  history  of  these  two  provinces  before 
they  became  French?  We  find  certain  great  towns  which, 
like  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  &c.,  were  really  independent 
states  ;  but  the  country  was  inhabited  by  a  miserable  peasantry, 
whose  villages  and  fields  were  laid  waste  from  all  quarters,  and 
who  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  castle.  We  find  dukes, 
landgraves,  counts,  and  bishops  intriguing,  turn  by  turn,  with 
the  French  and  German  courts ;  fighting  ferociously  with  one 
another ;  robbing  the  travelling  merchants  who  passed  through 
their  lands,  and  grinding  their  people  into  dust. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  incorporated  into  the  kingdom 
of  France ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  towns  lost  much, 
and  that  the  peasants  at  first  gained  little,  by  the  change.  The 
townsmen  were  accustomed  to  govern  themselves  ;  to  elect  their 
own  officers ;  to  levy  their  own  taxes.  They  were  now  ruled 
over  by  functionaries  ;  they  were  farmed  out ;  they  were  taxed 
to  death.  There  was  a  period  of  French  history  when  the 
French  people  almost  wished  themselves  under  foreign  rule. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  .Msatians  and  Lorrainers 
should   long  for    the    gooil    old  days — not   of  the   German 


Empire — but  of  their  own  liberties — the  days  of  their  charters, 
their  privileges,  and  their  commerce.  Vet,  in  spite  of  all  their 
sufferings,  Alsare  and  Lorraine  enjoyed  one  blessing  whi(  h  was 
new  to  them — they  were  at  jjcace.  There  were  no  longer  any 
battles  between  the  Bishop  of  Metz  and  the  1  )uke  of  Lorraine  ; 
the  Castles  of  Despair,  on  the  summits  of  the  Vosges,  had 
fallen  into  ruins,  and  gloomy  legends  alone  preserved  the 
memory  of  those  savage  nobles  who  had  tre.ated  their  jieasants 
as  their  slaves.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  suffered ;  but  they  suffered 
with  all  France. 

Then  came  the  Revolution,  and  this  period  dates  a  change 
in  the  history  of  the  conquered  provinces.  Hitherto  they  had 
remained  German  in  heart :  only  their  pockets  had  been 
French.  But  if  they  had  shared  with  France  its  misery,  they 
now  shared  also  its  emancipation  and  its  glory.  They  gained  a 
freedom  which  at  that  time  neither  Prussia  nor  Austria  bestowed 
upon  its  subjects ;  they  won  for  themselves  laurels  which  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  alone  could  place  within  their  reach.  The 
•Msatians  and  Lorrainers  have  still  the  blood  of  the  warlike 
Bflgic  in  their  veins.  In  no  part  of  France  is  military  service 
so  popular.  The  cavalry  of  the  empire  was  chiefly  recruited 
from  these  i)rovinces,  and  the  trade  of  plying  as  substitutes 
for  the  conscription  was  commonly  pursued  by  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  two  provinces 
were  formed  into  six  departments  :  Alsace  became  Haul  Rhin 
and  Bas  Rhin  ;  Lorraine  became  Meurthe,  Meuse,  Vosges,  and 
Moselle.  According  to  the  tables  published  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  the  largest  number  of  volunteers  for  the  army  is  to  be 
found  always  in  the  department  of  Meurthe.  Strasburg  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  Kleber,  and  Metz  Kellernian.  When  the 
allies  invaded  France  in  1814  and  1815,  Strasburg  each  time 
won  the  admiration  of  France,  by  sufi"ering  a  long  and  severe 
siege.  When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  he  alluded  in  his 
first  proclamation  to  the  gallant  resistance  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  allies  by  the  "  brave  peasants  of  Lorraine."  The 
last  cannon-shots  which  were  fired  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
were  fired  in  Alsace.  Nor  does  this  love  of  military  service 
and  of  war  proceed  from  ignorance,  or  from  want,  as  is  some- 
times the  case.  Population  increases  more  rapidly,  and  educa- 
tion is  more  general,  in  these  six  departments  than  in  any  other 
district  of  equal  extent. 

We  have  hitherto  made  no  allusion  to  that  page  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  history  which  is  being  written  in  blood  before  our 
eyes.  We  have  impartially  gathered  and  arranged  the  facts  of 
the  past,  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
present.  Yet  we  must  point  out  that  there  is  one  important 
difference  between  the  present  struggle  for  the  Rhine  provinces 
and  those,  so  similar  to  it  in  most  respects,  which  took  place 
between  the  French  and  German  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
and  aftenvards  between  the  Bourbons  and  the  Hapsburghs.  In 
those  days,  when  kings  fought  for  a  territory,  the  inhabitants 
were  impartially  plundered  by  both  armies,  and  were  made 
over  to  the  conqueror  with  as  much  consideration  for  their  own 
preference  as  is  now  shown  to  parti  idges  and  pheasants  when 
a  landed  estate  changes  hands.  But  we  liave,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
passed  over  this  evil  age  of  the  treaties  of  Westphalia,  Nimeguen, 
and  Ryswick.  Whatever  German  patriots  may  say,  Alsatians 
and  Lorrainers  have  become  as  French  as  the  Parisians ;  and 
since  the  invasions  of  18 14  and  1815  they  have  learnt  to  love 
that  cause  for  which  they  fought  and  suffered,  and  to  hate  tliose 
who  speak  the  same  language,  but  who  destroyed  their  homes. 
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Progress  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  s  Expedition. 

A  I.ETTEU  from  Sir  Samuel  liakcr  to  Sir  Roderick  Murcliison, 
of  wliicl)  i)ortions  have  been  communicatcil  to  the  ncws- 
pripcrs,  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  jirogress  of 
the  great  expedition— half  military,  half  geographical— which 
cinr  celebrated  English  explorer  is  leading  into  the  heart  of 
Africa.  When  he  left  I'.ngland— in  the  early  summer  of  1869  — 
he  expressed  his  intention,  or  rather  his  liope,  of  launching 
liis  steamers  on  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  by  Christmas  of  the  same 
year.  In  this  he  has  not  succeeded ;  the  opening  of  the  Sue/ 
Canal  in  November,  and  the  subsecjuent  delays  encountered 
on  the  way  to  Khartum,  have  thrown  him  backward  more  than 
a  twelvemon'li ;  i.ut  his  letter  shows  that  he  is  at  last  in  the 
middle  of  his  work,  encamped  far  up  the  White  Nile,  with  his 
force  of  2,000  men  and  llotilla  of  53  vessels,  all  well  in  hand 
and  housed  for  the  wet  season,  prei)aring  for  ascending  to  the 
great  lakes  at  the  opening  of  the  fme  season  in  November. 

The  station  from  which  he  writes  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
White  Nile,  near  the  lower  mouth  of  the  Giraffe  River,  and 
distant  about  360  miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from  Khartum ;  it 
lies,  in  flict,  about  midway  between  Khartum  and  Lake  Albert 
Nyan/a.  The  geographical  interest  of  the  letter  relates  to  the 
singular  change  which  h.as  come  over  the  main  river  since  Sir 
Samuel's  last  journey,  in  1865.  He  says  he  received  notice, 
before  leaving  Khartum,  that  the  White  Nile  had  ceased  to  be 
a  navigable  river;  and  on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Giraffe,  he 
found,  in  fact,  all  passage  up  stream  blocked  by  a  dense  im- 
penetrable mass  of  a(iuatic  or  marsh  vegetation,  extending 
for  many  miles,  and  formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
floating  islands  of  grass  and  reeds,  detaclied  from  the  vast 
region  of  swamp  which  extends  for  200  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  above  the  obstruction.  EoniiL-rly 
the  passage  was  kept  clear  by  cutting  through  the  newly- 
formed  masses,  but  since  1865  this  had  been  neglected,  until 
the  obstruction  had  grown  too  great  for  the  efforts  of  the 
traders  who  frequent  the  river.  The  latter,  thus  barred  from 
the  main  stream,  had  found  a  road  to  the  I'ppcr  Nile,  abovo 
the  obstruction,  l)y  a  side-channel  or  arm  of  the  river — the 
Hahr  Giraffe — which  thus  jiroved  not  to  be  a  tributary  stream, 
as  S|)ekc  and  Grant  supposed.  Sir  Samuel,  on  arriving  at  the 
impediment  to  his  jjrogress,  on  the  17th  of  February,  attempted 
to  turn  it  by  this  "flank  movement"  uj)  the  Giraffe.  After 
ascending  it  for  about  180  miles,  his  flotilla  of  thirty-four 
vessels  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  waters  were  overgrown 
with  a  similar  marsh  vegetation  to  that  of  the  main  ri\er. 
Through  this  they  struggled  for  ninety-two  miles  further,  and 
then  the  vessels  "  became  fixed  in  a  boundless  sea  of  high 
grass."  No  sign  of  ojjen  water  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  mast-head.  The  aquatic  grasses  "resembled  sugar-cane 
in  thickness  and  toughness,  while  the  tangled  confusion  of 
decaying  vegetation,  for  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  could  only 
be  compared  to  a  mixture  of  fishing-nets,  ropes,  mud,  sailors' 
swabs,  spines,  and  canes,  all  compressed  together  in  a  firm 
mass,  beneath  which  the  water  was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
deep,  while  grass  about  nine  feet  high  covered  the  surface  to 
all  points  of  the  horizon." 

With  about  1,000  men,  the  undaunted  traveller  worked  for 
thirty-two  days  to  ciit  a  passage  through  this  wonderful  growth 
of  rank  vegetation,  the  ])roiluct  of  the  wide  extent  of  still  water 
and  the  great  heat  and   humidity  of  this  part  of  the  White 


Nile.  The  marshy  growth  was  found  to  occui<y  the  tlurt 
stretches  of  river  which  connected  together  a  chain  of  small 
lakes,  so  that  by  eight  miles  of  cutting  the  flotilla  was  able  to 
progress  thirty  miles.  The  sight  of  the  open  water  of  these 
lakes  was  cheering  to  the  men,  fatigued  and  sickened  by 
labour  in  mud  and  stench.  At  length  the  river  became  clear ; 
dry  land  appeared  on  either  bank,  and  forests  within  two 
miles ;  herds  of  antelopes  and  buffiloes  were  on  the  plain. 
At  length  it  seemed  their  labours  would  be  rewarded  by 
(juickly  reaching  the  White  Nile.  They  sailed  merrily  on, 
when  suddenly  the  steamers,  one  by  one,  grounded — there 
was  no  depth  of  water  ;  further  examination  ahead  established 
the  conclusion  that  the  channel  was  pr.icticable  only  in  the 
flood  season,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  return  by 
the  way  they  hail  come,  and  wait  patiently  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  for  the  favourable  season  to  cut  a  passage  up  the  main 
stream  en  rouk  for  the  ctpiatorial  lakes. 

At  his  establishment  he  had  elected  large  warehouses  of 
galvanised  iron,  and  set  his  Egyptians  to  work  to  plant  grain, 
to  increase  his  stores  of  food  for  future  operations.  His 
luiglish  engineers  and  mechanics  and  further  troops  had 
joined  him  there,  and  the  general  health  of  his  men  was  good, 
although  many  had  fallen  ill  of  marsh  fever  during  the  attempt 
to  force  the  swamps  of  the  Giraffe.  Meantime  he  ha<l  made  his 
authority  as  Egyptian  p.asha  and  commander-in-chief  felt  in  the 
most  wholesome  manner,  by  checking  the  slave-hunting  [)ropcn- 
sities  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  authorities  in  this  remote  region. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  a  settlement  on  the  Lower  White 
Nile  h.id  made  a  raid  on  certain  Shillook  villages,  and  kid- 
nai)i)ed  slaves  and  cattle,  under  pretence  of  collecting  ta.xes. 
Hakcr  I'asha,  having  been  informed  of  this,  hastened  to  the 
spot  with  two  steamers,  and  came  suddenly  upon  the  culprit, 
with  his  booty  of  150  slaves  (women  and  children),  seventy  of 
whom  were  crammed  in  one  small  vessel.  Sir  Samuel  insisted 
on  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  slaves,  an<l  as  the  poor 
peoiile  were  within  sight  of  the  village  which  had  been  recently 
pillaged,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  returning  them  all  to  their 
homes,  to  their  great  astonishment,  and  to  the  confusion  of  the 
slave-hunting  governor,  who  was  obliged  to  submit,  although 
he  had  350  soldiers  at  his  back.  Some  time  afterwards, 
another  vessel,  densely  packed  with  slaves,  was  intercepted  and 
the  captives  set  at  liberty  ;  and  Sir  Samuel  adds  that  one  of  the 
first  works  of  the  English  blacksmiths  was  to  cut  through  the 
cliains  that  secured  the  unfortunate  children. 

The  country,  thus  being  rescued  from  the  confusion  and 
anarchy  wrought  by  the  slave-hunters,  is  described  as  one 
of  great  fertility,  and  likely  to  become  a  valuable  portion  of 
Egy[)tian  territory.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,000,000, 
and  the  natural  productions  are  cotton,  rice,  excellent  timber, 
and  a  vast  variety  of  vegetable  productions,  the  ri\er  being 
a  fine  navigable  stream  direct  to  Khartum.  AVith  fair  dealing, 
and  security  of  life  and  property,  the  entire  Shillook  country 
would  become  a  vast  cotton-field.  Sir  Samuel  intended,  during 
the  rainy  season,  to  distribute  among  the  chiefs  the  cottonseed 
he  had  brought  from  Lower  Egypt;  and  he  states  that  these 
men  well  understand  the  advantages  they  would  reap  by  an 
exchange  of  their  native  productions  for  manufactures.  Look- 
ing to  the  strong  measures  taken  by  our  heroic  countryman,  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  informed  by  the  British  Consul-general  of 
Egypt  that  the  Khedive,  on  being  informed  of  all  he  had  done, 
expressed  to  our  diplomatic  representative  his  entire  api)roval. 
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In  Western  Africa  ocicty  is  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  slaves  and  tlio  free.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  free  men  enjoy  liberty  and  equality  among  them- 
selves. The  patriaichal  system  of  government  is  the  most 
common ;  at  the  liead  of  each  village  is  a  sheik  ui  chief, 
who  liokls  the  position  of  primus  inter  pares  among  the  other 
elders.  Sometimes  the  villages  are  coni|  letely  independent, 
especially  in  the  less  civilised  African  tribes;  but  more 
fretiuently  there  is  a  capital  of  the  country,  ruled  over  by  a 
nominal  king,  whose  power  among  the  village  head  men 
resembles,  in  its  nature  and  extent,  that  of  the  he,id  men 
among  the  elders.  Such  a  constitution,  though  nominally 
monarchical,  is  in  reality  a  federal  union. 

But  it  has  frcciucntly  happened  in  Africa  that  some  chief- 
t.ain  with  a  military  genius  has  arisen,  and  has  conquered 
neighbouring  province  iid  has  given  to  his  new  property 
a  constitution  of  a  duicrent  kind.  Many  such  kingdoms 
have  appeared,  and  as  quickly  disappeared — for  the  Africans 
appear  averse  to  centralisation ;  and  it  requires  a  constant 
effort  to  maintain  an  empire  in  its  iiUci^iUy.  The  viceroys 
of  a  province  yearn  to  be  kings,  the  functionaries  of  a  village 
to  be  head  men,  Africa  is,  in  fact,  republican.  Divisions 
of  caste  are  unknown ;  divisions  of  class,  even  such  as  prevail 
amongst  us,  are  rare.  The  labourers  who  carry  a  traveller's 
hammock  or  his  baggage,  shake  hands  with  the  native  gentle- 
man who  entertains  their  master  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  powerful 
chief  dipping  his  hand  into  tlie  same  dish  with  his  slaves — 
that  is  to  say,  his  homeborn  or  domestic  slaves,  who  enjoy 
the  social  privileges  of  free  men, 

African  travellers  frequently  describe  kingdoms  which  they 
have  visited  as  absolute  monarchies ;  and  so  they  certainly 
appear,  at  first  sight.  But  when  we  dissect  such  constitutions 
—as,  for  instance,  that  of  Ashanti — we  find  around  the  king 
a  council  of  nobles,  who  possess  little  less  power  tli  ii  an 
I'jiglish  Cabinet,  and  who  indirectly  represent  the  nation. 
In  Africa,  moreover,  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  is 
invariably  armed,  I'here  is  no  standing  army,  and  therefore 
a  popular  revolution  has  never  failed. 

But  there  is  one  kingdom  in  Western  Africa  which  is  not 
only  a  despotism,  but  a  masterpiece  of  despotism ;  which  has 
conquered  not  only  the  bodies,  but  the  minds  of  its  victims ; 
which  has  rendered  revolution  so  difficult,  that  the  idea  of 
resistance  has  perhaps  never  entered  the  minds  of  those  who 
would  profit  by  it  most,  Dahomey  has  chiefly  attracted 
attention  and  investigation  on  account  of  its  hecatombs  and 
its  Amazons  j  but  the  system  of  its  government  is  that  which 
renders  it  a  complete  anomaly  in  the  Land  of  the  Negroes, 
and  wliich  merits  the  serious  attention  of  the  philosopher  and 
tjie  statesman. 

The  early  history  of  Dahomey  is  preserved  in  the  songs 
of  their  bards,  and  was  collected  by  certain  slave-traders  who 
visited  that  cuntry  in  the  last  century.  The  Dahomans, 
they  say,  were  originally  called  Foys.  Tliey  possessed  a 
small  tract  of  country,  about  ninety  miles  distant  from  the 
sea,  and  near  to  Abomey,  the  present  capital  of  Dahomey. 
VOt,  II, 


Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  chief  of  the  Foys 
made  war  up<in  Abomey,  aiul  meeting  with  much  resistance, 
vowed  inat,  if  successful,  he  would  sacrifice  Da,  the  King  of 
Abomey,  to  the  gods.  Having  taken  the  town,  he  built  a 
large  palace,  ripped  up  the  belly  of  his  royal  captive  within 
it,  and  cilUd  the  p.ilace  Da-homey  (Da's  belly),  IT-  assumeil 
the  tide  ■  i  King  of  Dahomey,  and  his  proiile  named  tlicniselvcs 
D.ahomans ;  but  the  langu,ige  is  still  called  Foy,  or,  according 
to  Burton,  Ffon. 

This  happened  in  lOas,  and  nothing  occurs  in  Dahoman 
history  till  the  reign  of  Guadja  Tiiido,  in  1708.  This  prince, 
at  his  accession,  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  .and  had  already 
obtained  a  reputation  as  a  general.  It  soon  became  the 
declared  object  of  his  life  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  sea-coast. 
This  is  the  ambition  of  every  inland  power,  the  reasons  for 
which  can  easily  be  expl.ained. 

The  European  trade  has  long  since  become  a  necessity 
to  the  blacks.  Our  beads  are  their  jewellery;  our  cotton 
goods  arc  their  ordinary  garments ;  our  rum  is  their  national 
beverage;  our  tobacco  is  essential  to  their  comfort;  our 
crockeryware  and  brass  pans  are  part  of  their  household 
furniture.  Those  who  desire  to  li.  .ird  invest  their  property 
in  our  coral,  which  they  can  hide  in  a  small  compass ;  those 
who  are  ostentatious  order  silks,  carriages,  mirrors,  saddles 
with  silver  stirrups,  and  other  gorgeous  articles,  to  parade 
their  riches  and  their  taste ;  but  with  respect  to  a  warrior- 
king,  it  is  almost  indispensable  that  he  should  be  in  direct 
communicatitm  with  the  white  men.  Guns  and  powder  have 
superseded  bows  and  spears;  and  to  be  dependent  upon  other 
tribes  for  munitions  of  war,  would  be  to  place  himself  within 
their  power. 

Along  the  western  coast  of  .\frica  a  straggle  is  continually 
going  on  between  the  co,ast  and  inland  tribes.  The  inland 
tribes  are  usually  the  producers;  the  coast  tribes  arc  merely 
brokers  or  middle-men.  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  these 
go-betweens  or  stand-betweens,  to  prevent  the  people  of  the 
interior  and  the  white  men  from  coming  into  direct  contact 
with  each  other.  When  the  people  of  the  interior  bring  down 
their  gold,  ivory,  oil,  or  hides  to  trade,  they  are  usually 
detained  at  some  town  at  a  little  distanc  c  from  the  sea ;  and 
when  a  European  desires  to  visit  the  interior,  every  possible 
obstacle  is  thrown  in  his  way.  The  interior  states  are  there- 
fore commercially  dependent  on  the  maritime  people,  who 
make  an  immense  profit  on  the  European  goods,  which  they 
pass  inland,  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  stop  supplies 
altojether, 

Whydah  is  now  the  appellation  of  a  town — the  seapor',  of 
Dahomey,  In  those  days  it  was  the  name  of  a  coast  kingdom. 
The  Whydahs  gave  the  Europeans  much  trouble  with  their 
excessive  imposts,  but  were  considered  the  most  polite  and 
flourishing  people  in  Africa.  Bosnian  (an  excellent  observer) 
describes  Whydah  as  so  popukus  that  one  village  contained 
as  many  inhabitants  .as  a  whole  kingdom  on  the  Gold  Coast 
More  than  20,000  slaves  were  annually  exported  to  the  planta 
tions ;  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Whyd.ahs  could  bring  into 
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the  field  joo,ooo  fighting  men.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
formi<lal)le  umlertakiiig  to  invade  Wiiydiih :  to  tonijuer  it 
completely  in  the  first  instance,  almost  imiicssihle ;  for  near 
the  coast  there  were  many  rivers  and  swamps  in  which  the 
Whydahs  could  take  rcfiige,  and  where  they  would  1) ;  inacces- 
sihle,  for  the  Dahumans  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
canoes.  Moreover,  between  the  kingdom  of  W'hydah  and  that 
of  Dahomey  lay  the  kingdom  of  Ardra,  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  conquer  first. 

Trudo  sent  messengers  to  the  Kings  of  Ardra  and  Whydah, 
asking  for  a  "  water-side,"  or  free  road  to  the  beach,  and  ex- 
pressing himself  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  the  jirivilege.  His 
request  was  refiised  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  brother  of  the 
Kingof  Anlra,  having  been  ill-treated  by  that  monarch,  offered 
a  sum  of  money  to  Trudo  to  avenge  him.  Trudo  accepted 
the  invitation.  Whydah,  being  jealous  of  Ardra,  refused  to 
render  aid.  There  was  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days,  and 
which  ended  in  the  concpiest  of  Ardra. 

In  the  capital  at  that  time  was  a  certain  Mr.  Bulfinch 
Lambe,  who  had  been  seized  and  kept  prisoner  by  the  King 
of  Ardra,  on  account  of  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  African 
Company.  This  gentleman  was  nearly  burnt  alive  in  the 
house  where  he  was  enclosed ;  but  a  Dahoman  hauled  him 
over  the  wall,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  king's  cpiarters,  to 
the  general,  who,  though  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  and  much 
occupied,  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  gave  him  a  dram, 
•  "  which  was  some  comfort  to  him."  Mr.  Lambe  ileclared  that 
when  he  went  out,  there  was  no  stirring  for  bodies  without 
heads,  and  had  it  rained  blood,  it  could  not  have  lain  thicker 
on  the  ground.  He  did  not  gain  much,  however,  by  this 
change  of  affairs ;  for  he  was  taken  to  Dahomey,  and  kept 
there  as  a  curiosity  by  the  king,  who  had  previously  purchased 
an  old  I'ortuguese  mulatto  for  ;£'soo,  and  who  never  after- 
warils  appeared  in  public  without  the  attendance  of  these  two 
distinguished  foreigners.  Lambe  finally  obtained  his  release 
by  promising  to  go  and  fetch  other  white  men.  The  king 
presented  him  with  a  number  of  slaves,  and  gave  him  as  a 
companion  a  coast  negro,  nanted  Tom,  who  had  also  been 
tr"  7-^  nrisoncr  in  war,  who  spoke  good  English,  and  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  observe  whether  Lambe  told  the 
truth  about  Dahomey.  Lambe  went  to  Barbadoes,  sold  the 
slaves  there,  and  also  .sold  Tom  to  a  gentleman  in  Maryland. 
But  having  afterwards  heard  at  Antigua  that  the  King  of 
Dahomey  had  declared  he  would  give  him  a  shijilcatl  of  slaves 
if  ever  he  came  back,  he  repurchased  Tom,  and  brought  him 
to  England  in  t73t.  He  considered  it  advisable  not  to  return 
to  Dahomey,  but  utilised  Tom  by  creating  him  Prince  Adomo 
Oroonoko  Toiiio,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Dahomey,  and 
presented  a  letter  to  George  II.,  which  he  asserted  to  be 
written  at  the  dictation  of  Trudo.  Tom  enjoyed  the  royal 
hospitality  for  some  time,  till  the  imposture  was  exposed  'iy 
Captain  Snelgrave,  one  of  the  old  authors  on  Dahomey. 

The  African  prince  trick  was  frequently  played  in  former 
days,  and  is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  Mr.  Dalzel,  who  relates 
the  above  anecdote,  also  alludes  to  a  King  of  Assinea  (un- 
g.'ographically  called  in  the  Euioptan  Meraiiy,  King  of  Syria,  on 
the  Gold  Coast),  who  was  baptisetl  by  the  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
at  Paris,  with  great  jjomp,  Louis  XIV.  himself  standing  god- 
father. He  was  conveyed  back  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  a 
man-of-war,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  a  slave. 
Now-a-diys    the  African   is  sufficiently  civilised    to  do   the 


business  without  an  entrepreneur.  Two  years  ago  a  young 
negro  was  taken  up  in  London  for  having  obtained  furniture 
and  other  valuables,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Prince  Manna,  a  wealthy  trading  chief  of  the  Sherbro. 
But  'ipholsterers  and  others  should  be  careful  in  giving 
credit  to  African  princes,  even  when  their  parentage  can 
be  satisl;ictorily  proved.  Kings  in  Africa  are  as  plentiful 
as  they  were  in  England  when  there  were  seventeen  in  Kent ; 
and  these  polygamous  chieftains  have  such  very  large  families, 
that  i)rinccs  and  princesses  arc  of  small  account.  On  the 
(iold  Coast,  indeeil,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Africa,  and 
also  among  the  Red  Indians,  &c.,  sons  do  not  inherit ;  in- 
heritance is  always  on  the  female  side,  by  way  of  precaution ; 
for  when  the  mother  is  of  royal  blood,  some  royal  blood  must 
flow  in  the  veins  of  her  children. 

The  king,  having  conquered  Ardra,  now  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  Whydah.  Lambe  had  long  dissuaded  him  from  this 
enterprise,  representing  to  him  the  numbers  of  the  Whydahs 
and  their  skill  in  the  use  of  firearms.  But  Whydah  v.  as 
governed  by  a  fiit  boy,  a  vulgar  Sardanapalus,  who  seldom 
went  out  of  his  seraglio ;  his  ministers  were  divided  ;  his  people 
were  demoralisetl  by  the  case  with  which  they  gained  wealth 
and  luxuries  from  Europeans. 

In  1727  Trudo  invaded  Whydah,  the  frontier  of  which  king- 
d  im  was  guarded  by  a  river  dilficult  to  furd.  The  Whyilahs 
left  this  important  position  to  the  care  of  the  Snake,  which  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  country.  The  vanguard  of  the 
Dahoman  army — 2  30  men — crossed  the  river,  and  marched  on 
without  orders  to  the  ca|)ital,  shouting  and  singing  their  war 
music  all  the  way.  The  out-guards  rushed  into  the  town, 
crying  out  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  forces  had  crossed  the 
river.  There  was  a  panic,  and  a  general  scramble  for  the  sea- 
side. The  king  escaped  to  the  swamps  and  lagoons,  but  4,000 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  all  of  th(mi  were  sacrificed  in  honour 
of  the  ha])py  event.  Trudo  paid,  in  cowries  (a  shell  which 
forms  the  currency  of  the  Slave  Coast),  twenty  shillings  for 
each  live  male  prisoner,  ten  shillings  for  each  woman  or 
child,  and  bought  heads  at  the  rate  of  five  .shillings  a-piece. 
The  Europe.in  factories  were  plundered,  and  forty  white 
men  taken  prisoners  ;  but  they  were  aftenvards  liberated  by 
the  king,  with  many  professions  of  regard.  It  was  naturally 
the  ambition  of  Trudo  to  form  commercial  connections  with 
the  principal  slave-buying  firms,  and  he  shortly  aftenvards 
invited  Captain  Snelgrave,  then  on  the  coast,  to  come  to 
the  capital  of  Ardra,  where  at  that  time  he  was  residing. 

The  King  of  Dahomey  was  now  a  coast  king ;  it  was  in  his 
power,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  negotiate  face  to  face 
with  the  white  man,  and  the  first  business  to  be  arranged  was 
the  rate  of  duties  to  be  levied  on  European  goods.  The  king, 
knowing  nothing  about  trade,  left  this  part  of  the  debate  to  a 
chief  who  had  some  experience  in  such  matters ;  but,  finding 
that  he  and  the  white  men  could  not  agree,  he  said  to  Snelgrave 
ihat,  "  though  as  a  conqueror  he  could  establish  what  imposts 
h '  pleased,  yet,  as  he  was  the  first  English  captain  with  whom 
h.  had  treated  on  affairs  of  commerce,  he  would  indulge  him 
lii  e  a  young  bride,  who  at  first  must  be  denied  nothing."  He 
then  told  Snelgrave  to  name  vshat  duties  he  considered  reasor- 
able  ;  and  the  captain  put  them  at  the  half  of  that  which  had 
been  paid  to  the  VA'hydahs.  The  duties  in  Dahomey  are  still 
nominally  low;  but  compulsory  presents,  fines,  and  so  on,  raise 
them  high  enough ;  and,  on  account  of  the  capricious,  tyrannical 
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manner  in  which  they  arc  raised,  arc  i)c(iiliarly  irritating  to 
Europeans. 

The  kings  of  Africa — at  least  those  near  to  the  coast — arc 
always  the  iliief  trailers  in  their  own  kingdoms,  and  tlicir 
position  nanirally  gives  them  a  great  advanl.ige,  even  when 
they  do  not  abuse  it.  lint  a  des|.otism  is  not  favourable  to 
commercj,  and  the  trade  of  Whydali  declined  after  its  conquest 
by  Dahomey.  To  crown  nil,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
one  king  had  the  unfortunate  idea  of  c  reating  a  monopoly  in 
trade.  He  issued  a  [iroi  lamalion  tliat  no  trader  rhould  pay 
more  than  jC'd  for  a  man  or  ^13  for  a  woman  slave,  the 
proper  v  due  of  "  a  prime  slave,"  according  to  1  )alzel,  being 
^30.  He  bought  largely  on  his  own  account,  and  next 
ordered  that  all  the  Dahoman  traders  should  sell  him  a  larg? 
proportion  of  their  own  slaves  at  the  above-mentioned  prices, 
and  ordered  his  wives,  who  paid  out  the  cowries,  to  give  falsa 
measure,  of  which  the  traders  did  not  dare  to  complain.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  his  wealthier  subjects  were  ruined.  The 
cabchicrs,  or  chiefs,  having  resjiectfully  rcmonst;ited  in  4 
body,  were  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  ;  and  the 
Euroi)eans,  having  also  otTered  a  remonstrance,  received  fair 
promises,  which  were  not  kept.  At  the  present  time,  the  King 
of  Dahomey  has  progressed  even  further :  he  fixes  himself  th? 
price  which  the  Kuropci.n  factor  must  pay  him  for  his  jialm  oil. 
There  is  the  king's  price,  and  the  people's  price.  If  Trudo 
began  by  treating  the  European  like  a  yoimg  bride,  the  present 
monarch  is  treating  him  as  if  he  wanted  a  divorce,  and  J 
certainly  should  not  counsel  any  merchant  to  establish  9. 
fac  tory  at  Whydah.  I  should  be  inclined,  rather,  to  counsel 
those  who  have  factories  to  abandon  them,  and  to  trade 
exclusively  by  means  of  ships.  .' 

The  history  of  Dahomey  can  have  no  further  interest  for 
the  reader.  After  the  conquest  of  AV'hydah,  the  kingdom 
attained  much  the  same  dimensions  which  it  holds  at  the 
present  day.  The  Whydahs,  lurking  in  the  swamps  and 
lagoons,  made  some  gallant  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  regain 
their  country  ;  while  the  aggressive  wars  waged  by  Dahomey 
upon  Badagry,  Porto  Novo,  &c.,  were  attended  -.vith  no 
permanent  success. 

The  wars  of  Dahomey  were  at  first  inspired  by  pure 
ambition  ;  but,  when  its  kings  became  traders,  they  dege- 
nerated into  slave  hunts.  Every  year,  about  Februarj-,  the 
king  made  a  raid  on  some  neighbouring  petty  tribe,  and 
returned  in  two  or  three  months  with  a  crowd  of  prisoners. 
The  European  agents  were  then  summoned  up  from  'Whydah, 
where  tiicir  factories  are  established,  Some  of  the  captives 
were  slaughtered  publicly,  for  the  umusement  of  the  people- 
like  the  blood-sports  of  the  amphitheatre— and  for  the  glory 
of  the  monarch  and  the  service  of  his  ancestors,  as  will 
presently  be  explained ;  the  rest  were  then  sold  to  the  Euro- 
pean traders. 

The  slave  trade  is  now  extinct  in  West  Africa  ;  and  palm 
oil  is  the  export  of  Dahomey  ;  but  the  evil  habit  of  annual  war 
is  still  kept  up.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  all  the  "  king's 
friends,"  as  the  Europeans  are  technically  called,  were  invited 
to  the  capital,  to  behoUl  tlie  fruits  of  an  unusually  successful 
raid.  But,  as  these  are  now  forbidden  fruits  to  the  factor,  he 
invariably  declines  such  invitations,  senuii.jj  .^  the  king  a 
present  as  his  apology.  But  on  this  occasion  the  king  declared 
he  would  take  no  excuse,  and  the  agent  of  the  celebrated 
Maison  Rdgis,  having  once  before  enjoyed  the  royal  hospitalit)-, 


immediately  lied  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  ro.ids,  mv\  mule  o(T 
to  Marseilles  witliout  delay. 

A  visit  to  Abomcy,  the  ( liiel  town,  with  its  consciiucnt 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  and  pi-rli.ips  ot  health,  w.is 
part  of  the  re^'ular  routine  of  business  in  the  old  slaving 
days.  Abomey  was  the  market;  buyers  were  obliged  to  no 
there;  and  in  17^3  it  was  written,  "Tlu'  short  intirwd  iVom 
Whydah  beach  to  Abomey  is,  perhaps,  the  most  be.ULii 
track  by  Europeans  of  any  in  .MVica." 

But  now  Whydah  is  the  market  for  palm  oil.  The  duties, 
regular  and  irregular,  are  levied  by  a  viceroy,  called  the 
YiiTou^a/t,  or  captain  of  the  white  men,  and  by  other  olticials, 
nominated  by  the  kii)g.  A  visit  to  the  king  cannot  be 
accom[)lished  under  the  sum  of  ^200,  and  ofiers  oily  a 
return  cargo  of  pie-crust  promises  to  the  agent  nlio  n  akes 
the  trip. 

The  professional  traveller  will  be  repaid  by  a  visit  to 
this  curious  court,  although  the  rich  stores  ol  information 
accun,' dated  by  Forbes,  Burton,  and  the  old  slavers,  have 
left  little  Kir  him  to  glean.  It  ma)-,  perhajjs,  be  as  well  to 
observe  that  missions  to  Dahomey,  for  the  purpose  of  iiuhn  ing 
the  king  to  abandon  human  sacrifices,  are  entirely  useless. 
The  sentiment  which  suggests  such  missions  is  a  most 
resiiectable  one;  but  a  careful  study  of  the  works  written 
about  Dahomey  would  convince  any  reasonable  person  that 
success  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  a  wild-goose  chase  in 
morals.  To  abolish  human  sacrifices  in  Daliomey  would  be 
to  abolish  the  Dahoman  religion.  To  abolish  the  Dahoman 
religion  would  be  to  abolish  the  Dahoman  constitution.  To 
abolish  the  Dahoman  constitution  would  be  to  abolish  the 
king's  life. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  Abomey  will  first  go  to 
Whydah,  the  handsomest  native  town  which  I  have  seen  in 
Africa.  It  has  broad  streets,  an  excellent  market,  and  the 
principal  houses  are  enclosed  by  walls.  In  the  midst  of  the 
town  is  a  large  tree,  frequented  by  tiK'usands  of  bats,  which  may 
be  seen  hanging  from  its  boughs,  even  feeding  on  its  fruits,  in 
midday.  But  the  chief  curiosity  of  the  town  is  the  Snake  House, 
where  .1  number  of  snakes,  of  a  large,  harmless  species,  are 
kept.  The  Snake,  as  before  mentionei',  was  the  tutelar)'  god 
of  old  Whydah ;  and  it  is  the  custom  in  Africa  to  adopt  the 
gods  of  a  conquered  land.  Otten  the  lives  of  i)riests  are 
spared,  that  they  may  acquai'it  the  new-comers  with  the  trees, 
rocks,  and  brooks  which  must  be  held  sacred,  and  initiate  them 
into  the  rites  and  ceremoni(  s  of  the  local  deities. 

The  visitor  sends  up  a  nessage  to  the  king,  expressing  his 
desire  to  visit  Abomey,  and  if  his  arrival  is  op|)ortune,  speedily 
receives  an  invitation,  fo'  the  distance  between  Whydah  and 
Abomey  is  on'.y  sixty  riiies.  But  Mr.  Tickell,  the  commandant 
of  Badagr)',  happened  to  arrive  at  \\'hydah  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  jeason,  and  he  was  detained  in  that  town  four 
months  b^ifore  he  was  .-".llowed  to  begin  his  journey  to  Whydah. 
The  au  .horities  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  Whydah  in  the 
interim,  fearing  that  he  might  not  return.  A  traveller  in 
Africa — and  especially  in  Dahomey — must  have  a  more  than 
Job-like  patience.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Africans  have  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  time ;  but  I  have  observed  that  l/ify  do  not 
liJvC  to  be  kept  waiting  any  better  than  we  do.  The  journey 
is  made  by  hammock,  and,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of 
hammock-travelling  on  the  Ciold  Co'st,  could  be  done  in  three 
days ;  but  the  average  rate  of  the  Dahoman  journey  is  six  miles 
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a  (lay.  It  is  not  a  journey,  but  a  progress.  At  every  vill.ige 
there  are  festivities— ilririkiiig,  dancing,  singing,  and  firing 
guns.  On  arriving  at  the  .apilal  llie  traveller  receives  a  s.iliite 
oil  a  large  si  ale— lor  wliidi  lie  lias  allerwanls  to  pay  on  a  larger 
seale— and  is  eseorted   with   many  eereiuomes  to  the  liouse 


immediate  continuation  of  this ;  that,  after  death,  kings  arc 
still  kings,  and  slaves  still  slaves,  and  that  all  the  men  of  one 
nation  dwell,  as  before,  in  the  suiie  country,  'i'his  belief 
prevails  over  a  great  jiart  of  .Africa  (and  not  only  .\frica),  and 
explains   the  custom  of   burying  cloth,  weapons,  iS:c.,  in  the 
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whi(  h  lias  been  allotted  for  him.  .After  a  (by  or  so  he  in.ikes  :  gra.  e  of  a  deceased  chieftain.  It  also  explains  the  custom 
his  presents.  The  king  provides  him  with  food  ^nti  strov,:^  of  human  sacrifices  after  the  death  of  a  great  man.  'i'lu' 
(hinks  during  his  .st.iy,  and  when  he  departs  usually  gives  i.!;'5  ,  slaves  and  wives  who  are  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  deceased 
some  children  and  some  wrappers  of  native  cotton  cloth.  '1  lie  ,  are  sujiposed  to  rise  into  the  new  life  with  him,  and  are  in- 
visitor  is  also  entertained  with  reviews  and  processions,  and  is  tended  to  serve  him  in  the  next  world.  It  is  some  comfort  to 
sometimes  compelleil  to  witness  those  human  sacrifices,  of  l  know  that  these  wretched  victims  have  only  the  physical  |Kun 
which  .so  much  has  been  said.  of  deatii  to  fear ;  they  Iwve  no  uneasiness  about  their  future 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Dahcnans  that  the  next  world  is  an  ,  fate  ;  and  wives  h.ave  been  known  to  dispute  with  ojie  aiiofhcr 
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for  the  privilege  of  accompanying  their  beloved  husband  to  his 
new  liunie. 

In  Dahomey,  the  grand  rustoms  are  those  which  succeed 
the  death  of  a  king — not  immediately,  but  as  soon  as  his  suc- 
cessor has  provided  himself  with  a  siilficient  number  of  victim'.-.. 
Tliese  are  killed  in  order  to  be  slaves  to  the  late  king.  At  the 
annual  customs  a  certain  number  are  killed,  to  replenish  the 
household  of  the  dead.  Besides  these,  special  messengers  are 
killed,  in  order  tint  they  may  carry  private  information,  or 
news  of  importance,  to  tlie  people  of  the  other  world.  A 
Wesleyan  missionary  writes,  that  on  such  an  occasioi)  four  men, 
a  deer,  a  monkey,  and  a  vulture  were  chosen.  One  man  was 
to  go  to  all  the  markets  of  the  spirit-world,  and  announce  what 
he  (the  king)  was  going  to  do  in  honour  of  his  father  ;  another 
was  to  go  to  the  waters,  an<J  tell  all  the  fish ;  the  third  was  to 
go  to  the  roads,  ant}  teU  all  ghostly  travellers  ;  the  third  was  to 
go  to  the  firmament,  and  tell  all  the  stars  ;  the  deer  was  to  go 
to  the  forest,  and  tell  all  the  beasts ;  the  monkey  to  climb  all 
the  trees,  and  tell  all  the  animals  in  trees  ;  the  vulture  was  to 
fly  in  the  air,  and  tell  all  the  birds.  All  the  above-mentioned 
messengers  lost  their  heads ;  but  the  vulture  was  simply  let 
loose ;  being  a  sacred  bird,  they  supposed,  perhaps,  it  could 
visit  the  other  world  without  a  change  of  feathers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  kings  of  Dahomey  h.ive 
massacred  their  prisoners  of  war  in  vast  numbers  to  display 
their  power,  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies,  and 
to  win  the  wonder  and  compliments  of  their  native  visitors. 
Diit  filial  love,  as  m.ay  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  sketch, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  these  triurders.  The  old  slavers  used  o 
remonstrate  with  former  kings  as  warmly  as  the  new  generation 
of  travellers  has  done,  respecting  this  lavish  waste  of  human 
life,  and  often  offered  to  pay  large  prices  for  the  victims ;  but 
the  king  would  usually  make  some  such  reply  as  this  : — "  That 
it  would  be  selfish  and  wicked  of  him  to  leave  his  father  and 
his  ancestors  without  any  one  to  attend  them,  and  they  would 
afterwards  justly  reproach  him  for  his  love  of  money,  and  his 
want  of  dutiful  affection."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
religion  must  be  changed  before  the  customs  can  be  abandoned. 

Many  of  my  readers  would  doubtless  be  disappointed,  were 
I  to  conclude  this  imperfect  account  of  Dahomey  without  si-ying 
something  about  the  world-famed  Amazons. 

In  Africa  matrimony  may  be  said  to  represent  the  funds ; 


that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  best  investment  for  a  king's,  or  chief- 
tain's, superfluous  wealth.  The  wives  represent  the  deposit, 
and  the  children  (which  in  Africa  are  always  articles  of  value) 
represent  the  interest.  We  hear  often  enough  of  kings  with 
several  hundred  wives,  and  the  great  kings  have  perhaps  3,000 
or  4,000.  It  is  evident  that  these  have  not  all  been  purchased 
for  the  harem.  Many  are  simply  field-labourers  in  the  king's 
plantations.  Others  trade  for  him.  Sometimes  a  monarch  has 
employed  his  wives  .is  diplomats  to  foreign  courts ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  read  of  an  African  king  surrounded 
by  a  body-guard  of  women.  Now  the  Amazons  are  simply  a 
development  of  this  normal  body-gu.ird  into  a  regiment  of 
1,200,  or,  at  the  most,  2,000  women.  In  1728  the  King  of 
Dahomey  possessed  few  troops ;  accordingly  he  armed  a  great 
number  of  women  like  soldiers,  inunding  them  probably  only 
for  show ;  but  they  fpught  so  well  in  battle  that  the  institution 
was  at  once  commenced,  and  was  organised  to  its  present  form 
by  the  late  king,  Gezo.  Thr  ■  vomen  are  nominall)' — but 
seldom  in  reality — the  king's  v  w-  .  .  ugh,  like  the  king's  real 
wives,  they  arc  kept  in  Oriental  :.<  .lusion.  They  drill  in  a 
place  apart  from  the  men,  and  when  they  go  out  a  bell  is  rung 
before  them,  and  all  males  are  compelled  to  stand  off  the  roail 
and  to  turn  their  faces  till  they  have  passed  by.  They  arc  said 
to  be  the  bravest  of  the  king's  troops,  and  in  the  late  assault 
on  Abbeokuta  (I  have  no  space  to  describe  this  war)  they  did 
pot  belie  their  reputation. 

The  king  finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits.  Every 
girl  in  Dahomey  is  brought  to  him  as  soon  as  she  has 
arrived  at  a  certain  .age.  .Some  he  reserves  for  his  harem  ; 
others  for  the  woman  regiment ;  the  rest  he  distributes  to 
those  who  are  in  want  of  wives.  Thus  the  king  is  a  high- 
prieft,  who  marries  every  couple  in  the  country.  He  also 
separates  the  sons  from  the  fathers ;  and  when  a  chief  dies, 
his  property  reverts  to  the  Crown,  and  some  favourite  is 
appointed  as  the  heir.  No  chief  is  allowed  to  enter  another 
chiel"'s  house.  A  royal  spy,  or  reporter,  is  appointed  to  the 
house  of  every  grandee.  Thus,  this  perfect  tyranny  has 
destroyed  all  that  can  endanger  its  existence  from  within. 
There  can  be  no  coalitions  of  family  in  Dahomey.  There 
can  be  no  coalitions  of  nobles.  And  the  Amazons  alone 
could  soon  annihilate  that  luckless  mob,  the  Dahoman 
people. 
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BOKHARA- ITS  EXTENT  AND  POPULATION— ITS  GOVERNMENT— THE 
EI'ISOUK  ur  STUliDART  AMI  CONOI.I..  — THE  CITY  OF  BOKHARA— - 
Tilt  PRESE<fT  EMIR  — KETTE  KURC.AN— SAMARCANn-DTltKR  CITIES 
OF  Ili'KHARA— THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE  IN  WESTERN  TURKESTAN— 
CONCLUSION. 

Bokhara  is  the  most  important  and  was,  until  the  Russian  con- 
quest of  Khokand,  the  best  known  of  the  three  khanate.s.  It 
is  certain  that  it  possesses  the  great.-st  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen,  for  the  name  must  e.er  arouse  most  painfiil 
memories  ron.-.erted  with  the  sad  fate  that  overtook  our 
countrymen,   the   lamented   Colonel    Stoddart    .mrl    Captain 


Conolly,  to  whom  we  shall  refer  again  farther  on,  who  fell 
victims  to  the  cruelty  of  the  remorseless  tyrant,  the  Emir  of 
Bokhara — thaif  qx  "noble"  Bokhara — as  its  fanatical  in- 
habitants love  to  designate  their  country. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  positively  the  amount  of 
its  population,  but  it  may  be  generally  estimated  at  something 
under  2,500,000,  at  whiih  figure  it  was  reckoned  by  Eraser  ;  but 
Burnes  placed  it  ,it  t,r  0,000  ;  and  Balbi,  in  1826,  at  1,200,000. 
The  other  khanates,  and  even  Afghanistan,  h.ave  never  ceased 
to  recognise  its  spiritual  suprem-iry.  They  praise  .and  extol 
the  mollahs,  a.?  well  as  the  Islamite  learning  ol  the  "noble 
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Bokhara  ;"  but  tliey  have  ever  resisloJ  all  attem|)ts  made  by 
tliL'  L-inirs  10  make  use  of  their  spiritual  supremacy  to  increase 
tlicir  political  power. 

Bokhara  is  intersecteil  from  south  "^st  to  north-west  by  the 
Oxus.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  the  same  races  as  tliose 
particularised  in  the  description  of  the. other  khanates,  namely, 
O^begs,  Tadjiks,  Kirghiz,  Arabs,  Mervi,  Persians,  Hindoos,  and 
Jews.  The  0/begs  are  the  dominant  nationality,  and  supply 
the  bulk  of  the  army,  the  emir  himself  being  descended  from 
one  of  the  thirty-two  tribes  into  which  they  are  divided.  The 
Tadjiks,  of  whom  Vambe'ry  speaks  as  the  original  inhabitants 
of  all  the  cities  of  Central  .\si.a,  are  represente<l  still  in  the 
greatest  number  in  Bokhara,  and  though  proud  of  their  high 
antiquity,  are  sunk  in  a  state  of  the  most  degraded  vice  and  pro- 
fligacy. The  Kirghiz  are  not  so  numerous  in  this  khanate  as  in 
the  neighbouring  states.  The  Arabs,  who  number  about  60,000 
souls,  consider  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  warric-s  who, 
in  the  time  of  the  tliinl  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  look  part  in  the 
con(iuest  of  Turkestan,  where  they  subsetpiently  settled.  They 
have  lost  much  of  their  distinctive  nationality,  and  have  for- 
gotten their  mother  tongue.  The  Mervi  are  the  descendants 
of  the  Persian  colony — 40,000  in  number — transplanted  from 
Mcrv  to  Bokhara  by  the  Emir  Said  Khan,  when,  about  the  year 
1 8 10,  he  took  the  former  city  by  aid  of  the  Sarik  Turkomans. 
I'he  native  Persians  in  Bokhara  are  partly  slaves,  partly  such  as 
have  emancipated  themselves  and  then  settled  in  the  khanate. 
Here,  in  consequence  of  their  intelligence  and  capacity^for 
the  Persian  is  far  superior  to  the  unpolished  and  brutal  races 
around  him — they  frequently  rise  to  positions  of  importance 
and  trust  in  the  state ;  the  present  chief  military  commanders 
and  the  superior  officers  of  artillery  also  belong  to  tha  same 
nation.  The  Hindoos  are  a  mere  handful,  and  consist  entirely 
of  the  banian  or  merchant  class,  who  are  to  be  found  in  so 
many  Eastern  states,  and  who,  when  other  people  are  starving 
manage,  by  a  due  admi.xture  of  thrift  and  cheating,  to  make 
fortunes,  and  retire  to  pass  their  old  age  in  ease  at  Surat 
or  Bombay.  The  Jews  number  some  10,000,  and,  like  their 
compatriots  in  semi-civilised  communities,  suffer  jiersecution 
and  insult  as  a  normal  condition  of  existence.  In  the  city 
of  Bokhara  they  pay  into  the  emir's  treasury  an  annual 
tribute  of  2,000  tillahs,  and  this  their  chief  remits  in  per- 
son, receiving  in  return  two  slight  blows  on  the  cheek.s, 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Koran  as  a  sign  of 
submission. 

The  government  of  Bokhara  is  a  pure  despotism,  the  emir 
being  chief  of  the  army  and  church,  holding,  nominally  in  sub- 
jecti;  n  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  title  of  iris,  or  guardian  of 
rfligi<n.  The  standing  army  of  Bokhara  is  stated  to  num- 
IrT  40,000  soldiers,  but  they  jirobably  da  not  muster  more 
elian  half  this  estimate. 

In  the  grand  epic  of  the  Afghan  expedition— commencing 
in  1838  with  the  march  of  Sir  John  Keane's  army  on  Caii<lahar 
and  Ghu/nec  and  Cabi  1,  and  ending  with  Sir  George  Polloc  k's 
vi(  torious  march  through  Afghanistan  and  the  hoisting  of  the 
British  flag  on  the  topmost  pinnacles  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  on 
the  16th  of  September,  1842 — there  is  a  most  sad  and  tragic 
episode,  which  ought  never  to  \k  forgotten  ;  not  only  because 
two  gallant  soldiers  and  accomplished  gentlemen  fell  victims 
to  their  devotion  to  their  country's  service,  but  because  they 
were  sacrificed  to  an  underhanded  policy,  eminently  opposed  | 
to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  "English."     Biimes— than  1 


whom  our  indi.in  annals  show  few  brighter  names — was  placed 
in  a  false  position  when  he  w.is  di^p.itched  on  an  ostensibly 
commercial  mission  to  Dost  Moh.mimed  Khan,  while  in  reality 
he  was  a  secret  political  agent ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Conolly 
and  Stoddart  were  i)laced  in  false  positions  at  Bokhara  and 
Khokand.  The  latter  ollker  had  been  tieputed  by  Mi.  McN'eill, 
our  minister  at  Teheran  in  1S38,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of 
some  Russian  jirisoners,  and  to  conclude  a  friendly  treaty  with 
Nasrullah  Khan ;  but  having  excited  the  hatreil  of  a  newly 
ai)i)ointed  vizier,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dark  well,  swarming 
with  the  most  nauseous  vermin,  by  the  Bokharian  tyrant.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  ill-treatment 
to  which  this  officer  was  subjected  was  of  a  precisely  similar 
character  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  Abyssinian  embroglio. 
Nasrullah  had  written  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and,  as  an 
independent  sovereign,  considered  himself  entitled  to  an 
autograph  letter  from  Her  Majesty  ;  incensed  at  not  receiving 
this,  and  considering  himself  treated  with  contumely,  he  re- 
solved to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  only  individual  of  the 
ott'ending  nation  in  his  power.  His  conduct,  and  (that  of 
Theodore,  v;as  dictated  by  jirecisely  similar  considerations, 
and  shows  how  unfitted  the  British  Foreign  Office,  with  its 
European  traditions  of  red-tapeism,  is  to  deal  with  these 
Eastern  potentates,  who  ought  to  be  placed  in  direct  relations 
with  the  Government  of  India.  By  his  order  Stodtlart  was 
kept  in  a  loathsome  prison,  frequently  severely  beaten— which, 
writes  an  informant  who  was  in  Cabul  at  the  time,  never 
extorted  a  single  groan  from  him — and  atarved  into  a  state  of 
pitiable  weakness.  Meanwhile,  he  was  repeatedly  ordered  to 
become  a  Mohammedan,  which  he  steadfastly  refused  to  do. 
To  conquer  hi.s  obstinacy,  the  emir  threw  him  into  the 
(/uth-i  stea/i,  or  "  black  pit,"  a  place  of  torment  for  the  vilest 
criminals.  In  it,  amongst  other  vermin,  were  large  ticks,  which 
bury  themselves  in  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  producing  noisome 
sores.  Before  life  was  extinct,  Stoddart  was  drawn  up  from 
this  horri!)le  dungeon,  and,  on  reviving  somewhat,  was  exposed 
in  one  of  the  great  gates  of  the  city — all  who  entered  being 
instructed  to  spit  in  his  face  and  buffet  him.  Still  he  refused 
to  abjure  Cliristianity.  The  next  day  he  was  again  severely 
beaten,  his  grave  dug  before  his  face,  and  it  was  announced  to 
him  that,  unless  he  pronounced  the  Mohammedan  confession 
of  faith,  in  that  very  grave  he  would  forthwith  be  buried  alive. 
Hitlierto  this  noble  gentleman's  resolution  had  not  failed  him ; 
but  in  this  fearful  moment  of  temjUadon,  when  mere  human 
nature  could  sustain  no  more — to  use  his  own  expression — "the 
grating  of  the  sjjades  against  the  sides  of  the  grave  jarred  on 
his  shattered  nerves  beyond  endurance."  Certain  Moham- 
medans, whose  sympathy  had  been  enlisted  by  his  nolile  con- 
stancy, besought  him  almost  with  tears  to  spare  them  the 
disgrace  of  his  murder,  and  to  pronounce  the  confession  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form ;  and  thus,  almost  unconsciously,  he  with 
his  mouth  owned  the  Arabian  iinpostor  as  the  true  Prophet 
of  God. 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  Captain  Conolly,  who  had  been 
dispatched  on  a  mission  to  Khi"a  and  Khokand,  in  1840,  by 
Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  received  an  invitation  from  the  emir  to 
proceed  to  Bokhara ;  and  he  was  so  anxious  to  induce  Colonel 
Stoddart  to  abjure  his  apostasy,  that  he  unhap|)ily  fell  into 
the  trap  set  for  him  by  the  perfidiou'-  niler  of  Bokhara,  and, 
after  some  delay,  proceeded  by  a  ■  us  route,  arriving  at 

the  scene  of  his  imprisonment  and  death  in  the  month  of 
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fJovcmber.  lie  roiild  not  have  ajipcnrod  at  a  more  unfortunate 
conjunction.  'I'lie  cmailc  at  CabiJ  Dccurrctl  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  when  Burncs  and  oth.T  Uritisli  officers  were  mur- 
dered, and  soon  after,  the  Cabul  force  was  besieged  in  its 
entrenchments,  This  news  reached  th'j  emir  in  the  following 
December,  at  a  time  when  he  was  grc.aly  incensed  by  receiving 
a  letter  written  by  Lord  Talmerston,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
referring  him  to  the  Government  of  India,  This  was  not  the 
way  to  propitiate  a  furious  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  NasruUah 
sent  for  the  British  olhccrs,  <iuostioned  them,  and,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  directed  tliem  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  house  of 
the  toptshibasluc,  or  chief  of  artillery.     Kaye,  in  his  "  Memoir 


the  miserable  room  in  which  tlicy  were  confined,  ancl  ague  and 
fever  racked  theni  grievously.  In  this  wretched  prison,  though 
Strictly  guarded,  they  were  not  so  closely  watched  that  Conolly 
couUl  not  contrive  to  spend  many  an  hour  chronicling,  in  small 
characters,  upon  Russian  paper,  all  the  incidents  of  captive 
life,  and  drawing  up,  for  the  information  of  his  government, 
elaborate  memoranda  on  the  politics  of  Central  Asia.  In 
spite  of  all  difficulties  of  transmission,  many  of  these  notes 
and  memoranda  found  their  way  from  Bokhara  to  Cabul,  and, 
:Mrviving  all  the  chances  of  destruction  to  which  the  convulsed 
state  of  Afghanistan  necessarily  exposed  them,  were  conveyed 
in  safety  to  the  British  camp.     In  no  way  could  the  sufferings 
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of  Captain  Arthur  Conolly,"  has  described  in  detail  the  con- 
tlition  to  which  these  two  British  officers  were  reduced,  and 
the  unflinching  firmness  with  which  tliey  bore  their  sufferings, 
while,  with  a  noble  constancy,  they  refused  to  abjure  the  faith 
of  their  f^ithers,  but  cheered  and  comforted  each  other  by 
prayer  to  fight  manfully  to  the  end.  It  may  be  gathered  from 
Conolly's  correspondence  and  journal,  that  they  were  thrown 
into  jirison  about  the  jyth  of  December,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  .\llahdad  Khan,  the  Cabul  envoy,  was  brought  in  to 
share  their  capti\iiy.  In  this  jirison  their  condition  became 
every  day  more  deplorable.  They  were  not  allowed  a  change 
of  raiment,  and  the  clothes  rotted  on  their  backs;  nauseous 
vermin  pre}ed  u])on  their  bodies,  and  they  tore  the  irritated 
flesh  with  their  n.iils.  They  were  not  denied  either  a  siif 
(kicncy  of  food  or  firing,  but  water  leaked  tlirough  the  roof  of 


which  the  Bokhara  raiitives  endured  be  s.'t  forth  so  truthfully 
as  in  extracts  from  such  of  Conolly's  letters  and  journals  as 
have  fortun.ately  been  jireserved. 

All  thnnigh  the  months  of  January  .and  February,  little 
I'hange  took  ])laro  in  the  '  ondition  of  the  captives.  The 
symptoms  of  a  favourable  diange  in  the  state  of  the  cmir'n 
feelings  proved  delusive  :  day  passed  after  ilay,  and  the  misery 
of  these  unhajipy  gendemen  increased, 

I'uring  lli'ir  confinement  the  iitftw/rt  otTorts  had  been 
made  by  the  Russian  envoy.  Colonel  fiulenel,  to  effect  their 
release,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Lord  I'almerslon  had  addressed 
himself  to  the  Government  of  tljc  Czar,  and  the  Sublime  Porto, 
soliciting  their  intervttition ;  and  the  Ru!..6«n  Chancellor, 
Count  Nesselrode,  who  ha«l  been  likewise  \a>  ssed  to  use  his 
influence  by  the  Marquis  of  ClanricanU',  instructed  Colonel 
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KutciH'f  to  (Ifiiiand  Stoddari's  release.  The  Russian  mission 
arrived  at  Jioiviiara  on  the  17th  of  August,  1841,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  emir.  Stoddarl  was  released  from  con- 
finement on  the  1 8th  of  S':i)teml)er,  and  lived  with  Colonel 
liutenef;  but  upon  the  jmir's  return  from  his  victories  in 
Kliokand,  he  threw  him  and  ConoUy  into  a  dungeon  again, 
though  he  promised  the  envoy  that  they  should  return  to 
Russia  with  him.  'I'imc  passed,  and  he  fulfilled  none  of  his 
pledges. 

Conolly  still  hoped  the  emir  might  relent,  and,  ever  the 
most  unselfish  of  men,  expresses,  in  an  entry  in  his  diary,  his 
yiy  that  Allahdad  Khan  and  the  rest  of  his  people  had  been 
released.  For  nearly  three  weary  months  they  lingered  on 
in  tlieir  prison,  wearing  the  loathsome  apparel  that  hung 
about  their  attenuated  and  diseased  frames.  Beyond  this,  all 
is  doubt  and  conjecture.  "On  the  28th  of  May,"  says  Kaye, 
"  Stoddart  dispatclied  an  official  letter  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, which  was  forwarded  with  Conolly's  journal ;  and  at  this 
pomt  we  lose  altogether  the  track  of  the  footprints  which  the 
Bokhara  captives  have  left  on  the  great  desert  of  Time.  That 
they  i>erished  miserably  is  certain.  '  No  change  has  taken 
place  in  our  treatment,'  wrote  Stoddart  (it  is  the  last  sentence 
penned  in  the  Bokhara  prison  which  seems  to  have  reached 
its  destination),  '  though  hopes,  so  long  proved  to  be  deceitful, 
are  held  out  to  us  on  the  return  of  the  chief  But  the  emir, 
glutted  with  conquest,  returned  from  the  Khokand  expedition, 
and  ordered  them  out  to  death.  They  died  by  the  hands  of 
the  public  executioner,  but  the  precise  period  of  their  death  is 
not  with  certainty  to  be  ascertained." 

Jiokhara  possesses  cities  such  as  the  capital  and  Samarcand, 
which  have  acquired  a  certain  renown  in  Oriental  history, 
tliough  architecturally  they  are  mean  beyond  even  a  third- 
rate  Persian  city.  Vamb^ry,  who  succeeded  in  penetrating 
Bokhara,  and  to  whose  boldness  the  English  reading  public 
is  indebted  for  a  very  able  work  on  the  khanate,  speaks  in  the 
following  terms  of  its  bazaars,  which  he  declares,  however, 
to  be  inferior  to  those  of  Persia ; — "  These  establishments  in 
Bokhara  are,  indeed,  far  from  splendid  and  magnificent,  like 
those  of  Teheran,  Tabreez,  and  Ispahan  ;  but  still,  by  the 
strange  and  diversified  intermixture  of  races,  dresses,  and 
customs,  they  present  a  very  striking  spectacle  to  the  eye  of 
a  stranger.  In  this  moving  multitude,  most  bear  the  type  of 
Iran,  and  have  their  heads  surmounted  by  a  turban,  white  or 
blue — -the  former  colour  being  distinctive  of  the  gentleman  or 
the  mollah,  the  latter  the  ai)i)ropriate  ornament  of  the  merchant, 
handicraftsman,  and  servant.  After  the  Persian,  it  is  the 
Tartar  physiognomy  that  predominates.  AVe  meet  it  in  all 
its  degrees,  from  the  Ozbegs,  amongst  whom  we  find  a  great 
intermixture  of  blood,  to  the  Kirghiz,  who  have  preserved  all 
the  wildness  of  their  origin.  No  need  to  look  the  latter  in  the 
face — his  heavy,  firm  tread  suffices  alone  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Turani  and  the  Irani." 

Bokhara  is  considered  the  chief  marc  of  Central  Asia,  and 
is  famous  for  its  silken  manufactures,  which  vary  in  texture 
from  the  coarsest  cloths  to  the  fine  handkerchief  of  the  con- 
sistence of  the  spider's  web.  The  natives  also  excel  in  the 
department  of  leather-cutting,  and  still  more  in  tnat  of  tent- 
making.  The  boots  for  the  male  portion  of  the  community 
are  made  with  high  heels,  terminating  in  points  about  the  size 
of  a  nail's  head,  while  those  u.sed  for  the  fair  sex  are  often 
ornamented  with  the  finest  silk,  though  they  are  made  thicker, 


thus  reversing  the  order  of  things  that  obtains  in  the  luxurious 
cities  of  the  west. 

The  river  Zerafshan,  literally,  the  "distributor of gold,"which 
flows  past  the  city  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  has  its  channel 
lower  than  the  streets,  and  even  in  summer  affords  but  a  scanty 
supply.  The  water  flows  through  a  canal,  deep  enough,  but 
not  maintained  in  the  state  of  purit;  that  is  enjoined  by  the 
Koran,  which  enforces  the  principle  that  "  cleanliness  is  derived 
from  religion."  The  purifying  element  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  city  at  the  gate,  Dervaze  Mezar,  once  in  intervals  of  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days,  according  as  the  height  of  the  river  may 
permit.  The  ajipearancc  of  the  water  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  rush  down  in  an  indiscriminate  mob  to  per- 
form their  ablutions.  The  horses  and  other  cattle  are  then 
permitted  to  enjoy  its  grateful  coolness,  and  then  the  dogs  roll 
in  its  now  filthy  tide.  When  man  and  beast  have  satisfied  them- 
selves, all  entrance  is  forbidden  and  the  water  is  left  to  setde. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  state  of  Bokhara  is 
the  very  hotbed  of  fanaticism.  The  outward  observance  of 
religion  is  not  only  enforced  by  law,  but  is  carried  to  extremes 
unknown  in  any  other  purely  Mohammedan  city,  even  in  Mecca 
itself,  while  at  the  same  time  the  emirs  and  their  courtiers 
have  been  noted  as  the  most  profligate  in  Asia.  Each  city  has 
a  guardian  of  religion,  who,  carrying  a  formidable  instrument 
of  flagellation,  with  which  in  hand  he  traverses  the  streets  and 
public  places,  examines  passers-by  in  the  tenets  of  Islamism, 
and  sends  the  ignorant,  even  if  they  be  old  men  of  threescore 
years,  for  periods  varying  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  to  the 
boys'  school  to  be  instructed,  or  drives  them  into  the  mosque 
at  the  hour  of  prayer.  There  is  also  enforced  a  system  of 
surveillance,  which  extends  its  branches  like  a  monster  tree  of 
oppression  throughout  the  land,  and  blights  all  confidence  and 
domestic  happiness.  So  omnipresent  are  the  emir's  spies,  that 
it  is  said  that  even  with  no  third  person  present,  husband  and 
wife  do  not  dare  pronounce  the  name  of  the  sovereign  without 
adding  the  words,  "  God  grant  to  him  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  !"  The  reigning  emir,  Mozuffar-ed-din  Khan,  is  happily 
a  better  disposed  man  than  his  late  father,  NasruUah,  and 
although  he  enforces  the  laws  respecting  religion  and  morals 
with  great  severity,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  crime  himself. 
He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  is  described  as  of  middle 
stature,  and  somewhat  corpulent ;  he  has  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance, fine  black  eyes,  and  a  thin  beard.  In  his  youth  he  acted 
one  year  as  governor  in  Karshi,  and  eighteen  in  Kermineh, 
and  was  always  distinguished  for  his  gentleness  and  affability, 
as  well  as  for  a  sense  of  justice  which  has  mostly  characterised 
his  public  acts.  He  himself  lives  in  an  unostentatious  style, 
and  is  the  most  determined  enemy  of  luxury  among  his  chiefs 
or  people.  He  limits  himself  to  the  four  wives  enjoined  by 
his  religion,  and  all  his  domestic  arrangements  are  upon  a 
strictly  economical  footing;  the  ladies  make  not  only  their 
own  clothes,  but  often  even  those  of  the  emir  himself. 

About  150  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Bokhara  is  Kette 
Kurgan  (great  fortress),  fiimous  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
and  which  formed  the  scat  cf  a  provincial  government,  until 
the  Russians  established  there  an  outpost  to  overawe  the 
capital.  This  fortress  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  and  deep 
fosse,  but  easily  fell  a  prey  to  the  Russian  arms.  Samarcand 
— the  enchanting  Samarcand,  as  its  inhabitants  call  it — the 
ancient  capital  of  Central  .Ssia,  is,  from  its  site  anil  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  which  it  stands,  the  most  beautiful  in  Turkestan. 
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It  is  tlie  city  of  the  rciiowncil  Timour,  whoiii  the  present 
emir  erroneously  claims  as  his  ancestor ;  the  'I'a.-tar  warrior 
was,  it  is  well  knovvn,  lame,  and  hence  his  enemies  called  him 
Timur  Lenk,  or  'I'amerlane — the  lame  'I'inioiir.  Samarcand, 
like  most  Eastern  cities,  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  presents 
an  imposing  appearance,  as  its  domes  and  minarets  are  lit  ii]) 
by  the  sim — an  appearance  the  brilliance  of  which  totally 
vanishes  on  a  closer  inspection.  Vambery,  who  in  his  dist,'iiise 
of  a  hadji  had  iine(iiialled  opportimities  of  visiting  its  sights 
and  holy  places,  gives  a  detailed  description  of  these  points  of 
interest.  Although  it  equals  Teheran  in  circimiference,  its 
houses  do  not  lie  so  close  together ;  still,  the  prominent  build- 
ings and  ruins  offer  a  far  more  magnificent  prospect. 

The  mostiue  ofTiniour  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  and  in  size  and  painted  brick  decorations  it  has  much 
resemblance  to  tlie  Mesjidi  Shah,  in  Ispahan,  which  was  built 
by  order  of  Abbas  II.  The  <lome,  however,  is  ditiltrcnt,  it 
being  in  the  form  of  a  melon,  which  is  never  the  case  in  Persia. 
The  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  in  gold  lettering,  are  described 
as  very  fine.  The  ascent  to  the  citadel  or  Ark,  as  it  is  called, 
is  steep ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  outer  is 
composed  of  private  dwellings,  whereas  the  inner  is  only  used 
for  the  reception  of  the  emir.  The  palace  is  scarcely  a  century 
old,  and  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it.  Among  the  apartments 
of  the  emir,  is  a  room  composed  of  fragments  of  looking- 
glass,  passing  for  a  wonder  of  the  world ;  but  the  great 
object  of  interest  in  the  citadel  is  the  place  designated  Talari 
Timour,  or  "  reception-hall  of  Timour."  This  is  a  long, 
narrow  court,  having  round  it  a  covered  foot-pavement  or 
cloister.  The  side  iat  fronts  you  contains  the  celebrated 
Koktash  (green-stoni  /,  upon  which  Timour  caused  his  throne 
to  be  placed  ;  to  it  flocked  vassals  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  do  homage,  and  were  ranged  there  according  to  their  rank, 
whilst  in  the  central  space,  that  resembled  an  arena,  three 
heralds  sat  ready  mounted  to  convey  on  the  instant  the  words 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  world  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  hall. 
As  the  green-stone  is  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  some  prisoner 
of  illustrious  birdi  was  always  forced  to  serve  as  a  footstool. 
It  is  singular  that,  according  to  the  tradition,  this  colossal  stone 
(ten  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  four  and  a  half  high)  was  trans- 
ported from  Broussa.  Fixed  in  the  wall  to  the  right  of  this 
stone  is  a  prominent  oval  piece  of  iron,  like  half  a  cocoa-nut ; 
upon  it  there  is  an  inscription  in  Arabic,  engraved  in  Kufish 
letters.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  treasury  of 
the  Sultan  Bayazid  Yildirin,  and  to  have  served  one  of  the 
caliphs  as  an  amulet.  High  above  the  stone,  on  the  wall,  are 
two  firmans,  written  in  golden  Divani  letters,  one  from  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  the  other  from  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid.  They  were 
sent  to  Emir  Said,  and  Emir  Nasrullah,  from  Constantinople, 
and  contained  both  the  official  permission  for  the  Frid.ay  itr.iyer, 
and  the  investiture  in  the  fimctions  of  a  n-is  (guardian  of 
religion),  which  the  emirs  former!' made  it  a  point  of  etiquette 
to  receive,  though  now-a-d.iys  they  "ontent  themselves  on  their 
accession  with  doing  homage  at  the  Koktush,  which  is  no 
longer  used  but  for  this  purpose  and  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  pious  hadjis. 

Timo\ii  s  sepulchre  lies  to  the  south-west,  and  consists  of  a 
neat  i  hapel,  crowned  with  a  splendid  dome,  and  encircled  by 
a  wall  ;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  high-arched  gate,  and  on  both 
sides  are  two  small  domes,  miniature  representations  of  the 
large  one  first  mentioned.     The  space  between  the  wall  and 


the  chapel  is  filled  with  trees,  intended  to  represent  a  garden. 
The  entrance  into  the  cha])el  is  on  the  west,  and  its  front,  ac  i  ord- 
ing  to  the  law,  is  towards  the  south.  On  entering  is  a  sort  of 
vestibule,  which  leads  ilirc<  lly  into  the  (hapel  itsilf.  This  is 
octagon.d,  and  ten  slion  p.K  cs  in  di.inutcr.  In  the  iniddU', 
under  the  dome,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  place  of  honour,  theie 
are  two  tombs  placed  lengthwise,  with  the  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mecca.  One  is  covered  with  a  very  fme  stone  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  two  and  a  half  spans  broad  and  ten  long, 
and  about  the  thickness  of  six  fingers.  It  is  laid  flat,  in  two 
pieces,  over  the  grave  of  Timour  :  the  other  has  a  black  stone,  of 
about  the  same  length,  but  somewhat  broader.  This  is  the  tomb 
of  Mir  Seid  Berke,  the  teacher  and  spiritual  chief  of  Timour, 
at  whose  side  the  mighty  Tartar  emir  gratefidly  desired  to  be 
buried.  Round  about  lie  other  tombstones,  great  and  small— 
those  of  his  wives  and  grandsons,  and  great  grandsons — though 
their  bodies  were  brought  thither  at  a  subsequent  period  from 
different  parts  of  the  city.  The  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  are 
in  Persian  and  Arabic ;  no  enumeration  of  titles  is  there,  and 
even  that  of  the  emir  is  very  simple.  As  for  the  interior  of 
the  chapel,  arabesques  in  alabaster,  whose  gildings  are  in  rich 
contrast  with  azure,  bear  evidence  of  a  truly  artistic  taste,  and 
are  described  as  producing  a  surprisingly  beautiful  effect.  At 
the  head  of  the  graves  are  two  tables  with  two  leaves,  upon 
which,  in  the  East,are  laid  sacred  volumes,  where  the  mollahs  day 
and  night  read  in  turn  the  Koran.  They,  as  well  as  the  iiiutevali 
(stewards),  are  taken  from  the  Nogai  Tartars,  because  Timour 
expressed  in  his  will  the  desire  that  the  watch  over  him  should 
be  entrusted  to  this  race,  which  had  always  been  |)articukirly 
well  disposed  towards  him.  Below  the  chapel  is  a  room  <  losely 
resembling  it,  which  contains  the  actual  grave  of  the  warrior. 
Here  is  a  valuable  relic,  consisting  of  a  Koran,  written  ujion 
the  skin  of  a  gazelle,  and  said  to  be  the  caligraphy  of  Osman, 
Mohammed's  secretary,  and  the  second  caliiih,  and  which 
Timour  is  reported  to  have  brought  with  him  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  from  Brous.sa.  On  the  front  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Timour  is  an  inscription,  written  in  white  letters  on  a 
l.lue  ground,  "  This  is  the  work  of  poor  Abdalla,  the  son  of 
Mahmoud,  of  Ispahan."  About  loo  paces  from  it  is  another 
dome  of  simple  arcliitecture,  but  considerable  antiquity,  the 
resting-place  of  one  of  Timour's  favourite  wi  /es. 

The  modern  c'ty  of  Samarcand,  whose  walls  are  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  league  from  the  ruins  of  the  former  city,  has  six  gates 
and  a  few  bazaars,  that  still  survive  as  relics  of  ancient  times ; 
in  these  are  sold  manufactures  in  leather  that  have  a  high  repute, 
and  wooden  saddles,  the  enamel-work  of  which  is  admirably 
executed.  The  resident  population  of  Samarcand  numbers 
about  15,000  or  20,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Ozbegs,  and 
one-third  Tadjiks. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  present  position  of  Russia  in 
Western  Turkestan  are  necessary  before  closing  this  necessarily 
meagre  account  of  a  country  that  is  exciting  much  interest  at 
the  present  time.  The  whole  history  of  Russian  aggression, 
from  a  Russian  poiivt  of  view,  is  unfolded  in  Michell's  trans- 
lation of  "The  Russians  in  v'entral  .'Vsi.i,"  and  forms  an  in- 
structive and  interesting  commentary'  on  their  method  of  dealing 
with  the  wmi-civilised  nations  with  whvnn  they  are  thrown  into 
contact  in  that  thirst  for  empire  whiih  has  ever  been  charao 
teristic  of  her  czars.  Extensions  of  Russian  territory,  similar 
to  that  eflected  in  Central  Asia,  have  always  been  carried  on 
in   the   same  order,   under  the   same  condition"-    and   have 
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invariably  led  to  the  same  results.  The  pioneers  of  each  move- 
ment in  aclv.mcc  were  the  Cossacks,  who  were  followed  by 
fixed  scltltrs  and  agrirultiirisls,  with  their  families  and  fanning 
stock.  Jt  was  in  this  way  that  on  tiie  banks  of  tlie  Don  anil 
Ural  in  former  years,  and  on  lliu  Anm  Daria  and  Syr  Daria  in 
our  day,  the  green  uniform  of  llie  Russian  soldier  first  ajJiJeared, 
to  be  followed  by  the  sturdy  settlers  forming  the  germ  of  the 
future  colony.  The  settlements  once  formed,  a  necessity  arose 
for  connecting  them  together;  and,  with  this  object,  roads 
were  constructed,  stations  erected,  steamers  introduced  (as  on 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes),  and  even  telegrai)hic  lines  established, 
as  at  present,  from  die  Chinese  frontier  to  St.  Petersburg. 
From  Orenburg  to  the  -Syr  Daria  there  now  exists  a  ro.ad, 
along  which  the  post  travels,  and  by  which  goods  can  be 
conveyed  in  carts. 

The  first  Russian  sliii)  of  war,  named  the  Nicolai,  appeared 
in  the  Aral  in  1847,  and  in  1853  the  rcruvski  (so  named  after 
the  (iovernor-deneral  of  Orenburg)  was  launched  on  the  Syr 
Daria,  which  had  been  surveyed  in  the  previous  year,  under 
the  famous  Bootakov,  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  This  steamer 
took  part  in  the  operations  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Ak-Mechet, 
which  was  stormed  and  taken,  after  a  desperate  conflict.  The 
fort  was  re-named  I'erovski,  under  which  designation  it  is 
now  known.  On  the  march  to  Ak-Mechet,  two  forts  were 
erected  on  the  Jaxartes,  according  to  jilans  drawn  up  by  the 
Governor-Oeneral — one,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Kazala, 
to  which  the  garri  in  of  Fort  Aralsk  was  removed,  was  ordered 
to  be  named  Fort  No.  i  ;  the  other,  at  the  Karmakchi  settle- 
ment, called  Fort  No.  2.  Subseciuently  a  third,  called  Fort 
No.  3,  was  also  erected,  but  was  abandoned  in  1855.  Some 
desperate  fighting  took  place  in  1853  .\nd  1854.  and  at  one 
time  Fort  Perovski  was  besieged  by  13,000  Khokandians,  but 
they  were  routed  and  dispersed  with  considerable  loss. 

Matters  remained  pretty  much  in  statu  quo  during  the 
Crimean  war,  when  all  the  energies  of  the  giant  of  the  North 
were  engaged  in  that  terrible  struggle ;  but  no  sooner  was 
peace  concluded  with  the  Allied  Powers  than  a  policy  of 
aggression  was  once  more  set  on  foot.  Governor-General 
Perovski  died  early  in  1857,  and  was  succeeded  by  Katenin, 
who  drew  up,  in  1859,  a  "Memoir  on  the  Policy  of  Russia 
in  the  Orenburg  Region,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
advocated  the  occupation  of  the  small  Khokandian  fortress  of 


Djulek,  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  Fort  Perovski.  This 
was  not  effected  by  him,  owing  to  his  death,  but  was  carried 
into  execution  by  the  present  Governor-General  of  the  Oren- 
burg (Lieut. -General  Ikv.ac),  who  was  also  ordered  to  demolish 
the  Khokandian  fortification  of  Vany-Kurgan,  near  Djulek. 
'I'he  Russian  forts  now  existing  on  the  .Syr  Daria  are  Fort 
No.  2  and  F'orts  Perovski  and  Djulek.  Communication  be- 
tween these  is  keiit  up  by  Khirgiz  postillions,  who  are  sent 
with  government  desjiatches  from  fort  to  fort,  and  so  to  the 
Orenburg  Line.  The  road,  which  is  traversed  by  caravans  of 
goods  and  provisions,  exteiuls  from  Fort  No.  i  to  F'ort 
Perovski,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes,  through  an 
inhosjiitable  and  partly  barren  stejJiie.  Steamers  can  only 
proceed  up  the  river  at  high  water,  and  oftentimes  it  overflows 
its  banks,  when  communication  by  land  becomes  imiiossible. 
Since  1859  the  Russians  have  pushed  their  conquests  more 
to  the  southward  and  eastward,  as  far  as  the  ;ity  of  Namengan, 
on  the  Nareen  river.  Overrunning  the  v  hole  of  Khokand, 
and  capturing  its  chief  towns,  Chemke'id,  Tashkend,  and 
others,  they  entered  "sherif  Bokhara,"  ar.d,  in  1868,  captured 
Samarcand,  and  ultimately  established  themselves  at  the 
fortress  of  Kette  Kurgan,  within  150  mi'es  of  the  capital.  The 
proud  emirs,  descendants  of  Genghis  Khan  (as  he  of  Bokhara 
pretends  to  be,  and  as  the  Kaan  of  Khokand  really  is),  have 
at  length  learnt  their  inferiority,  and,  in  spite  of  religious 
fanaticism  and  liji/uuis,  or  holy  wars,  have  succumbed  to 
European  civilisation  and  rifled  firearms,  while  the  son  of 
Nasrullah  Khan  has  sent  his  heir  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  humble 
sujjpliant  at  the  throne  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  But  the 
conquest  is  a  barren  triumph,  and  the  Mu.scovite  Ministers 
of  Finance  complain  of  the  continuous  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  country,  so  that  it  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation  to 
restore  Samarcand  and  withdraw  from  the  territory  of  Bokhara. 
Should  the  anti-annexation  party  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the 
councils  of  the  Czar,  the  restoration  of  Khokand  to  Khudayar 
Khan  may  be  the  result ;  though  the  withdrawal  or  contraction 
of  their  advanced  line  from  the  Oxus  will  prove,  throughout 
Central  Asia,  as  damaging  to  their  pnstige  as  it  is  favourable 
to  tliat  of  England,  which  has  been  in  the  ascendant  ever 
since  the  famous  Umballa  meeting  between  Lord  Mayo, 
the  present  Viceroy  of  British  India,  and  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan. 
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Rome   and   United   Italy. 


In  a.d.  755  an  alliance  was  formed  between  Pepin  the  Younger 
and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  which,  with  certain  intervals,  has  lasted 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  was  renovated  and  confirmed  by 
all  the  great  sovereigns  of  France — by  Charlemagne,  and  Henry 
IV.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  Napoleon  I., ami  Napoleon  III.  It 
was  ruptured,  jjossibly  for  ever,  in  the  month  of  September 
of  die  present  year,  1870. 

The  historians  of  die  future  will  doubtless  point  out  Sedan 
*s  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  decisive  age  in  which 
we  live.     They  will  record  how  two  ancient  despotisms  fell  as 


they  rose — almost  at  the  same  hour — in  each  other's  arms; 
and  how,  since  that  memorable  day,  no  individual  in  Europe 
(west  of  the  Russian  Empire)  was  again  jiermilted  to  control 
the  destinies  of  millions  of  men. 

Amid  the  din  an<l  confusion  of  a  gigantic  war,  the  late  event 
in  Rome  has  [lassed  without  attracting  that  attention  which  its 
actual  magnitude  deserves.  Within  the  theological  wodd, indeed, 
this  revolution  so  long  sighed  for,  so  long  dreaded,  has  caused 
agitation  enough;  but  the  religious  aspect  of  the  Roman 
(juestion  cannot  be  discussed  here.      We  have  to  do,  not  with 
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tlif  (liicf  minister  of  an  ancient    anil  widcly-sprcail   religion, 
but  with  tlic  ruler  of  the  I'apul  States. 

As  we  look  ujion  an  old  castle  covereil  with  ivy  anil  moss, 
and  survey  its  lofly  hattlements  and  its  |irodigious  walls,  we 
are  tilled  with  a  sentiment  of  mingled  tenderness  and  awe. 
We  forget  all  those  scenes  of  blood  and  tyranny  and  lust  which 
were  (lerpetrated  within  it  while  it  was  alive.  We  i)ass  atiiong 
its  ruins  as  among  tombs  in  a  churehyard  ;  we  venerate  it  as 
a  monument  ;  we  consider  it  as  a  desecr.ition  to  disturb  a 
single  stone.  And  thus,  now  that  all  the  bitterness  of  the  old 
religious  wars  is  past,  thus  cultivated  Europe  is  accustomed  to 
look  upon  Papal  Rome.  To  Protestants  it  has  been  a  museum  ; 
to  Catholics  it  has  been  also  a  shrine:  to  both  classes  it  was 
a  Holy  City — a  kind  of  Jerusalem.  With  us  Englishmen  the 
Po|)e  himself  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  "  sight,"  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  genteel  people  in  this  city,  whose  first  feeling,  when 
they  heard  the  news  the  other  day,  was  to  deplore  that  they 
had  not  been  to  Rome  while  the  Poiie  anil  his  mcdia;val  court 
yet  llourisheil.  Few  persons  rclk(  l<'d  that  though  it  is  very 
Ijleasant  to  take  a  dip  into  the  Middle  Ages  with  a  rope  round 
one's  waist,  and  one's  ambassador  ready  to  haul  one  back  out 
of  danger  if  needs  be,  at  a  moment's  notice,  it  is  not  so  agree- 
able to  breathe  that  "  cathedral  atmosphere  "  all  one's  life  ;  to 
be  educated,  ruled,  and  [jossibly  also  punished  by  a  coterie  of 
priests.  There  were  few  of  the  thousand  pilgrims  of  religion 
and  art  visiting  Rome  every  year  who  cared  much  about 
the  condition  of  the  Romans  themselves ;  but  f/iey  took  a 
view  of  the  Papacy  which  was  somewhat  diftercnt  from  that 
of  their  pious  or  merely  polite  visitors.  To  the  foreigners  the 
Pope  was  an  object  of  abstract  veneration,  esteem,  or  curiosity  ; 
to  the  natives  he  was  an  object  of  concrete  hatred  or  affection. 
The  former  could  see  him  only  in  his  spiritual  form,  the  latter 
could  see  him  only  in  his  temporal  form.  To  the  foreign 
Catholics  he  ajipeared  as  a  great  high-priest  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  heaven  ;  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Papal  States  he  was 
not  a  priest,  but  a  prince.  He  was  for  them  the  personification 
of  all  that  was  connected  with  their  daily  lives.  He  was  the 
law,  the  government,  the  police,  the  show-master  on  feast-days, 
the  lottery,  and  the  taxes.  It  is  possible  that  Pius  IX.  himself 
personally  has  never  excited  a  personal  animosity  in  a  single 
human  breast ;  but  as  a  king  he  must  be  held  accountable, 
and  was  held  accountable,  by  his  sulijects  for  the  many  vices 
and  even  cruelties  of  his  administration.  But  before  we  enter 
into  a  more  intimate  description  of  the  Roman  people  and 
tlieir  ruler,  it  will  be  advisable  to  relate  in  a  few  words  the 
history  of  the  Papal  States. 

The  early  Christian  emperors  established  the  supremacy  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rome.  Theodosius  the  Great  ordained  that  all 
nations  who  were  subject  to  his  grace  should  receive  the  faith 
which  had  been  delivered  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Romans.  Valen- 
tinian  III.  forbade  the  bishops,  both  in  Gaul  and  in  the  other 
provinces,  to  depart  from  ancient  usages  without  the  appro- 
bation of  the  venerable  man,  the  Pope  of  the  Holy  City. 
Throughout  the  wars  of  the  barbarians  the  diocese  of  Rome 
was  i)reserved  intact,  and  it  escaped,  though  narrowly,  an  Arab 
occujiation.  In  the  eighth  century  the  Pope  of  Rome  appears 
as  a  kind  of  rival  to  the  emperor  at  Constantinople ;  they 
took  opposite  sides  in  a  controversy  respecting  the  use  of 
images,  and  the  emperor  often  ])ractised  against  the  Pope's 
life.  The  savage  Lombards,  thirsting  for  fresh  territory, 
took  advantage  of  these  dissensions ;  they  seized  some  of  the 


provinces  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Empire  and  marched 
against  Rome. 

l'e|>in,  an  usurper,  possessed  the  substance  of  royal  power 
in  Eranc;e.  He  desired  a  higher  .sanction,  which  the  Pope 
bestowed  ;  and  Pciiin  in  return  undertook  the  defenc  e  of  the 
Pope,  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  the  Republic  of  God,  against  the 
Lombards.  He  compelled  them  to  surrender  the  territory 
which  they  had  won  I'rom  the  empire.  Instead  of  restoring  it 
to  the  em|iire,  he  bestowed  it  on  the  Pope,  saying  that  he  had 
not  gone  to  war  for  any  man,  but  for  the  honour  of  St.  i'eter 
alone,  and  to  obtain  forgiveness  for  his  sins,  He  placed  the 
keys  of  the  concpiercd  cities  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  and  thus 
founded  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Popes. 

Charlemagne  delivered  the  Pope  entirely  from  the  Lom- 
bards, went  himself  to  Rome,  kissed  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's, 
ratified  the  gift  of  Pepin,  and  was  finally  crowned,  by  the  Pope, 
Emperor  of  the  West. 

Centuries  passed  ;  the  Prankish  Empire  crumbled  to  pieces, 
the  German  Empire  took  its  place,  and  the  sanu  kind  of 
alliance  was  established  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope. 
Yet  the  latter  remained  merely  archbishop  on  a  grand  scale  till 
the  days  of  Gregory  VII.,  who  aspired  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  emjieror.  He  passed  a  decree  at  one  of  his 
councils  that  in  future  no  ecclesiastical  office  should  be  granted 
by  a  temporal  sovereign.  The  disorders  of  the  empire  favoured 
this  project ;  yet  it  was  not  accomplished  without  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle.  The  battle  between  the  spiritual  and  tem|)oral 
principles,  which  had  formerly  gone  hand  in  hand,  divided 
Christendom.  "  How  often,"  says  Ranke,  "  have  the  Po])es 
been  forced  to  retreat  from  their  own  capital  and  to  see  the 
apostolic  seat  ascended  by  anti,  opes  ! " 

Then  followed  that  marvellous  age  in  which  the  Papacy 
became  the  soul  of  Europe — the  Pope  the  shepherd  of  the 
Christian  world  ;  kings  were  his  vassals ;  the  priests  in  every 
country  were  his  slaves;  his  legates  were  compared  to  the 
pro-consuls  of  ancient  Rome ;  every  mind  was  prostrated 
humbly  before  his  name  ;  thousands  rushed  at  his  bidding 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  a  King  of  England  received  his  kingdom 
from  the  Pope  as  a  fief;  a  King  of  Arragon  transferred  his 
to  the  Apostle  Peter;  Naples  was  given  by  the  Pope  to  a 
foreign  house.  The  prophetic  words  of  the  Prior  Gerolius 
were  almost  confirmed  : — "  It  will  come  to  pass  that  the  golden 
pillars  of  the  monarchy  will  be  utterly  shattered,  and  every 
great  empire  will  be  divided  into  tetrarchies  ;  not  till  then  will 
the  Church  be  free  and  unfettered  under  the  protecting  care  of 
the  great  crowned  priest." 

But  the  period  of  the  Crusades  and  of  religious  enthusiasm 
passed  away ;  nation.d  languages,  struggling  against  the  Latin, 
rose  into  life.  The  French,  the  Germans,  and  the  English, 
began  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope.  Long  before 
the  Reformation,  this  movement  of  resistance  had  fully  .suc- 
ceeded even  in  Italy  itself;  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  secular 
spirit  was  everywhere  triumphant,  rnd  the  European  kings  had 
regained  their  independence.  Already  in  that  same  century 
the  great  question  of  our  own  days  had  been  actively  discussed. 
"  Formerly,"  said  an  orator,  in  the  Council  of  Basle,  "  I  was  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  separate  the  temporal  entirely 
from  the  spiritual  power  ;  but  I  have  learned  that  virtue  with- 
out force  is  ludicrous — that  the  Pope  of  Rome,  without  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  the  Church,  is  only  the  servant  of 
kings  and  princes." 
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At  tliis  tiiiic  the  rojjcs,  having  lost  so  many  of  their  fori'ign 
privik'h'cs  and  so  nniuli  of  their  spiritual  power,  hcgan  to  sliiily 
tiifir  worldly  concerns,  and  throw  iht-nisulvcs  a(  lively  into  the 
politics  of  Italy.  On  all  sides  a  striingle  fur  territory  was  being 
carried  on.  Sixtiis  IV.  and  Alexander  VI.  (()n<|uered  prim  i- 
p.ilities  for  their  sons  and  nephews;  but  it  was  Julius  11.  who 
had  the  nobler,  though  not  less  worldly,  design  of  enlarging  the 
Slates  of  the  Church.  This  soldier-pope  took  tiie  coniniand  of 
his  troops  himself ;  he  won  back  the  coast  of  the  I'apal  Stales 
which  had  been  sei/e<l  by  the  Venetians  ;  he  (omiucred  new 
lands,  and  became  a  potentate  in  Europe.  "  formerly,"  says 
Macchiavel,  "  no  baron  was  so  insignificant  as  not  to  despise 
the  papal  power ;  now  a  King  of  Trance  stands  in  awe  of  it." 

The  historical  period  which  follows  is  not  for  us  to  describe  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  spiritual  rather  than  to  the  temporal  dominion 
of  the  Pope.  We  must  pass  over  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
the  Catholic  revival,  the  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  controversy,  the 
epoch  of  Voltaire,  till  we  arrive  at  the  French  Revolution,  and 
find  an  army  of  Red  Republicans  in  Rome.  "Pius  VI.," 
writes  Ranke,  "  prayed  his  enemies  to  let  him,  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  die  there  where  he  had  lived.  Tiiey  replied  that  he 
could  die  anywhere.  They  strii)|)ed  and  plundered  his  sitting- 
room  before  his  eyes  ;  they  deprived  him  even  of  the  smallest 
things  needful  to  his  comfort ;  they  pulled  the  ring  from  his 
fniger,  and  at  length  carried  him  off  to  France,  where  ho  dietl 
in  1799." 

But  Napoleon  determined  to  revive  the  policy  of  Charle- 
magne. On  the  battle-field  of  Marengo,  lie  dispatched  a 
bishop  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Pius  VII.  concerning 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  new  Pope 
consented  to  make  vast  concessions,  to  cross  the  Alps,  and 
crown  the  new  emperor  d  la  C/iarkmagne.  He  hoped  to  gain 
much  from  Napoleon,  who  styled  himself  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Church  ;  but,  crushed  by  that  indomitable  mind,  ho 
became  a  subject  of  France,  and  was  not  oven  permitted  to 
reside  in  Rome. 

When  Na|)oleon  fell,  the  old  state  of  things  in  Italy  was 
restored.  There  was  a  reaction  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  revived,  and  the  papal  power  gained  new  strength.  The 
Jesuits,  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome  before  the  French 
Revolution,  soon  were  invited  to  return,  and  the  Incpiisition 
was  re-established.  But  this  only  lasted  a  certain  time — the 
hand  of  the  clock  had  been  put  back,  but  it  returned  to  the 
same  place,  and  then  moved  onwards  as  before. 

A  united  Italy,  with  Rome  for  its  capital,  had  been  a 
favourite  dream  of  great  mediasval  minds ;  Arnold  da  Brescia 
had  even  attempted  to  realise  it,  and  had  suffered  the  fate  of 
those  who  put  prophetic  ideas  into  action  before  their  time. 
The  French  Revolution  had  excited  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Italians;  and  in  the  latter  ])art  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
poets  continually  dwelt  upon  the  theme  of  nationality.  From 
jioetry  the  idea  passed  into  politics ;  it  took  form ;  it  was 
used  by  the  foreign  powers  who  dealt  in  Italian  affairs.  The 
Archduke  John  of  Austria,  in  1809,  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
in  1814,  and  General  Nugent,  in  1815,  promised  ind.'pendence 
to  the  Italians.  Even  Murat,  in  his  march  to  Upper  Italy,  in 
18 1 5,  declared  that  the  freedom  of  Italy  was  the  object  of 
his  expedition;  but  at  the  Congress  of- Vienna  all  these  fine 
words  were  not  remembered,  and  Italy  was  subjected  to  a 
foreign  nde.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  Italy;  there  were  only 
some  Italian  provinces  under  foreign  |)rincos.     Lombanly  with 


Venetia  belonged  to  the  lunperor  of  .\ustria  ;  Naples  and 
Parma  to  Spanish  antl  French  llourbons;  .Modena  and  Tus- 
cany (which  were  always  gently  ruled)  to  .\ustrian  archdukes  ; 
Picdiuont  and  S.irdinia  to  .S.iv(i\ards  luiikil  by  m.iiri.igo 
with  .Vustri.i.  All  the:  .  petty  prmi  cs  (ami  ihc  Pope  also) 
were  merely  vassals  of  the  Auslri.m  court,  whith  direi  ted  not 
only  their  foreign  relations,  but  their  internal  laws.  Among 
them  all  there  was  a  wonderful  family  likeness  ;  they  resembled 
one  another  and  ihcir  conunon  parent.  In  .dl  these  provim  cs, 
exports  and  imj-orls  were  diet  kcd  by  enormous  duties  ;  a  rigiil 
passport  system  everywhere  prevailed  ;  freciuently  persons  were 
not  permitted  to  leave  their  native  towns  even  for  a  few  days  ; 
education  was  entirely  in  the  h.mds  of  the  clergy  ;  there  were 
no  political  journals  ;  there  was  a  rigid  censorship  over  books  ; 
private  lecturing  and  teaching  were  nol  allowed  willioul  a 
licence  from  the  poli<  e. 

In  Rome  the  government  set  itself  to  work  to  blot  out  all 
traces  of  the  vigorous  and  enlightened  administration  of  the 
French.  A  code  was  imblished  b.ised  upon  bygone  institu- 
tions, and  totally  opposed  to  the  reiiuirements  of  the  age.  The 
Spanish  military  revolution  of  1820,  which  was  rewarded  wilh 
a  constitution,  infected  the  Italian  ]>eninsula.  There  were 
insurrections  in  Na|)les  and  Piedmont,  and  the  Auslrians  were 
called  in.  In  the  P.ipal  States  there  was  no  rising  ;  but  it  was 
known  that  the  Ciirhoiiari — a  secret  society  originally  organised 
to  emaniipalo  Italy  while  under  French  rule — possessed  many 
members  in  the  Stales  of  the  Church  as  in  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Italy.  Five  hundred  and  eight  persons  were  accused 
of  high  treason  ;  of  those  121,  belonging  to  the  upper  classes 
of  society,  were  exiled  to  Tuscany  ;  but  the  government,  fearing 
that  they  might  conspire  if  left  at  large,  sunniioned  them  back. 
On  their  return  they  were  seized,  imprisoned,  and  all  con- 
demned. Seven  were  beheaded,  forty-five  sent  to  the  galleys, 
and  the  rest  imprisoned  in  state  fortresses. 

The  Papal  government  also  adopted  an  ingenious  though 
not  highly  moral  or  eminently  (Jhri.itian  method  of  opposing 
the  Carbonari  and  the  disaffectetl  generally.  It  organised  a 
society  of  its  own — the  Sanfcdisti — who  were  bound  together 
by  the  most  solemn  oath  for  the  defence  of  the  holy  Roman 
apostolic  faith  and  the  temiioral  authority  of  the  Pope.  No 
family  tie,  no  impulse  of  compassion,  neither  "  the  tears  of 
women  nor  the  cries  of  chiUlron  "  were  to  bland  in  the  way 
of  its  fulfilment,  So  long  as  they  were  faithful  to  the  cause, 
they  enjoyed  almost  complete  immunity  for  any  amount  of 
crime,  and  were  liber.ally  paid.  The  spy,  the  informer,  and 
the  assassin  plied  thriving  trades.  In  1831  the  revolutions 
of  France  and  Belgium  set  Italy  in  flames.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  Papal  States  and  many  other  provinces. 
The  revolutionists  of  1S20  had  demanded  a  constitution: 
those  of  1831  were  more  advanced  ;  they  demanded  a  republic. 
The  Austrians  again  marched  over  Italy,  and  the  insurrections 
were  .suppressed.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Mazzini  made 
his  appearance  on  the  scene,  abandoned  the  Carbonari,  and 
established  the  party  of  "Young  Italy." 

The  peo])le  of  the  Romagna,  crushed  by  the  Austrian 
arms,  appealed  to  France.  A  conference  was  held  at  Rome 
between  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers — France, 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  They  very  (piickly 
discovered  the  defects  of  the  Roman  administration,  and 
addressed  a  joint  memorandum  to  the  Pope,  suggesting  the 
secularisation  of  many  of  ihe  chief  ollices  under  government, 
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and  in  the  courts  of  law ;  the  revision  of  the  code ;  and  other 
reforms.  These  suggestions  were  not  carried  out.  The  tax^s 
paid  by  the  people  were  paid  by  the  Pope  to  Swiss  nivV 
cenaries  to  protect  him  from  the  people.  Every  year  or  two  an 
insurrection  broke  out ;  the  highw.ays  swarmed  with  robbers ; 
the  prisons  with  political  offenders;  bribery  and  fraud  \.'ere 
everywhere  rampant ;  religious  exercises  were  enforced  by  law. 
Two  foreign  revolutions  h.id  at  two  different  epochs  in- 
flamed the  hopes  of  the  Italians ;  the  third  time  it  was  not 
a  revolution,  but  a  Pope.  It  apjjcars  strange  to  us  of  the 
younger  generation  that  this  Pius  IX. — who  is  associated  in 
our  minds   with   so    many  long  and    impotent    allocutions, 


exile  or  captivity,  and  the  country  awoke  from  the  lethargy  of 
despair."  Carlo  Alberto  also  began  to  grant  refonns;  soon 
aftenvards  the  first  war  of  liberation  began,  and  Story  relates 
that  he  heard  10,000  men  sing,  as  they  marched  through  the 
streets  of  Genoa  carrying  torches  in  their  hands,  and  following 
the  king,  on  whom  rose-leaves  >vere  showered  from  the 
windows  : — 

"  O  Gioyani  .irdenti  cl'Ilalico  Jimore 
Serbate  il  v.-ilorc  pel  dl  ili  piignar ; 
Evviv.i  Italia  !  cvvlva  Pio  Nono  I 
Kvviva  Italia  !  cvviva  il  Re  1" 

During  two  years  Pius  IX.  persevered  in  his  reforms.    He 
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benedictions,  cxcommimications,  and  bulls,  with  the  papal 
aggression,  the  encyclic.il  letter,  and  the  rEcumenical  Council ; 
who  has  been  shrieking  to  us  so  often  and  so  loudly,  A^o/i 
vtiim'e!  lion  mum't  I  (the  world  does  not  move,  or  if  it  does 
move,  it  ought  not  to,  and  it  will  surely  come  to  harm),  that 
this  same  Pius  IX.  was  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
the  hope  of  the  Italian  patriots,  that  he  was  honoured  with 
a  complimentary  letter  from  Mazzini  himself,  and  that  he 
did  ctually  set  light  to  that  fire  which  has  now  consumed 
himstif. 

In  July,  1846,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  inaugurated 
his  reign  with  an  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders.  As  Mrs. 
Gretton  writes,  in  her  charming  language,  which  we  have 
frequently  adopted,  since  we  find  it  impossible  to  improve, 
"Thousands  of  families  received  back  tlicir  loveJ  ones  from 


adopted  the  suggestions  of  the  memorandum  of  1831 ;  he 
dismissed  his  Swiss  Guard ;  he  made  the  clergy  pay  taxes ; 
he  emancipated  the  laity — at  least  to  a  certain  extent ;  he 
granted  a  constitution  on  the  8th  of  March,  1848 ;  then  he 
stopped  short,  and  fled  back  into  the  dirk. 

The  ;)foclamation  of  the  republic  at  Paris  was  a  mis- 
fortune for  the  Italians ;  it  c.ime  a  little  too  soon.  They 
began  to  sneer  at  gradual  reform,  and  to  abuse  their  new 
liberties  in  every  way.  But  nothing  can  justify  the  sudden 
"  change  of  mind  "  on  the  jjart  of  the  Pope — a  change  which 
might  have  been  conscientious,  but  which  is,  in  any  case, 
contemptible.  At  this  time  Italy  and  Austria  were  fighting 
on  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  This  war  had  been  preached 
in  his  own  dominions,  with  his  full  knowledge  and  consent, 
as  a  new  crusade ;  he  had  even  blessed  the  volunteers  when 
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they  marched  from  Rome.  A  month  after  that  event  he 
ilisavoweil  the  same  war,  an  1  stigmatised  it  as  "  unjust"  and 
•"  hurtful."  'here  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  fearful  revulsion 
of  feeling  througliout  the  peninsula,  and  doubtless  many  an 
Italian  heart  could  respond  even  now  to  the  lines  which  a 
great  poet  (Robert  Drowning)  wrote  in  allusion  to  this  fall  of 
the  Pope— more  melancholy  far  than  his  temporal  fall  two 
months  ago — 

"  We  shall  march  prospering— not  through  his  presence  j 
Songs  may  insjurU  us — not  from  his  lyre  j 
Deeds  will  be  (lone  while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 
Si  ill  bidding  crouch  when  the  rest  bade  aspiie  1 
IJlot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more — 
One  more  task  declined— one  more  footpath  untrod — 
One  more  triumph  for  devils  and  sorrow  to  angels — 
One  wrong  more  to  man — one  more  insult  to  tjod." 

The  summer  of  1848  was  passed  in  disputes  between  the 
Pope  and  his  lay  ministers,  who  desired  to  carry  out  the 
constitution  which  he  had  bestowed.  The  constitutionalists 
became  weaker  and  weaker ;  the  Mazzinists  gained  power, 
and  among  those  wild  republicans  were  a  number  of  Austrian 
agents,  who  sought  to  excite  the  population  to  such  excesses 
as  would  justify  Austrian  intervention,  and  deprive  the  revo- 
lutionists of  foreign  sympathy  "We  can  all  remember," 
writes  Massimo  d'Azeglio  to  tne  inhabitants  of  the  Legations, 
"in  1848-49  certain  journalists  and  street  orators,  who  were 
only  too  successful  in  dragging  the  most  ignorant  and  in- 
flammable of  the  population  into  extravagant  lengths;  and 
whom  afterwards,  on  the  return  of  the  Austrian  army,  we  saw 
impudently  walking  about  arm-in-arm  with  the  officers,  and 
sneering  in  the  face  of  those  they  had  led  into  error."  At 
Milan  a  certain  Urbino,  a  (supposed)  violent  partisan  of 
Mazzini,  was  in  reality  an  Austrian  spy,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
from  the  above  facts,  that  all  Mazzini's  proceedings  at  this 
time  must  have  afforded  much  satisfaction  to  the  Austrian 
[jovernment,  since  he  was  doing  that  for  them  gratis  which 
others  required  to  be  paid  for. 

The  prime  minister  at  this  time  was  Count  Rossi,  a  wise 
and  moderate  minister,  who   liad   lived  for  a   long  time  in 
France,  and  who  was  an  intimate   friend  of  the  celebrated 
Ouizot,  who  is  a  Protestant.     It  was  this  man  alone  who  pro- 
tected the  Pope  from  a  revolution,  and  he  was  murdered  at 
noonday  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.     The  Pope,  disguised  as 
a  livery  servant,  fled  from  Rome,  and  took  refuge  at  Gaeta  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Thence  he  continued  to   protest 
against  the  acts  of  the  provisional  government  of  Rome ;  and, 
as  one  of  his  predecessors,  exiled  by  Arnold  da  Brescia,  had 
jjlaced  the  city  under  an  interdict,  so  he  threatened  to  excom- 
municate all  those  who  took  part  in  the  elections,  which  caused 
much  anger  and  excitement  among  the  population.     A  re- 
jiublic  was  proclaimed  ;  he  issued  a  formal  protest ;  a  trium- 
virate was  formed,  consisting  of  Mazzini,  Armcllini,  and  Saffi. 
The  Pope  invoked  the  armed  aid  of  the  Catholic  powers ; 
France  engaged  to  reinstate  him  in  Rome  ;  Austria  was  to 
deal  with  the  Legations.     The  republic  had  not  existed  a  long 
time,  but  it  had  already  contracted  an  indelible  stain  from  the 
J'lftrnal  Association  at  Ancona,  where  a  reign  of  terror  pre- 
vailed undisturbed  by  Mazzini.     The  Austrians  soon  did  their 
part,   while   six   thousand    French,   imder  General   Oudinot, 
marched  on  Rome.     Not  expecting  resistance,  they  were  pre- 
parin^i  to  enter  the  city,  when  they  were  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  Romans  and  driven  b.nk  wiih  loss. 


'I'he  French  were  now  in  a  diflicult  position  ;  they  had 
come  not  so  much  to  protect  the  Pope,  as  to  prevent  Rome 
from  being  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  It  was  certain  that 
if  they  did  not  occu])y  Rome,  the  Austrians  would  do  so. 
It  was  therefore  Oudinol's  business  to  get  in  fust.  There  was 
an  interval  of  negotiation  ;  but  even  republicans  cannot  always 
agree,  and  Oudinot  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  firing  began  on 
the  13th  of  June,  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  breaches  were 
made  in  Bastions  6  and  7  and  the  curtain  which  connected 
them.  The  French  carried  the  position,  and  as  it  was  too  dark 
to  proceed  further,  they  entrenched  themselves  by  means  of  a 
line  of  gabions. 

The  next  morning  the  triumvirs  assured  the  Romaii 
populace  that  an  officer  had  sold  the  post ;  and  that,  in  any 
case,  the  whole  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  war. 
The  order  of  the  day  is  a  curiosity  in  military  literature  :  "  No 
one  imagined  that  France  would,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  steal 
into  our  city  ;  but  it  did  so,  and  succeeded  to  a  certain  point." 
A  proclamation  was  also  issued,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
late  effusions  of  Victor  Hugo  :  "  Romans  I  In  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  by  means  of  treason,  the  enemy  has  set  foot  on 
the  breach  !  Arise,  Rome  I  Arise,  ye  people,  in  your  might ! 
Destroy  him  !  Fill  the  breach  with  his  carcase !  Blast  the 
enemy — the  accursed  of  God,  who  dare  touch  the  sacred  walls 
of  Rome." 

The  deputies  had  some  time  before  sworn  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  they  would  die  for  the  republic ;  however, 
the  republic  died  first.  The  French  continued  the  siege  in  a 
very  scientific  and  sacrilegious  manner,  and,  having  carried  all 
the  fortifications  by  assault,  received  a  message  from  the 
triumvirs,  who,  in  somewhat  milder  language,  announced  th^t 
they  "  ceased  the  defence."  The  Pope  was  restored,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Emperor  Najjoleon,  in  after- 
wards protecting  Rome,  merely  followed  the  policy  which  had 
been  origui'ted  under  the  republic. 

Ten  years  passed  without  any  great  event.  But  the 
writings  of  Gioberti,  Balbo,  and  D'Azeglio  were  silently  work- 
ing towards  the  end,  and  the  successor  of  the  unhappy  Carlo 
Alberto,  ruined  on  the  field  of  Novara,  was  a  sovereign  in 
whom  the  Italians  could  place  their  hopes.  Victor  Emmanuel, 
before  he  became  celebrated  in  Europe,  was  beloved  in  Italy  ; 
during  long  years  he  contended  firmly  against  the  intolerance 
and  encroachments  of  Rome ;  he  threw  open  his  states  to  all 
political  refugees,  constitutionalists  or  republicans ;  he  main- 
tained the  libeity  of  the  press  ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  Cavour,  the  greatest  statesman  that  Italy  has  pro- 
duced in  modern  times. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  description  of  the  war  of  1859 
except  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Papal  States.  It  is  well  known 
that  tne  Emperor  of  the  French  (who  in  his  youth  had  belonged 
to  the  Carbonari,  and  who,  though  not  entirely  disinterested  in 
his  views,  had  enough  Italian  blood  in  his  veins  to  sympathise 
with  the  cause  of  Italian  nationality)  allied  himself  with  the 
King  of  Italy  ;  that  the  Austrians  were  defeated ;  that  a  peace 
was  made  by  the  emperor  before  the  work  was  half  done  ;  that 
Garibaldi,  by  an  act  of  sublime  brigandage,  annexed  Naples  to 
the  Italian  crown,  and  Victor  pjnmanuel  (soon  afterwards  King 
of  Italy)  wrote  to  the  Pope  and  offered  to  administer  his 
temporalities  as  Viceroy.  The  Pope  re])lied  Ihat  he  was 
bound  by  oath  to  preserve  intact  the  hereditary  possessions  of 
the  Church.    Victor  lOmmanucI  then  invaded  tr.e  I'apal  Slates, 
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but  the  French  amiy  of  occupation  was  reinforced,  ami  the 
king,  in  order  to  avoid  a  war  with  France,  was  coniiielled  to 
withdraw.  But  although  the  emperor  would  not  suffer  Rome 
to  be  occupied  by  any  troops  but  his  own,  lie  would  not  marcii 
those  troops  against  the  Papal  provinces  which  had  now  re- 
volted. When  Pius  IX.,  filled  with  liberal  ideas,  had  mounted  the 
throne,  ho  h.ad  written  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  advising  him 
to  give  up  his  Italian  provinces,  and  now  he  received  a  similar 
letter  from  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  who  called  his  attention 
to  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts,  and  advised  him  to  give  up 
the  Romagna ;  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  Romagna  annexed 
itself  to  the  nev/  kingdom  of  Italy  against  his  will. 

Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  i860.  The 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  almost  completed  ;  Austria  still  possessed 
Venetia,  and  the  Pope  still  possessed  "{.ome.  The  statesmen  of 
Italy  saw  that  they  must  wait  till  tl:  ,  emperor  should  change 
his  policy,  or  till  some  accident  should  free  them  from  his 
opposition.  This  accident  has  just  occurred,  and  ti.at  has 
happened  in  1870  which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  emperor, 
would  have  happened  in  1859.  We  have  not  described  in 
detail  the  efforts  of  Garibaldi  to  seize  Rome,  because  these 
have  not  been  attended  widi  any  perceptible  result.  It  was 
from  no  feeling  of  indifference,  no  lameness  of  purpose,  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  held  aloof  from  Rome ;  it  was  because  he 
could  see  (which  Garibaldi  was  not  wise  enough  to  see)  that 
success  was  impossible  until  the  one  grand  obstacle  had  been 
removed. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy  is  now  complete.  Rome  has  again 
become  the  capital  of  the  peninsula :  an  extensive  p.ovince 
and  its  inhabitants  have  passed  from  a  despotic  to  a  con- 
stitutional rule.  The  prison  doors  are  opened  for  those  that 
are  within,  and  will  soon  be  closed  upon  many  that  are 
without,  who  have  hitherto  earned  their  living  on  the  Pope's 
highway ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  commerce  and  industry 
will  revive. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Papal  States  were  celebrated 
for  their  wealth  and  their  fertility.  "We  travelled,"  say  the 
Venetian  ambassadors  in  1522,  "  from  Macerata  to  Tolentino, 
through  the  most  beautiful  country.  Hills  and  valleys  were 
covered  with  corn — for  thirty  miles  nothing  else  was  to  be 
seen ;  we  could  hardly  find  a  foot  of  uncultivated  land.  It 
appeared  to  us  impossible  to  gather  in  such  a  quantity  of 
grain,  much  more  to  find  consumers  for  it."  Romagna  yearly 
produced  40,000  stara  of  corn  more  than  was  necessary  for  its 
own  consumption.  In  a  bull  of  the  year  1566  Pius  V.  boasts, 
as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  favour,  that  whereas  Rome  in  former 
times  could  not  exist  without  foreign  corn,  she  had  now  not 
only  abundance  for  her  own  consumption,  but  had  often  been 
able  to  supply  her  neighbours  and  strangers  by  land  and  by 
sea.  In  the  year  1589,  as  Ranke  informs  us,  the  export  of 
corn  from  the  States  of  the  Church  was  valued  at  500,000 
scudi  a  year.  The  several  districts  were  likewise  famed  for 
their  peculiar  productions.  Penigia  for  its  hemp ;  Faenza  for 
its  flax ;  Viterbo  for  both ;  Cesena  for  its  wine,  which  was 
exported ;  Rimini  for  oil ;  Bologna  for  woad ;  San  I^orenzo 
for  manna ;  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  Montefiascono 
was  celebrated  all  over  the  world  ;  the  Campagna  at  that  time 
produced  a  breed  of  horses  little  inferior  to  those  of  Naples ; 
towards  Nettuno  and  Terracina  there  was  excellent  hunting, 
especially  of  the  wild  boar ;  there  were  lakes  abounding  in 
fish ;  there  were  salt  and  alum  works,  and  quarries  of  marble 


— in  short,  everything  which  could  contribute  to  the  ciijoynicnt 
of  life  was  there  produced  in  profusion.  Anrona  did  a  tiniving 
traile :  its  port  was  filled  with  caravels  from  the  Levant.  The 
wares  which  were  sokl  in  that  town  were  silks,  wool,  leather, 
lead  from  Flanders,  and  cloth.  In  those  days  the  Papal  .Stales 
also  produced  men.  Not  only  were  they  industrious  manu- 
facturers and  enterprising  merchants ;  they  were  celebrated 
for  their  courage  and  their  skill  in  war.  Sometimes  they 
are  described  by  the  writers  of  those  times  according  to  the 
various  characteristics  which  they  disi)laye(l.  The  Perugians 
were  reckoned  sturdy  in  service ;  the  inhabitants  of  Romagna 
brave,  but  improvident;  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marches 
addicted  to  plund-.'r  ;  the  Facntini  excelled  in  steadiness  under 
attack,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  retreating  enemy ;  the  men  of 
Forii  in  difficult  manoeuvres  ;  those  of  Fermo  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lance.  "The  whole  population,"  writes  a  Venetian, 
"  is  skilled  in  warfare,  and  of  a  fierce  nature ;  as  soon  as  they 
leave  their  homes,  these  men  are  fit  for  every  deed  of  war, 
whether  in  a  siege  or  a  field  of  battle.  They  bear  with  ease 
the  toils  and  hardships  of  a  campaign." 

This  description  would  scarcely  apply  to  the  Papal  States 
of  the  present  day ;  the  famous  breed  of  horses  is  extinct,  and 
so  are  those  breeds  of  men.  Moreover,  the  provinces  which 
annexed  themselves  to  Italy  in  i860  were,  as  might  be 
supposed,  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  flourishing. 
There  is  now  little  left  of  the  Papal  States  to  describe,  but 
Rome  itself.     Yet  who  can  describe  Rome  ? 

We  can  certainly  inform  the  reader  (at  the  risk  of  telling 
him  what  he  already  knows)  that  Rome  is  situated  on  a  tract 
of  rocky  hills,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain — a  position 
doubtless  chosen  for  defence.  That  this  plain  is  called  the 
Campagna,  and  is  an  undulating  tract  of  land  ninety  miles 
long  by  twenty-seven  broad,  lying  between  a  range  of  moun- 
tains and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  That  the  city  is  twenty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  thirteen  geographical  miles  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast.  That  the 
Tiber  divides  this  city  into  two  very  unequal  portions,  and 
goes  out  much  dirtier  than  it  went  in.  That  the  main  street  is 
called  the  Corso ;  that  it  partly  follows  the  line  of  the  old  Via 
Laminia,  partly  that  of  the  Via  Lata,  and  that  it  is  there  that 
people  in  Carnival  pelt  one  another  with  plaster  of  Paris  sugar- 
plums, and  otherwise  enjoy  themselves,  as  may  be  read  in 
"  Monte  Christo  "  and  various  works  of  travel.  That  the  walls 
are  twelve  miles  round;  that  there  are  t  ity  gates,  of  which 
seven  are  walled  up;  that  there  are  five  oridges  across  the 
Tiber,  of  which  we  offer  one  to  illustrate  this  description, 
which,  perhaps,  requires  some  artificial  aid. 

But  we  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  treasures 
of  ancient  and  mediaival  Rome.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a 
few  p.ages  to  give  even  the  barest  outline  of  the  worlds  of  ruins 
which  this  city  contains — ruins  of  the  ancient  kingly  times : 
ruins  of  the  republic ;  ruins  of  the  empire ;  niins  of  the 
early  Christian  times ;  ruins  of  the  medieval  splendour, 
when  Buonarotti  carved  and  Raphael  painted,  and  I-eo  X. 
restored  the  learning  of  ancient  days.  Baths,  aqueducts, 
forums,  and  palaces;  temples,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  anil 
arches  ;  the  Colosseum,  the  Pantheon,  pyramids  and  obelisks ; 
catacombs  and  tombs;  fountains,  villas,  basilicas;  churches 
and  museums ;  the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's  —all  these  must  be 
seen  ;  they  cannot  be  imagined.  The  most  skilful  artist  with 
pencil  or  pen  can  but  awake  a  memory  ;  he  cannot  transport 
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an  idea.  Wc  shall  assume  the  humbler  task  of  sketching  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome,  who  may,  however,  be  also  regarded 
as  antiiiuitics,  since  in  many  respects  they  resemble  the  people 
of  the  Middle  Ages  more  closely  tiian  the  people  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  Romans  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  the 
nobles,  the  middle  class,  and  the  plebeians.  The  middle  class, 
lieing  a  growth  of 
modern  days,  is, 
or  was,  but  feebly 
represented  in 
Rome  (we  arc 
now  writing, 
thank  Heaven ! 
in  the  past  tense). 
The  members  ot 
the  bar  had  no 
career;  the  edu- 
cation of  medical 
students  was 
superintended  by 
the  priests,  the 
subjects  for  dis- 
section were 
modestly  draped 
in  vine  -  le.aves, 
and  midwifery 
students  were 
permitted  to  at- 
tend only  the  ac- 
couchements  of 
a  doll — which  ar- 
rangements, with 
others  like  them, 
preserved  pos- 
sibly the  innate 
modesty,  but 
also  the  innate 
ignorance,  of  the 
student.  There 
was  a  class  of 
farmers,  but  few 
manufacturers  or 
merchants,  as 
might  be  sup- 
I)osed.Thrce  hun- 
dred and  twenty- 
seven  vessels 
belonged  to  the 
Papal  ports,  cm- 
ploying  nine  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  men.  There  was  little  industrial  activity 
in  the  Papal  States,  though  travellers  went  too  far  when  they 
declared  that  the  sale  of  relics  and  indulgences,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  images  and  beads,  formed  the  sole  commerce  and 
industry  of  tiie  country,  ^'et  Mrs.  Gretton  is  doubtless  justified 
in  asserting  that  if  all  the  foivigners,  and  the  shops  which 
they  kept  alive,  were  removed  from  Rome,  grass  would  soon 
grow  in  the  streets,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
suffering  towns  of  the  Legations. 

We    may   therefore    dismiss   the   middle   class  in  a  few 
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words ;  nor  will  the  nobles  detain  us  long.  This  stratum  of 
the  Roman  nobility  may  be  subdivided  ':  to  three  layers  :  primi- 
tive, secondary,  and  tertiary.  The  first  belongs  to  the  ancient 
feudal,  or  even  (if  some  are  to  be  believed)  to  the  cla.ssical 
times.  Thus  the  Muti  claim  to  be  descended  from  Mutius 
Sc.xvola;  the  .Santa  Croce  from  Valerius  Publicola;  .'.he  Massimo 
from  I'ubius  Maximus,  bearing  the  motto,  Cuiutatuio  restiluit. 

The  second 
class  was  formed 
by  the  Popes  of 
the  Middle  Ages, 
who  always  con- 
ferred titles  of 
nobility  on  mem- 
bers of  their 
family.  The 
Borghese  family 
belongs  to  this 
class. 

The  last  class 
are  those  who 
have  in  late  years 
purchased  great 
estates,  and  who 
obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the 
Pope  to  assume 
the  titles  which 
accompanied  the 
estates.  Among 
these  are  theCIra- 
zioli,  founded  by 
a  baker ;  the  Tor- 
Ionia,  by  a  ban- 
ker; with  some 
smaller  marquises 
and  counts.  But 
altogether  there 
are  only  sixty 
families  regis- 
tered in  the  book 
of  nobles  at  the 
Capitol ;  and  a 
college  of  heralds 
was  instituted  by 
Pius  IX,,  to  ex- 
amine titles,  and 
to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the 
caste. 

The  great 
nobles  have  sometimes  large  incomes,  but  are  usually  poor. 
It  is  a  fashion  inheriteil  from  the  Middle  Ages  that  each 
should  contribute  a  palace  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  a  villa 
and  a  garden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  this  is  their 
favourite,  their  indispensable  extrav.agance ;  and  it  is  certainly  a 
refined  form  of  ostentation ;  but  it  is  nothing  more.  It  is  seldom 
that  they  know  anything  or  care  anything  about  art ;  Edmond 
About  relates  a  story  of  a  noble  who,  desiring  to  possess  a 
decorated  ceiling,  asked  a  celebrated  painter  how  much  he 
wanted  by  the  d.ay. 
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The  jtwusse  dorie  have  little  education,  for  the  only  pro- 
fession in  which  a  man  could  rise  was  the 'Church.  A  young 
Roman  noble  leads  a  life  which  certainly  our  young  men  at 
Oxford  would  disdain ;  he  dresses  veil,  rides  a  little  on  horse- 
back, is  elegant  in  his  manners,  irreproachable  in  his  morals  ; 
is  humble  and  obedient  to  liis  parents,  as  his  younger  brothers 
are  to  him,  and  when  his  time  comes,  marries  the  girl  who  is 
chosen  for  him  by  his  family. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  when  the  young  men  have 
so  little  liberty,  the  girls  do  not  enjoy  much  more.  A  Roman 
lady  thus  related  her  experiences  of  a  convent  life  to  Mrs. 
Grctton,  and  thence  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  noble  son  is 
sure  of  obtaining  a  wife  who  is  at  all  events  young,  the  noble 
daughter  is  not  so  sure  of  getting  a  young  husband. 

"  I  was  sixteen,"  she  says.  "  I  had  never  left  the  convent 
for  nine  years.  I  was  always  dressed  in  cotton  prints  of  the 
simplest  make  and  description,  and  thick  leather  shoes  with 
great  soles  that  clattered  as  I  walked  down  the  mouldy  old 
corridors,  or  ran  about  with  the  other  pupils  in  the  formal 
alleys  of  the  garden,  of  which  the  four  frowning  walls  had  so 
long  constitutetl  our  horizon.  I  had  never  seen  the  reflection 
of  my  own  face  except  by  stealth  in  a  little  bit  of  looking-glass 
about  tlve  size  of  a  visiting  card,  which  I  had  coaxed  my  old 
nurse  to  bring  me  in  one  of  her  visits,  and  which  we  smuggled 
tlirough  the  grating  concealed  between  two  slices  of  cake. 

"  I  knew  this  was  to  go  on  till  a  fartito  was  arranged  for 
me,  for  my  parents  did  not  like  it  to  be  said  they  hail  an 
unmarried  daughter  at  home  upon  their  hands.  I  had  seen 
my  eldest  sister  discontented  and  fretting  till  she  was  nearly 
twenty,  before  the  welcome  sposo  could  be  found,  and  I  had 
no  inclination  to  be  incarcerated  so  long,  though  hope  and 
certain  furtive  glances  at  my  mirror  kept  encouraging  me  to 
look  for  a  speedier  deliverance. 

"  At  last,  one  Easter  Sunday — how  well  I  remember  it ! — 
I  was  summoned  to  the  parlour,  and  there,  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  grating,  stood  a  group  of  my  relations — my  father  and 
mother,  my  sister  and  her  husband,  and  one  or  two  of  my 
aunts.  I  was  so  flurried  at  the  sight  of  so  many  peoplj,  and 
so  taken  up  with  looking  at  the  gay  new  Easter  dresses  of  my 
visitors — my  sister,  I  recollect,  had  an  immense  sort  of 
high-crowned  hat  with  prodigious  feathers,  as  was  the  fashion 
then,  which  excited  my  intense  admiration  and  envy — that  I 
had  not  time  to  bestow  much  notice  upon  a  little  dried-up  old 
man  who  had  come  in  with  them,  and  who  kept  taking  huge 
pinches  of  snuff  and  talking  in  a  low  tone  with  my  father.  My 
mother  on  her  side  was  engaged  in  whispering  to  the  Mother 
Superior,  and  from  her  gestures  seemed  in  a  very  good 
humour,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  drew  off  my  attention  by 
cramming  me  with  sweetmeats  they  had  brought  for  my  Easter 
present. 

"  The  next  d.iy  but  one  I  was  again  sent  for,  and  with  down- 
cast eyes  but  a  bounding  heart  presented  myself  at  the  grating. 
There  I  found  my  mother,  as  before,  in  deep  conversation  with 
the  Superior,  who,  on  my  bending  to  kiss  her  hand  according 
to  custom,  saluted  me  on  both  cheeks  with  an  unusual  demon- 
stration of  tenderness. 

"'Well,  Gentilina,'  said  my  mother,  '  I  suppose  you  begin 
to  wish  to  come  out  in  the  world  a  little  ?' 

"I  knew  my  mo>,l-nr  so  slightly,  .seldom  seeing  her  more 
than  once  a  month,  that  I  stood  in  great  awe  of  her ;  so  I 
dropped   a   deep  courtesy  and  faltered,  '.Si,  signora;'  but   I 


warrant  you  I  understood  it  all,  and  already  saw  myielf  in  a 
hat  and  feathers  even  more  voluminous  than  my  sister's. 

" '  H.a — ha,  Gentilina!'  she  said,  laughing,  'you  guess 
something  at  last  1  Ves,  my  child,  I  will  keep  you  no  longer 
in  suspense.  Your  father  and  I,  ever  since  your  sister's 
marriage,  have  never  ceased  endeavouring  to  find  a  suitable 
match  for  you.  The  task  was  diflicult  You  are  young, 
very  young,  Gentilina,  and  we  could  not  entrust  our  child  to 
inexperienced  hands.  It  w.is  necessiiry  that  your  husban<l 
should  be  of  an  age  to  counterbalance  your  extreme  youth. 
On  no  other  condition  could  we  consent  to  remove  you  from 
this  so  much  earlier  than  your  sister.  But  at  last  a  s|)oso 
whom  your  parents,  your  family,  che  Madre  Superiore  herself 
think  most  suitrble,  has  been  selected  for  you,  and ' 

"  But  I  waited  to  hear  no  more.  The  glorious  vista  of 
theatres,  jewels,  carriages,  diversions  which  we  all  knew  lay 
beyond  those  dreary  convent  walls,  suddenly  disclosing  itself 
before  me,  was  too  much  for  my  remaining  comjiosure ;  and, 
clapping  my  hands  wildly,  I  exclaimed,  '  Mamma  mia — 
mamma  mia,  is  it  possible;  am  I  going  to  be  married?  oh, 
what  joy — what  happiness  !'  and  then,  checking  my  transports, 
I  said,  earnestly,  '  Tell  me,  mamma ;  shall  I  have  as  many 
fine  dresses  as  Camilla?' 

'•  I  declare  to  you,  signora,  that  the  name  of  my  destined 
husband  was  but  a  secondary  consideration,  and  when  they  told 
me  he  was  rich  and  noble — the  same  individual  who  had 
come  to  the  grating  on  the  previous  Sunday  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity  respecting  me — I  acquiesced  without  repugnance, 
ugly,  shrivelled,  aged  as  he  was,  in  the  selection  of  my  paicuts. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  world,  having  scarcely  seen  a  man 
except  our  confessor,  the  convent  gardener,  and  my  father,  I 
went  to  the  altar  eight  days  afterwards  without  a  tear." 

Amoiig  the  plebs  or  people  of  Rome,  the  women  are  kept 
in  a  similar  servile  condition.  Instead  of  being  imprisoned 
they  are  made  to  toil.  The  Roman  peasant  does  not  trust 
his  wife  with  a  penny ;  he  goes  to  market  himself,  while  she 
performs  the  more  masculine  part  of  the  daily  work. 

The  Roman  peasants  are  at  present  grossly  superstitious. 
They  believe  in  unlucky  days,  the  evil  eye,  the  6,500  miracles 
of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  ;  in  fact,  it  would  fill  a  volume  merely 
to  enumerate  all  the  things  they  believe,  and  which  we  no 
longer  believe.  But  Englishmen  are  not  intrinsically  less 
credulous  than  Romans ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  education, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  next  generation  of  Roman 
peasants  will  believe  as  little  as  we  do,  or  even  less. 

In  many  respects  the  Romans  resemble  grown-up  children  ; 
their  amusements  are  of  a  very  boyish  character.  One 
popular  sport  is  that  of  mora,  which  is  merely  guessing  how 
many  fingers  are  held  up.  But  the  favourite  game  in  summer 
is  that  of  gatta  deca  (blind  cat),  which  is  much  the  same  as 
our  blind-man's  buff.  It  is  often  played  at  night  in  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  and  crowds  will  flock  there  on  a  moonlight  night 
to  look  on.  A  president  and  an  umpire  are  elected,  and 
a  prize,  consisting  of  money  obtained  from  the  spectators,  is 
offered  to  him  who  will  succeed  in  walking  blindfold  from  the 
Obelisk  into  the  Corso.  Any  one  who  likes  may  join,  and 
each,  after  being  blindfolded,  is  whirled  round  three  times, 
which  entirely  confuses  his  ideas  of  the  geography  of  the 
Piazza.  The  self-confidence  which  the  players  will  sometimes 
exhibit  when  they  are  wrong,  and  their  timidity  of  purpose 
when  right,  is  very  amusing.     One  will  get  close  to  the  Corso  ; 
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th'jn,  hearing  the  jeers  of  the  pojiuhce,  and  the  long  odds 
being  (ironically)  laid  against  him,  will  turn  round  and  wander 
hopelessly  to  and  fro ;  another,  confident  from  the  first 
moment  that  he  is  riglit,  will  walk  rapidly  along  till  he  butts  his 
nose  against  the  lion,  or  tumbles  head  over  heels  into  one  of 
the  fountains. 

Although  the  Papal  government  has  always  kept  the 
strictest  watch  over  the  morals  of  its  subjects,  especially  taking 
care  that  the  works  of  Voltaire,  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
ilangerous  books  should  not  be  disseminated  among  them ; 
taking  them  up  when  they  blaspheme,  and  putting  them  into 
prison  if  they  would  not  attend  nnss ;  yet  it  promoted  an 
I  institution,  which  we  in  the  North  uo  not  consider  a  very 
moral  one,  and  even  derived  much  of  its  revenue  therefrom. 
Certainly,  the  words  "  Papal  Lottery "  real  rather  odd,  but 
there  were  many  odd  things  in  Rome ;  and  perhaps  the  state 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  prisons  was  not  a!i  that  could  be 
desired. 

When  Pius  IX.  returned  from  exile,  he  gave  himself  up 
exclusively  to  spiritual  affairs,  and  his  prime  minister,  the 
notorious  Antonelli,  became  ruler  of  Rome.  The  following 
anecdote  will  show  how  deep  the  Pope  had  sunk  into  this 
liermit  apathy.  A  well-known  philanthropic  lady  had  devoted 
much  of  her  time  to  the  Roman  hospitals,  especially  to  those 
for  the  insane.  She  had  afterwards  an  audience  with  the  Holy 
leather,  who  received  her  in  his  amiable  way,  and — between 
the  intervals  of  taking  snuff  and  dusting  his  fingers  on  the 
breast  of  his  white  robes— said,  "I  hope  you  have  examined 
the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Rome  ?  "  with  a  tone  of  voice 
which  showed  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  pattqrn  for  such 
institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  When  she  told  him  all 
that  she  had  seen,  the  Pope  thanked  her,  expressed  his  surprise 
and  sorrow,  declared  that  a  commission  should'  at  once  be 
appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  and  effect  a  thorough  reform ; 
but  nothing  was  done. 

Take  a  graver  case  : — "  Close  by  the  mighty  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,"  writes  the  author  of  "  Roba  di  Roma,"  "  is  a  sombre, 
stern-looking  building,  with  iron-grated  windows,  called  the 
Palazzo  del  Santo  Uffizio — the  Palace  of  the  Inquisition. 
Almost  the  first  act  of  the  Pope,  on  his  return  from  Gaeta,  was 
to  re-establish  this  ancient  tribunal  which  the  republic  had 
abolished.  What  was  done  within  these  walls  no  one  can  tell; 
the  prisoner  had  neither  advocate  nor  witness  ;  but  there  were 
prisoners,  some  of  whom  disappeared  after  passing  beneath 
this  fatal  portal ;  others  came  out,  being  sentenced  to  the  galleys 
for  life." 

This  prison  is  intended  only  for  religious  offenders — for 
those,  perhaps,  who  are  detected  reading  books  whi'.I'  may  be 
found  in  every  club  library;  but  the  political  sinr.cis  have  prisons 
of  their  own,  and  out  of  these,  ugly  facts  have  escaped  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  well  known  that  the  food  of  the  prisoners 
was  frequently  of  the  most  filthy  description ;  that  they  were 
kept  immured  in  dungeons  in  which  they  could  scarcely  turn  ; 
that  only  prisoners  of  the  highest  distinction  were  allowed  to 
take  any  exercise  at  all,  and  that  this  exercise  was  afforded 
them  on  a  cavalelto,  a  little  horse  much  ridden  by  prisoners 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  revived  by  that  zealous  antiquarian, 
the  Most  Eminent  Cardinal  Antonelli. 

In  the  year  '54  (not  1354  but  1854),  a  young  man,  named 
Francesco  Casanova,  was  travelling  in  the  dominions  of  the 


Pope;  he  was  arrested  by  gen  larmes  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  no  passport,  lie  explained  to  tlicni  how  it  was;  that  he 
had  not  one ;  but  he  was  carried  to  Roine  and  pku  cd  in  the 
New  Prison,  where  he  was  treated  in  the  following  old- 
fashioned  manner  : — "  Not  satislied  with  the  report  whii  h  I 
gave  of  myself,  1  was  tortured  for  three  months  as  follows  : — 
My  hands  and  arms  were  bound  together,  and  then,  by  ropes 
tied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  they  were  drawn  back 
till  my  breast  protruded  and  my  bones  sounded  crick  !  crick  ! 
There  was  another  species  of  torment  practised  upon  nie, 
which  was  this : — At  night,  while  sleeping,  the  door  was 
secretly  opened  and  buckets  of  water  were  thrown  over  my 
body.  How  I  survived  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  the  keepers  were 
astonished,  and  said  they  had  never  had  such  an  instance." 
He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Naples,  and  after  being  five  years  in 
prison,  was  liberated  by  Garibaldi. 

The  defenders  of  the  Papal  government  have  often  declared 
that  it  was  the  mildest  government  in  existence ;  doubtless 
they  believed  it — doubtless  the  Pope  believed  it  too.  And  in 
one  sense  they  were  right ;  there  was  certainly  not  a  country 
in  Europe  where  the  government  was  so  indulgent  to  assassins. 
In  1853  there  were  609  convictions  of  robbery;  and  1,344  of 
assassination  or  assault.  But  murder  is  looked  upon,  not  only 
by  the  government,  but  among  the  lower  classes,  as  a  very 
venial  sin;  just  as  we  used  to  look  upon  the  duel.  The 
murders  were  almost  always  personal  affiirs.  In  248  cases  of 
murder  which  About  examined,  he  found  two  only  which 
were  committed  for  theft.  Not  only  are  the  assassins  dealt 
with  gently  by  the  tribunal,  but  many  facilities  are  afforded 
them  to  escape.  The  old  system  of  the  sanctuary  is  still  pre- 
served. If  a  man  pursued  by  the  police  can  reach  a  con- 
vent, an  embassy,  or  a  church ;  if  he  can  seize  the  robe  of  a 
monk,  or  even  reach  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  he  is  safe. 

The  Roman  peasant's  idea  of  litigation  is  the  knife— the 
knife  avenges  all  wrongs,  and  settles  all  disputes.  However, 
matters  have  lately  been  improving  in  this  respect.  After  the 
festivities  fewer  wounded  are  annually  brought  into  the  hospitals. 
Between  Sunday  and  Monday  it  was  common  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  to  see  six,  seven,  or  eight,  wounded  men 
brought  in  ;  but  now  this  is  rare. 

Story  relates  that  he  heard  an  old  Roman  matron,  not  long 
ago,  leaning  out  of  her  window  and  calling  to  some  young  men 
who  were  idling  below — 

"Eh,  gtminottil  how  many  woufided  did  you  carry  last 
night  to  the  Consolazione  ?  " 

"  Not  one,  eccellenza." 

"  Eh  I "  said  the  old  lady  with  a  sigh,  as  she  drew  back  her 
head.  "  The  Romans  are  losing  their  manhood  and  growing 
to  be  old  women  ;  they  are  no  longer  the  Romans  of  my  time." 

"  No,"  wrote  the  great  sculptor,  who  has  passed  his  life  in 
Rome,  "  no,  alas  !  they  are  not.  The  bull  fights,  the  jousting, 
the  sassaiole  are  over.  The  stabbing  is  diminishing  ;  the  firing 
of  guns  out  of  the  windows  on  Sabbato  Santo  grows  more  and 
more  feeble  yearly  ;  the  shambles  are  no  longer  in  every  street; 
the  women  are  beginning  to  wear  the  detestable  French 
bonnets,  and  to  lose  their  beautiful  costumes ;  sedan-chairs  are 
almost  never  seen  ;  everybody  goes  in  a  carriage,  and  only  the 
sick  are  borne  along  in  litters  ;  and  by-and-by,  if  things  go  on 
thus,  we  shall  lose— Heaven  help  us  I — even  the  prisons,  and 
the  bandits,  and  at  last— who  knows  i"— the  v?ry  Pope  himself  I" 
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Death  of  Hayward,  the  Central  Asian 

Traveller. 

We  gave  an  account,  at  page  95  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Illustrated  Travkls,  of  the  remarkable  journey  made  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Ilayward  across  the  Kuen  Luen  Mountains  to  the 
cities  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  in  ci-dcvant  Chinese  Tartary. 
After  the  return  of  tliis  daring  and  accomplished  traveller  from 
this  first  advance  into  the  remote  lanils  of  Central  Asia,  he 
prepared,  at  Srinagur,  the  capital  of  Cashmere,  for  a  further 
and  still  more  arduous  journey  across  the  mountains  towards 
the  Pamir  Steppe,  intending  to  emerge  from  the  terra  incognita 
near  the  Russian  advanced  posts  in  Khokand.  His  object  was 
to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mountain  barrier, 
which,  curving  from  tiie  Himalaya  at  this  point,  extends  north- 
ward towards  the  Thian  Shan  range,  thus  dividing  Eastern 
from  Western  Turkestan.  He  would  cross  it  at  the  "  knot "  or 
point  of  union  of  tlie  great  mountain  ranges  constituting  the 
framework  of  Central  Asia — the  Hindoo  Koosh  on  the  west, 
the  Himalaya  on  the  east,  and  the  Bolor  on  the  north,  and 
ascertain  Mie  character  of  the  unknown  inhabitants  of  the 
region,  and  the  practicability  of  the  ranges  for  trade  routes 
between  the  great  marts  of  Central  and  Southern  Asia. 

The  work  was  one  which  required  the  greatest  fortitude, 
skill,  and  knowledge,  to  carry  out  effectively,  and  it  was  judged 
from  what  he  had  already  performed,  that  Hayward  was  the 
man  to  succeed  in  it.  It  is  lamentable,  therefore,  to  learn  that 
in  the  middle  of  his  task  he  has  been  treacherously  murdered, 
by  the  chief  of  one  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the  mountain  valleys 
north-west  of  Cashr^.ere.  The  news,  which  was  first  tele- 
graphed as  a  rumour  from  India,  has  now  been  confirmed ;  at 
least,  further  accounts  have  been  received,  which,  although  not 
communicated  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  deed,  are  so  circum- 
stantial, that  they  are  believed  by  the  Indian  authorities. 
These  accounts  were  transmitted  about  the  middle  of  August 
last,  by  officials  in  the  service  of  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere 
to  their  sovereign,  and  forwarded  by  him  to  the  British  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Punjaub.  They  state  that  Meer  Wali 
Khan,  chief  of  a  turbulent  hill  tribe  inhabiting  the  valley  of 
Yassin,  after  allowing  the  traveller  to  pass  his  territory  on  the 
road  to  Wakhan,  had  sent  men  to  waylay  and  murder  him. 
The  object  of  the  treacherous  deed  was  believed  by  the  Maha- 
rajah's people  to  have  been  plunder.  But  it  seems  more  likely 
to  have  arisen  from  a  fanatical  suspicion  and  dread  of  an 
English  explorer  and  observer,  who  entered  the  country  of 
these  frontier  tribes  after  a  protracted  stay  at  the  capital  of 
Cashmere,  and  was  the  object  of  especial  care  on  the  part  of 
the  Maharajah  up  to  his  own  border;  these  tribes  being  in  a 
chronic  state  of  hostility  with  their  more  civilised  neighbour. 

In  the  remote  and  inhospitable  region  where  our  courageous 
explorer  thus  met  his  death,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  papers  will 
ever  be  recovered.  But  it  fortunately  happens  that  he  titms- 
mitted  from  Cashmere  before  he  started,  the  results  of  a 
journey  he  made  over  part  of  the  same  country  earlier  in  tlie 
season,  when  the  unmelted  snows  of  the  mountain  passes  pre- 
vented him  from  reaching  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Oxus,  whither 
he  was  bound.  The  chief  document  that  reached  England 
was  an  admirably  executed  map  of  a  large  tract  of  rugged 
country  between  the  Upper  Indus  and  the  Oxus.  The  map 
embraces  an  area  about  180  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
sixty  miles  broad  from  north  to  south,  between  the  parallels  of 


35°  and  37"  north  latitude.  It  reveals  to  us  a  region  of  moun- 
tain, ravine,  and  glacier,  wliich  has  not  its  ecjual  on  the  earth's 
surface;  in  fact,  it  is  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Himalaya 
Proper,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Mustagh  region,  explored  by 
Captain  Godtvin-Austin,  of  the  Indian  Survey.  On  its  eastern 
side  are  glaciers  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  its  main 
ridges  are  bristled  with  snowy  peaks  rising  to  an  elevation 
varying  from  19,000  to  25,570  feet.  Between  the  bare,  vcr- 
dureless  ranges  and  their  lateral  spurs  lie  numerous  fertile 
valleys,  inhabited  by  barbarous  and  fanatical  Mohammedan 
tribes ;  the  principal  of  these  are  Nagar,  Gilghit,  and  Yassin ; 
and  the  chief  towns  of  the  valleys  lie  at  an  elevation  of  from 
5,000  to  about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  All  the  streams 
— and  a  stream  flows  down  every  valley,  generally  fed  by  a 
glacier  at  its  head — are  tributaries  of  the  Indus ;  the  northern 
watershed,  the  discovery  of  which  is  one  of  the  great  successes 
of  Hayward's  expedition,  forming  a  tolerably  straight  line, 
running  from  east  to  west,  and  from  the  north  of  which  all  the 
streams  flow  into  the  Oxus  ;  this  watershed  being  the  limit  to 
the  north  of  Hayward's  explorations.  The  region  included  in 
the  map  is  only  a  portion  of  the  mountain-belt  in  this  part  of 
the  Himalaya ;  southward  it  extends  for  nearly  four  hundred 
miles — northward  is  the  unknown  land,  a  continuation  of  lofty 
ridges,  plateaux,  and  Alpine  valleys,  at  the  threshold  of  which 
our  adventurous  English  pioneer  was  struck  down  by  a 
murderer's  hand,  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  fame. 


Latest  Rumours  of  Livingstone. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  held  on  the  15th 
of  November,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  communicated  an  item 
of  news  regarding  Dr.  Livingstone,  which  scarcely  attracted 
the  attention  that  it  deserves.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Kirk, 
writing  from  Zanzibar  on  the  29th  of  August  last,  had  informed 
him  of  certain  rumours  regarding  the  great  traveller's  where- 
abouts, which  native  traders  had  brought  from  the  interior. 
One  of  the  rumours  was  that  the  Doctor  "  had  gone  to  Ka- 
ragwe."  If  there  was  any  foundation  for  this  report,  it  would 
show  that  the  unconquerable  traveller  had  made  great  progress 
since  the  last  definite  intelligence  was  received  from  him.  He 
was  then  (May  30th,  1869),  as  all  the  world  knows,  at  Ujiji,  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Karagwe,  the  town  of  Captain 
Speke's  old  friend,  Rumanika,  lies  far  away  to  the  north-east, 
towards  the  western  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  That  Living- 
stone should  have  gone  to  Karagwe  is  extremely  probable,  for 
this  place  is  situated,  according  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker's  views, 
not  far  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Albert  Nyanza,  and  in  pro- 
ceeding thither,  he  would  be  carrying  out  what  appears  to  be 
the  main  object  of  his  present  expedition,  namely,  the  con- 
nection of  the  southern  waters  of  the  African  interior  with 
Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Nile.  Some  of  Dr.  Kirk's  informants 
stated  that  Livingstone  was  supposed  to  be  still  at  Ujiji,  but  at 
the  date  of  his  letter  no  traveller  had  arrived  direct  from  that 
place.  The  news  communicated  by  this  recent  letter  from 
2^inzibar — although  conveying,  as  will  be  seen  by  these  details, 
nothing  very  definite  regarding  the  movements  of  our  great 
explorer — must  be  considered  satisfactory  as  regards  the 
main  point  of  his  safety,  for  none  of  the  numerous  traders 
questioned  by  Dr.  Kirk  had  heard  any  unfavourable  report 
.regarding  Livingstone  in  the  interior. 
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